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MR.  JACKSON  IS  LUCKY 

Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  toad  who  has  lived  for  the  past  five  years  at 
Penland  School  of  Handicrafts,  is  lucky,  indeed.  When  winter's  cold  grips 
the  land,  he  is  fast  asleep  in  a  snug  underground  burrow  and  there  he  re- 
mains until  the  warmth  of  spring  arrives.  Not  so  fortunate  are  quail  and 
rabbits.  Unable  to  hibernate,  they  have  to  face  the  lean  times  of  winter 
— the  scarcities  of  food,  the  inadequate  cover  afforded  by  weather-beaten 
vegetation.  Many  of  them  perish  long  before  Mr.  Jackson  awakens.  Their 
chances  for  survival  are  much  greater  where  wildlife  plantings,  such  as 
shrub  lespedeza,  multiflora  rose,  and  annual  food  patches,  have  been  made. 
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restoration  of  our  wildlife  resources  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  hunting  and  fishing  in  North  Carolina. 
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Exciting  moment!  No  matter  how 
many  years  you  have  quail  hunted 
or  how  many  birds  you  have  bag- 
ged, there  is  something  about  the 
covey  rise  that  never  grows  old. 
When  brown  bombshells  explode 
underfoot,  the  excitement  is  as  new 
and  intense  as  it  ever  was.  Suddenly, 
you  are  young  again — most  quail 
hunters  agree.  rV'" 

The  hunters  on  our  January  cov- 
er know  that  they  are  not  the  only 
hunters  afield.  Preferring  to  be  seen     .g§|  * 
rather  than  shot,  they  are  wearing 

conspicuous  headgear.  It  makes  them  feel  safer,  too,  while  kicking 
singles  out  of  the  thickets.  Color  photo  by  Jack  Dermid. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*  *  * 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

*  *  * 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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THIS  IS  MY  JOB 
I      FIRST  IN  A  SERIES 


What  Is 


I  Nl 


"D 

■^ADDY,  what  is  a  biologist?  Our  teacher  asked  us 
today  to  tell  about  our  father's  occupation.  After  the  other 
kids  went  through  the  list  of  farmers,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
storekeepers,  I  proudly  announced  that  my  daddy  is  a 
biologist.  That  really  stopped  the  rest  of  them — and  me, 
too,  when  she  asked  me  to  explain  what  that  is!  I  was  simply 
embarrassed  to  tears  and — ." 

"Hold  it,  honey,  don't  blow  a  fuse!  We'll  fix  you  up  with 
an  answer  to  that  question  quickly.  Why,  a  biologist  is — er, 
ah — ."  And  that  is  where  this  conversation  came  to  a 
stumbling  halt. 

The  above  dialogue,  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof, 
occurred  when  our  daughter,  a  fourth  grade  student,  came 
in  from  school  one  day.  How  do  you  explain  what  a  bi- 
ologist is  in  a  few  simple  terms  that  a  nine-year-old  will 
understand?  This  turned  out  to  be  one  of  our  more  difficult 
undertakings.  We  did  manage  to  come  up  with  an  explanation 
that  either  satisfied  the  teacher,  or  left  her  so  confused  she 
was  afraid  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter. 

However,  this  incident  pointed  up  the  fact  that  the  term 
biologist  probably  creates  a  rather  vague  image  in  the  minds 
of  many  people.  With  the  idea  of  firming  up  this  image,  it 


Performing  their  varied  assignments,  game  biologists  may  find 
themselves  in  a  tree  checking  squirrel  boxes.  Below:  The  age 
of  a  deer  is  determined  during  the  managed  hunts  at  Uwharrie. 
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by  Charles  B.  Woodhouse 


Biologist,  District  3 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


liologist? 


What  is  a  biologist-?  The  question  is  simple  enough, 
but  the  answer  is  too  complex  to  answer  in  a  single 
article.  With  this  issue,  Wildlife  begins  a  series  of 
articles  designed  to  answer  the  question  and  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  many  important  tasks  which 
make  up  the  game  biologist's  job.  Charles  Woodhouse 
gives  the  overall  story;  other  biologists  will  follow 
with  detailed  accounts  of  their  varied  assignments. 


was  decided  to  piint  a  series  of  articles  on  the  varied  activ- 
ities of  commission  biologists.  This  is  the  first  feature. 

College  Education  Required 

Of  course,  biologists  come  in  a  variety  of  kinds,  types, 
shapes  and  sizes.  However,  as  you  might  have  suspected,  we 
will  be  concerned  here  with  only  one  kind:  the  wildlife 
biologist — or  game  biologist.  Okay,  you  say,  what  is  a  game 
biologist?  Perhaps  it  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage — par- 
ticularly mine — to  outline  his  duties  and  activities  and  let 
you  make  up  your  own  definition. 

To  qualify  as  a  game  biologist  with  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  wildlife  con- 
servation and  management  is  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirement. To  acquire  a  B.S.  degree  in  this  field,  one  must 
struggle  through  four  long  years  of  seemingly  endless  courses 
in  zoology,  taxonomy,  ecology  and  related  subjects. 

But  the  reward  of  feeling  that  you  have  earned  the  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  restoration,  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  one  of  our  important  natural  resources  makes  it  well  worth 
the  effort  expended.  The  Commission  has  a  trained  biologist 
in  each  of  the  nine  wildlife  districts.  He  is  charged  with  the 


responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  field  assignments  concerned 
with  the  management  and  proper  use  of  our  wildlife  resources. 

Assignments  Varied 

Such  assignments  might  include:  planning  a  farm  for 
maximum  wildlife  production;  talking  about  wildlife  to  a 
civic  club;  laying  out  a  nature  trail  for  a  boy  scout  camp; 
taking  a  group  of  4-H  Club  members  on  a  field  trip;  dis- 
tributing wildlife  planting  materials  to  landowners;  hiring 
and  training  a  farm  game  worker  in  each  county  to  assist 
with  planting  materials  distribution;  investigating  a  report 
of  wildlife  depredation  on  a  farm;  checking  potential  areas 
for  establishment  of  wildlife  refuges;  checking  on  a  report  of 
disease  outbreaks  in  certain  species  of  birds  or  animals;1 
writing  magazine  articles;  locating,  setting  up,  and  supervising 
development  of  public  dove  hunting  areas;  keeping  the  public 
informed  by  contact  with  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations.  Are  you  still  with  us?  Well,  catch  your  breath  and 
here  we  go  again. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months  you  may  find  the 
wildlife  biologist  out  at  day  break  running  census  routes 
on  quail,  rabbits,  or  doves;  spot  checking  to  determine  suc- 


Author  Woodhouse  (right)  talks  "wildlife"  with  a  farmer.  Con- 
tacting landowners  and  convincing  them  of  the  need  for  wild- 
life plantings  is  important  in  a  habitat  restoration  program. 


Besides  field  assignments,  biologists  are  called  upon  to  make 
talks  before  sportsmen,  civic,  and  youth  groups.  These  4-H 
Club  members  are  learning  about  farm  wildlife  management. 
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cess  of  wildlife  plantings  made  on  farms;  working  with  the 
wildlife  protectors  on  enforcement  of  game  laws;  making 
experimental  plantings  of  potential  new  food  and  cover 
plants;  tabulating  records  of  planting  materials  distributed; 
contacting  workers  in  various  agricultural  agencies. 

Principal  activities  during  the  fall  and  winter  may  consist 
of  measuring  seed  production  on  selected  shrub  lespedeza 
borders;  making  hunter  bag  checks  on  dove  and  squirrel 
hunts;  helping  to  operate  checking  stations  on  wildlife  man- 
agement areas;  collecting  ovaries  and  other  data  from  deer 
killed;  checking  results  of  experimental  plantings;  making 
monthly  quail  and  rabbit  utilization  checks  on  study  areas; 
distributing  applications  for  planting  materials  and  informa- 
tional literature;  assisting  with  annual  deer  drive  censuses; 
making  special  investigations  of  game  populations  on  certain 
areas. 

Many  of  these  activities,  and  others,  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  subsequent  articles.  At  present,  let  us  discuss 


In  recent  years,  hundreds  of  miles  of  shrub  and  sericea  les- 
pedeza field  borders  have  been  planted  throughout  the  State. 
Biologists  distribute  planting  materials  and  check  on  results. 

briefly  one  of  the  more  time-consuming  duties  of  a  wildlife 
biologist:  distribution  of  wildlife  planting  materials. 

Habitat  Improvement 

Suppose  you  as  an  individual  would  like  to  plant  some 
food  for  wildlife  on  your  farm.  You  secure  a  standard  ap- 
plication form  at  the  office  of  the  county  agent,  soil  con- 
servationist, or  other  agricultural  agency.  You  read  thereon 
that  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  distributes  free  of 
charge  shrub  lespedeza,  sericea  lespedeza,  multiflora  rose, 
and  annual  seed  mix.  But,  you  are  not  familiar  with  some 


of  these  items,  so  what  do  you  do?  You  contact  the  biologist 
whose  name  appears  on  the  bottom  of  the  application.  It  is 
his  responsibility  to  see  that  you  receive  the  necessary  as- 
sistance. If  time  permits  he  will  visit  your  farm  to  make  his 
recommendations;  if  not,  he  will  call  in  one  of  his  temporary 
farm  game  workers,  or  one  of  the  agricultural  agents  in  the 
county. 

When  your  application  has  been  properly  filled  out  it  is 
turned  over  to  the  biologist  for  processing.  He  keeps  a 
running  tabulation  of  all  applications — this  being  necessary 
to  stay  within  the  allotments  set  up  for  each  district. 

When  the  time  for  distribution  arrives  the  biologist  ar- 
ranges for  delivery  of  materials  to  the  various  counties  in 
his  district.  There  they  are  delivered  to  cooperators  with  the 
help  of  individuals  mentioned  above.  In  many  instances  the 
biologist  actually  delivers  the  materials  himself.  But  whether 
he  actually  handles  the  planting  materials  or  not,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  district  biologist  to  see  that  they  are 
distributed  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  Last  year  some 
14,000  units  of  shrub  lespedeza,  11,000  units  of  sericea, 
20,000  units  of  annual  seed  mix,  and  1,250,000  multiflora 
rose  plants  were  distributed  to  some  10,000  cooperators 
throughout  the  state.  Even  with  all  the  help  he  can  get  you 
can  see  that  the  winter  and  spring  months — when  the  bulk 
of  the  distribution  is  done — are  extremely  busy  ones  for  the 
biologist. 

When  the  planting  materials  have  all  been  distributed  the 
biologist  prepares  a  list  of  the  cooperators  by  counties.  This 
list  includes  the  names,  addresses,  and  amounts  of  the  various 
materials  they  received.  These  lists,  along  with  the  original 
applications,  are  filed  in  the  Raleigh  office.  From  these  lists 
there  is  subsequently  made  a  random  selection  of  farms  to 
check  for  development  of  plantings,  their  effectiveness  in 
increasing  the  game  supply,  and  observations  for  further 
improving  their  effectiveness. 

We  have  tried  to  outline  some  of  the  multitudinous  duties 
and  activities  of  a  game  biologist,  with  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  one  phase  of  the  work.  Now,  do  you  know  what 
a  wildlife  biologist  is?  Certainly  not!  But,  you  shouldn't  be 
expected  to  take  all  of  your  medicine  in  one  dose.  Read  the 
next  revealing  installments  and  make  up  your  own  definition! 


A  dove  hunter  has  his  kill  checked  by  a  biologist.  A  tremen- 
dous amount  of  data  about  our  game  species  is  continuously 
gathered,  tabulated,  analyzed,  and  applied  in  management. 
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UNUIRNTED  DEER  KILLERS 


by  Elizabeth  Etheridge 

University  of  Georgia  News  Bureau 
Southeastern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study  photos 

Silent,  swift  and  thorough  are  these  deer  slayers.  They  have  many  names 
and  work  in  various  ways  but  they  all  belong  to  the  same  gang:  parasites. 


■  OUR  years  ago  wildlife  conservation  authorities  of  1 1 
Southeastern  states  joined  forces  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  seek  out  an  unwanted  "deer  slayer." 

They  wanted  to  know  what  caused  periodic  "die-offs"  in 
the  region's  white-tailed  deer  herds — die-offs  which  some- 
times claimed  so  many  animals  that  hunting  was  poor  for 
years  to  come  if  not  absolutely  prohibited  because  of  the 
shortage  of  animals. 

An  agency,  the  Southeastern  Cooperative  Deer  Disease 
Study,  was  established  to  investigate  these  baffling  die-offs, 
with  headquarters  at  the  University  of  Georgia's  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  search  began;  clues  were  collected  and  fitted  together; 
and  now  answers  are  beginning  to  emerge. 

Officials  at  the  Study — which  now  substitutes  "Wildlife" 
for  "Deer"  in  its  title  because  its  activities  have  been  greatly 


broadened — are  careful  to  say  "beginning  to  emerge,"  for 
there  may  be  new  evidence  to  turn  up  later,  but  at  least 
they  feel  that  they  are  on  the  right  track. 

Not  a  Single  Killer 

It  appears  that  there  is  not  just  a  single  killer,  but  many. 
They  are  parasites,  the  major  offenders  being  round  worms, 
tape  worms,  flukes,  bot  flies,  and  lice  which  with  a  host  of 
other  organisms  work  their  way  into  an  animal  until  it  sickens 
and  dies. 

In  all  the  deer  die-offs  in  recent  years  in  the  Southeast, 
significant  numbers  of  both  internal  and  external  parasites 
have  been  found.  They  gain  their  best  foothold  in  deer  when 
the  deer  themselves  become  so  numerous  that  the  area  they 
occupy  is  inadequate  to  supply  their  needs.  When  natural 
browse  and  mast  crops  are  gone  and  deer  get  hungry,  the 
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This  deer  kidney  was  infested  with  58  large  American  liver 
flukes,  a  parasite  which  is  a  real  killer  in  the  southeast. 
Below:  Veterinary  student  assistants  dissect  and  examine  deer 
heads  collected  from  Tennessee.  Cause  of  mortality  is  sought. 


1 , 
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parasites  have  a  good  opportunity  to  move  in  and  take  over. 
They  seldom  miss  the  chance. 

The  staff  of  the  Southeastern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease 
Study  has  been  looking  for  these  deer  killers  all  over  the 
Southeast  from  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  to  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  Carolinas.  They  call  them  "a  new  kind  of  deer 
hunter,"  which  abide  by  no  laws,  recognize  no  seasons,  and 
are  governed  only  by  their  voracious  appetites. 

Twelve  Parasites 

To  date  12  different  kinds  of  potential  deer  killing  para- 
sites have  been  found  in  the  Southeast.  They  are  brain 
worms,  gullet  worms,  stomach  worms,  nodular  worms,  whip 
worms,  lung  worms,  tape  worms,  liver  flukes,  rumen  flukes, 
nasal  bots,  biting  lice,  and  ticks. 

All  can  be  deadly.  In  the  first  place,  parasite  infection 
results  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the  deer's  body  weight  and 
antler  size.  In  the  second,  they  take  a  heavy  toll  on 
the  vitality  and  reproductive  potentialities  of  these  animals. 
Finally,  they  take  the  animal  itself.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hayes, 


Director  of  the  Study,  estimates  that  within  the  past  year 
stomach  worms  and  lung  worms  alone  have  harvested  more 
deer  in  certain  areas  than  all  the  hunters  put  together. 

In  the  Southeast  last  year  there  were  three  significant 
instances  of  deer  mortality  in  isolated  areas  of  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina.  In  each  case  the  mortality 
appeared  to  be  intricately  associated  with  heavy  parasitic 
infections,  and  on  each  occasion  there  were  more  deer  in 
the  area  than  there  was  natural  food  available  for  them 
to  eat. 

Young  Deer  Affected  Most 

In  Maryland,  for  instance,  the  deer  died  as  a  result  of 
the  combined  effects  of  starvation,  stomach  worms,  biting 
lice  and  a  bitter  cold  winter.  The  deaths  were  concentrated 
among  young  deer  which  could  not  compete  for  the  remain- 
ing food,  deer  crippled  by  automobiles,  and  those  animals 
weakened  by  nature.  A  long  siege  of  deep  snow  triggered 
the  die-off. 

All  of  the  animals  which  died  in  the  Maryland  area  were 
extremely  emaciated  and  a  marked  absence  of  abdominal 
and  kidney  fat  was  evident.  Very  significant  differences  were 
shown  by  a  contrast  of  the  bone  marrows  of  these  animals 
with  those  of  the  healthy  animals  that  were  taken  for  com- 
parative studies.  The  lipid  content  (fatty  material)  from  the 
bone  marrow  of  the  animals  that  died  varied  from  2.5  to 
11.3%,  whereas  those  of  the  healthy  animals  ranged  from 
39  to  83%.  According  to  confirmed  accounts  from  earlier 
workers,  a  bone-marrow-lipid-content  of  less  than  10% 
affords  substantial  evidence  of  malnutrition  and  subsequent 
starvation.  Comparative  studies  also  strongly  suggested  that 
stomach  worms  and  enormous  numbers  of  biting  lice  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  mortality  rate. 

During  December  1960,  on  a  private  hunt  club  in  the 
delta  region  of  Mississippi,  a  five-and-a-half  year  old  doe 
was  found  in  an  extremely  weakened  condition.  Because  of 
obvious  signs  of  illness,  this  animal  was  killed  and  a  careful 
necropsy  was  performed.  A  large  number  of  adult  lung  worms 
were  found  in  the  air  passages  and  a  diagnosis  of  verminous 
pneumonia  was  later  confirmed  in  the  central  laboratory. 
The  lung  tissues  were  riddled  by  the  larval  forms  of  this 
parasitic  species.  A  few  months  later,  approximately  30  dead 
fawns  were  found  in  the  immediate  area. 

Several  weeks  after  this  mortality,  an  investigation  was 
conducted  to  determine  the  possible  cause  of  deaths.  Heavy 
stomach  worm  infections  were  found  in  three  deer  that  were 
examined  and  in  all  animals  collected,  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  were  greatly  thickened  and  there  was  marked  in- 
flammation. It  later  appeared  that  both  lung  worms  and 
stomach  worms  had  also  contributed  to  the  deer  deaths. 

North  Carolina  Die-off 

In  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  this  year,  73  dead  deer 
were  found  in  three  lonely  and  isolated  coves  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains.  Although  the  die-off  was  not  discovered 
until  after  the  peak  of  mortality,  nine  representative  deer 
specimens  were  procured  and  the  lungs  of  each  were  found 
to  be  torn  apart  by  the  larval  forms  of  lung  worms.  This 
was  considered  evidence  enough  to  believe  that  these  para- 
sites had  contributed  heavily  to  the  mortality.  Stomach 
worms  were  also  found  with  as  many  as  6000  being  collected 
from  a  single  deer. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  there  was  a  definite  cor- 
relation between  the  number  of  stomach  worms  found  and 
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the  bone-marrow-fat-content  of  each  deer:  the  more  stomach 
worms  present,  the  lower  the  percentage  of  bone  marrow  fat. 

Members  of  the  Wildlife  Disease  Study  staff  were  on 
hand  to  investigate  each  of  these  instances  of  deer  mortality. 
They  collected  animals  that  had  died  and  made  complete 
or  partial  necropsies  of  each.  All  gross  lesions  were  recorded, 
and  tissues  from  many  organs  were  preserved  for  microscopic 
examination. 

They  also  looked  for  systemic  fungi  infections,  attempted 
isolations  of  infectious  bacterial  and  viral  organisms,  and 
searched  out  toxic  substances  in  either  the  stomach  contents 
or  animal  tissues.  Many  parasites  were  also  collected  from 
each  animal  and  these  were  later  identified. 

From  these  methodical  and  rather  extensive  studies,  only 
the  parasites  could  be  singled  out  as  the  cause  of  the  three 
consecutive  white-tailed  deer  die-offs.  The  significance  of 
these  guileful  and  insidious  creatures  was  apparent:  they  are 
the  "unwanted  hunters"  in  the  Southeast,  hunters  which  are 
sure  to  play  a  significant  role  in  game  management  practices 
in  the  future. 

Answers  Lie  in  Research 

Before  the  Georgia  veterinarians  and  biologists  began  their 
study  of  deer  diseases  in  1957,  very  little  was  known  about 
deer  parasites  in  this  region.  There  are  still  many  unanswered 
questions.  Where  do  the  parasites  come  from?  How  are  they 
carried?  How  do  they  get  into  deer?  What  can  they  mean 
for  deer  hunters  in  this  region?  The  answers  lie  in  intensive 
research. 

And  research  is  continuing.  Specialists  of  the  Wildlife 
Disease  Study  are  ready  to  go  anywhere  in  the  Southeast 
at  any  time  to  investigate  mysterious  animal  deaths.  They 
have  already  located  a  primary  killer  in  parasites,  and  they 
think  they  know  why  these  killers  have  gained  such  a 
strangle  hold  in  some  areas. 
They  say  it's  overpopulation. 

This  theory,  of  course,  must  have  proof  so  the  Study 
is  now  conducting  a  region-wide  parasite  survey.  They  are 
collecting  and  thoroughly  examining  10  deer  taken  at  random 
from  potentially  critical  locations  within  each  participating 
state.  Where  surveys  have  been  completed,  overpopulation 
continues  to  crop  up  as  the  real  cause  of  trouble. 

Overpopulation  Is  Real  Problem 

Every  incidence  of  deer  die-offs  last  winter  occurred  in 
greatly  overpopulated  herds.  Sometimes  there  were  twice  as 
many  animals  in  an  .  area  as  the  range  could  possibly 
accommodate.  The  food  supplies  got  low;  sometimes  the 
weather  became  severe;  animals  grew  weak;  and  the  full 
fury  of  parasitism  moved  in. 

The  Southeast's  wildlife  veterinarians  and  biologists  say 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions that  now  exist  in  many  deer  herds. 

The  light  mortality  noted  in  recent  years  should  be  inter- 
preted as  a  precursor  of  a  "major  die-off"  within  a  few  years 
to  come.  The  time  of  such  a  die-off  will  be  governed  by 
several  factors:  1,  when  deer  populations  within  a  certain 
area  exceed  the  range  carrying  capacity  of  that  area;  2, 
when  adequate  numbers  of  worm  and  insect  parasites  enter 
the  picture;  3,  when  animals  become  starved,  stunted  and 
weakened  until  their  body  resistance  is  at  a  low  ebb;  and 
4,  when  environmental  conditions  such  as  an  extended  winter 
complicate  an  already  difficult  situation. 

In  short,  overpopulation  among  deer  results  in  malnutrition; 
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partial  starvation  is  the  forerunner  of  parasitism;  and  the 
worms  and  their  associates  then  move  in  and  make  a  major 
set-back  in  the  number  of  white-tailed  deer  available  for  the 
hunting  public. 

Greater  Deer  Harvest  Needed 

The  logical  solution  to  the  problem  of  parasitism  in  white- 
tailed  deer,  the  Wildlife  Disease  Study  experts  say,  is  the 
reduction  of  deer  populations  to  comply  with  the  specific 
range  carrying  capacities.  This  should  be  done  through  legal 
deer  harvests.  In  many  overstocked  areas,  it  is  becoming 
imperative  that  hunters  take  more  animals,  and  this  must 
include  does,  before  the  number  of  animals  ever  can  be  re- 
tained at  a  safe  level. 

"If  this  is  not  accomplished  by  sportsmen,  the  parasites 
and  their  accomplices  will  do  so  without  invitation  or 
hesitation,"  Dr.  Hayes  says.  "A  few  parasites  do  not  exert 
harmful  effects  on  either  the  animal's  health  or  its  venison, 
but  when  they  are  present  in  great  numbers,  they  become 
the  unwanted  hunters." 


These  technicians  are  determining:  the  bone  marrow  fat  content 
of  deer  collected  from  a  management  area  in  North  Carolina. 
Below:  The  windpipe  of  a  Louisiana  deer  is  examined  for  lung- 
worms.  This  parasite   also   infests  deer  in  North  Carolina. 
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WILDLIFE  Hits  All-time  Peak 

During  the  annual  fall  subscription  sales  campaign,  employees  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  brought  total  monthly  circulation  up  to  75,707 
copies  for  the  current  issue.  This  is  a  gain  of  almost  2,000  over  last  year 
and  ranks  this  magazine  as  one  of  the  top  in  the  country  in  circulation.  At  an 
estimated  five  readers  per  copy  the  magazine  will  reach  375,000  each  month. 

Top  salesmen  were  wildlife  protectors  Kenneth  Beam,  Concord,  1,345;  John  0. 
Brown,  Charlotte,  1, 288  ;  Foster  Forbes  Jr.,  Manteo,  1,027,  and  A.  Eugene 
Jones,  Siler  City,,  876. 

Boat  Registration  Time 

Effective  January  1,  1962  all  operators  of  boats  powered  by  machinery  of 
more  than  ten  horsepower  will  be  required  to  have  new  or  renewal  certificates  of 
registration  in  possession  when  operating  their  boats.  Renewal  notices  were 
sent  out  to  all  boat  owners  whose  craft  were  registered  during  1961.  Also 
sent  to  each  registered  boat  owner  was  a  copy  of  a  revised  guide  to  compliance 
with  the  Motorboat  Safety  Act  of  1961.  Commercial  fishermen  may  renew 
their  boat  registration  without  cost  by  submitting  to  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion 1)   a  signed  statement  certifying  that  the  boat  is  a  commercial  fishing  boat, 
as  defined  in  G.  S.  75A-5,  and  2)  a  receipt,  signed  by  an  authorized  agent  of 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development ,  Division  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  bearing  the  boat  number  originally  awarded  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  showing  that  the  commercial  fishing  boat  license  tax  imposed  by 
G.  S.  113-174.7  has  been  paid  for  the  period  during  which  the  application 
for  renewal  is  submitted. 

Fishing  Licenses  for  New  Year 

Anglers  who  fished  with  county  or  state  fishing  licenses  during  1961  will  need 
new  licenses  to  fish  in  calendar  year  1962.  As  a  result  of  action  by  the  1961 
Legislature,  state-wide  resident  fishing  licenses  will  sell  at  $4.25,  and 
county  licenses  at  $1.  65.  One-day  fishing  permits  will  cost  $0. 85.  Nonresident 
state-wide  fishing  licenses  will  cost  $8.25,  nonresident  five-day  licenses  $3.75, 
and  nonresident  one-day  licenses  will  cost  $1.65.  Special  mountain  trout 
licenses  for  residents  and  nonresidents  at  $1. 25  and  $3. 25  respectively  will 
be  required  of  all  mountain  trout  fishermen.  The  official  1962  fishing 
regulations  will  be  issued  with  each  license.  Combination  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  purchased  on  or  after  August  1,  1961  are  valid  until  July  31,  1962. 
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The  Muskrat's  year 


Text  by  Jack  Dermid 

v 

W  ISIT  the  muskrat  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  you  will 
find  him  busy,  busy  building  houses,  digging  bank  dens,  engi- 
neering canals,  grooming  his  fur,  eating,  fighting,  raising 
families,  or  escaping  from  enemies.  He  does  not  hibernate 
nor  store  food  and  activity  is,  briefly,  the  story  of  his  life. 

The  busy  muskrat,  unfortunately,  bears  an  uncomplimen- 
tary name.  It  is  true  that  the  mammal  is  a  rodent,  has  typical 
features  of  one,  and  possesses  two  glands  in  the  pelvic  region 
which  exude  a  musky  substance.  But  the  muskrat  is  a  far  cry 
from  being  the  rat  his  name  implies. 

He  is  as  clean  as  mammals  go.  Although  living  in  a  wet 
and  muddy  environment,  the  muskrat  keeps  his  fur  well- 
groomed.  He  feeds  primarily  on  inoffensive  vegetable  foods 
and  uses  toilets  away  from  his  living  quarters. 

Like  the  beaver,  the  muskrat  is  well-equipped  for  life  in 
marshes,  ponds,  and  rivers.  His  large,  partly  webbed  hind 


Illustrations  by  Wallace  Hughes 

feet,  fringed  with  stiff  hairs,  are  designed  for  swimming;  his 
vertically  flattened  tail,  a  rudder.  Lips  that  can  be  sealed  be- 
hind the  front  teeth  permit  gnawing  underwater. 

But  the  muskrat's  pelt  is  his  finest  possession.  Long, 
glossy  guard  hairs  hide  dense  and  waterproof  underfur  that 
keep  him  warm  in  the  coldest  water.  The  color  ranges  from 
black  to  tan,  but  typical  coloration  is  dark  brown  on  the 
back,  reddish-brown  on  the  sides  with  grayish  undersides. 

The  average  adult  weighs  about  2Vz  pounds  and  is  about 
22  inches  long  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail.  The  tail  makes  up 
nearly  half  of  the  length.  The  muskrat  lives  in  every  county 
in  North  Carolina,  reaching  greatest  abundance  in  the 
marshes  of  Currituck  Sound,  but  absent,  however,  from  coast- 
al marshes  south  of  Pamlico  Sound.  The  species  is  also  widely 
distributed  in  North  America,  ranging  across  the  continent 
north  of  Mexico  wherever  suitable  habitat  occurs. 
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Although  the  muskrat  is  largely  a  vegetarian,  his  diet  may  in-  Favorite  foods  in  our  coastal  marshes  include  cattail,  three- 

chide  river  mussels  (shown),  crayfish,  snails,  and  other  ani-  square,  and  pickerelweed.  Where  natural  foods  are  limited, 

mal  foods.  He  sometimes  digs  up  hibernating  frogs  in  winter.  muskrats  may  raid  corn  or  soybean  fields  or  graze  in  pastures. 
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uskrats  build  conspicuous  houses  of  dead 
ie  sturdy  structures  are  used  the  year- 
ave  underwater  tunnels  for  access  and 
Inland,  nests  are  usually  dug  in  banks. 


t  families  are  large  and  arrive  frequently  from 
rough  August.  The  female  has  the  task  of  rear- 
young  which  grow  rapidly  and  can  care  for 
ves  in  a  month,  almost  grown  in  six  months. 


The  Muskrat's  Year 


lUSKRATS  make  their  home  wherever  there  is  per- 
manent water  and  a  nearby  food  supply.  The  water  may  be 
an  extensive  marsh,  either  salt  or  fresh,  a  drainage  ditch,  a 
farm  pond,  or  stream.  They  are  not  too  particular  if  there  is 
enough  water  to  provide  a  means  of  escape  from  enemies. 

In  the  large  marshes  of  northeastern  North  Carolina, 
muskrats  build  dome-shaped  nests  from  dead  cattail  leaves 
and  other  vegetation.  These  characteristic  huts  may  be  three 
feet  high  and  provide  both  winter  and  nesting  quarters.  There 
is  usually  only  a  single  chamber  inside,  perhaps  with  several 
snug  alcoves,  but  several  underwater  tunnels  may  serve  as 
access  and  escape  routes.  The  soggy  walls  of  vegetation  fur- 
nish insulation  from  both  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat, 
even  an  emergency  supply  of  food. 

Houses  are  seldom  built  inland.  Instead,  muskrats  tunnel 
into  banks  along  rivers  or  ditches  or,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  landowners,  into  the  dams  of  farm  ponds.  Entrance  to  a 
bank  den  is  usually  underwater. 

The  nature  of  the  muskrat  is  to  live  a  solitary  existence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  muskrats  are  rather  intolerant  of  each 
other  and  compete  aggressively  for  nesting  and  feeding  terri- 
tories. The  males  are  particularly  quarrelsome  during  the 
mating  season  and  engage  in  vicious  fights.  Sometimes  in 
winter,  however,  several  muskrats  may  nest  together  for 
warmth  and,  of  course,  females  share  quarters  with  their 
young  until  they  are  weaned. 

The  breeding  season  begins  early  and  lasts  for  many 
months.  In  North  Carolina,  most  of  the  young  are  born  from 
April  through  August.  Litters  may  contain  from  1  to  1 1 
young,  but  the  average  is  about  5.  At  birth,  baby  muskrats 
are  about  four  inches  long,  blind,  almost  naked,  and  weigh 
about  %  ounce.  But  they  grow  rapidly  and  when  their  eyes 
open  in  about  two  weeks,  they  are  miniature  replicas  of  their 
parents,  capable  of  swimming  and  diving.  The  young  are 
weaned  when  about  four  weeks  old  and  are  often  driven 
from  the  nest  by  the  female  to  make  room  for  a  new  litter. 
Females  may  breed  three  or  more  times  each  year. 


In  order  for  the  race  to  survive,  muskrats  must  be  prolific. 
Like  rabbits,  they  are  essentially  a  prey  species  and  are 
subject  to  destruction  by  the  ravages  of  nature.  Mink,  rac- 
coons, birds  of  prey,  and  man  seek  adults  while  the  young 
are  constantly  taken  by  snakes,  large  fish,  and  turtles.  When 
population  pressures  result  in  food  shortages  or  habitat  is 
destroyed  by  drought,  wanderers  are  even  more  subject  to 
predation.  Flash  floods  and  storm  tides  may  drown  entire 
litters  inside  nests.  And  diseases  and  parasites  also  bring 
death. 

Muskrat  management  in  North  Carolina  is  largely  through 
the  establishment  of  sound  trapping  regulations  and  their 
enforcement.  Habitat  improvement  has  proved  effective 
where  needed  and  consists  of  eradicating  undesirable  plants 
to  permit  the  entry  of  better  species,  building  dikes  to  main- 
tain constant  water  levels  or  create  new  wetlands,  and  plant- 
ing food  patches. 

Many  predators  consider  the  muskrat  fair  quarry.  In  Currituck 
marshes,  the  raccoon  preys  heavily  on  young  in  the  nest  and 
where  abundant  may  be  a  limiting  factor  in  their  production. 
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Although  largely  nocturnal,  muskrats  are  sometimes 
observed  during  the  day.  They  swim  silently  and  deep 
in  the  water  and  stroke  the  hind  feet  alternately  for 
propulsion;  the  front  feet  are  held  against  the  chin. 


The  Muskrats  Year 

(n  North  Carolina,  the  niuskrat's  pelt 
becomes  prime  in  January  and  February. 
The  hair  is  fully  grown,  attained  its 
richest  color,  and  set  firmly  in  the  hide. 
Although  the  trapping  season  begins  ear- 
lier to  coincide  with  the  season  on  other 
furbearers,  wise  trappers  wait  until  these 
months  to  seek  muskrats  so  that  their 
pelts  will  command  the  highest  prices. 

Of  all  the  furbearers,  the  muskrat  is 
the  easiest  to  trap.  He  leaves  conspicu- 
ous signs  for  trappers  to  read  such  as 
tracks,  trails,  slides,  and  toilets,  and 
traps  are  set  with  a  fair  amount  of  cer- 
tainty. Trappers  must  use  special  traps 
that  kill  the  mammal  or  else  set  their 
traps  so  that  he  will  drown  quickly. 
Otherwise,  the  muskrat  will  likely  gnaw 
or  wring  off  his  foot  and  escape. 

A  surprising  number  of  muskrats  are 
trapped  every  year  in  North  Carolina. 
According  to  reports  from  fur  dealers, 
the  1960-1961  season  set  an  all-time 
record  with  184,647  pelts  being  sold, 
netting  trappers  nearly  $150,000.  Be- 
cause of  uncertainties  in  the  market,  the 
average  price  per  pelt  was  a  low  $.80. 

Where  the  carcass  was  sold,  trappers 
faired  a  little  better  per  animal.  Thou- 
sands of  muskrats  are  shipped  annually 
from  Currituck  County  and  sold  as 
"marsh  rabbits"  in  the  meat  markets  of 
Baltimore  and  other  northern  cities. 

The  muskrat's  fur  is  both  beautiful 
and  durable  and  most  of  it  is  used  in 
making  garments  for  ladies. 

Although  the  muskrat  is  valuable  eco- 
nomically, perhaps  his  greatest  value  is 
in  giving  farm  boys  and  girls  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  our  outdoor  heritage.  Hours 
spent  tending  traplines  will  always  be  re- 
membered. 


Many  thousands  of  muskrats  are  trapped  annually 
in  North  Carolina.  Through  the  years,  the  species 
has  contributed  greatly  to  our  rural  economy  and 
to  the  outdoor  education  of  farm  boys  and  girls. 
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Conducted    by    Duane  Raver 


IThE  boating  public  has  been  pelted  for  some  time  with 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  how  to  stay  alive,  afloat. 
What  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  a  boat  have  been  the 
subjects  of  many  articles  in  newspapers,  sporting  magazines, 
and  other  publications.  Emphasis  often  centers  around  sea- 
manship, navigation,  and  the  like.  Boat  seaworthiness,  safety 
equipment,  and  small  craft  handling  also  come  in  for  their 
share  of  space. 

Are  we  actually  on  the  right  course  in  boating  safety  edu- 
cation? The  answer  is  wrapped  up  in  boating  accident  sta- 
tistics accumulated  over  the  years.  If  boating  accidents  per 
thousand  boats  in  use  go  up,  safety  education  isn't  getting 
through;  if  the  rate  goes  down,  maybe  education  can  claim 
a  victory.  Certainly  any  boating  safety  education  is  far  bet- 
ter than  none.  It  appears,  however,  that  emphasis  on  some 
phases  of  the  subject  is  slightly  misguided. 

While  the  study  of  navigation,  for  example,  is  fine  and 
beyond  question  as  to  helpfulness  to  the  boater,  it  should 
take  a  back  seat  to  the  effort  in  checking  pure  carelessness 
when  it  comes  to  urgency.  In  other  words,  a  determined  pro- 
gram of  boating  safety  education  should,  as  one  of  its  first 
responsibilities,  tell  the  boater  that  he  is  careless,  pure  and 
simple.  Then,  perhaps  teach  him  navigation.  Now  this  is  not 
to  pick  on  navigation,  but  simply  to  put  first  things  first. 

"More  common  sense  and  good  judgement  on  the  part 
of  a  small  minority  of  boatmen  could  reduce  boating  acci- 
dents by  one-half."  This  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an  article 
entitled  "Census  of  Boating  Safety"  in  the  September-October 
issue  of  Outboard  Boating,  the  official  publication  ot  the 
Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America.  The  conclusion  stated 
in  this  sentence  was  not  drawn  hastily  and  is  based  on  a  care- 
ful study  of  national  boating  accident  statistics  for  1960. 

The  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  study  for  1960 
found  that  48.9  percent  of  the  fatal  boating  accidents  were 
caused  by  "negligence."  Standing  in  the  boat,  poor  observa- 
tion, unbalanced  load,  and  the  like  are  categories  which  are 
listed  under  the  general  heading  of  negligence.  How  do  you 
educate  against  such  mishaps?  What  sort  of  course  do  you 
teach  to  prevent  standing  up  in  a  boat?  One  approach  would 
be  to  instruct  the  boatman  on  how  to  save  himself  after  he 
is  in  the  water.  And  this  is  being  done.  But  why  do  the  ac- 
cidents of  this  type  have  to  happen?  Actually  they're  not 
accidents  at  all;  all  were  more  or  less  deliberately  caused. 

The  study  here  quoted  makes  for  interesting  reading  even 
if  you  quarrel  with  the  validity  or  accuracy  of  the  figures, 
and  should  provide  food  for  thought  when  next  you  rev  up 
the  outboard.  Write  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America,  307 


North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois,  for  further  in- 
formation. 

Watch  the  Rivers 

Running  water,  with  its  currents  and  subsurface  objects, 
presents  more  boating  problems  than  do  lakes  or  other  "still 
water"  situations.  The  only  more  dangerous  water  is  a  break- 
ing surf,  and  this  is  just  about  an  impossible  situation  to  deal 
with.  Rivers  are  muddy  more  often  than  they  are  clear; 
visability  to  any  depth  is  nil.  Rocks  and  other  obstacles  are 
usually  hidden  just  below  the  surface,  waiting  to  capsize  or 
rip  the  bottom  out  of  a  boat. 

And  when  trouble  comes,  the  swift  currents  swirl  the  boat 


Duane  Raver 

Yes,  that's  right,  it's  a  boat.  It  has  maybe  three  inches  of 
freeboard,  12  feet  of  cold  water  under  it,  and  two  likely 
candidates  for  the  1961  Fatal  Boating  Accident  list  on  board. 

away  from  the  bobbing  victims,  suck  lifesaving  devices  out 
of  reach  and  generally  create  death-dealing  problems.  And 
for  some  reason  or  other,  more  unsafe  boats  seem  to  show 
up  on  rivers.  This  isn't  necessarily  the  river's  fault,  but  does 
add  up  to  more  fatalities  on  this  water  type. 

Many  difficulties  normally  encountered  on  rivers  could 
be  overcome  by  a  little  study  of  the  various  physical  aspects 
of  the  water:  where  are  the  sandbars,  are  there  tricky  currents 
and  eddies,  what  about  possible  rapids,  and  so  on.  Then  at 
least  be  more  than  prepared  for  these  situations  by  wearing 
a  life-saving  device  at  all  times,  keeping  more  than  normal 
lookouts,  cutting  speed,  and  not  taking  chances. 

River  cruises  can  be  very  satisfying  experiences,  but  re- 
member, considerably  more  fuel  will  be  required  in  coming 
up  stream  than  was  needed  for  the  downstream  run.  Unless 
adequate,  dependable  fuel  facilities  are  available  on  the 
"other  end,"  take  an  extra  supply.  Also  count  on  the  cruise 
taking  a  little  more  time  than  calculated;  this  means  that 
darkness  very  likely  will  be  encountered  and  this  in  turn 
calls  for  boat  lights  and  a  flashlight.  Just  be  careful. 
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Governor  Sanford  made  Governor's  Award  presentations  at  the 
banquet.  Here,  Explorer  Scout  Bill  Trull  accepts  the  award 
made  to  Explorer  Post  10  of  Charlotte  for  scout  conservation. 


Regional  awards  for  water  conservation  are  presented  to  David 
S.  Weaver  (center),  Raleigh,  and  Cecil  Morris,  Atlantic,  by 
Ted  Williams.  Not  shown,  Fred  Doutt,  Canton,  western  winner. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 


1961  Convention  Highlights 


L.  R.  HarriU  (right),  State  4-H  Leader, 
reads  accomplishments  of  Bruce  Keller  of 
Forest  City,  a  Governor's  Award  recipient. 


B 


HGGEST  and  best"  are  the  words 
to  describe  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  in 
Greensboro  last  November.  Outstanding 
event  of  the  meeting  was  the  giving  of 
awards  to  outstanding  workers  in  the 
field  of  conservation  throughout  North 
Carolina.  Governor  Terry  Sanford  and 
Baseball  Celebrity  Ted  Williams  were  on 
hand  to  hand  out  awards  and  congratula- 
tions. The  awards  program  is  sponsored 
by  The  Sears  Foundation. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  the 
following  state  officers  were  elected: 
President:  James  A.  Connelly,  Morgan- 
ton;  Eastern  Vice-president:  Norman 
Perry,  Colerain;  Central  Vice-president: 
Walton  McNairy,  Greensboro;  Western 
Vice-president:  Phil  H.  Bracewell,  New- 
ton; Secretary:  Chester  W.  Arnold, 
Greensboro;  Treasurer:  Turner  W.  Battle, 
Rocky  Mount. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors: 
James  A.  Connelly,  Morganton;  Norman 
Perry,  Colerain;  Walton  McNairy, 
Greensboro;  Phil  H.  Bracewell,  Newton; 
Chester  W.  Arnold,  Greensboro. 

Governor's  Awards  went  to  P.  K. 
Gravely,  Rocky  Mount,  Conservationist 


of  the  Year;  Junior  Conservationist: 
Ruben  R.  Cowles,  Statesville;  4-H  Con- 
servation: Bruce  Keller,  Forest  City; 
Forestry  Conservation:  Horace  J.  Green, 
Raleigh;  Water  Conservation:  Vivian 
Whitfield,  Wallace;  FFA  Conservation: 
Douglas  Byrum,  Monroe;  Soil  Conserva- 
tion: James  Bellamy,  Jr.,  Shallotte;  Con- 
servation  Writing:   Chester   W.  Davis, 


PROTECTOR  of  the  YEAR 

"In  Appreciation.  The  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  recognizes  the  extra 
work  after  hours  contributed  in  the  cause 
of  conservation  and  makes  this  award  to 
the  Protector  of  the  Year."  These  words 
are  inscribed  on  the  placque  awarded  to 
Lindsay  A.  Everette  of  Windsor,  Bertie 
County  wildlife  protector. 

Besides  having  an  outstanding  record 
as  a  wildlife  protector,  Everette  donates 
large  amounts  of  his  own  time  to  working 
with  scout,  FFA,  4-H,  and  school  groups. 
He  is  continuously  making  the  youth  of 
his  county — the  sportsmen  of  tomorrow — 
aware  of  the  true  values  of  our  outdoor 
heritage. 
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Members  of  the  Junior  Outdoor  Club  of 
Greensboro  attended  the  convention  and 
were  responsible  for  many  outstanding:  ex- 
hibits  on   wildlife   and   other  resources. 


The  new  officers  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  are  pictured  below 
(L.  to  R.) :  Walton  McNairy,  Central  Vice- 
president,  Greensboro;  Norman  Perry, 
Eastern  Vice-president,  Colerain;  James 
A.  Connelly,  President,  Morganton;  Turn- 
er W.  Battle,  Treasurer,  Rocky  Mount; 
Chester  W.  Arnold,  Secretary,  Greens- 
boro; and  Phil  H.  Bract* well.  Western 
Vice-president,  Newton. 


A  former  Wildlife  Commissioner,  James  A. 
Connelly  of  Morganton,  is  new  president. 


Winston-Salem;  Wildlife  Conservation: 
Catawba  Waterfowl,  Inc.,  Charlotte;  Boy 
Scout  Conservation:  Explorer  Post  10, 
Charlotte;  Wildlife  Protector  of  the 
Year:  Lindsay  E.  Everette,  Windsor,  and 
Wildlife  Club  of  the  Year:  Guilford 
County  Wildlife  Club,  Greensboro. 

District  awards  for  Soil  Conservation 
went  to:  Charlie  L.  Davis,  Pollocksville; 
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Elmore  McMichael.  Wentworth;  B.  F. 
Nesbitt,  Clyde. 

4-H  Conservation:  Miss  Gay  Batten, 
Kenly;  Robert  L.  Maness,  Robbins;  Sam 
Davis,  Jr.,  Hayesville. 

Water  Conservation:  Fred  V.  Doutt, 
Canton;  David  S.  Weaver,  Raleigh;  Cecil 
Morris,  Atlantic. 

Forestry  Conservation:  Arthur  D. 
Williams,  Lenoir;  Virgil  G.  Watkins, 
Chapel  Hill;  James  L.  Huff,  Jackson- 
ville. 

FFA  Conservation:  Henry  McCombs, 
Claremont;  Gerald  Matthews,  Fayette- 
ville;  Archie  Bright,  Chocowinity. 

Conservation  Writing:  Al  Geremonte. 
Asheville;  Dick  Pierce,  Charlotte;  Jack 
Dermid,  Raleigh. 

Wildlife  Conservation:  Kenneth  A. 
Wilson,  Winston-Salem;  Rowan  County 
Wildlife  Association,  Salisbury;  Kenneth 
M.  Sprunt,  Wilmington. 

Boy  Scout  Conservation:  George 
Bruce  Butler,  Garner;  Charles  Archi- 
bald Edwards,  Bladenboro;  Richard  E. 
Clapp,  Jr.,  Charlotte. 

Besides  the  awards  banquet,  the  con- 
vention featured  many  prominent  speak- 
ers on  conservation  matters. 


About'  the  Federation 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion is  a  statewide,  non-profit,  non-politi- 
cal organization  of  sportsmen  who  are 
actively  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  and  the  promotion 
of  wholesome  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Federation  was  organized  in  1945 
by  bringing  together  the  various  wildlife 
and  conservation  clubs  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  objective  was  to  create  a  pow- 
erful, united  voice  for  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. One  of  the  Federation's  first 
accomplishments  was  the  promotion  of 
legislation  which  established  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

The  continuing  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eration is  to  coordinate  the  efforts  and 
hopes  of  all  lovers  of  the  outdoors,  to 
correct  abuses  in  the  use  of  our  soils, 
waters,  forests  and  wildlife  and  to  serve 
as  spokesman  for  the  people.  One  of  its 
objectives  is  to  establish  conservation 
courses  in  public  schools. 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation is  affiliated  with  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  Turner  W.  Battle  of 
Rocky  Mount  is  executive  director. 
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felorfb  Carolina  State  Library 
Raleigh 


John  Ruthven,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS  OF 


Duck  Stamp  Sales 


by  Stuart  Critcher 

Federal  Aid  Coordinator 


I 


N  March  1934,  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation which  created  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp.  The  first  stamps 
went  on  sale  on  August  14  of  that  year 
for  $1.  By  Congressional  action  the  cost 
of  the  stamp  was  increased  to  $2  in 
1949-50,  and  to  $3  in  1959-60.  Initially, 
funds  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  were 
used  to  supplement  appropriated  monies 
used  for  the  purchase  and  operation  of 


waterfowl  refuges,  enforcement  of  hunt- 
ing regulations,  and  other  activities  in 
migratory  bird  conservation. 

In  recent  years  certain  portions  of 
the  stamp  funds  have  been  earmarked 
for  land  purchase  and  other  activities. 
As  of  July  1,  1960,  Public  Law  85-585 
requires  that  all  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  duck  stamps,  less  the  cost  of  print- 
ing and  distribution,  are  to  be  used  only 


for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  water- 
fowl. 

To  the  hunter  and  conservationist 
alike,  this  is  recognized  as  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation's  waterfowl  resources, 
for  it  is  recognized  that  immediate  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  place  valuable  wet- 
land areas  into  public  ownership  and  to 
manage  them  for  waterfowl. 

The  accompanying  graphs  tell  the 
story  of  Duck  Stamp  sales,  both  national- 
ly and  in  North  Carolina.  Despite  minor 
ups  and  downs,  the  trend  in  sales  shows 
a  steady  increase  since  1934.  This  re- 
flects an  accompanying  increase  in  hunt- 
ing pressure — with  a  resulting  greater 
demand  on  the  waterfowl  population. 
This  gradual  but  steady  increase  in  hunt- 
ing pressure,  and  the  accompanying  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese 
killed  each  year,  indicate  clearly  the 
great  need  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  wetland  areas.  New  refuges  and 
management  areas  are  needed  on  the 
wintering  grounds  in  order  to  feed  and 
protect  waterfowl  populations  during  the 
critical  winter  months.  They  are  also 
vital  in  the  major  breeding  areas  in  order 
to  restore  and  preserve  marsh  areas 
which  are  being  drained  and  converted 
to  croplands  at  an  almost  unbelievable 
rate — or  which,  for  other  reasons,  are 
being  lost  as  waterfowl  breeding  areas. 

Currently  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  owns  3Vi  million 
acres  of  waterfowl  lands  and  the  sever- 
al states  control  an  additional  2  million 
or  so.  It  is  estimated  that  seven  million 
more  acres  are  needed.  The  Bureau  plans 
to  acquire  AVi  million  acres  and  has, 
in  cooperation  with   the   four  flyway 
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councils,  developed  a  system  of  acquisi- 
tion priorities.  The  ways  and  means  for 
acquiring  the  needed  wetlands  have  been 
accomplished.  However,  the  funds  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  the  purchase  pro- 
gram have  not  been  forthcoming  at  the 
expected  rate. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  graphs, 
a  minor  decrease  in  stamp  sales  was  ex- 
perienced in  1958-59.  In  1959-60,  how- 
ever, a  significant  decrease  occurred. 
The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  stamp  from 
$2  to  $3  or  in  that  year's  decline  in  the 
waterfowl  population,  or  both.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  sales  were  down 
roughly  600,000  stamps.  At  $3  each,  this 
represents  $1,800,000  not  now  available 
for  the  planned  purchase  of  vital  water- 
fowl areas.  Figuring  at  an  arbitrary  rate 
of  $50  per  acre,  it  means  about  36,000 
acres  which  cannot  be  bought.  And  at 
this  time,  when  land  values  are  steadily 
increasing  and  when  wetlands  are  being 
lost  to  other  purposes,  any  delay  in  the 
acquisition  program  is  indeed  serious.  A 
minor  increase  in  stamp  sales  was  ex- 
perienced in  1960-61. 

Now,  with  Duck  Stamp  monies  being 
channeled  directly  into  wetland  acquisi- 
tion, sportsmen  can  assume  a  greater  and 
more  personal  role  in  the  conservation 
of  waterfowl.  Their  dollars  can  make  the 
difference  between  a  successful  program 
or  a  failure. 

The  choice  is  up  to  you.  Buy  your 
Duck  Stamp  this  year  whether  you  hunt 
waterfowl  or  not.  Buy  several! 


Yearly  Record  of  Sales 


Year 

N.  Carolina 

United  States 

1934-35 

4,964 

635,001 

1935-36 

1,995 

448,204 

1936-37 

2,865 

603,623 

1937-38 

4,344 

783,039 

1938-39 

6,362 

1,002,715 

1939-40 

8,564 

1,1  1  1,561 

1940-41 

9,965 

1,260,810 

1941-42 

1  1,086 

1,439,967 

1942-43 

7,828 

1,383,629 

1 943-44 

8,291 

1,169,352 

1 944-45 

12,002 

1,487,029 

1945-46 

1 1,666 

1,725,505 

1946-47 

13,002 

2,016,819 

1947-48 

12,741 

1,722,677 

1948-49 

15,749 

2,127,598 

1949-50 

17,359 

1,954,734 

1950-51 

17,567 

1,903,644 

1951-52 

18,041 

2,167,767 

1952-53 

28,063 

2,296,628 

1953-54 

28,941 

2,271,430 

1954-55 

27,547 

2,181,566 

1955-56 

30,963 

2,369,940 

1956-57 

30,318 

2,332,014 

1957-58 

29,502 

2,355,353 

1958-59 

25,468 

2,165,562 

1959-60 

19,685 

1,628,365 

1960-61 

21,972 

1,727,534 

A 


TALE 


by  Sam  Poole 

Game  Biologist 


W 

WE  were  ready,  the  three  of  us. 
After  obtaining  our  permits  at  the  check- 
ing station  two  fellow  hunters  and  I 
peered  into  the  bleak  predawn  darkness 
of  early  morning  and  headed  into  the 
depths  of  the  wildlife  management  area. 

We  had  already  presented  our  hunt- 
ing licenses,  paid  our  $3.50  fee  for  a 
special  permit,  exhibited  the  hunter  safe- 
ty cloth  which  was  pinned  to  the  back 
and  front  of  our  hunting  coats  and  sat- 
isfied the  checking  station  attendant  that 
we  were  using  the  proper  type  of  guns. 
He  gave  us  our  choice  of  hunting  com- 
partments, reminded  us  about  the  rules 
of  good  sportsmanship  and  wished  us 
luck. 

We  parked  our  car  where  the  trail 
left  the  road  leading  to  our  stands.  Bill, 
who  had  hunted  this  area  before,  sug- 
gested that  Joe  take  the  first  stand,  a 
pass  between  two  low  mountain  peaks. 
We  knew  that  deer,  like  domestic  ani- 
mals, often  travel  on  the  contour  and 
will  usually  cross  a  mountain  in  the 
easiest  manner  available. 

Bill  and  I  continued  on  up  the  trail 
to  a  knoll  overlooking  a  nearby  moun- 
tainside covered  in  large  oaks  and  open 
enough  for  us  to  see  anything  that  moved 
within  200  yards.  I  stayed  here  and  Bill 
moved  on  toward  a  stand  near  an  old 
sawdust  pile  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  My  watch  showed  sunrise  al- 
though it  was  still  amost  dark. 

I  picked  out  a  large  oak  for  my  stand, 
raked  back  the  leaves  from  the  base  and 
sat  down.  I  waited  through  what  seemed 
half  of  eternity,  when  suddenly  I  heard 
a  noise.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  squir- 
rels turning  leaves  in  search  of  acorns. 
When  I  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the 


disturbance,  my  heart  nearly  stopped. 
There,  not  40  yards  away,  were  two  gray 
shadows  moving  along  cautiously,  look- 
ing ahead  and  to  either  side. 

They  were  deer,  and  sensing  that 
either  one  might  be  a  buck  and  realizing 
that  they  would  pass  in  front  of  me  if 
they  continued  along  their  present 
course,  I  didn't  move  a  muscle.  They 
came  within  30  yards,  but  I  could  see 
no  antlers.  I  relaxed  and  breathed  deep- 
ly after  having  held  my  breath  for  what 
seemed  a  world's  record. 

Once  again  everything  was  quiet,  but 
now  I  felt  a  sense  of  satisfaction  for  al- 
ready I  had  experienced  the  thrill  of 
having  been  within  30  yards  of  two  deer 
and  they  hadn't  detected  me.  This  made 
me  confident  that  I  had  chosen  a  good 
stand. 

Time  passes  slowly  on  a  deer  stand, 
and  I  dozed  for  a  few  minutes.  Suddenly 
I  awoke  with  a  start  when  a  big  doe  that 
had  approached  from  my  down-wind  side 
bleated.  I  did  not  move  or  so  much  as 
blink  an  eye.  She  was  less  than  20  yards 
away  and  staring  straight  at  me.  She 
stamped  her  foot,  waited  for  me  to  move, 
and  then  stamped  her  foot  again.  She 
moved  even  closer,  making  sure  I  was 
an  intruder  and  a  probable  enemy.  She 
turned  and  ran  a  few  yards,  then  stop- 
ped for  another  look.  It  was  then  that 
I  stole  a  glance  in  the  direction  from 
which  she  had  come. 

There,  less  than  75  yards  away  stood 
a  gigantic  buck.  He  must  have  had  12 
points  and  weighed  at  least  200  pounds. 
1  knew  my  only  chance  was  to  risk  a 
snap  shot,  for  the  doe  had  already 
sounded  an  alarm.  My  rifle  was  resting 
on  my  legs.  I  snapped  it  to  my  shoulder 
as  fast  as  I  could  and  pushed  off  the 
safety.  This  took  only  a  moment,  but  it 
was  long  enough  for  my  would-be  prize 
to  put  considerable  distance  between  us. 
Every  time  I  took  aim  a  tree  seemed 
to  move  in  front  of  the  barrel.  Finally, 
just  before  the  buck  was  out  of  sight, 
I  fired  in  a  futile  attempt  to  bring  him 
down. 

As  the  buck  disappeared  through  the 
trees,  I  knew  I  had  missed  clean,  but  I 
checked  to  make  sure.  There  was  not  a 
sign  that  my  bullet  had  touched  him,  for 
neither  a  trace  of  hair  nor  blood  could 
be  found.  I  returned  to  my  stand  and 
waited  for  my  heart  beat  to  return  to 
normal,  thrilled  beyond  imagination  but 
very  disappointed. 

Soon  Bill  returned,  and  together  with 
Joe  we  trudged  out  of  the  woods.  I  re- 
lated my  experience  to  Bill  and  Joe  and 
again  to  the  checking  station  attendant. 
At  first  I  thought  that  my  shirt  tail 
might  be  preserved  but  this  thought 
quickly  changed  when  I  saw  Bill  headed 
my  way  with  his  hunting  knife  drawn  in 
readiness.  I  didn't  resist,  for  this  was  a 
custom  almost  as  old  as  hunting  itself. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


For  a  number  of  years  this  mag- 
azine has  given  thought  to  setting 
forth  a  section  to  be  run  under  a 
heading  "Notes  from  the  Field." 
People  who  work  full  time  in  the 
out  of  doors  as  biologists  or  wild- 
life protectors  come  across  many 
interesting  little  vignettes  of  wild- 
life lore.  It  is  our  desire  to  have 
these  stories  sent  in  to  us  so  that 
we  can  pass  them  along  to  you. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  more 
than  half  a  million  licensed  sports- 
men. Somewhere,  sometime,  you 
have  had  an  experience,  or  watch- 
ed a  wildlife  drama  that  is  worth 
reporting  and  recording.  We  urge 
you  to  share  these  experiences 
with  others  through  these  pages. 
We  think  we  can  spot  a  tall  tale  a 
mile  away,  but  people  like  to  tell 
— and  read — these  too.  Sometimes 
we  wonder  if  it  is  not  the  truth 
that  makes  fiction  so  popular. 

A  number  of  folks  have  asked 
whether  Miss  Lucretia  Plymph  of 
Wake  Forest  is  a  real  person.  As 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, she  is.  The  question  as  to 
whether  she  is  a  bona  fide  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Homo  could  be 
debated.  But  we  like  her,  and  her 
atrocious  sense  of  humor.  Some- 
times it  is  dangerous  to  put  your 
tongue  in  your  cheek — it  can  get 
bitten  off.  But  in  this  day  and  time 
and  world  situation,  don't  we 
need  to  keep  our  sense  of  humor, 
atrocious  or  otherwise? 

Quail  Like  Lespedeza 

The  analysis  of  the  food  habits 
of  wildlife  is  a  constant  process. 
As  years  go  by,  more  and  more  is 
learned  about  the  things  wild 
birds  and  animals  eat.  This  helps 
determine  what  foods  to  plant  to 


improve  wildlife  habitat.  Wildlife 
Biologist  Sam  F.  Poole  sends 
along  this  report  of  quail  crop 
analysis.  Sam  collected  the  crops 
and  Biologist  Grady  Barnes  help- 
ed with  the  analysis: 

"Cone's  Folly  is  located  on 
South  River  near  Atkinson,  in 
Pender  County.  It  is  primarily  a 
timber  management  area,  but 
through  good  game  management 
an  added  dividend  of  quality  quail 
hunting  is  produced.  Quail  pop- 
ulations have  been  increased  on 
the  area  by  creating  a  more  favor- 
able habitat.  This  was  accomplish- 


The  contents  of  this  quail  crop  consist 
almost  entirely  of  shrub  lespedeza  seed. 

ed  by  the  establishment  of  50 
shrub  lespedeza  borders  and  25 
annual  seed  mixture  plantings. 

"Examination  of  birds  taken  on 
the  area  shows  a  high  percentage 
of  utilization  of  these  plantings. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  total 
seed  eaten  by  the  birds  was  found 
to  be  shrub  lespedeza,  and  22  per- 
cents  was  common  lespedeza. 

"The  analysis  was  based  on  33 
quail  crops  collected  by  the  farm 
game   manager   Frank  Simpson 


from  the  hunters  on  the  area.  The 
crops  were  preserved  in  plastic 
insect-proof  bags  and  held  in  a 
freezer  until  analyzed.  No  insect 
damage  or  deterioration  of  the 
crops  had  occurred  at  the  time  of 
examination. 

"To  analyze  these  quail  crops 
the  plastic  bags  were  opened  and 
in  turn  each  crop  examined.  The 
various  seeds  in  each  crop  were 
carefully  separated  and  counted. 
A  summary  of  the  data  from  all  33 
crops  showed  that  57  percent  of 
the  total  diet  was  shrub  lespedeza 
and  that  22  percent  was  common 
lespedeza,  which  is  over-seeded  on 
the  shrub  lespedeza  plots.  The  re- 
maining 21  percent  was  found  to 
be  a  mixture  of  grain,  pine  mast, 
peas  and  beans  with  a  trace  of  un- 
knowns. 

"So  we  can  chalk  this  up  as  one 
more  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  planting  shrub  and  annual  les- 
pedeza to  improve  quail  habitat 
and  produce  more  birds  for  better 
hunting.  These  and  other  plants 
are  available  from  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  free  of 
charge.  Your  inquiry  for  assist- 
ance will  be  welcomed.  Write  to 
us  at  Box  2919,  Raleigh." 

Deer-chasing  Dog — 
Dog-chasing  Deer  ?  ?  ? 

This  note  comes  from  Pat 
White,  New  Bern,  who  is  a  man- 
agement forester  for  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  White 
swears  it  is  not  a  white  lie: 

"While  driving  out  of  the  Croa- 
tan  Refuge  on  the  morning  of 
October  21,  1961,  I  noticed  ahead 
of  me  what  appeared  to  be  two 
dogs  trotting  along  the  road  to- 
ward me.  Closer  inspection  show- 
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ed  that  instead  of  two  dogs  it  was 
a  six-point  buck  chasing  a  small 
deer  hound.  I  stopped  the  car.  The 
dog  paused  at  my  door  as  though 
he  would  like  a  ride  and  then  con- 
tinued down  the  road  at  a  trot. 
The  deer  eyed  the  car  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  nimbly  leaped  off 
the  road  and  stood  in  the  brush.  I 
drove  a  few  feet  past  the  deer  and 
stopped  again.  The  deer  jumped 
back  in  the  road  again  and  con- 
tinued to  chase  the  dog.  I  turned 
the  car  around  and  followed  the 
chase  for  a  mile.  A  shot  nearby 
caused  the  deer  to  leave  the  road 
and  abandon  the  chase." 

Doe  with  Antlers 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  know  it  is  not  a  usual 
custom  of  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  to 
use  pictures  of  dead  wild  animals;  how- 
ever, have  enclosed  a  snapshot  of  such  an 
unusual  deer  (and  the  hunter  who  killed 
it)  that  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
possibly  be  interested  in  using  it. 


This  interesting  photo  sent  in  by  Charles 
W.  Holland  of  Raleigh  provides  a  mid- 
winter change  of  pace.  The  spawning  sea- 


son for  most  fish  is  still  months  away. 
This  pair  of  common  sunfish  built  their 
nest  in  shallow  water  'way  last  spring. 


It  is  a  doe  with  antlers,  which  was  kill- 
ed this  past  November  4,  near  Sunbury. 
The  hunter  who  bagged  it  was  Sam 
Boyce  of  Hobbsville.  The  doe  weighed  125 
pounds,  which  is  a  very  large  doe.  The 
antlers  were  7V£  inches  long  and  still 
covered  with  velvet.  The  doe  was  killed 
within  IV2  miles  of  the  spot  where  another 
doe  with  antlers  was  taken  three  years 
ago  by  Fletcher  Corbitt  of  Sunbury. 

I  removed  the  ovaries  from  the  doe  as 
requested  by  Stuart  Critcher,  and  they 
will  be  forwarded  to  Raleigh  by  the  dis- 
trict game  biologist  to  determine  whether 
or  not  she  has  been  bred.  Stuart  seemed 
to  think  there  is  a  harmone  factor  in- 
volved as  she  had  antlers  and  might  not 
reproduce  young  deer.  JOHN  D.  SAV- 
AGE, GATES  COUNTY  WILDLIFE 
PROTECTOR. 

DEAR  SIRS:  Enclosed  is  my  check  for 
$1.00  for  my  renewal  subscription  to  Wild- 
life In  North  Carolina. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  wonderful  job  this 
magazine  does  for  everyone  interested 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  general  out- 
door sports  in  North  Carolina.  Here  in 
Northampton  County  we  have  some  of 
the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  anywhere 
in  the  state,  and  a  great  interest  in  same. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  be  assured  of 
my  continued  support  in  every  way  to 
make  North  Carolina  hunting  and  fish- 
ing safe,  fun,  and  better  than  ever.  W. 
EUGENE  TISDALE,  PASTOR,  CON- 
WAY METHODIST  CHURCH,  CON- 
WAY. 

Have  Gun,  Want  Permit 

DEAR  SIRS:  Enjoy  your  magazine  very 
much,  and  have  a  question  that  might  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers. 

I  moved  from  Virginia  to  Mt.  Airy, 
N.  C,  and  was  thinking  of  purchasing  a 
revolver.  I  knew  a  permit  was  required; 
but  when  I  went  to  get  one,  listen  to  the 
conflicting  advice  I  got: 

First,  I  asked  a  desk  sergeant  about  gun 
registration,  (I'm  told  that  this  is  also  re- 
quired) he  curtly  informed  me  that  he 
"never  heard  of  it."  I  then  went  to  the 
sheriff's  office,  he  was  out;  but  a  deputy 
talked  to  me. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "the  sheriff  is  in  charge 
of  permits,  but  he  will  not  issue  them  to 
anyone."  Why?  He  didn't  say.  He  also 
said  no  permit  was  required  if  you  bought 
the  pistol  "in  person" — "only  if  you  order 
one  by  mail."  (I  think  he  was  wrong 
here.) 

Another  officer  was  quite  vague  and 
uncertain,  but  told  me  they  could  be 
bought  in  Virginia.  (Incidentally,  I  learn- 


ed that  none  are  sold  in  Mt.  Airy.  Why?) 

A  sporting  goods  dealer  was  more  lucid. 
He  said  you  get  the  permit  from  the  clerk 
of  the  court  at  the  county  seat,  and  later 
register  the  number  of  the  gun  at  the 
same  place,  and  that  two  character  wit- 
nesses are  required,  although  he  admitted 
that  some  change  in  the  law  could  have 
taken  place  recently. 

This  much  I  know,  a  purchased  permit 
is  required,  but  where  and  how  do  you 
get  one? 

I  had  always  heard  that  it  was  no 
trouble  for  a  law-abiding  person  to  get  a 
permit,  but  apparently,  I  heard  wrong, 
or  could  it  be  that  Mt.  Airy  makes  its 
own  laws. 

They  tell  us  to  obey  the  law,  then  they 
can't  tell  what  is  law.  I  hope  the  other 
counties  in  North  Carolina  are  not  having 
this  problem. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  law,  but  if  we 
must  have  one,  (a  gun  permit  law)  the 
least  they  could  do  would  be  to  tell  one 
the  straight  facts.  OSCAR  DODSON, 
MOUNT  AIRY. 

We  are  stumped  too.  The  Insti- 
tue  of  Government  at  U.N.C.  is  in 
the  process  of  preparing  an  article 
for  publication  in  their  organ 
Popular  Government.  When  this 
is  completed  we  will  pass  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  gun  permits 
along  to  readers  of  Wildlife. 

Power  Line  Plantings 

DEAR  SIRS:  There  are  literally  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  power  lines  interlaced 
through  virtually  every  section  of  North 
Carolina  and  covering  thousands  of  acres 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


William  L.  Crawley 

The  Catawba  County  Wildlife 
Protector,  William  L.  (Bill)  Craw- 
ley, was  born  in  Scotland  Neck  on 
January  24,  1928.  He  graduated 
from  Scotland  Neck  High  School. 

Prior  to  his  employment  with 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  he  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  with  the  82nd  and 
101st  Airborne  Divisions  and  was 
a  qualified  parachutist.  After  com- 
pletion of  service,  he  was  employ- 
ed as  a  policeman  in  Scotland 
Neck  and  farmed  with  his  grand- 
father. He  completed  the  1956 
Wildlife  Protectors'  Pre-Service 
Training  School  at  the  Institute 
of  Government  in  Chapel  Hill,  and 
has  attended  four  in-service  train- 


of  wasted  land.  The  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  gives  out  seed  and  seedlings 
every  year  to  anyone  who  will  plant  them 
to  provide  feed  and  cover  for  wildlife.  It 
seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity for  the  Commission  to  really 
do  some  good.  By  working  co-operatively 
with  the  various  power  companies  of  the 
state,  this  wasted  land  could  provide  more 
food  and  cover  in  a  short  time  than  could 
be  provided  in  several  years  by  individual 
plantings.  The  vast  majority  of  power  line 
rights  of  way  are  grown  up  in  honey- 
suckle, blackberries  and  small  saplings 
which  have  to  be  cut  back  every  year  or 
so  at  considerable  expense  to  the  power 
companies.  If  once  cultivated  and  planted 
to  soy  beans,  lespedeza,  etc.,  this  expense 
could  be  eliminated.  The  only  upkeep 
would  be  annual  or  semi-annual  re-seed- 
ing which  could  be  done  with  fast  moving 
machinery.  JOHN  MADDRY,  CHAPEL 
HILL. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done 
along  this  line  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  states.  Complexity  of 


ing  schools.  He  was  employed  as 
a  wildlife  protector  in  Catawba 
County  in  1957. 

Crawley  is  a  member  of  the 
Catawba  County  Wildlife  Club, 
the  Dixie  Boat  Club,  Assistant 
Scoutmaster  of  Troop  I  in  Con- 
over,  and  is  a  certified  Hunter- 
Safety  Instructor  for  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Virginia  Joyner  and 
they  have  two  sons.  The  Crawley's 
are  members  of  the  Woodlawn 
Baptist  Church  in  Conover,  where 
they  reside. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD 
FOR  OCTOBER 


HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    24,025 

Total  prosecutions    419 

Total  convictions    401 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  5 
Total  cases  nol  prossed    ...  13 

Total  cases  dismissed   1 

Total  fines  collected  $3,105.50 
Total  costs  collected  $3,133.05 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    757 

Total  prosecutions    66 

Total  convictions    63 

Total  cases  not  guilty    2 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    1 

Total  fines  collected  $285.00 
Total  costs  collected  $509.00 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


ownership,  easement  and  other 
factors  make  administration  dif- 
ficult. 

About1  Snakes 

DEAR  SIRS:  Several  issues  back  you  had 
an  article  answering  some  lady  who  had 
inquired  about  black  snakes.  Please  allow 
me  to  give  an  experience  I  had  back  in 
1920,  which  was  a  long  while  ago,  but  it 
has  stuck  into  my  memory. 

I  was  building  a  railroad  in  Hyde  Coun- 
ty. This  railroad  was  called  the  North 
Carolina  Farms  railroad,  running  from  a 
point  on  the  Norfolk-Southern  railroad 
between  Mackeys  Ferry  and  Belhaven, 
known  as  Wenona,  running  from  this 
station  to  New  Holland. 

We  camped  in  the  swamp  all  week  and 
then  on  Saturdays  we  would  go  into  Bel- 
haven  for  baths  and  shaves.  Then  back 
to  camp  Sunday  afternoon.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  we  saw  something  wiggling  in 
the  trail  up  ahead.  The  driver  of  our 
Model  T  Ford  stopped  and  said,  "there  is 
something  I  have  been  telling  you  about — 
black  snakes  killing  rattlers." 


So  there  they  were.  The  black  snake 
had  bitten  the  rattier  just  back  of  his  head 
and  wrapped  around  the  rattier  several 
times  and  was  choking  him  to  death.  After 
killing  the  rattler  the  black  snake  un- 
wound himself  and  crawled  away  into  the 
brush. 

The  Driver  said  "see  there,  they  will  do 
it  everytime."  I  would  judge  the  black 
snake  was  about  six  feet  long  and  the 
rattler  about  four  to  five  feet.  I  heard 
more  about  snakes  while  on  this  job  than 
I  had  ever  heard  before. 

While  I  am  writing  about  snakes,  let 
me  tell  you  of  another  experience  I  had 
on  this  job.  Mr.  Latham,  who  was  book- 
keeper for  the  Foundation  Company  of 
America,  who  had  the  contract  for  build- 
ing this  railroad,  told  the  workers  he 
would  give  them  $10  for  a  rattier  that 
did  not  have  his  hide  broken,  as  he  want- 
ed to  make  a  belt  So  one  afternoon  about 
3  o'clock  I  saw  one  of  my  workers  named 
Henry  Brown  throwing  up  his  hat  on  the 
bank  of  C.  Canal.  I  knew  Henry  had 
found  a  rattler  so  I  hurried  down  to  where 
he  was  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  big 
rattier  lying  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  log 
that  projected  from  the  bank  of  the  Canal. 
He  was  in  a  coil  with  his  head  and  tail  up 
as  you  generally  find  them.  I  was,  in  those 
days,  a  good  pistol  shot  and  carried  a  38 
Smith  and  Wesson  special  with  a  six  inch 
barrel.  I  shot  the  snake's  head  off  as  I 
had  done  plenty  of  times  before.  Henry 
went  down  on  the  slope  of  the  Canal  and 
pulled  the  snake  away  from  the  end  of  the 
log  with  brush  hook.  When  he  did  this 
the  snake's  mate  crawled  out  of  the  log.  I 
shall  never  forget  what  Henry  said.  He 
said,  "Captain,  shoot  him  and  I  will  have 
me  two  ten  dollars!" 

I  told  him  to  cut  the  other  in  half  or 
else  he  would  bite  him  when  he  got  out 
on  the  log,  which  he  did.  Believe  it  or 
not,  there  were  31  baby  rattlers  that 
crawled  out  of  the  log.  We  stuck  a  chink 
in  the  hollow  of  the  log  and  only  let  one 
out  at  a  time,  and  killed  them  with  a  club 
that  I  also  carried  with  me  as  a  walking 
stick,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  leaning 
upon  when  tired.  You  couldn't  sit  down 
out  there  for  fear  of  getting  loaded  with 
red  bugs  or  chiggers. 

The  Foundation  Company's  photo- 
grapher came  out  next  day  and  made  pic- 
tures of  me  and  the  other  two  workers 
that  helped  me  kill  the  snakes. 

I  have  looked  through  my  archives  for 
that  picture,  but  can't  find  it.  If  I  do  I 
will  send  it  to  you. 

Sirs,  this  is  a  true  story,  and  not  like 
the  one  I  told  you  sometime  ago  about 
night  crawlers. 

At  that  time  Lake  Mattamuskeet  was 
dry.  One  of  the  largest  pumping  plants 
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in  the  world  was  at  New  Holland,  used 
for  dewatering  the  lake. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  another  story 
about  an  experience  we  had  with  Sears 
while  on  this  job.  R.  L.  BROWN,  CHAR- 
LOTTE. 

Oops!  Por'me 

DEAR  SIRS:  My  dog,  name  of  Throck- 
morton, is  plenty  angry  with  you  folks. 
You  ran  his  picture  last  month  (Novem- 
ber issue)  as  "Boater  of  the  Month,"  and 
failed  to  mention  his  name.  He  advises 
that  if  you  visit  him  at  1326  Duplin  Road, 
Raleigh,  he  will  bite  you.  It's  not  vanity, 
but  a  matter  of  family  pride,  you  know. 

Seriously,  Throckmorton  loves  boating 
and  we  never  go  to  the  lake  without  him. 
His  feet  are  too  big  for  skiing,  but  he 
loves  to  watch  and  criticize.  RAY  F. 
LEFLER,  RALEIGH 

Sorry,  Throckmorton,  old  chap! 
Beastly  oversight,  wot? — Ed. 

Chestnuts  in  the  Fire 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  notice  what  Dr.  John  R. 
Taylor  of  Enka,  asked  with  reference  to 
Chinese  Chestnuts  for  food  for  deer,  bear, 
and  squirrels.  This  has  prompted  me  to 
write  you  as  I  have  been  contemplating 
doing  for  sometime  with  reference  to  the 
chestnuts,  and  I  feel  that  if  the  Wildlife 
Commission  could  interest  wildlife  clubs 
in  reforesting  part  of  the  Pisgah  hunting 
area  with  these  chestnuts,  that  it  would 
be  a  wonderful  thing  to  attract  game  of 
various  kinds. 

I  was  reared  in  Haywood  County,  and 
we,  at  one  time,  had  lots  of  chestnuts,  and 
a  chestnut  orchard,  and  I  am  very  familiar 
with  them.  So  since  they  all  got  killed  by 
the  blight,  I  decided  I  would  try  out  the 
blight  resistant  chestnuts,  and  I  have 
found  that  they  do  all  right  in  this  ter- 
ritory. I  now  have  more  than  100  young 
chestnut  trees  from  one  to  three  years  old; 
which  I  feel  sure  they  would  meet  the 
needs  of  helping  to  furnish  food  for  our 
game.  As  I  am  a  hunter  myself,  and  have 
hunted  a  great  deal  in  Pisgah  Forest,  I 
know  that  there  are  lots  of  open  places 
that  would  be  ideal  to  plant  these  chest- 
nuts in  to  furnish  mast  for  our  game. 

My  chestnut  trees  are  located  at  789 
Hendersonville  Road,  Asheville.  I  would 
be  glad  for  anyone  to  see  them  and  con- 
vince themselves  of  what  can  be  done. 
PLOTT  BOYD,  ASHEVILLE. 

DEAR  MR.  BOYD:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  letter  of  November  1,  1961  re- 
garding the  Chinese  chestnut  trees  you 
have  raised.  This  species  has  been  under 
investigation  by  various  conservation 
agencies  for  some  time  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  it  as  part  of  our  forest  flora. 
Experiments  also  have  indicated  that  it 
must  be  planted  in  cleared  areas  such  as 
old  fields  since  it  cannot  compete  with 
forest  vegetation.  Some  plantings  of  this 
species  have  been  made  on  some  of  our 
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When  snow  and  sleet  storms  come  this 
winter,  take  a  walk  out-of-doors.  You  will 
find  the  scenery  beautiful,  but  more  than 
that,  you  will  find  wildlife  habitat  re- 
duced to  its  barest  essentials.  It  will  be 


easy  to  spot  those  places  where  more  food 
and  cover  plants  are  needed  for  game. 
And  you  will  be  amazed  by  the  number 
of  tracks  made  by  free -hunting  dogs  and 
realize  that  here  is  an  important  problem. 


wildlife  management  areas  for  observa- 
tional purposes. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  bring- 
ing to  our  attention  the  success  which  you 
have  had  with  this  species  and  we  are  re- 
questing that  your  letter  be  published  in 
"Crackshots"  in  the  hope  that  others  will 
follow  your  example  in  providing  food 
for  game  at  locations  where  this  species 
will  grow.  FRANK  B.  BARICK,  CHIEF, 
GAME  DIVISION. 

Conservation  Directory 

The  "1961  Conservation  Direc- 
tory," which  lists  the  names  and 


addresses  of  more  than  700  inter- 
national, regional,  state  and  other 
conservation  agencies  and  organi- 
zations is  available  from  the  Ed- 
ucational Servicing  Division,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  1412 — 
16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Offering  broader  national 
coverage  than  in  former  years,  the 
1961  Directory  has  more  than  700 
listings  and  provides  the  names 
and  titles  of  more  than  3500  in- 
dividuals associated  with  natural 
resources  activities.  Price  is  $1. 
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Resolve  to  improve  former- 
sportsman  relations  in  1962 
Be  a  good  sportsman. 


Take  only  the  amount 
of  fish  and  game  you 
can  use.  Avoid  waste 
in  1962. 


Buy  your  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  and 
A  your  duck  stamp  in  '62 
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Play  the  game  fairly 
in  1962.  Know  and 
obey  the  hunting 
and  fishing  rules. 


Resolve  now  to  take  a 
boy  fishing  with  you  this  season. 
Help  build  tomorrow's  sportsmen  today 
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BRUIN  IS  A  CLOWN 

This  bear  cub,  about  eight  months  old 
when  photographed  in  the  Daniel  Boone 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  is  keeping 
alive  the  traditions  of  beardom  as  it 
stands  on  its  hind  legs  chewing  on  a 
stick.  Bears  of  all  ages  are  the  natural- 
born  comics  of  the  forest  and  are  always 
a  delight  to  watch  as  they  blunder  about. 


Jack  Dermid 
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restoration  of  our  wildlife  resources  and  to  the  im- 
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Although  the  nesting  season  does  r_> '  • 
not  reach  its  peak  until  April  in  _  'XJr 
North  Carolina,  February  finds  fe- 
male wood  ducks  beginning  to  look 
for  nesting  sites.  Where  hollows  in 
trees,  the  usual  nesting  place,  are 
scarce  or  lacking,  Woodie  welcomes 
the  houses  many  thoughtful  sports- 
men have  erected. 

The  wood  duck  on  our  front 
cover  was  photographed  at  Dr.  J.  R. 
Hester's  pond  near  Wendell  where 
30  houses  were  available  during  the 
1961  season.  According  to  records 

kept  by  Dr.  F.  Eugene  Hester,  there  were  27  successful  nests  with  387 
ducklings  jumping  from  the  boxes.  You,  too,  can  provide  Woodie  with 
nesting  quarters.  Free  house  plans  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Color  photo  by  Jack  Dermid. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*  *  * 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

*  *  * 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


GAME  TO  WASTE 

by  Joe  Linduska 

Director  of  Information 
Remington  Arms  Company 

Backed  by  fact,  these  bold  opinions  of  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing professional  game  managers  must  be  read  with  an  open  mind. 


Jack  Dermic) 


w 

EVE  got  game  to  waste,  and  we  re  v\as(ing  it.  I  m  not 
talking  about  the  loss  of  cripples,  substantial  though  that  may 
be.  Neither  do  I  mean  those  neighborly  gifts  of  slightly  high 
quail  that  wind  up  in  the  garbage  can.  The  wasted  game  I'm 
talking  about  never  reaches  the  hunter's  bag  because  of  a 
failure  to  pluck  it  when  it's  ripe. 

And  that's  something  more  than  a  figure  of  speech.  Be- 
cause small  game,  like  mature  pumpkins,  might  better  be 
gleaned  in  its  autumn  fullness.  Neither  hangs  on  the  vine 
indefinitely;  neither  can  be  stockpiled  against  the  future. 

Today  we  view  with  alarm  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  by 
the  encroachment  of  civilization,  the  great  increase  in  hunt- 
ing pressure.  What  we  don't  always  realize  is  that  we  could 
double  the  take  of  upland  game  in  many  areas  with  positive 
benefit  to  the  herds  and  flocks.  Nature  is  the  crudest  killer 
of  all,  and  much  of  the  game  we  spare  is  left  to  nature's  slow, 
agonizing,  and  inexorable  destruction. 

Nature's  Strategy 

True,  most  animals  have  a  phenomenal  potential  for  in- 
crease. But  nature,  with  its  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
offsets  that  increase  by  direct,  brutal  means — starvation, 
periodic  disease  epidemics,  destruction  by  predators.  In  the 
normal  cycle,  the  breeding  populations  wind  up  about  in  the 


same  numbers  each  spring.  And  this  happens  despite  hunting 
pressure — or  lack  of  it.  The  hunter  has  limited  significance 
in  nature's  scheme  of  things. 

This  fact  began  to  dawn  on  game  managers  following  the 
big  push  thirty  years  ago  to  create  refuges  for  upland  game. 
It  had  been  expected  that  the  birds  in  the  refuges  would 
multiply  and  spill  onto  surrounding  land.  But  alert  managers 
observed  that  this  didn't  happen  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Refuge  quail,  pheasants,  and  other  birds  built  up  summers 
and  died  back  winters — just  like  the  birds  on  the  outside. 
And  this  happened  without  any  assist  from  hunters.  Today 
most  of  these  old  refuges  serve  as  public  hunting  grounds. 

The  moral  is  plain:  hunters  do  take  large  amounts  of  game 
— but  only  because  they  get  to  it  first,  and  beat  out  nature's 
other  methods  of  keeping  game  populations  in  check.  They 
are  not  additional  killers — merely  substitutes.  The  rate  of 
mortality  remains  the  same,  under  normal  conditions,  whether 
we  hunt  heavily  or  lightly. 

Surprising,  But  True 

So  the  question  naturally  arises:  are  we  harvesting  all  the 
upland  game  we  should  be  harvesting? 

Across  the  country,  for  a  variety  of  habitats  and  a  variety 
of  game,  the  wildlife  pros  say,  "No.  We  are  not  permitting 
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hunters  a  fair  share  of  this  inevitable  mortality."  On  the 
average,  about  25  percent  of  the  fall  crop  now  goes  to  hunt- 
ers. We  can  double  this  proportion  and  take  half,  they  assert. 

Backed  by  Facts 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  variety  of  measurements  and 
observations,  including  actual  harvesting  of  the  full  50  per- 
cent on  experimental  areas — a  cropping  that  caused  no  re- 
duction of  numbers  in  subsequent  years.  Elsewhere,  popula- 
tions were  checked  on  public  hunting  grounds  where  gunning 
pressure  was  four  or  five  times  greater  than  on  surrounding 
private  land.  Again  no  ill  effects. 

A  few  years  ago,  Hans  Uhlig  of  West  Virginia  reported 
to  the  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  on  his  gray- 
squirrel  studies.  "Losses  due  to  natural  mortality,"  he  said, 
'"appear  to  be  three  or  four  times  that  of  hunter  take.  It  is 
difficult  to  increase  the  present  inadequate  harvest  in  ex- 
tensive forest  lands.  Larger  daily  bag  limits  and  longer  seasons 
are  recommended  in  addition  to  development  of  roads  and 
foot  trails." 

In  Michigan  an  experimental  area  was  pounded  with  a 
gunning  pressure  four  times  greater  than  the  state  average, 
and  40  percent  of  its  ruffed  grouse  were  taken.  No  ill  effects 
were  noted,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  state-wide  seasons 
could  be  extended  to  three  months  or  longer  without  danger 
of  overshooting. 

Same  Conclusion  on  Cottontails 

On  a  managed  cottontail  area  in  Pennsylvania,  hunting 
pressure  and  kill  were  more  than  tripled  over  a  three-year 
period.  The  conclusion:  "Observations  and  trapping  follow- 
ing the  hunting  season  indicated  that  the  cottontail  harvest 
could  have  been  much  heavier." 

Reports  of  this  sort  convinced  Dr.  Fred  Dale  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  that  "With  most  resident  species  we  have 
been  more  conservative  than  necessary.  If  we  measure  the  re- 

The  cottontail  rabbit,  like  most  game  animals,  is  subject  to 
Nature's  checks  and  balances.  Many  studies  have  revealed 
that  harvest  could  be  much  heavier  and  thus  cut  game  waste. 

Wallace  Hughes 


source  by  game  in  the  bag,  we  can  greatly  increase  our  re- 
sources in  many  places  by  encouraging  a  more  realistic 
harvest." 

What  is  involved  in  a  50  percent  harvest  of  small  game  by 
hunters?  And  how  do  you  go  about  accomplishing  it?  Re- 
search produces  some  surprising  information.  In  the  first 
place,  game  managers  find  that  hunting  of  resident  game  is 
by  fits  and  starts — mostly  one  fit  and  one  start.  The  opening 
day  and  first  weekend  find  every  hunter  out  beating  the 
bushes.  From  there  on  the  whole  thing  rapidly  peters  out. 

Increasing  bag  limits  would  have  a  greater  effect,  but  how 
much?  Even  now  a  large  proportion  of  hunters  do  not  fill 
their  limits.  Perhaps  the  methodology  of  bringing  a  harvest 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  potential  lies  in  a  combination  of 
changes:  bigger  bag,  longer  seasons,  and  liberalization  of 
hunting  rules. 

Open  Mind,  Investigation  First 

In  any  event,  experimentation  and  an  inquiring  attitude 
to  regulations  must  be  our  first  approach.  They  may  produce 


Jack  Dermid 

The  story  this  dove  band  tells  will  guide  the  game  manager 
in  making  hunting  regulation  recommendations.  Careful  in- 
vestigations often  reveal  the  need  for  greater  game  harvest. 

data  that  will  challenge  our  preconceived  notions.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  sharp  grouse  decline  of  the  mid-forties.  Nor- 
mally, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  have  about  equal 
harvest  of  birds.  When  the  shortage  developed  in  1944, 
Minnesota  closed  down  for  four  years;  in  1945,  Wisconsin 
began  a  three-year  suspension.  Michigan  maintained  hunting 
as  usual,  and  its  gunners  took  a  half  million  grouse.  In  1948, 
seasons  were  reopened  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  And 
among  the  three  states,  Michigan  had  high  kill! 

Public  Opinion 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  the  population  behavior 
of  some  of  our  game  species.  But  there's  a  hitch:  although 
we  can  widen  our  knowledge  and  improve  our  techniques,  we 
cannot  easily  shake  off  our  conservatism.  On  this  point  listen 
to  C.  J.  Mantel,  Commissioner  of  Arizona  Game  and  Fish 
Commission. 

"Rather  surprising  to  me,"  he  says,  "has  been  the  reaction 
by  the  public  when  there  have  been  recommendations  by  re- 
searchers for  increased  bag  limits  or  longer  seasons.  They 
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seem  less  prone  to  accept  any  tendency  to  loosen  up  on  reg- 
ulation than  ...  to  tighten  or  shorten  the  seasons  and  limits. 
They  often  prefer  that  the  commission  withhold  their  final 
decisions  until  the  technician  has  rechecked  his  findings." 

A  go-slow,  play-it-safe  policy  may  be  commendable  in 
that  it  won't  often  lead  to  complications.  But  neither  will  it 
produce  conclusive  answers.  Often  these  can  be  obtained 
only  by  actual  trial. 

And  trials  there  have  been.  Missouri,  for  example,  is  one 
of  the  top  cottontail  states,  but  it's  not  because  they  pamper 
their  bunnies.  In  a  9-month  season  and  with  a  bag  limit  of 
10-a-day,  they  kill  6  million. 

Throw  the  Book  Away? 

For  some  upland  species,  in  some  areas,  it  appears  likely 
that  abandonment  of  all  hunting  restrictions  would  still  fail 
to  account  for  a  full  take  of  the  surplus.  Two  things  tend  to 
prevent  it;  both  deal  with  the  matter  of  accessibility. 

In  one  instance  we  have  remote  areas  where  squirrels, 
grouse,  rabbits  and  deer  abound.  But  roadways  are  few  and 
hunter  penetration  is  slight.  Under  such  conditions  it's  un- 
likely that  any  combination  of  liberalized  regulations  will 
even  "skim  off  the  cream."  Hunters  in  numbers  simply  do 
not  get  into  such  out-of-the-way  places. 

It's  surprising,  too,  how  little  it  takes  these  days  for  an 
area  to  be  "remote."  In  parts  of  densely-settled  New  Eng- 
land, deer  and  grouse  are  well-cropped  for  a  half  mile  on 
either  side  of  roadways.  Beyond  that  you'll  find  browse- 
lines,  too  many  deer,  and  grouse  and  rabbits  that  never  see 
a  hunter. 

Along  with  many  other  states,  West  Virginia  has  this  same 
problem.  I  discussed  it  a  few  weeks  ago  with  Carl  Johnson, 
former  Director  of  the  Conservation  Commission: 

"Partly  it's  a  reflection  of  the  soft  life,"  said  Carl,  "but 
even  more  of  an  item  is  the  fear  of  getting  lost.  You'd  be 
amazed  at  the  number  of  city  people  who  come  to  these 
mountain  areas  to  hunt,  then  stay  glued  to  trails  and  road- 
ways." 

Perpetual  Problem 

The  other  type  of  inaccessibility  is  brought  about  through 
"No  Hunting"  signs.  It's  a  problem  that's  always  been  with 

A  problem  that  will  not  be  easily  solved  is  the  one  of  land 
that  is  "posted."  Limited  hunting  results  in  limited  kills 
and  partial  game  waste.  No  hunting  results  in  total  waste. 


Jim  Lee 


Jack  Dermid 


A  little  knowledge  can  be  a  dangerous  thing  when  it  comes  to 
setting  up  hunting  regulations.  Careful  study  is  necessary. 

us  to  some  extent.  It  gets  no  better  as  pressures  grow.  Some 
private  farm  lands  are  closed  to  all  hunting.  On  these,  the 
total  game  corp  is  wasted.  On  others,  limited  access  results 
in  partial  waste.  But  quite  apart  from  what  hunting  regula-  , 
tions  allow,  "You  can't  hit  'em  if  you  can't  see  'em."  And 
denied  access  will  limit  the  kill  as  surely  as  conservative 
regulations. 

This  is  a  problem  that  merits  more  and  better  thinking  1 
than  we've  given  it  thus  far.  Some  happy  solution  to  permit 
realistic  cropping  of  wildlife  on  private  lands  could  double 
hunting  opportunity  and  the  take  of  game. 

Whafs  the  Answer? 

Maybe  a  realization  that  game  laws  can  be  grossly  mani- 
pulated within  sound  biological  limits  will  provide  a  clue. 
Maybe  a  drastic  lengthening  of  seasons  and  with  it  some  state 
control  of  who  hunts  when,  would  ration  pressure  in  a  way 
more  palatable  to  the  "gun-shy"  landowner. 

Maybe  it  will  come  to  a  "landowner  compensation  plan" 
as  proposed  by  Jack  Berryman  at  the  1958  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners.  Or,  maybe  hunter-access  can  be  incorporated 
in  an  over-all  plan  to  enlarge  on  recreational  use  of  private 
lands,  such  as  is  being  talked  about  by  the  President's  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 

Or  maybe  the  best  bet  is  through  a  do-it-yourself  program 
as  is  being  promoted  so  creditably  by  the  Izaak  Walton  \ 
League  of  America,  in  their  Hunt  America  Time. 

Whatever  the  solutions  to  providing  more  hunting,  whether 
it's  a  drastic  revision  of  current  regulations,  new  develop- 
ments and  programs  for  getting  hunters  on  areas  now  un- 
available, or  a  combination  of  these  and  more,  one  thing  is 
reassuring.  We  have  a  wide  margin  for  liberalizing  hunting 
before  we  overtake  the  productive  capacity  of  most  species 
of  resident  game.  And  from  all  indications,  we've  plowed 
under  enough  of  the  fall  crop  in  past  years  to  insure  good 
future  fertility. 
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EDITORIAL 

Must 
Wildlife 
Be  Sacrificed 
in  the  Name  of 
National  Defense? 


W  ATERFOWL  hunters  and  conserva- 
tionists statewide  and  nationwide  have  been 
up  in  a  roar  ever  since  last  fall  when  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  first  proposed  leasing  fifty 
square  miles  of  land  in  Hyde  County  for 
a  practice  bombing  range.  Everyone  agrees 
that  fighter  pilots  need  practice  to  become 
effective  in  combat.  But  tempers  and  blood 
pressure  rose  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
practice  range  would  be  within  four  miles 
of  Lake  Mattamuskeet  National  Waterfowl 
Refuge. 

The  reason?  It  costs  $2,000,000  yearly  to 
send  jet  fighters  to  Neveda  for  bombing- 
practice.  That  looks  like  a  lot  of  money  on 
the  face  of  it,  but  it  is  about  the  cost  of 
one  expendable  and  easily  replaceable  jet 
fighter.  It  is  about  forty-four  ten-thousand- 
ths of  one  percent  (.0044)  of  our  defense 
budget!  By  comparison,  that  is  an  infinites- 
imal cost. 

Our  defense  program  is  set  up  to  defend 
our  country,  its  people  and  its  natural  re- 
sources. But  somewhere  along  the  line  there 
must  come  a  point  of  diminishing  returns — 
a  point  where  we  must  cease  to  destroy  na- 
tural resources  in  the  name  of  defending 
them. 


There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  con- 
servationists that  establishing  a  bombing 
range  at  the  back  door  of  Mattamuskeet, 
regardless  of  how  small  the  "dummy"  bombs 
are,  will  disturb  or  disperse  a  vital  segment 
of  the  wintering  migratory  waterfowl  pop- 
ulation of  the  Atlantic  flyway.  The  "boom" 
of  a  sonic  shock  wave  is  almost  as  loud  as 
the  detonation  of  a  World  War  II  block- 
buster. The  problem  resolves  to  a  choice  be- 
tween spending  a  couple  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  jeopardizing  a  population  of  water- 
fowl that,  once  exterminated,  is  gone  for- 
ever. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  more  than  a 
newspaper  reader's  knowledge  of  military 
tactics  and  strategy,  but  it  seems  strange 
that  fifty  square  miles  more  land  is  needed 
for  a  bombing  range  in  a  section  of  North 
Carolina  where  there  are  already  eight 
Navy  bombing  ranges  and  three  operated  by 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  Cherry  Point  base 
has  absolute  control  over  aircraft  activity 
in  an  area  covering  almost  five  counties,  and 
a  record  of  downing  a  fish-spotting  plane 
and  killing  its  occupants  because  the  plane 
did  not  have  proper  military  clearance. 

Any  civilian  armchair  strategist  knows 
that  in  combat  conditions  the  various  serv- 
ices use  the  tactic  of  co-ordinated  attack.  It 
would  seem  only  logical  that  practice  for 
such  maneuvers  ought  to  be  done  in  peace- 
time. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  took  numerous 
congressional  hearings  and  finally  an  act  of 
Congress  (the  Engle  Bill)  to  force  the  arm- 
ed services  to  comply  with  state  laws  and 
regulations  on  military  installations.  At  the 
present  writing  it  would  appear  that  a  sim- 
ilar cycle  is  again  needed. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  spend  $200,000  to 
construct  range  facilities  in  Hyde  County, 
to  employ  fifteen  civilian  attendants  (not 
necessarily  local  residents),  and  a  "military 
complement"  to  man  the  range.  This  is  a 
good  argument  for  local  consumption,  but 
what  is  the  Canada  goose  population  worth 
to  Hyde  County  in  cold  cash  each  year? 
What  price  can  be  placed  on  the  privilege 
of  Mattamuskeet  waterfowl  hunting? 

It  would  seem  that  a  technology  capable 
of  tripling  the  speed  of  sound,  putting  a 
man  in  orbit,  and  sending  a  missile  around 
the  sun,  would  be  able  to  find  a  place  where 
practice  bombing  would  not  need  to  jeopard- 
ize a  major  segment  of  the  wild  goose  pop- 
ulation of  eastern  North  America. 
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THIS  IS  MY  JOB 
SECOND  IN  A  SERIES 

Wildlife 

Investigations 

by  Andrew  Weber 

Biologist,  District  Four 
Photos  by  Jack  Dcrmid 

To  provide  better  hunting  for  Tarheel 
sportsmen,  Commission  biologists  keep  a 
constant  watch  on  our  game  populations. 


J  HE  old  boy  was  kind  of  grizzled  looking  and  gave  me  a 
start  when  I  first  saw  him  come  around  the  barn.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  a  game  biologist  conducting  a  quail  survey. 

"What  kind  of  surveys  do  you  biologist  fellers  make?" 

"Well  ,"  I  began.  I  was  on  the  spot.  In  five  minutes 

this  gentlemen  wanted  me  to  explain  the  numerous  surveys 
conducted  by  game  biologists  in  North  Carolina.  I  always 
sort  of  panic  at  this  question;  it's  a  rough  assignment  to  ex- 
plain the  varied  duties  of  a  biologist,  and  point  out  how 
they  are  aimed  at  producing  better  hunting. 

I  explained  that  I  was  conducting  a  bobwhite  whistle 
count.  There  are  two  whistle  count  routes  in  each  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  nine  districts.  My  reason  for  being 
at  his  tobacco  barn  at  5  a.m.  was  that  the  crossroads  be- 
hind his  barn  was  the  start  of  one  of  the  twenty-mile  routes. 
At  one-mile  intervals,  the  biologist  gets  out  of  his  car  and 
for  three  minutes  counts  all  of  the  bobwhites  that  he  can 
hear  whistling.  This  is  repeated  twenty  times  or  once  each 
mile.  Counts,  beginning  at  sunrise,  are  conducted  on  each 
route  twice  during  the  month  of  June. 

No,  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  many  quail  were  on  his 
place  from  the  whistle  count,  but  when  the  data  collected 
this  year  are  compared  with  data  collected  in  previous  years, 
an  index  of  abundance  is  established.  From  this  index,  year 
to  year  trends  in  the  quail  population  are  determined. 

Wild  Turkey  Counts 

Take  the  turkey  gobbling  census  for  instance.  This  census 
is  conducted  on  management  areas  having  huntable  turkey 
populations  or  on  areas  that  have  recently  been  restocked 
to  determine  if  the  turkeys  have  become  established.  Many 
of  these  areas  are  remote  mountain  areas  and  the  biologists 
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have  to  spend  the  night  before  the  census  camping  out  on  a 
mountainside.  The  census  begins  one-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise and  lasts  until  one  hour  after  sunrise.  Biologists  are 
assigned  to  listening  posts  that  are  dispersed  over  the  turkey 
range  that  is  to  be  censused. 

In  order  to  be  at  their  posts  one-half  hour  before  sunrise, 
when  the  gobbling  turkeys  leave  their  roosts,  the  biologists 
crawl  out  of  their  sleeping  bags  at  4  a.m.  Have  you  ever 
stumbled  around  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  half  asleep,  half  frozen,  with  a  blue  million 
whip-poor-wills  mocking  you? 

Each  gobbling  turkey  is  plotted  on  a  map  and  an  analysis 
of  the  data  yields  an  insight  to  the  annual  trends  of  the 
turkey  population  on  the  area. 

White-tailed  Deer  Investigations 

"I'm  a  deer  hunter  myself.  What  do  you  fellers  investigate 
about  deer?  Say,  aren't  you  one  of  those  biologists  that  was 
poking  around  in  my  deer  last  year  over  on  the  manage- 
ment area?" 

"Yes  sir,"  I  replied. 

I  told  him  that  was  only  part  of  the  story.  In  the  interest 
of  better  hunting  on  public  management  areas  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  game  biologists  collect  data  from  deer  killed 
on  these  areas  during  the  first  several  days  of  the  deer  season. 
Each  deer  killed  is  weighed,  measured,  aged  and  various 
organs  are  removed.  The  age  of  deer  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  wear  and  development  of  the  premolars  and 
molars  of  the  lower  jaw. 

This  particular  investigation  is  aimed  at  the  production  and 
harvest  of  the  greatest  number  of  deer  that  the  range  can 
produce.  This  involves  a  delicate  system  of  interrelated 
balances  which  add  up  to  the  balancing  of  the  deer  popula- 
tion with  the  food  supply  and  the  hunting  pressure. 

When  the  ages  and  weights  are  compared  to  established 


As  the  sun  rises,  a  biologist  makes  a  three-minute  count  of 
whistling:  bobwhites  along-  an  established  census  route.  Keep- 
ing: tab  on  game  populations  calls  for  long  hours  in  the  field. 
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Author  Weber  checks  quail  wings  submitted  by  hunters  to  de- 
termine if  they  were  from  adult  or  juvenile  birds.  The  study  re- 
vealed a  77  percent  turnover  in  the  quail  population  annually. 


normal  growth  curves  for  deer  on  a  particular  area,  biologists 
can  determine  if  these  balances  are  in  equilibrium. 

Reproduction  is  another  key.  Information  about  the  fawn 
drop  of  the  preceding  spring  is  derived  from  examinations  of 
the  reproductive  organs  of  doe  deer  harvested  by  hunters  on 
either-sex  hunts. 

Biologists  collect  these  data  under  every  imaginable  condi- 
tion from  the  swamps  of  the  Coastal  Plain  to  the  mountain 
peaks  of  western  North  Carolina.  Cold  hands,  bloodstained 
clothes,  and  numb  feet  are  synonymous  with  this  survey.  To 
the  game  biologist  collecting  the  data  at  the  checking  station, 
it  seems  as  though  the  deer  are  all  checked  out  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  usually  around  sunset,  and  in  the  glare  of  auto 
headlights,  he  weighs,  ages,  and  measures  the  deer.  Then 
he  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  cuts  the  animal  open,  probing  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  until  the  desired  organ  is  located  and 
removed. 

Deer  Sign  as  Population  Index 

And  speaking  of  deer  surveys,  I  remember  the  time,  a  few 
years  ago,  that  a  little  ten-year  old  boy  put  two  of  my  co- 
workers to  scratching  their  heads.  For  sometime,  Commis- 
sion biologists  had  been  trying  to  develop  a  census  technique 
that  would  determine  the  population  levels  of  deer  on  a 
given  area.  This  problem  was  quite  a  stumbling  block  and  a 
census  called  the  deer  pellet  count  was  devised.  This  method 
employs  the  establishment  of  census  lines  in  each  type  of 
habitat  on  the  area  to  be  censused.  The  lines  are  then  cleared 
of  all  deer  sign  such  as  deer  pellets,  tracks  and  etc.  Counts 
of  fresh  deer  sign  are  then  made  at  regular  intervals. 

The  data  from  the  counts  are  tabulated  and  an  estimate 
of  the  population  is  calculated,  using  the  number  of  deer 
pellet  groups,  the  size  of  the  area  sampled,  and  the  length  of 
the  sampling  interval  in  days. 

On  this  occasion,  these  two  gentlemen  were  removing  old 
deer  pellets  from  one  of  the  census  lines.  Both  of  these 
fellows  were  big,  husky  men  and  as  they  were  scooping  the 
deer  pellets  out  of  the  line,  they  noticed  a  little  boy  sitting  on 
a  nearby  stump.  After  watching  for  a  while,  the  youngster 
wanted  to  know  what  they  were  doing.  When  told,  he  looked 
at  them  both  sternly  and  asked,  "And  both  of  you  are  grown 
men,  aren't  you?" 


In  addition  to  these  surveys,  investigations  are  also  being 
conducted  on  doves,  grouse,  woodcock,  squirrels,  rabbits  and 
waterfowl. 

Data  Used  in  Management 

The  collection  of  data  is  not  the  end  of  a  survey.  It  is  only 
the  means  to  an  end.  After  collecting  the  data,  the  biologist 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  at  his  desk  applying  the  tools  of 
modern  science  such  as  found  in  biometry,  ecology,  botany, 
physiology  and  meteorology  before  any  conclusion  or  in- 
ference is  made  about  the  population. 

These  surveys  have  many  applications.  They  measure 
such  properties  of  game  populations  as  fluctuations,  density, 
movements,  tolerances,  and  the  effect  of  management  prac- 
tices. In  the  overall  analysis,  they  are  but  one  of  the  fingers 
that  the  Wildlife  Commission  maintains  on  the  pulse  of  wild- 
life populations  in  providing  better  hunting  for  Tarheel 
sportsmen. 

"No  sir,  I  can't  finish  the  whistle  count  this  morning.  I'll 
have  to  come  back  and  run  it  over  tomorrow.  Only  three 
minutes  are  allowed  between  stops  and  it  has  been  an  hour 
and  a  half  since  we  began  talking. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  had  breakfast  some  time  ago  and  I 
have  an  appointment  with  a  gentleman  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  county  to  make  a  wildlife  habitat  improvement  plan  for 
his  farm.  Long  day?  Yes,  but  it's  all  part  of  the  job." 

The  ovaries  are  removed  from  a  doe  killed  in  Beaufort  County 
for  laboratory  analysis  to  determine  the  number  of  fawns  she 
dropped  last  spring.  Data  collected  is  applied  in  management. 
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Hunting  Seasons  Close  February  15 

February  15  marks  the  closing  of  the  1961-1962  hunting  season  when  hunt- 
ing for  rabbits,  raccoons,  opossum,  quail,  grouse,  and  wild  turkeys  ends  at 
sundown.  Targets  remaining  for  Tarheel  hunters  after  that  deadline  are  legal 
game  on  commercial  shooting  preserves,  and  foxes  in  counties  where  local  law 
allows  foxes  to  be  taken  by  guns  when  the  season  is  closed  on  other  game.  Such 
species  as  groundhogs  and  crows  may  be  hunted  year-round. 

When  Does  Your  Subscription  Expire? 

When  your  subscription  to  Wildlife  expires  you  will  receive  a  notice  in 
time  to  renew  without  missing  an  issue.  Both  people  and  machinery  are  involved 
in  seeing  that  your  magazine  is  properly  addressed  and  mailed  ;  the  same  applies 
to  expiration  notices.  Your  address  label  should  read: 

YOUR  NAME 

YOUR  ADDRESS 

YOUR  POST  OFFICE  DATE 

"Date"  is  a  combination  of  numbers  such  as  "2-63,"  which,  if  your  label  is 
marked  2-63,  means  that  your  subscription  expires  with  the  February,  1963  issue. 

Boating  Accidents 

Tarheel  boating  accidents  during  calendar  1961  showed  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  In  1960  there  were  79  accidents  with  35  fatalities,  and  in  1961 
there  were  91  accidents  involving  39  fatalities.  The  increase  in  accidents  is 
believed  to  reflect  an  increase  in  boating  activity.  As  was  the  case  in  1960, 
most  1961  accidents  occurred  among  boats  of  ten  or  less  horsepower  that  are  not 
required  to  be  registered.  There  was  a  sharp  increase  in  water  skiing  accidents. 

Trout  Stocking  Coming  Up 

About  660,000  keeping-size  mountain  trout  are  ready  for  stocking  in  Tarheel 
streams,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Half  of  the  fish  are 
from  federal  and  half  from  state  hatcheries,  and  are  ready  for  pre-season  stock- 
ing. Another  100,000  fingerlings  will  be  stocked  next  September  after  the  trout 
season  closes. 
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What  shape  is  your  tackle  in 
by  now?  A  little  time  spent 
in  fishing  gear  repair  now 
will  pay  off  next  season. 


by  Duane  Raver 


Photos  by  the  Author 


g%  good  fisherman  and  well-maintain- 
ed tackle  go  together.  The  angler  who 
expects  to  catch  fish  simply  doesn't  de- 
pend on  dirty,  rusted  and  patched  up 
gear.  Most  of  us  can  recall  incidents  of 
lost  fish  that  resulted  from  tackle  that 
failed  because  of  poor  maintenance.  And 
likely  there  were  other  big  ones  that  got 
away  due  to  hooks  that  needed  a 
minute's  honing,  or  maybe  a  line  parted 
that  needed  replacing.  Tackle  tinkering 
pays  off. 

We  all  know  exceptions  in  this  rather 
odd  angling  fraternity:  those  characters 
who  come  up  with  rust-crusted  reels  and 
dog-leg  rods  with  half  the  guides  mis- 
sing, but  who  still  seem  to  catch  their 
share  of  fish.  Their  luck  is  bound  to  run 
out.  Actually  there  is  very  little  reason 
why  fishing  gear  shouldn't  be  well-kept. 
During  the  heat  of  the  fishing  season  we 
can  be  excused  for  not  oiling  our  reels, 
or  keeping  the  supply  of  spinners  shined 
up.  But  right  now  we've  got  the  time; 
so  let's  do  some  tackle  tinkering. 

Reel  Care  Pays  Dividends 

Reel  maintenance  varies  all  the  way 
from  an  occasional  check  of  the  gear 
lubricant  in  some  spinning  reels,  to  hour- 
ly oiling  of  finely-tuned  casting  reels. 
Any  of  them  from  $6.95  to  $69.95  bene- 
fit from  periodic  checking,  cleaning  and 
repair.  The  least  likely  to  need  much 
attention  is  the  single  action  fly  reel. 
But  even  here,  a  twice-a-year  cleaning 
and  lubrication  will  add  years  of  service 
and  result  in  smoother  operation  in  the 
meantime. 


When  taking  the  fly  reel  down  for 
this  cleaning,  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
line  first.  You'll  be  checking  the  line  for 
nicks  and  worn  spots  later  on  anyway. 
You  may  be  surprised  just  how  much 
grit  and  dirt  have  accumulated  in  the  reel. 
Unless  the  manufacturer's  recommenda- 
tions are  to  the  contrary,  dip  the  spool 
in  a  container  of  gasoline  and  rinse  away 
the  residues.  Old  grease  (probably  that 
which  was  put  in  at  the  factory)  likely  is 
full  of  abrasive  particles  and  should  al- 
ways be  removed. 

For  freer  operation,  don't  put  a  whole 
lot  of  grease  back  in  the  reel.  Perhaps  a 
heavy  oil  will  work  even  better.  What- 
ever you  use,  keep  it  to  a  minimum.  If 
badly  worn  parts  show  up,  replacement 
is  the  only  answer. 

An  automatic  fly  reel  isn't  a  great 
deal  more  difficult  to  service,  although 
the  first  step  of  getting  into  the  citter 
may  stop  you.  But  they  must  be  cleaned, 
and  more  often  than  single  action 
models,  so  open  them  up.  Follow  serv- 
icing instructions  if  they're  available,  and 
proceed  carefully  if  they  are  not.  Relax 
the  spring  completely  before  starting  in, 
and  keep  the  parts  in  order  of  their  re- 
moval. 

Simply  get  the  mechanism  clean  and 
free  of  old  grease,  relubricate  with  a 
sparing  amount  of  light  grease,  and  put 
it  back  together.  Any  parts  left  over? 

Most  spinning  reels  are  fairly  simple 
in  their  takedown,  a  few  aren't.  Unless 
the  instructions  are  explicit  or  you  have 
some  experienced  help,  leave  it  to  an 
expert.  Generally  the  in-season  mainten- 


ance of  spinning  reels  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  checking  the  lubricant  every  now 
and  then. 

A  casting  reel  probably  is  the  most 
demanding  of  any  piece  of  tackle  when 
it  comes  to  care  and  frequency  of  servic- 
ing. But  the  operation  of  a  well-cared- 
for  casting  reel  is  a  joy  when  compared 
with  the  neglected  reel.  Fortunately  the 
take-down  of  a  casting  reel  (particularly 
the  newer  ones)  is  not  complicated.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  complete 
disassembly  and  thorough  cleaning  is  an 
annual  process.  Lubrication  of  gears  and 
other  moving  parts  should  be  as  frequent 
as  each  fishing  trip,  however.  Again, 
don't  use  heavy  greases  on  the  gears, 
and  only  a  very  light  oil  on  the  level 


An  oil  can  is  a  reel's  best  friend.  Use  it 
now  and  carry  it  while  fishing  to  in- 
sure smooth  casting  and  longer  reel  life. 
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wind  and  minor  parts.  In  some  fine 
reels,  oils  of  varying  consistencies  are 
supplied  with  the  reel  and  instructions 
for  their  use  provided. 

Rods  Need  a  Bath 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  agate  guides 
on  fishing  rods  (a  few  still  are  made 
with  them)  a  periodic  problem  was  the 
check  for  tiny  hairline  cracks  that  chew- 
ed up  lines  in  no  time.  With  the  use  of 
hardened  steels  of  various  kinds,  the 
guide  problem  is  must  less  critical.  Yet 
fishing  rods  need  attention.  And  very 
few  of  them  get  it.  It  may  be  partially 
due  to  the  advertising  claims  that  glass 
rods  need  no  maintenance.  This  isn't 
quite  true. 

Take  the  casting  rod  for  example. 
They  all  benefit  from  an  occasional 
cleaning.  Ever  notice  how  much  better 
the  family  flivver  drives  just  after  you've 
washed  it?  It's  all  psychological  I'm  sure, 
but  a  spruced  up  rod  is  nicer  to  handle. 
And  actually  scraping  some  of  the  grit 
out  of  the  guides  may  help  the  casting 
qualities  of  the  stick.  Take  some  soap 
and  water  and  an  old  tooth  brush  and  go 
over  the  cork  handle.  It  will  surprise  you 
the  amount  of  dirt  you  can  roll  off. 

Replacing  Rod  Guides 

The  tiptop  or  top  guide  on  a  fly  rod 
usually  is  the  first  to  wear  out.  Under 
hard  use,  deep  grooves  may  be  cut  in 
one  season.  The  nylon  lines  may  be  re- 
sponsible, but  they  in  turn  suffer  after 
the  guide  wears.  Replacement  of  the  top 
guide  is  not  much  of  problem  on  most 
rods.  Gently  heat  the  base  of  the  tiptop 
and  pull  firmly  with  longnose  pliers. 
The  ferrule  cement  usually  will  melt  and 


Clean  casting  reels  annually  with  gaso- 
line. A  tooth  brush  helps  scrub  grime 
away.  Use  care  in  taking  down  the  reel. 


It  may  not  help  the  action  of  the  rod  a 
bit,  but  brushing  up  the  handle  adds  to 
its  appearance.  Use  a  cleaning  powder. 


allow  the  top  to  be  removed  with  little 
strain. 

The  amount  of  ferrule  cement  left  on 
the  rod  may  be  enough  to  fix  the  new 
top  on.  If  not,  melt  a  small  drop  of 
cement  from  the  stick  onto  the  rod;  heat 
the  tiptop  over  a  flame,  and  push  it  on 
the  rod  with  pliers.  Line  it  up  at  once 
since  the  cement  hardens  rapidly.  Be 
careful  not  to  heat  the  top  too  hot  lest 
the  high  temperature  damage  the  glass 
rod.  With  bamboo,  burning  is  not  much 
of  a  problem. 

Other  guides  on  the  fly  rod  can  be 
replaced  by  rewinding  the  rod,  but  this 
can  be  a  lengthy  job.  For  complete  re- 
finishing,  you  may  be  money  ahead  to 
send  the  rod  back  to  the  factory. 


Use  a  small  file  to  put  needle  points  on 
dulled  hooks.  A  few  touches  are  enough. 
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Good  substantial  cases  for  reels  and  rods 
protect  them  from  harm.  Maintenance  will 
be  less,  life   longer,  and  service  better. 


Spoons  and  spinners  are  kept  bright  with 
a  dab  of  silver  polish  and  a  little  work. 
Use  steelwool  only  on  stubborn  tarnishes. 


Worn  Lines  Equal  Lost  Fish 

You  would  think  that  since  lines  do 
the  important  fishing  job  they  do,  more 
attention  would  be  focused  on  them.  A 
tiny  nick  or  worn  place  in  monofila- 
ment, a  frayed  spot  in  a  braided  line, 
a  weak  knot,  all  lead  to  wide-eyed  fish 
stories.  Nice  fish  are  too  difficult  to 
find  and  hook,  only  to  lose  them  via 
the  bad  line  route.  Before  every  trip  is 
none  too  often  to  check  your  line. 

Fly  lines  take  a  beating.  In  many 
cases  it's  a  wonder  they  float  at  all.  Here, 
strength  is  not  important  unless  they 
have  been  seriously  weakened  by  partial 
cutting  or  something.  The  condition  of 
the  finish  is  of  great  importance.  Before 


next  season  remove  the  line  from  your 
fly  reel,  coil  it  loosely,  submerge  it  in  a 
pan  of  mild  soap  suds  and  swish  it 
around  a  minute  or  two.  Use  a  soft  cloth 
to  remove  the  dirt  and  then  rinse  the 
line  in  clear  water  a  couple  of  times. 

Unless  it  is  freezing  weather,  string 
the  line  outdoors  to  dry  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Take  a  damp,  clean  cloth  and  run 
it  over  the  length  of  the  line.  Finish  the 
operation  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth.  Store 
the  line  in  loose  coils  in  a  fairly  cool 
spot.  This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  new  floating  lines,  but  it  will 
pay  off.  Just  before  you  place  the  line 
on  the  reel  next  spring,  use  a  good  fly 
line  dressing  sparingly  but  thoroughly. 
Even  with  the  "no  dressing"  lines  this 
helps  a  great  deal  in  the  floating  quali- 
ties. The  cleaner  provided  with  many 
lines  is  good,  but  a  special  dressing  in 
addition  is  even  better. 

Sharp  Hooks  Are  Important 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  real  ef- 
fective way  to  replace  the  finish  on  some 
lures.  Fortunately  most  plugs  are  plastic 
and  the  colors  are  in  the  lure  rather 
than  on  them.  Wooden  baits  present  an- 
other problem.  Special  lacquers  and 
complete  refinishing  help  restore  some 
of  the  newness.  One  thing  that  you  can 
do  (but  which  is  most  often  neglected) 
is  to  sharpen  the  hooks.  This  goes  for 
all  lures,  including  flies.  A  dull  hook 
perhaps  contributes  to  more  missed 
strikes  than  any  other  single  factor.  A 
small  hook  file  is  an  important  item  in 
the  tackle  box. 

In  your  tackle  tinkering  you  may  even 
want  to  try  your  hand  at  fly-tying  or 
lure  making.  This  may  start  with  tying 


Salt  water  tackle  generally  requires  more 
frequent  attention.  Apply  a  light  grease 
to  the  reel  gears  and  check  for  corrosion. 


on  worn  or  pulled  out  bucktail  on  a  spin- 
ner or  replacing  the  feathers  in  a  lure 
of  some  sort.  Then  it's  a  natural  step 
to  fly-tying.  Probably  the  streamer  is 
the  easiest  to  begin  with,  or  perhaps  a 
wooly  worm  wet  fly.  You'll  find  that  fly- 
tying  is  fun  and  actually  may  save  you 
money  in  the  long  run.  Get  some  good 
instructional  manuals  and  quality  basic 
materials. 

Tackle  tinkering  should  also  cover  a 
thorough  inspection  of  leaders,  sprucing 
up  spinner  blades,  checking  dried-up 
pork  rind,  and  even  patching  the  waders. 
The  main  thing  is  to  go  over  the  entire 
box  and  put  everything  in  order.  It  may 
take  an  evening  or  two,  but  next  season 
the  time  will  have  been  well  spent. 


Repair  of  flies  and  bugs  may  lead  to  the 
fascinating  hobby  of  fly-tying.  Well-kept 
lures    will    catch    more    fish    for  you. 
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Boxes 
for 
Bushytails 


by  Grady  Barnes 


District  Biologist 


Like  the  wood  duck,  the  gray 
squirrel  is  sometimes 
faced  with  a  housing  shortage. 
Here's  what  you  can  do! 


The  construction  and  erection  of  squirrel 
nesting-  boxes  makes  an  excellent  project 
for  scout,  4-H,  and  other  youth  groups. 


Jack  Dermid 


I  HE  first  rays  of  light  began  to  spread 
over  the  horizon  as  the  car  inched 
down  the  narrow  road  leading  into  the 
woodlot.  Minutes  later,  a  hunter  eased 
the  door  shut,  buttoned  his  coat  against 
the  chill,  and  stole  into  the  shadows  of 
the  autumn-colored  trees.  He  followed 
a  path  to  a  hillside  covered  with  oaks 
and  hickories  and  selected  a  comfortable 
seat  against  a  stump. 

With  the  sunrise,  the  woods  awakened 
with  a  noisy  chorus  of  morning  sounds. 
The  hunter  listened,  and  soon  a  rustling 
of  leaves  alerted  him  to  the  quick  move- 
ments of  a  squirrel.  Turning  slowly,  he 
saw  the  squirrel  uncover  a  hickory  nut 
and  carry  it  to  the  top  of  a  log  to  eat. 
The  hunter  fired  and  the  squirrel  drop- 
ped. 

This  squirrel  hunting  scene  has  been 
repeated  every  fall  from  the  days  of 
frontiersmen  to  the  present  atomic  age. 
Seemingly,  only  the  people  and  their 
weapons  have  changed.  But  is  that  all 
that  has  changed? 

The  woodlot  is  still  there,  perhaps 
smaller;  the  same  stream  runs  the  same 
meandering  course  year  after  year;  and 
the  rocky  outcrop  on  the  north  slope  is 
still  a  landmark.  A  closer  look,  however, 
reveals  a  young  hickory  standing  beside 
a  large  stump  and  numerous  immature 
oaks  growing  where  a  majestic  virgin 
forest  once  stood.  The  area  is  still  good 
timberland,  but  it  lacks  a  basic  biological 
requirement  to  be  good  squirrel  habitat. 
Today's  hunter  won't  bag  as  many  squir- 
rels as  his  predecessors  bagged. 

The  woodlot  supplies  ample  food  for 
a  good  squirrel  population,  but  now 
lacks  the  cover  once  furnished  by  den 
trees.  Through  the  years,  hollow  trees 
have  been  cut  for  firewood,  felled  in 
the  name  of  timber  stand  improvement, 
or  simply  rotted  away.  Dens  are  impor- 
tant to  squirrels  for  rearing  their  families 
and  for  protection  against  severe  weather 
and  predators.  The  cover  they  afford 


along  with  the  available  food  supply,  in 
a  large  measure,  determine  the  number 
of  squirrels  a  particular  woods  will  sup- 
port. 

The  young,  cut-over  woodlots  and 
timberlands  found  throughout  North 
Carolina  are  good  mast  producers,  but 
they  often  lack  sufficient  dens.  Unfor- 
tunately for  squirrels,  time  and  weather 
are  slow  in  replacing  once  abundant  hol- 
low trees,  for  their  need  is  immediate. 
The  quickest  way,  then,  to  fulfill  this 
need  is  the  erection  of  nesting  boxes. 

Squirrel  nesting  boxes  are  easy  to 
build  if  the  accompanying  plan  is  follow- 
ed. For  a  long-lasting  practical  box,  the 
plans  should  be  followed  exactly  as  de- 
vised by  Commission  biologists.  Such 
items  as  the  removable  front  and  the  re- 
cessed bottom  may  not  seem  important, 
but  both  add  to  the  life  and  usefulness 
to  the  box.  The  removable  front,  held 
in  position  by  nails  slipped  into  drilled 
holes,  makes  it  easy  to  clean  the  box 
whenever  it  becomes  clogged  with  old 
nesting  material.  The  recessed  bottom 
is  protected  from  rain  and  rot  is  held 
to  a  minimum. 

Although  old  nail  kegs  and  wooden 
boxes  can  be  converted  into  squirrel 
dens,  the  material  in  them  is  not  very 
durable.  Such  boxes  will  seldom  last  over 
two  years.  Since  labor  is  the  important 
item  in  box  construction,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  good  solid  materials  be  used. 
Rough  lumber  is  a  good,  inexpensive 
building  material.  Unless  cypress  is 
available,  the  wood  should  be  treated 
with  a  preservative  such  as  copper 
naphanate.  This  can  be  applied  with  a 
paint  brush,  either  prior  or  after  con- 
struction, and  will  add  many  years  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  box. 

In  erection,  squirrel  nesting  boxes 
should  be  placed  30  to  50  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  higher  the  better  in  areas 
subject  to  hunting.  This  discourages  un- 
sportsmanlike practices  of  shooting  at 
the  boxes  or  throwing  rocks  at  them. 
Hickory,  oak,  or  beech  are  preferable 
trees,  but  only  sound  trees  not  marked 
for  cutting  should  be  considered. 

In  mixed  hardwood  stands  where  trees 
average  10  inches  or  more  in  diameter 
and  some  natural  cavities  exist,  one  box 
per  acre  is  sufficient.  Where  trees  aver- 
age less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  two 
boxes  per  acre  should  be  erected.  Since 
squirrels  cannot  be  crowded,  the  use  of 
more  boxes  would  be  wasted  effort. 

Squirrel  boxes  should  not  be  nailed  to 
trunks  or  branches  since  natural  tree 
growth  would  eventually  crush  or  dis- 
lodge them.  They  should  be  held  in  place 
by  heavy,  rust  proof  wire  that  is  passed 
through  small  holes  drilled  in  the  box 
and  extended  around  the  tree  (see  dia- 
gram). The  wire  should  be  crimped  so 
that  it  will  expand  as  the  tree  grows.  In 
mounting  boxes,  it  is  advantageous  to  rest 
them  in  a  crotch  or  on  a  sturdy  limb. 
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This  makes  them  easier  to  erect  and  adds 
stahility. 

Properly  constructed  and  erected  nest 
boxes  require  little  maintenance,  but  all 
boxes  should  be  cleaned  out  every  year 
in  January  or  February,  before  the  early 
spring  nesting  season  begins.  Annual 
cleanings  make  the  boxes  more  desirable 
to  squirrels  and  eliminates  rot  which 
may  be  caused  by  an  accumulation  of 
soggy  leaves. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
timberland  in  North  Carolina  where 
squirrels  need  more  dens  and  where 
hunting  can  be  improved.  Biological  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  the  erec- 
tion of  artificial  boxes  is  a  sound  man- 
agement technique. 

Early  winter  is  a  good  time  to  build 
and  erect  nesting  boxes.  Those  in  the 
trees  by  late  February  will  be  available 
to  the  females  when  the  first  litters  ar- 


rive in  March.  And  the  best  sites  are 
easier  to  locate  while  the  trees  are  bare. 

The  construction  and  erection  of 
boxes  can  also  play  a  role  in  conserva- 
tion education.  What  boy  would  not 
profit  by  helping  his  father  with  the  job? 
Scoutmasters  and  leaders  of  junior  wild- 
life clubs  can  plan  group  projects  which 
will  surely  give  their  youngsters  a  better 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Additional  copies  of  the 
Commission's  squirrel  box  plans  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  Game  Division, 
Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

Won't  you  help  give  squirrel  popula- 
tions a  boost  on  your  hunting  grounds? 


Both  economy  and  durability  are  features 
of  the  Commission's  squirrel  house  plan. 
If  building,  erection,  and  maintenance 
instructions  are  followed,  the  box  will 
last  for  years  and  house  many  new  litters. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 
A  Naturalist  in  Alaska 

By  Adolph  Murie.  The  Devin-Adair 
Company,  23  East  26th  Street,  New 
York  10,  New  York.  1961.  302  pages, 
illustrated.  $6.50 

Although  North  Carolina's  hunting 
season  closes  in  February  and  good  fish- 
ing is  still  weeks  ahead,  there  is  no  need 
to  forget  the  out-of-doors  with  the  large 
selection  of  good  books  available.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  catch  up  on  armchair 
adventures. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  to 
come  to  our  attention  in  recent  months 
is  A  Naturalist  in  Alaska  by  Adolph 
Murie,  an  outstanding  biologist  who  has 
spent  many  years  studying  the  wildlife 
of  wilderness  country.  The  volume  is  the 
latest  addition  to  Devin-Adair's  "Amer- 
ican Naturalists  Series." 

A  Naturalist  in  Alaska  is  a  book 
about  the  grizzly  bear  and  wolf,  lynx, 
Dall  sheep,  moose,  caribou,  wolverine, 
and  the  other  species  of  wildlife  found 
in  the  wild  interior  of  our  49th  state. 

It  is  a  story,  too,  of  an  unspoiled  and 
unexploited  land,  where  wildlife  lives 
in  accordance  with  nature's  laws  with 
little  or  no  interference  from  man  and 
where  the  "mournful  music  of  the  north- 
ern wolf"  can  still  be  heard. 

To  read  the  book  is  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  ecology — the  science 
that  deals  with  animals  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  their  environment  and  to 
each  other.  The  important  roles  played 
by  both  predator  and  prey  species  in 
maintaining  the  balance  of  nature  is  ex- 
plained with  unusual  clarity.  Such  writ- 
ing could  only  come  from  a  keen  ob- 
server with  intimate  first-hand  know- 
ledge. 

Several  chapters  of  the  book  are  de- 
voted to  the  author's  experiences  with 
grizzly  bears.  Here  is  a  collection  of  bear 
tales  that  would  be  hard  to  beat  any- 
where— tales  that  are  not  exaggerated  by 
fancy,  but  ones  that  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  grizzly. 

Although  A  Naturalist  in  Alaska  packs 
a  wealth  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
Alaska's  wildlife,  it  is  written  in  a  color- 
ful and  informal  style  that  provides  read- 
ing pleasure. 

Understandably,  there  is  a  plea  to 
safeguard  a  portion  of  wilderness  Alaska 
from  the  encroachment  of  civilization — 
to  keep  it  forever  wild  so  that  man  will 
always  be  able  to  thrill  at  the  sight  of 
grizzlies,  follow  wolf  trails  in  the  snow, 
or  enjoy  the  true  serenity  of  wild  coun- 
try. 

Most  of  us  may  never  be  fortunate 
enough  to  take  a  trek  into  back-country 
Alaska,  but  we  can  go  along  with  Murie. 
The  book  gives  you  a  feeling  of  being 
there  yourself — Jack  Dermid. 
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State  Marine  Fuel  Taxes 


by  Fred  B.  Lifton 


FlRST  of  all,  what  is  this  state  marine  fuel  tax?  I  am 
aware  of  only  one  state  which  levies  a  marine  fuel  tax  as 
such.  However,  to  my  knowledge  gasoline  is  taxed  in  every 
state,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  any  exemptions  are  left  to 
the  user  to  establish  and  to  claim  as  a  refund.  In  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  marine  use  is  exempt  and  the  tax  is  re- 
fundable. 

Thus  in  these  states  there  is  technically  no  marine  fuel 
tax.  It  is  because  the  marine  use  is  so  often  an  exempt  non- 
highway  use  that  the  individual  boater  may  apply  for,  and 
with  proper  documentation  as  required  in  the  individual 
state,  secure  a  refund.  (The  last  2^  levied  by  the  Federal 
government  to  finance  the  interstate  highway  program  is 
likewise  refundable  upon  application  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — and  incidentally,  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape.) 

Tax  or  Not? 

Why  then  do  we  talk  about  a  marine  fuel  tax  which  is 
really  not  a  tax  at  all  in  about  34  of  our  states?  Because  in 
all  practicality  the  tax  is  paid  and  is  not  refunded.  Exact 
figures  are  not  available,  but  whenever  checked  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  refunds  for  marine  non-highway  use  never 
exceed  15%  of  the  estimated  potential,  and  that  usually  the 
percentage  is  far  less  than  this.  Applicants  by  and  large  are 
persons  who  use  gasoline  in  connection  somehow  with  a 
business  (such  as  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  a  resort,  etc.). 

Why  isn't  the  money  refunded?  Some  people  simply  don't 
know  about  their  right  of  refund,  and  many  of  those  that  do 
simply  feel  the  few  pennies  that  are  involved  on  an  individual 
basis  aren't  worth  the  trouble  of  collecting  invoices,  submit- 
ting claims,  etc. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  what  we  choose  to  call 
the  "marine  fuel  tax"  is  paid  and  does  go  into  the  state 
treasuries.  Typically  it  is  dedicated  and  becomes  part  of  that 
fund  earmarked  to  the  improvement  of  our  highways. 

Michigan  Plan 

The  Michigan  Legislature  was  requested  to  make  a  determ- 
ination of  fact  that  a  percentage  of  the  total  tax  collection 
was  due  to  marine  use.  This  would  eliminate  reports  and  all 
collection  expense.  All  you  would  need  was  one  simple  book- 
keeping entry. 

While  the  enthusiasm  for  this  idea  was  unbounded  on  the 
part  of  the  Waterways  Commission  (of  which  I  was  at  this 
time  Director),  other  state  interests  (and  I  am  here  not  in- 
cluding George  Harlow)  showed  some  reluctance. 

For  one  thing  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Michigan  Con- 
stitution, quite  common  in  many  states,  that  the  gasoline  tax 
was  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  state's  highways 


Editor's  Note:  Last  October  9,  Fred  Lifton  of  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  American  Gasoline  Tax  Conference  at  Mobile, 
Alabama.  In  doing  so  he  posed  a  problem  that  this  and  many 
other  states  will  eventually  have  to  face — should  part  of  the 
money  paid  by  boat  operators  to  the  Highway  Fund  be  re- 
verted back  to  such  boating  needs  as  channel  markers,  water- 
use  zone  markers,  improved  harbor  and  docking  facilities? 

The  need  for  these  facilities  exists  now.  It  will  be  met  only 
when  sufficient  demand  arises  in  the  face  of  a  growing  need 
for  highway  improvement.  Ethics  and  practicality  will  some- 
day, somehow,  have  to  be  compromised. 


and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  fuel  tax  was  sacrosanct  and 
highway  interests  were  not  about  to  give  up  this  constitutional 
protection.  This  led  to  a  lot  of  parley-vouzing  with  the  At- 
torney General  and  finally  (after  I  had  left  the  Waterways 
Commission  for  my  present  employment — I  trust  this  is  not 
too  significant),  the  Attorney  General  ruled  in  1957  that  "a 
proposed  amendment  .  .  .  for  the  collection  of  the  marine  fuel 
tax  in  the  same  manner  and  method  as  the  gasoline  privilege 
tax  is  not  in  violation  of  .  .  .  the  Michigan  Constitution  of 
1908,  when  allocation  of  such  monies  collected  is  divisible 
by  a  percentage  determination  based  on  a  legislative  finding 
of  fact  as  set  forth  in  such  proposed  legislation." 

Legislative  Action 

New  Michigan  Legislation  was  adopted  in  1959.  At  that 
time  it  was  indicated  that  marine  fuel  taxes  amounted  to  1% 
of  total  fuel  tax  collections.  When  the  bill  to  establish  a 
percentage  division  came  out  of  the  legislative  mill,  the 
figure  had  been  reduced  to  u2  of  1  % .  Those  of  you  ac- 
customed to  the  ways  of  legislation  will  be  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  this. 

This  figure  of  Vi  of  1  %  is  low.  At  the  same  time,  it 
produced  an  annual  income  to  the  State  Waterways  Commis- 
sion of  over  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  or  better  than 

An  estimated  86,000  outboard  motors  were  in  use  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  1961.  It  takes  a  lot  of  fuel  to  keep  them  going. 


Duane  Raver 
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twice  that  which  they  had  previously  been  receiving  even  in 
the  best  year.  Further,  the  Commission  realistically  was  not 
equipped  to  immediately  accelerate  its  spending  even  if  it 
was  able  to  get  1%.  Finally,  this  was  the  "foot  in  the  door" 
that  is  often  so  important. 

We  believe  the  Michigan  experience  proves  both  that  de- 
pendence upon  individual  reports  is  not  feasible  and  that  a 
percentage  system  is  most  efficient  and  most  workable.  Michi- 
gan has  overcome  the  legal  problems  that  initially  caused 
some  concern.  Aside  from  the  percentage  figure  found  in  the 
Michigan  statute — and  more  on  this  later — we  heartily  and 
completely  endorse  the  Michigan  program. 

California  Approach 

The  next  significant  state  action  in  this  field  was  in 
California.  Here  again  there  was  what  amounts  to  a  legisla- 
tive determination  as  to  the  amount  of  marine  fuel  taxes 
actually  paid  in  by  the  boaters.  The  California  Legislature 
simply  appropriated  $750,000  as  the  annual  amount  of 
marine  fuel  taxes  which  it  found  had  been  collected  by  the 
state,  but  for  which  there  was  no  application  for  refund.  The 
money  was  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Small  Craft  Har- 
bors, a  new  harbor-building  agency.  For  the  first  several 
years  this  procedure  was  repeated  annually.  In  1960  the  law 
was  changed  to  provide  for  an  automatic  appropriation. 
Again  it  is  recognized  by  those  who  are  closest  to  the  picture 
that  this  $750,000  is  an  extraordinarily  conservative  estimate. 
It  is  another  example  of  how  willing  the  boaters  are  to  lean 
over  backwards  to  be  absolutely  fair. 

Right  of  Refund 

One  notable  difference  between  California  and  Michigan 
is  that  in  the  Sunshine  State  the  theoretical  right  of  refund 
has  not  been  disturbed.  California  boaters  still  have  this, 
whereas  in  Michigan  it  was  denied  with  the  adoption  of  the 
original  1947  legislation. 

In  connection  with  the  denial  of  the  right  of  refund  note 
that  almost  without  exception  the  boaters  themselves  put  up 
little  or  no  opposition  to  this.  They  are  more  than  willing  to 
lose  the  right  to  receive  a  few  dollars  back  individually  each 
year  if  the  money  can  be  put  together  into  a  meaningful 
package  so  that  it  can  do  them  some  good.  It  has  done  them 
good  in  Michigan  and  California,  and  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance where  the  program  has  been  discussed  with  boaters 
where  they  have  not  been  willing  to  give  up  the  right  of  re- 
fund if  something  tangible  is  to  given  them  in  return  for  the 
money  they  have  been  paying. 

In  the  mid-fifities  Ohio  also  took  some  action  in  this  field 
adopting  almost  verbatim  the  original  1947  statute  of  its 
neighboring  state.  The  law  was  even  more  restrictive  in  Ohio 
in  that  basically  it  applied  only  to  boating  on  Lake  Erie  and 
was  designed  to  build  harbor  refuge  facilities  in  that  section 
of  the  state.  Now  recognizing  that  this  program  has  the  same 
inadequacies  as  earlier  discovered  in  Michigan,  the  1961  Ohio 
Legislature  authorized  an  Interim  Committee  to  investigate 
the  problem.  The  resolution  adopting  this  action  specifically 
noted  the  changes  adopted  by  Michigan  in  1959. 

Recent  State  Action 

In  1961  there  was  a  spate  of  activity  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures in  this  field.  Financial  difficulties  coupled  with  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  providing  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  particularly  on  our  waterways,  have 
pushed  the  marine  fuel  tax  program  along.  For  example  in 
Minnesota  the  legislature  adopted  a  statute  which  provides 


Jack  Dermic! 


The  construction  of  public  boat  launching  facilities  could  be 
financed  by  funds  derived  from  marine  gasoline  taxes.  Some 
states  have  also  used  this  money  in  boating  safety  programs. 

that  %  of  1%  of  all  revenue  derived  from  the  excise  tax  on 
gasoline  (up  to  $500,000)  is  earmarked  to  a  fund.  This  hap- 
pens to  be  divided  up  amongst  several  agencies  but  all  is  to 
go  to  boating  safety,  improvements  and  development  of 
facilities  and  public  access. 

In  Utah  a  system  of  earmarking  somewhat  different  from 
either  the  Michigan  or  California  examples  was  adopted. 

This  act  provides: 

"At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  (the  state  Treasurer 
shall)  place  the  amount  equal  to  the  amount  received  upon 
the  sale  or  use  of  motor  fuel  used  in  motorboats  registered 
in  the  previous  calendar  year  under  the  provision  of  the 
state  boating  act  in  a  special  boating  fund  .  .  .  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  legislature  finds  it  a  fact  that  each  such 
motorboat  sold  and  registered  consumes  an  average  of  100 
gallons  of  fuel  annually." 

We  shall  return  again  to  this  question  of  annual  consump- 
tion of  fuel  by  individual  boaters. 

In  Nebraska,  a  small  start  was  made  by  creating  an  access 
road  fund  to  be  used,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  assist  counties 
in  construction  and  approving  access  roads  to  boatable 
waters.  The  fund  will  be  fed  by  the  transfer  of  $10,000 
monthly  from  the  gasoline  tax  fund  in  the  state  treasury. 

In  Alabama,  a  system  quite  analagous  to  the  original 
Michigan  program  was  adopted.  Under  this  program  sales  at 
marinas  and  fuel  stations  located  on  waterways  will  be  ac- 
counted for  in  toto  as  total  marine  sales  and  this  tax  money 
will  go  into  a  special  fund.  It  is  recognized,  1  believe,  by  all 
persons  who  have  studied  this  problem  in  Alabama,  that 
this  will  be  only  a  partial  recognition  of  the  marine  fuel  tax 
paid  by  boaters.  At  the  same  time,  considering  all  the  pres- 
sures that  were  to  be  found  in  the  legislature  this  year,  it  was 
felt  best  to  start  in  this  manner. 

More  Problems 

The  Legislative  Study  Committee  that  drafted  the  1959 
Wisconsin  Boating  Act  labored  over  finding  some  way  of 
segregating  the  motor  fuel  tax  paid  by  boat  owners  from  the 
highway  fund.  They  sought,  for  example,  to  correlate  the 
probable  number  of  gallons  of  motor  fuel  used  in  outboard 
motors  to  the  known  numbers  of  gallons  of  outboard  motor 
oil  sold  in  the  state  (at  a  ratio  of  1  to  6).  However,  they 
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found  the  problems  here  were  insurmountable.  Ultimately 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  passed  a  law  in  1959  that  $100,000 
be  transferred  annually  from  the  highway  fund  to  the  high- 
way commission  to  provide  public  access  roads  to  navigable 
waters.  (The  Wisconsin  Dept.  of  Resource  Development  re- 
vealed in  a  study  completed  this  year  that  some  $670,000 
annually  is  paid  in  gasoline  tax  by  resident  boat  owners  (not 
counting  transients)  and  that  less  than  10%  is  claimed  in  re- 
funds.) 

In  Arizona  in  1960  the  legislature  provided  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Motor  Vehicles  shall  ascertain  the  amount  of 
unclaimed  and  unrefunded  marine  fuel  taxes  and  transmit 
them  so  that  they  are  ultimately  credited  to  a  State  Lake 
Improvement  Fund  created  by  the  same  act.  This  fund  is  to 
be  used  only  for  launching  ramps,  public  piers,  sanitation 
facilities,  picnic  facilities  and  parking  areas  and  is  to  be 
allocated  to  the  counties  on  a  matching  basis.  Such  monies 
can  be  used  only  on  lakes  where  power  boats  are  permitted. 

Agreement  on  Needed  Action 

Other  groups  which  have  examined  the  water  facilities 
problem  have  heartily  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  marine 
fuel  tax  program.  In  May  of  last  year,  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission adopted  a  formal  resolution  urging  the  member  states 
of  that  compact  to  adopt  this  kind  of  legislation.  The  North- 
eastern Boating  Law  Administrators  likewise  last  year  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  urging  the  passage  of  marine  fuel  tax  legisla- 
tion by  the  state  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Similar  action 
was  taken  in  the  southeast  at  a  meeting  of  top  conservation 
officials  this  spring  in  North  Carolina. 

Legislation  along  this  vein  has  also  received  the  blessings 
of  many  governors  including  those  of  New  York  (wherein  a 
study  is  reportedly  underway)  and  Tennessee  (where  the 
Legislative  Council  has  the  matter  under  scrutiny).  In  Illinois, 
near  the  end  of  the  1961  legislative  session  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced and  to  the  surprise  of  many  persons  sped  through 
the  legislature  and  received  final  approval  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session.  Unfortunately,  however,  subsequent  to  the  ses- 
sion the  Attorney  General  discovered  constitutional  defects  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  title  of  the  bill  was  prepared  and  the 
Governor  was  compelled  to  veto  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  he 
noted  his  general  approval  of  the  principle  of  the  legislation. 

Amounts  for  Marine  Use? 

Assuming  one  is  convinced  that  morally  and  ethically  the 
fuel  taxes  paid  by  marine  users  should  be  earmarked  for 
boating  improvements,  and  granted  that  all  legal  objections 
can  be  circumvented,  the  final  question  is  exactly  how  much 
of  the  total  is  basically  marine  use. 

This  is  not  a  question  which  can  be  answered  categorically. 
The  very  method  by  which  fuel  taxes  are  collected  makes  it 
impossible  to  learn  the  precise  amount.  However,  we  do  have 
several  techniques  which  can  be  used  to  crosscheck  one  an- 
other to  come  out  with  a  responsible  answer. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  able  to  use,  for  example,  market 
estimates  from  the  oil  companies.  Another  approach  was  to 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  average  annual  fuel  consumption  by 
each  boater  and  multiply  that  by  the  total  number  of  motors 
and  boats  in  use. 

Without  going  into  the  details,  we  had  felt  until  recently 
that  a  most  conservative  estimate  was  that  1%  of  all  marine 
fuel  taxes  collected  originated  in  marine  sales.  Granted  this 
might  vary  somewhat  from  state  to  state  depending  upon 
relationship  of  boatable  waters,  boat  population,  etc.,  to  total 
motor  vehicle  consumption,  we  have  felt  this  was  a  reasonable 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  boat  owner  burned 
over  100  gallons  of  gasoline  in  his  boat's  motor  during  the 
past  year.  Nationally,  the  marine  fuel  tax  bill  is  $50,000,000! 

guideline.  Thus  when  we  last  did  our  calculations,  based  upon 
1959  fuel  tax  collections  of  slightly  over  3  billion,  we  estimat- 
ed marine  use  as  being  a  little  over  $30,000,000. 

How  Much  Marine  Gasoline? 

We  now  have  some  new  statistical  evidence,  facts  so  new 
that  full  aspects  of  the  study  are  not  yet  complete.  I  can 
say  that  our  organization  recently  commissioned  a  leading  re- 
search firm  to  conduct  a  study  among  a  statistically  sound 
sample  of  the  total  U.  S.  population.  While  the  principal 
motivation  behind  this  survey  was  not  to  get  the  marine  gas- 
oline figures,  we  did  include  this  among  our  questions  in 
order  to  shed  new  light  on  this  problem. 

Among  other  things  we  asked  the  respondents  in  our  sur- 
vey to  indicate  the  amount  of  fuel  which  they  had  consumed 
while  boating  in  the  past  12  months.  The  average,  covering 
all  boats  owners,  including  those  who  used  no  fuel  whatso- 
ever, was  106.9  gallons  per  owner.  Extending  this  106.9 
figure  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  leads  us  to  the  estimate  of 
900,000,000  gallons  of  fuel,  or  better,  or  about  1.5%  of  all 
gasoline  consumed.  In  other  words,  the  total  of  all  state 
marine  fuel  taxes  is  now  between  45  and  50  million  dollars 
per  year.  This  calculation  can  be  made  by  taking  1.5%  of 
the  total  1960  fuel  tax  collections  of  $3,332,000,000  or  by 
multiplying  the  total  estimated  gallonage  by  the  average 
state  tax  of  6^  per  gallon. 

Answers  on  the  Way 

We  are  hopeful  that  when  this  particular  study  is  complete, 
we  shall  have  more  definitive  figures  and  information  which 
can  be  further  cross-checked.  We  also  hope  that  the  study 
will  reveal  sufficient  details  that  we  can  come  up  with  more 
accurate  estimates  of  variations  from  state  to  state. 

Thus  we  see  now  there  is  sufficient  information  available 
to  come  quite  close  to  the  exact  amount  of  marine  fuel 
being  consumed  without  having  to  engage  in  wild  guesses.  We 
have  learned  a  great  deal  over  the  last  decade  and  this  is 
being  reflected  by  renewed  interest  in  and  spread  of  the 
marine  fuel  tax  program.  Our  preliminary  conclusions  are 
summarized  in  a  booklet  entitled  Financing  Boating  Facilities 
by  Use  of  State  Marine  Fuel  Taxes  which  is  included  as  part 
of  a  larger  volume  known  as  the  OBC  Omnibus  Boating 
Code.  (Copies  of  this  booklet  are  available  for  distribution.) 
As  indicated  we  now  have  better  financial  data  and  expect 
that  very  shortly  this,  too,  will  be  further  refined  and  elabor- 
ated upon.  As  further  information  is  derived,  this  will  of 
course  be  made  available. 
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Protectors' 
Poui  Uloui 

by  John  Kennedy 

Wildlife  Protector,  Pender  County 


Wildlife  Commission  Director  Clyde  Patton  presents  Protector  Kennedy  (center)  with 
the  citation  awarded  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Section  of  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners.  Protection  Division  Chief,  Robert  Hazel,  looks  on. 


Here's  what  happens  when 
a  group  of  wildlife  pro- 
tectors get  together.  Shop 
talk  ranges  from  airplanes 
to  violators.  Sit  in  on  a  session. 


Tf  Hf\  cmic  unh  nciiihcivil 
gnarled,  chapped  hands  and  a  vast  know- 
ledge of  conservation  law  enforcement. 
When  the  business  meetings  were  not  in 
session,  most  smoked  pipes  and  spoke  of 
everything  from  the  difficulties  of  send- 
ings  sons  to  college,  to  mutual  enforce- 
ment problems. 

Conversations  between  protectors 
from  different  states  sounded  like  this: 
"Do  you  boys  in  Georgia  use  cars  or 
trucks?"  "How  has  the  walkie-talkie  ef- 
fected the  working  of  night  deer  hunt- 
ing in  Florida?"  "Hey,  North  Carolina, 
what's  this  I  hear  about  your  using 
single  engine  airplanes  for  low  level 
observation  at  night?"  "Tennessee,  what 
size  boats  and  motors  do  you  use  for 
working  on  power  reservoirs?"  "Is  your 
program  financed  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  or  from  general  funds?" 

The  place  was  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The 
occasion,  one  of  the  most  unusual  meet- 
ings held  in  the  United  States.  Here  as- 
sembled were  wildlife  protectors  from 
twelve  southeastern  states.  Not  a  single 
one  could  be  considered  in  a  high  in- 
come bracket  but  all  were  devoted  to  a 
cause  worth  a  fortune  to  sportsmen.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Section  of  The  Southeastern  As- 
sociation of  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sioners had  been  called  to  order. 

After  a  short  welcome  by  the  chair- 
man, brief  talks  were  given  by  various 


protectors  on  subjects  of  interest  to  all 
states.  It  was  evident  that  every  man 
present  discovered  new  ideas  to  take 
back  with  him  to  his  home  state. 

Throughout  the  meeting,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Section  adjourned  period- 
ically so  the  protectors  could  attend  the 
technical  game  and  fish  sessions.  Here 
protectors  heard  results  from  surveys 
made  in  the  field  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  listened  to  discussions  on  fish 
and  game  management  techniques.  With 
the  general  problem  of  limited  funds 
among  states,  these  exchanges  of  ideas 
often  prevent  unnecessary  duplication 
of  costly  experiments  and  investigations. 
This  profitable  exchange  can  be  applied 
also  to  the  sessions  held  by  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  the 
lengthy  lecture  and  discussion  on  the 
use  of  the  airplane  in  conservation  law 
enforcement.  Some  states  have  and  use 
airplanes  and  other  states  are  planning 
to  purchase  them.  Most  of  the  experienc- 
ed men  agreed  that  a  light  plane  capable 
of  tight  maneuvers  with  adequate  ob- 
servation windows  was  best  suited  for 
fish  and  game  law  enforcement.  And  it 
was  pointed  out  that  such  planes  are 
the  most  reasonable  in  price.  Without 
such  a  discussion,  it  is  likely  that  an 
inexperienced  state  might  spend  more 
money  on  a  plane  which  actually  would 
not  do  an  adequate  job. 


Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  busi- 
ness sessions  were  over,  protectors  mere- 
ly stepped  outside  the  conference  rooms 
and  discussion  returned  to  subjects  of 
mutual  interest.  I  found  that  all  states 
had  essentially  the  same  problems;  par- 
ticularly those  of  night  deer  hunting, 
closed  season  hunting  and  hunting  over 
baited  areas.  North  Carolina  lawmakers 
have  been  kind  in  establishing  good  laws 
with  which  to  work.  This  too  is  the  case 
in  most  other  states  and  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  sports- 
men to  their  representatives. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment section  was  a  banner  day  for  one 
protector  from  each  state.  Before  the 
Atlanta  meeting,  each  state  selected  one 
man  to  receive  a  citation  and  a  cash 
award  for  outstanding  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  conservation  law  enforce- 
ment. 

As  the  citations  and  checks  were  pre- 
sented to  the  individuals,  a  sincere  re- 
sponse came  from  fellow  protectors. 
Each  one  remembered  his  long  nights  in 
the  field  with  wet  feet  in  freezing  weath- 
er; the  critical  time  his  walkie-talkie  re- 
fused to  operate,  or  his  daughter's  birth- 
day supper  he  missed  because  a  hunter 
had  become  lost.  Here  was  a  bond  be- 
tween men  who  had  never  before  met, 
and  who  will  not  likely  meet  again;  but 
for  years  to  come  their  association  will 
span  the  miles  separating  them. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


North  Carolinians  are  not  the 
only  persons  concerned  about  the 
Air  Force's  proposal  to  establish 
a  bombing  range  near  Lake  Mat- 
tamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge (see  Wildlife's  editorial  else- 
where in  this  issue).  The  under- 
signed sportsmen  and  outdoor 
writers  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  The  Honorable  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  on  December  6: 

"Today,  Dec.  6,  at  2:50  P.M., 
two  fighter  jets,  flying  in  forma- 
tion twice  crossed  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet  Wildlife  Refuge  and  ad- 
jacent shooting  grounds  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  level.  This  turned 
thousands  of  feeding  geese  into  a 
hysterical,  milling  mass  and  caus- 
ed them  to  leave  the  area. 

"This  sight  was  witnessed  by 
sportsmen,  residents  and  news- 
papermen who  have  heard  about 
the  plan  to  put  a  jet  bombing 
range  in  this  area. 

"We  believe  that  if  such  flights 
were  permitted  to  continue,  it 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
economic  stability  of  the  area  be- 
cause this  section  of  the  state  is 
dependent  upon  the  wild  goose  as 
a  major  source  of  income.  In  ad- 
dition, this  would  defeat  the  aims 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  its  years  of  work  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  to  make 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  a  wintering 
ground  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  waterfowl. 

"Finally,  we  believe  that  this 
would  violate  the  treaty  with 
Canada  relating  to  the  interna- 
tional protection  and  conservation 
of  migratory  birds. 
Chester  Howe,  Boston,  Mass. 
Warren  I.  Huckens,  Sharon,  Mass. 


Harold  T.  Marshall,  Dover,  Mass. 
A.  Clinton  Kellogg,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Wilson  C.  Sherman,  McLean,  Va. 
Flemming  R.  Hurst,  Waynesboro, 
Va. 

W.  A.  Sherman,  McLean,  Va. 
Dan  G.  Albert,  McLean,  Va. 
Richard  A.  Wolters,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 

Roger  M.  Latham,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Berni  Schoenfield,  N.  Y. 
Pete  Kuhlhoff,  Conn. 
Fred  W.  Smith 

Harold  L.  Williams,  Belhaven, 
N.  C. 

Dub  Waters,  Pinetown,  N.  C. 
Axson  Smith,  Belhaven,  N.  C." 


A  Resolution 

This  resolution  relating  to  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  North  Carolina  was 
adopted  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last 
December: 

'WHEREAS  Lake  Mattamu- 
skeet National  Wildlife  Refuge  is 
the  most  important  wintering 
ground  for  Canada  geese  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  and 

'WHEREAS,  a  flock  of  80,000 


to  100,000  Canada  geese  and  about 
as  many  ducks  winter  there  an- 
nually, and 

"WHEREAS,  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  water  and  vegetation 
which  support  these  wintering 
birds  cannot  be  duplicated  or 
moved  to  any  other  location,  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  proposes  to  locate  a  bomb- 
ing range  within  four  miles  of  the 
northeast  boundary  line  of  the 
National  Refuge,  and 

"WHEREAS,  field  observations 
have  established  the  fact  that  air- 
craft activity  in  an  area  where 
waterfowl  are  concentrated  is  dis- 
turbing to  the  birds,  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  establishment 
of  a  bombing  range  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  intensify 
air  and  ground  activity  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  cause  a  very  se- 
rious adverse  affect  on  this  win- 
tering flock,  and 

"WHEREAS,  there  are  other 
locations  in  vast  uninhabited 
areas  on  the  east  coast  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  states  where 
a  bombing  range  could  be  located; 

"NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Committees  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  bombing  range 
adjacent  to  the  Lake  Mattamu- 
skeet National  Wildlife  Refuge." 

Nuclear  Age  Calls  on 
White-tailed  Deer 

Scientists  probing  man's  newest 
frontier  are  calling  on  nature's 
most  successful  holdover  from  the 
old  frontier  for  some  answers  to 
their  problems.  Now  officially  en- 
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meshed  with  the  nuclear  age  is 
America's  woodlands  wizard,  the 
white-tailed  deer,  possessor  of 
multitudinous  plaudits  for  guile, 
grace,  and  gentility,  according  to 
the  Widlife  Management  Insti- 
tute. 

Thyroid  glands  from  freshly 
killed  Maryland  whitetails  are  be- 
ing used  to  measure  the  fallout  of 
radioactive  iodine  from  Russian 
testing.  The  glands  are  shipped 
under  refrigeration  to  the  State  of 
Washington  where  they  are  an- 
alyzed by  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  a  cooperative  project 
involving  the  Natural  Resources 
Institute  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  radioactive  ma- 
terial, designated  Iodine  131,  is 
formed  in  nuclear  blasts,  and  it  ar- 
rives over  this  country  with  other 
fallout  elements.  Deer  pick  up  the 
iodine  while  drinking  water  or 
eating  twigs,  grasses  and  other 
vegetation.  The  thyroid  gland  is  a 
storage  point  for  the  iodine  in  the 
body. 


Deer  are  not  the  only  animals 
which  collect  and  store  iodine.  All 
mammals,  including  humans,  and 
fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and 
birds  do  this  also.  Deer  are  being 
used  for  the  study  because  the  Na- 
tural Resources  Institute  scien- 
tists already  are  collecting  and 
studying  them  for  other  purposes. 

Legislative  Roundup 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  October  issue  of  Friend 
'O  Wildlife,  published  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation,  carried  a  sum- 
mary of  the  actions  of  the  1961  General 
Assembly  concerning  wildlife  resources. 
This  publication  reached  the  public  the 
last  week  in  October,  after  the  opening  of 
deer  season,  October  16. 


Commission  Chairman  Robert  M.  Carr  pre-  first;  Foster  Forbes,  Jr.,  third;  A.  Eugene 
sents  awards  to  winners  in  Wildlife's  sub-  Jones,  fourth.  Second  was  John  O.  Brown, 
scription  contest.  L.  to  r.,  Kenneth  Beam,     not  shown.  Circulation  is  now  over  75,000. 


It  seems  to  me  that  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  could  have  performed  a  distinct 
service  to  the  hunters  of  North  Carolina 
and  surrounding  states  by  publishing  the 
same  information  in  a  pre-season  issue.  I 
know  of  two  cases  in  Richmond  County 
pertaining  to  H.B.  789,  where  hunters 
unknowingly  violated  this  section  of  the 
statutes.  One  of  the  hunters  was  from  out 
of  state.  You  can  imagine  the  feelings  of 
these  hunters,  especially  the  out  of  state 
hunter,  toward  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Commission  as  a  result  of  this. 

It  would  seem  you  people  would  be  in- 
terested in  doing  everything  possible  to 
acquaint  the  hunting  public  with  these 
exceptions  rather  than  citing  and  prosecut- 
ing when  they  are  found.  We  know  the 
greater  portion  of  the  license  buying  pub- 
lic are  law-abiding  citizens  with  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  Wildlife  Commission 
and  the  excellent  job  they  are  doing.  Let's 
try  to  keep  this  respect  by  keeping  us 
informed  of  our  game  laws.  R.  C.  WILK- 
INSON, PRESIDENT,  LONG  CREEK 
RIFLE  AND  PISTOL  CLUB,  CHAR- 
LOTTE. 

This  was  a  "backlash"  on  our 
part.  After  the  next  General  As- 
sembly we  will  publish  a  resume 
of  action  taken  regarding  hunting 
and  fishing. — Ed. 

Sharp-eyed  Skipper 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  for  a  number 
of  years.  Although  I  am  only  fifteen  I 
fully  appreciate  the  fine  work  that  your 
magazine  has  done.  However,  in  the  De- 


cember, 1961  issue,  there  are  on  pages 
four  and  five,  photographs  of  men  stand- 
ing up  in  a  small  flatbottom  boat.  This 
picture,  I  believe,  would  be  considered 
dangerous  to  young  and  impressionable 
minds.  ED  HARDMAN,  CHARLOTTE. 
Dear  Mr.  Hardman:  We  appreciate  your 
recent  letter  commenting  on  the  pictures 
accompanying  the  article  "Ice-Water  An- 
gling" in  the  December,  1961  issue  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 

Although  the  best  rule  to  follow  is  to 
never  stand  up  in  a  boat,  the  fishermen 
pictured  might  be  excused  since  the  boats 
in  question  were  securely  tied  and  con- 
siderably more  stable  than  they  appear. 
However,  in  both  cases  a  slip  could  have 
given  the  fishermen  a  chilly  bath.  The 
trailers  in  the  photograph  on  Page  5  are 
playing  it  much  safer  by  being  properly 
seated. 

Let's  hope  that  next  season's  boaters 
are  as  observant  as  you  are.  DUANE  F. 
RAVER,  WILDLIFE  EDUCATION 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

Flavor  of  Quail 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  article  "The  Wild  Re- 
seeding  Soybean,"  in  your  June  issue  has 
prompted  me  to  write  regarding  my  feel- 
ings on  the  subject. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  take 
a  long,  long  look  before  endorsing  this 
food  for  wildlife.  There  is  nothing  so  dis- 
appointing as  a  soybean-fattened  duck, 
goose,  or  quail  on  the  table  .  .  .  even  ruins 
the  gravy. 

I  have  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  in 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Robert  W.  Wright 

The  Davidson  County  Wildlife 
Protector,  Robert  W.  Wright,  was 
born  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
on  September  10,  1932.  He  moved 
to  North  Carolina  in  1940,  and 
graduated  from  Parkton  High 
School,  Parkton,  North  Carolina. 

Prior  to  his  employment  with 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, he  served  four  years  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  aboard  the  Submarin- 
es U.S.S.  Razorback  and  the  U.S.S. 
Ray.  While  in  service,  he  also  re- 
ceived training  in  underwater 
demolition  team  work  at  Key 
West,  Florida.  He  was  employed 
as  a  wildlife  protector  on  January 
1,  1954,  after  completing  the  Pre- 


Service  Training  School  for  wild- 
life protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill.  Since 
employment,  Wright  has  attended 
four  In-Service  Training  Schools. 
His  first  assignment  was  in  Har- 
nett County  and  on  February  1, 
1958,  he  was  transferred  to  David- 
son County. 

Wright  is  a  member  of  Lexing- 
ton Masonic  Lodge  473  and  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  a  member  of 
Lexington  Chapter  97.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Ann  Marley  of 
Lumber  Bridge  and  they  have  one 
daughter.  The  Wrights  attend  St. 
Timothy  Methodist  Church  in 
Lexington  where  they  reside. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  NOVEMBER 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    31,919 

Total  prosecutions    804 

Total  convictions    763 

Total  cases  not  guilty  25 

Total  cases  nol  prossed     .  16 

Total  cases  dismissed  ...  0 
Total  fines  collected  $10,680.00 

Total  costs  collected           $  5,603.79 
BOATING: 

Boats   checked    265 

Total  prosecutions    28 

Total  convictions  28 

Total  cases  not  guilty  0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  0 

Total  fines  collected           $  105.00 

Total    costs    collected          $  219.06 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


your  fair  state  for  40  years,  and  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  excursions  there. 
W.  A.  HAMPTON,  WOODBRIDGE, 
VIRGINIA. 

Certain  foods  do  affect  the 
flavor  of  game  and  other  animals, 
but  we  hadn't  heard  that  soy- 
beans affect  the  flavor  of  quail. 
Hot  dogs  in  Japan  taste  like  sea- 
food because  Japanese  pigs  are 
fed  on  fish  and  fish  meal,  etc. 
Maybe  other  readers  would  like  to 
comment  on  this. 

Bobcats  are  Interesting 

DEAR  SIRS:  Although  I  no  longer  hunt 
or  fish  I  do  enjoy  reading  matter  that  re- 
lates to  outdoors  and  close  to  nature.  So 
it  stands  to  reason  that  I  like  your  mag- 
azine and  look  forward  to  its  arrival. 


?4/tioU£fe,  PRODUCES 
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The  cover  and  article  about  bobcats 
was  worth  reading  several  times.  But 
speaking  of  cats,  I'm  sending  you  a  tear 
sheet  about  the  cats  in  Oregon. 

Can  you  send  me  the  names  of  several, 
two  or  three  states,  that  publish  a  mag- 
azine similar  to  yours  that  will  furnish 
me  a  bit  more  of  reading  for  this  winter? 
Say,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama. Thank  you  and  I  will  appreciate  it. 

Good  luck  to  you  and  your  efforts  to 
continue  publishing  a  worthwhile  mag- 
azine. R.  A.  BLACKMAN,  VIENNA, 
VIRGINIA. 

The  cats  in  Oregon  were  three 
wildcats  being  used  by  an  Oregon 
family  as  house  pets  that  raid  the 
icebox,  go  swimming  with  the 
youngsters  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  dressed  like  dolls.  Pictures 
were  in  the  Washington  Star. 

More  about  Chinese  Chestnuts 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  regard  to  the  inquiry 
of  Dr.  John  R.  Taylor,  of  Enka,  about 


Chinese  chestnuts  as  a  food  for  deer,  the 
reply  says  that  the  Chinese  chestnuts  trees 
require  considerable  care.  I  have  Chinese 
chestnut  trees  around  my  house,  and  we 
have  never  done  anything  special  for 
them.  They  produce  a  good  crop  of  chest- 
nuts every  year.  We  have  given  seedlings 
from  under  our  trees  to  some  neighbors 
and  now  they  are  getting  chestnuts  too. 
HOWARD  H.  ROBINSON,  LINCOLN- 
TON. 

Fish  Loss  Placed  at  $58,504 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission has  handed  the  State's 
Attorney  General  a  claim  for  $58,- 
504.50  against  a  coal  company  for 
fish  killed  in  the  Susquehannah 
River  following  the  pumping  of 
mine  acid  wastes  into  the  stream, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute reports. 

The  October  fish  kill,  called  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  the  Key- 
stone State,  devastated  aquatic 
life  in  a  50-mile  stretch  of  the 
river  south  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Com- 
mission personnel  and  cooperat- 
ing sportsmen  counted  116,280 
dead  fish  on  the  surface  of  the 
river,  10  inches  and  longer,  in- 
cluding bass,  wall-eyed  pike,  carp, 
suckers,  and  other  species.  The 
Commission's  claim  is  based  only 
on  the  replacement  cost  of  10-inch 
walleyes  and  bass,  if  purchased 
from  commercial  suppliers. 

Sportsmen  are  urging  Governor 
David  L.  Lawrence,  Attorney 
General  David  Stahl,  and  U.  S. 
Senators  Joseph  S.  Clark  and 
Hugh  Scott  to  press  for  prompt 
action. 

It's  Safer  in  the  Woods 

The  Massachusetts  Hunter- 
Safety  Color  Committee  says  that 
hunting  is  among  the  safest  of 
participant  sports,  according  to 
insurance  statistics.  Hunting 
ranks  in  seventeenth  place,  in  I 
terms  of  accidents  per  100,000 
participants,  following  football, 
baseball,  horseback  riding,  skiing, 
boating,  skating,  swimming,  and 
several  other  popular  participant 
sports. 

Black  Bears  Like  to  Walk 

Information  received  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  from 
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New  York  indicates  that  black 
bears  like  to  walk— long  distances 
at  that.  Bears  tagged  by  the  state 
and  transported  65  miles  have 
been  recovered  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  original  environs. 
Information  collected  also  indicat- 
es that  males  have  a  larger  range 
than  females  and  ranges  for  both 
sexes  are  greater  in  the  fall  than 
in  the  summer. 

National  Forest  Recreation 

An  expanded  program  for  in- 
tensified recreation  resources 
management  and  greater  recrea- 
tional opportunity  in  our  national 
forests  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  President  Kennedy  shortly  be- 
fore adjournment.  The  President's 
program  statement  builds  upon 
an  earlier  program  submitted  in 
1959.  Specific  proposals  for  devel- 
oping national  forest  recreational 
values  during  the  next  ten  years 
and  beyond  the  year  2000  are  out- 
lined. The  proposals  include  28,- 
000  new  campgrounds  and  picnic 
sites  and  the  development  of  4,000 
other  recreation  sites  including 
swimming,  boating,  winter  sports 
and  public  service  areas.  Also 
planned  are  the  improvement  of 
56,000  acres  of  lake  area,  acquisi- 
tion of  500,000  acres  of  land  essen- 
tial for  recreation  development, 
use  and  access  and  construction 
of  79.400  miles  of  multiple-pur- 
pose roads.  It  is  anticipated  that 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  budget  in- 
creases will  be  sought  next  year 
to  help  with  the  expanded  pro- 
gram. 

Most  Popular  Marine  Fish 

A  special  "saltwater  fishing" 
study  conducted  for  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  1960  National  Sur- 
vey of  Fishing  and  Hunting  re- 
vealed that  seatrout  (including 
weakfish)  are  by  far  the  most 
commonly  caught  fishes  in  coastal 
waters.  The  top  twenty  marine 
fishes  reported  caught  in  greatest 
numbers  by  U.  S.  anglers  were 
estimated  as  follows  (numbers  of 
millions  caught),  comprising  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  year's  catch: 
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The  hunting  season  comes  to  an  end 
during  February,  and  this  tired  black  and 
tan  hound,  owned  by  David  McKinney  of 


lack  Dermic! 


Marion,  presents  a  closing  theme.  It  was 
a  good  season,  too,  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains.  Fishingtime  is  now  on  the  way. 


Seatrout 

80.2 

Redfish  10.3 

Croaker 

41.7 

Snappers  9.4 

Flounder- 

31.8 

Smelts  9.4 

Sea  catfish 

31.2 

Groupers  9.3 

Mackerels 

29.8 

Fluke  9.2 

Porgy — scup 

27.6 

The  total  estimated  saltwater 

Whiting 

25.3 

catch  was  633  million  fish.  There- 

Bluefish 

23.8 

fore,  all  other  species  combined 

Spot 

23.7 

were  represented  by  186  million 

Grunt 

19.0 

fish.  Assuming  an  average  of  one 

Mullet 

17.1 

pound  per  fish,  the  sport  fishery 

White  perch 

13.2 

catch  from  the  sea  was  equivalent 

Striped  bass 

12.3 

to  total  U.  S.  commercial  landings 

Bonito 

12.1 

of  salmon,  tuna  and  haddock  last 

Blowfish 

10.7 

year. 
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Young  wood  ducks  can  swim 
when  less  than  24  hours  old. 
They  learn  to  fly  at  the 
age  of  8  to  10  weeks. 


The  female  wood  duck 

usually  selects  the 

nesting  site.  A  cavity  in 

a  dead  tree  makes  a  good  home. 


Ways  of  the 


^0   ^     A  ^0c  North  Carolir.a  State  Library 
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ten    cents  march  1962 


Jack  Dermid 


M 


en 

i       ^  Whether  patrolling  big  water  in  eastern  Carolina  or  carrying  a  walkie-talkie 

OKI  tHe  (.JO  along  a  mountain  ridge,  attending  an  in-service  training  school  at  the 

Institute  of  Government  at  Chapel  Hill  or  talking  to  a  group  of  school 
children  about  wildlife,  the  men  of  the  Commission's  Protection  Division 
are  always  on  the  go.  North  Carolina's  wildlife  protectors  are  equipped 
with  the  best  of  modern  equipment,  wear  neat  and  distinctive  uniforms, 
and  are  fully  trained  for  the  important  job  of  safeguarding  our  wildlife. 
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As  the  full  moon  rises  over  Pied- 
mont woodlands,  our  fox  hunters 
free  their  pack  of  Walker  hounds 
and  get  set  for  the  chase.  But  their 
quarry,  the  red  fox,  is  already  two 
jumps  ahead  of  them.  Skilled  at 
laying  down  confusing  trails,  Rey- 
nard will  do  his  very  best  tonight 
and  the  odds  are  two  to  one  that 
the  hounds  will  gain  no  more  than 
his  tantalizing  scent  for  their  efforts. 

But  win  or  lose,  the  chase  is  the 
thing  that  counts  —  the  joy  of  a 
moonlight  night,  the  music  of  bay- 
ing hounds,  and  the  companionship  of  good  friends.  Painting  by  Bill 
Ballard. 
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State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
REPORTS  ON 

The  TROUBLE 

with  WATERFOWL 

Photos  by  Jack  Dermic! 

How  much  longer  will  waterfowl 
hunting  be  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage?  The  answer  can  be  forever 
if  adequate  wetlands  are  provided  today. 


|  T  may  be  a  long,  thin,  and  ever-changing  line  of  high-flying 
ducks  etched  in  the  sky  against  clouds  spotlighted  by  a  setting 
sun.  Or,  it  may  be  a  "V"  of  heavy  Canada  geese  wind-milling 
along,  airborne  yet  so  low  that  their  plaintive  honking  may 
be  heard;  or,  the  swift,  dodging  departure  of  a  wood  duck 
from  its  home  in  a  tree  near  a  stream. 

These  are  sights  of  waterfowl,  the  heritage  of  a  continent, 
which  never  fail  to  thrill  the  person,  be  he  or  she  an  average 
citizen,  an  avid  bird-watcher  or  a  hunter.  There  is  something 
about  the  unerring  migrations  of  ducks  and  geese  and  other 
water  birds,  an  instinct  for  survival  developed  in  the  distant 
past,  which  impresses  man  as  no  other  single  mystery  of 
nature. 

All  waterfowl  in  general,  and  some  individual  species  in 
particular,  are  in  trouble,  however.  And,  as  with  many  other 
wild  creatures,  most  major  problems  relate  to  man's  influence 
on  their  environment.  Ducks  and  geese  are  important  be- 
cause of  their  values  to  man.  They  can,  and  do,  live  with 
man.  They  can  be  perpetuated  by  man. 

What  They  Need 

Most  species  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  nest  in  the  northern 
United  States  and  Canada.  They  need  water  during  the  pair- 
ing-off or  courting  period,  and  after  the  young  birds  have 
hatched.  They  need  foods  such  as  farm-grown  grains  and 
nuts,  and  aquatic  vegetation  on  their  northern  nesting  areas, 
at  resting  points  along  migration  routes,  and  on  wintering 
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grounds.  When  available,  natural  food  sources  usually  also 
provide  adequate  protective  cover  from  predators. 

Man's  Influence  on  Waterfowl 

Man's  influence  on  waterfowl  is  profound  and  can  be 
either  beneficial  or  detrimental.  Unfortunately,  injurious 
practices  presently  are  overshadowing  those  of  an  advantage- 
ous character. 

Ducks  and  geese  which  reach  maturity  face  a  continual 
stream  of  abusive  influences  from  man.  Unknowingly,  they 
may  alight  upon  water  polluted  by  petroleum  products,  acids, 
radioactive  materials  or  disease-ridden  wastes.  They  may  feed 
in  fields  or  upon  waters  contaminated  by  poisonous  chemicals 
placed  there  to  control  insects,  weeds,  or  plant  diseases. 
During  the  fall  and  much  of  the  winter  they  run  gamuts  of 
lawful  hunters  and  illegal  poachers  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  who  use  every  conceivable 
means  to  capture  them.  Natural  predators  and  disease  take 
a  toll. 

All  of  these  problems,  however,  even  when  considered 
collectively  rather  than  individually,  probably  are  not  as 
significant  as  those  influences  of  man  which  are  reducing  the 
basic  habitat  requirements  of  water-related  food-and-cover. 
Hunting  pressures  are  significant  principally  when  populations 
reach  a  critical  stage.  The  greatest  difficulty  rests  with  main- 
taining an  unspoiled  environment.  Give  these  valuable  birds 
a  home  on  the  water  with  proper  food  and  cover  and  Mother 
Nature  will  produce  the  bounteous  crop. 

ESSENTIALLY,  MAN  MUST  PROVIDE  THE  WET- 
LANDS NECESSARY  FOR  MAINTAINING  AND  PER- 
PETUATING FLIGHTS  OF  MIGRATORY  WATER- 
FOWL. Such  a  procedure  involves  nesting  areas  in  the 
northern  U.  S.  and  Canada,  resting  locations  along  migration 
routes,  and  wintering  areas  in  the  southern  U.  S.  and  Latin 
America.  Many  complications,  some  of  an  international 
nature,  constitute  roadblocks. 

Preservation  of  Wetlands 

Although  important  new  wetlands  of  value  to  waterfowl 
have  been  and  are  being  created,  both  by  governmental 
agencies  and  private  concerns  or  groups,  success  must  be 
geared  to  preserving  those  areas  already  existing.  This  can 


Ducks,  such  as  this  ringneck,  are  finding-  their  nesting  areas 
in  the  prairie  pothole  country  of  the  northern  United  States 
and  Canada  constantly  dwindling  because  of  drainage  projects. 


Edward  A.  Morris 


The  1961-62  Duck  Stamp  featured 
a  mallard  family.  You  can  help 
waterfowl  by  purchasing  stamps. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 
March  18-24,  1962 

The  theme  for  National  Wildlife  Week  this  year  is  "Water- 
fowl for  the  Future,  by  Conservation  of  Wetlands  which 
Benefit  Man  and  Wildlife."  Few  conservation  topics  could  be 
more  timely,  for,  indeed,  our  continental  flights  of  waterfowl 
face  severe  circumstances  today.  During  the  past  two  decades, 
continuous  drainage  of  nor-  t 
thern  nesting  grounds  has 
reduced  waterfowl  habitat 
to  a  third  of  its  original 
size.  This,  combined  with 
several  years  of  natural 
drought,  has  cut  deeply  in- 
to waterfowl  production. 
It  is  clear  that  positive 
steps  must  be  taken  now 
to  preserve  remaining  wet- 
lands or  else  populations 
of  waterfowl,  particularly 
ducks,  will  continue  to 
dwindle.  For  a  complete  report  on  the  problem,  sportsmen  are 
urged  to  read  the  accompanying  article. 

National  Wildlife  Week,  first  proclaimed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1938,  is  sponsored  annually  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  The  nationwide  observance  is 
designed  to  alert  Americans  to  pressing  conservation  needs, 
to  encourage  all  citizens  to  become  informed  about  the  re- 
lationship between  man  and  all  natural  resources,  and  to  unite 
conservationists  for  a  common  cause. 


be  accomplished  by:  1.  the  outright  acquisition  or  leasing  of 
wetlands  suitable  for  waterfowl;  and,  2.  preventing  the  un- 
necessary drainage  of  wetlands. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  12,- 
500,000  acres  of  wetlands  are  needed  in  the  United  States  to 
maintain  waterfowl  populations  at  a  significant  level.  Of  this 
total,  5,500,000  acres  already  are  under  Federal  or  state 
control,  thus  leaving  a  remainder  of  7,000,000  acres  to  be 
acquired.  Of  this  balance,  some  4,500,000  acres  would  be 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  and  2,500,000  acres 
by  state  wildlife  agencies. 

The  Federal  acquisition  program  of  4,500,000  acres  calls 
for  3,720,000  acres  to  be  financed  with  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamps,  or  '"Duck  Stamps."  The  other  780,000 
acres  would  be  added  as  parts  of  Federal  water  develop- 
ment projects.  Action  by  the  Congress  in  1961  authorized 
an  emergency  Federal  loan  of  $105  million,  to  be  repaid 
from  Duck  Stamp  receipts,  which  in  seven  years  could  result 
in  the  preservation  of  1,750,000  acres  of  critical  wetland 
production  areas  and  1,021,000  acres  for  refuges,  or  2,771,- 
000  acres  in  all.  The  balance  then  would  be  set  aside  as  funds 
permit. 

Plans  for  state  wildlife  agencies  to  acquire  wetlands  are 
more  indefinite  and  are  dependent  to  a  considerable  degree 
upon  income  available. 

Sportsmen  "Foot  the  Bill" 

Hunters,  through  license  fees  and  purchases  of  Duck 
Stamps,  provide  most  of  the  financing  for  the  waterfowl  wet- 
lands acquisition  programs.  State  wildlife  agencies  use  license 
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There  can  be  no  waterfowl  produced  where  there  is  no  water. 
It  is  inconsistent  for  the  Federal  Government  to  finance  the 
drainage  of  wetlands  to  produce  crops  already  in  surplus. 
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fees  and  funds  received  from  apportionments  of  a  Federal 
excise  tax  upon  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  acquire, 
develop  and  manage  waterfowl  areas.  Waterfowl  hunters, 
in  addition,  are  required  to  buy  a  $3  annual  Federal  Duck 
Stamp  and  all  of  this  money  is  earmarked  for  wetlands 
acquisition.  Very  little,  if  any,  general  tax  revenues  are  used 
for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  these  valuable  wetlands. 

The  Problem  of  Drainage 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  estimates  there  once  were 
approximately  127  million  acres  of  wetlands  in  the  United 
States.  By  1956,  due  to  drainage  and  filling,  only  74,439,000 
acres  remained  and,  of  these,  some  22,500,000  were  of 
significant  value  to  waterfowl.  When  normal  water  areas  are 
lost  under  drought  conditions,  the  nesting  situation  becomes 
even  more  aggravated. 

Drainage  of  wetlands  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  but  is  most  acute  in  the  nesting,  or  production,  areas 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana. 
This  is  the  prairie  pothole  country  which  produces  the  most 
significant  portion  of  United  States-reared  ducks. 

Game  managers  take  an  annual  midwinter  census  and  know 
what  the  waterfowl  breeding  potential  may  be  when  the  birds 
travel  north  in  the  spring.  When  the  birds  arrive  at  tradition- 
al nesting  areas  of  the  north-central  United  States  and  the 
prairie  provinces  of  Canada,  they  gather  on  the  larger  bodies 


of  water.  They  then  disperse  and  seek  smaller  water  areas 
to  establish  nesting  territories.  During  this  period,  these 
factors  become  evident:  1.  because  of  drainage,  many  ducks 
are  unable  to  establish  nesting  territory  and  remain  on  the 
larger  water  areas  where  potential  productivity  is  lost;  2. 
nesting  territories  are  established  on  less  desirable  potholes 
which  dry  up  early  in  the  season,  with  the  result  that  the  hen 
and  her  nest  becomes  vulnerable  to  predators,  or  ducklings 
may  be  lost  as  they  travel  across  land  to  reach  more  stable 
water  areas.  Drought,  of  course,  further  reduces  the  avail- 
able nesting  territory. 

Subsidies  for  Drainage  of  Wetlands 

Much  drainage  in  the  United  States  has  been  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government,  supposedly  as  an  agricultural 
soil-and-water  conservation  practice.  Many  areas  being  drain- 
ed, particularly  those  in  the  pothole  country  of  the  upper 
Midwest,  are  those  which  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  seeks  to  buy  or  lease.  Thus,  the  sportsman-taxpayer 
finds  himself  contributing  tax  monies  to  compete  against 
his  Duck  Stamp  funds  for  wetlands.  This  is  an  inconsistency 
to  which  President  John  F.  Kennedy  referred  in  a  resources 
message  to  the  Congress  in  1961  when  he  said:  "I  am  also 
hopeful  that  consistent  and  coordinated  Federal  leadership 
can  expand  our  fish  and  wildlife  opportunities  without  the 
present  conflicts  of  agencies  and  interests:  One  department 
paying  to  have  wetlands  drained  for  agricultural  purposes 
while  another  is  purchasing  such  lands  for  wildlife  and  water- 
fowl refuges  .  .  ." 

Ultimate  primary  objective  of  wetlands  drainage,  of  course, 
is  to  make  additional  land  available  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmer. 

Every  conscientious  citizen  should  be  concerned  about  the 
present  plight  of  the  farmer.  Ways  and  means  must  be 
sought  to  assure  him  adequate  income  for  his  production 
from  the  land.  However,  with  overproduction  and  the 
storage  problem  of  certain  agricultural  crops,  it  is  inconsistent 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  finance  the  drainage  of  wet- 
lands to  increase  the  production  of  cereal  grains  already  in 
surplus.  The  taxpayer,  thus,  is  saddled  with  the  burden  of 
paying  for  an  expensive  drainage  program  and  then  bearing 
additional  costs  to  subsidize  and  store  the  crops  it  produces. 
Why  not  expend  such  funds  to  produce  waterfowl,  a  crop 
already  in  short  supply  and  in  great  demand? 

Wetland  Benefits  to  Man  and  Wildlife 

There  can  be  no  life  without  WATER.  Despite  this  well- 
understood  fact,  the  plundering  and  dissipation  of  wetland 
areas  continues  with  direct  or  indirect  detrimental  effects 
upon  water  resources. 

Because  they  are  generally  considered  worthless  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  wetlands  are  being  drained  without 
consideration  for  their  values  as  water  retention  basins  to 
curb  flooding  conditions  on  lower  portions  of  watersheds. 
And,  it  is  impossible  to  fully  evaluate  damages  to  surround- 
ing areas  through  the  loss  of  a  stabilizing  effect  on  water 
supplies,  both  surface  and  underground — a  factor  which 
may  be  of  increasing  importance  as  the  expanding  human 
population  exerts  more  and  more  demands  on  a  limited 
water  resource.  Fur-bearers  and  other  forms  of  wildlife  also 
are  dependent  upon  wetlands. 

Drainage  of  natural  wetland  areas  should  be  attempted  only 
when  known  benefits  will  result.  Many  farmers  have  drained 
wetland  areas  at  considerable  cost  only  to  find  the  soil  un- 
suited  for  agricultural  production.  Others  have  lost  con- 
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siderable  sums  through  promotional  schemes  involving  drain- 
age of  low-cost  marshes  for  impractical  residential  or  indus- 
trial sites. 

The  International  Situation 

Other  nations  besides  the  United  States  are  inexorably 
involved  in  all  efforts  to  preserve  continental  flights  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

An  estimated  85  per  cent  of  the  ducks  and  geese  are 
produced  in  Canada  and  Alaska,  where  they  sometimes  are 
considered  as  nuisances.  Canada  also  has  an  overproduction 
problem  on  some  agricultural  crops.  Some  wetlands  are  being 
drained.  Representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  are  conferring  regularly  with  Canadian  officials 
in  attempts  to  develop  programs  benefiting  both  nations  and 
preserving  wetlands  for  waterfowl. 

Mexico  has  many  areas  which  are  favored  wintering 
grounds  for  waterfowl.  Adequate  law  enforcement  protection 
for  the  birds  has  been  a  problem  upon  which  officials  of  the 
Mexican  and  United  States  governments  are  cooperating. 

What  You  Can  Do 

The  average  citizen  can  do  much  to  help  preserve  and 
perpetuate  waterfowl.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Support  the  wetlands  acquisition  program  at  the  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  level.  Recently  enacted  Federal  laws 
require  Federal  authorities  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  state 
officials  before  acquisition  of  wetlands  by  lease  or  purchase 
can  begin  in  a  particular  State.  Landowners  also  must  be 
persuaded  to  cooperate. 

2.  Support  appropriate  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
state  refuges  and  wildlife  management  areas. 

3.  Waterfowl  enhancement  features,  when  suitable,  must 
be  included  with  plans  for  Federal  water  development  projects 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act. 


4.  Urge  that  waterfowl  gunners  observe  Federal  and  state 
hunting  regulations;  shoot  only  drakes  (males)  when  pos- 
sible; and  retrieve  all  crippled  birds. 

5.  Report  known  violations  of  waterfowl  protective  laws 
and  regulations  to  Federal  or  state  law  enforcement  author- 
ities. 

6.  Encourage  the  maximum  of  international  co-operation 
on  mutual  waterfowl  problems. 

7.  Buy  Duck  Stamps  each  year  even  if  you  do  not  hunt. 


The  sign  of  the  flying  goose  is  the  symbol  of  our  Federal  re- 
fuges. More  areas  must  be  acquired  now,  while  they  are  still 
available,  if  future  needs  of  waterfowl  are  to  be  guaranteed. 


The  beauty  and  value  of  waterfowl  is  immeasurable.  Give 
these  valuable  birds  a  home  on  the  water  with  proper  food 
and  cover  and  Mother  Nature  will  produce  a  crop  every  year. 


the  cash  on  the  counter.  \ 


^JnCE  again  it  is  the  time  of  year 
when  the  skipper  and  prospective  new 
skipper  begin  to  think  about  a  new  cruis- 
er, sailboat,  runabout,  or  fishing  skiff. 
The  owner  of  an  outboard  runabout  may 
be  looking  at  ads  for  outboard  cruisers. 
The  skipper  of  a  large  inboard  cruiser 
may  be  looking  for  a  sailing  dink  or 
runabout  in  addition  to  his  cruiser. 

A  generation  ago  boating  was  gener- 
ally considered  a  seacoast  and  major 
lake  sport,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy 
few.  Today,  with  hundreds  of  new  lakes, 
boating  has  become  one  of  the  Nation's 
fastest  growing  outdoor  recreational 
sports.  Probably  the  two  most  important 
factors  in  the  boating  boom  have  been 
the  development  of  the  boat  trailer  and 
easy  financing. 

Marine  equipment  today  can  be  fin- 
anced just  as  easily  as  the  family  car. 
The  boating  boom  revolves  around  the 
boats  that  are  trailable.  The  trailer  in- 
dustry has  made  it  possible  to  trail  the 
boat  safely  at  highway  speeds,  slide  it 
into  the  water,  and  spend  the  day  fish- 
ing, water  skiing,  or  joy  riding.  After 
a  day  of  pleasure  you  can  return  home 
where  the  boat  can  be  stored  without 
charge  until  the  next  outing. 

Consider  Safety,  Too 

How  can  the  boatman  and  his  family 
find  the  boat  that  is  most  suited  to  their 
needs?  First  let's  remember  everything 
in  boating  is  generally  a  compromise. 
There  is  no  one  boat  or  motor  that  meets 


everyone's  desires.  The  trend  in  family 
boating  is  toward  more  comfort,  room, 
and  safety.  People  are  spending  more 
time  in  their  boats,  not  just  taking  a 
30-minute  ride,  thus  comfort  has  be- 
come more  important  than  speed. 

The  boat  that  will  do  25  mph  under 
normal  circumstances  with  passengers 
comfortable  is  more  desirable  than  the 
boat  that  will  do  40  mph  on  smooth 
water,  but  which  beats  you  to  death  at 
20  miles  per  hour  in  a  chop.  You  can't 
get  high  speed  and  comfort  in  the  same 
boat,  so  let's  keep  speed  in  its  proper 
place  when  selecting  a  boat  that  is  to  be 
used  for  the  family.  Leave  racing  to  the 
hydroplane  boys. 

The  Design  of  the  Hull 

The  design  of  the  hull  can  either  make 
you  a  proud  owner  of  a  new  boat,  or 
a  dissatisfied  ex-boater.  There  have  been 
volumes  written  on  hull  design.  With- 
out getting  technical  I  will  try  to  give 
a  few  points  to  look  for  in  the  basic 
hull.  There  are  three  basic  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  small  boats: 
wood,  plastic  (fiberglass),  and  metal.  The 
perfect  hull  material  for  all  conditions 
has  yet  to  be  developed. 

There  are  three  basic  ways  to  plank 
a  hull.  The  advantages  of  the  clinker- 
built  or  lapstrake  hull  are  a  smoother 
ride,  a  stronger  boat,  and  she  will  be 
more  seaworthy.  This  type  of  hull  is  dif- 
ficult to  repair,  subject  to  dry  rot,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  caulk  the  clinker- 


built  hull.  In  the  clinker-built  or  lap- 
strake hull  each  strake  (or  plank)  over- 
laps the  preceding  strake  starting  at  the 
keel. 

In  the  carvel-built  hull  each  strake 
(or  plank)  butts  together,  giving  both  a 
smooth  side  and  bottom.  This  type  hull 
is  easier  to  construct  and  repair,  there 
is  less  maintenance  cost  and  it  is  quiet 
in  the  water.  It  is  not  as  seaworthy,  or 
strong,  and  does  not  give  as  soft  a  ride 
as  the  clinker-built. 

The  third  type  of  hull  planking  is 
diagonal  planking.  This  type  hull  is 
double-planked;  the  first  layer  of  plank- 
ing is  put  on  at  a  45°  angle  to  the  keel, 
and  the  outer  layer  of  planking  is  put 
on  in  the  opposite  direction  at  45°  to 
the  keel.  The  main  advantage  of  this 
type  of  construction  is  its  strength,  but 
the  cost  prohibits  its  use  in  small  boats, 
and  in  all  but  the  most  expensive  large 
boats. 

What  About  Wood? 

The  advantages  of  a  wood  hull  are 
ease  of  patching,  and  generally  strong- 
er construction  with  better  and  quieter 
ride.  The  ride  is  particularly  better  with 
lapstrake  construction.  Dry  rot  can 
quickly  spread  through  the  boat's  plank- 
ing and  timbers,  however,  and  render  it 
worthless.  Dry  rot  in  the  correctly  de- 
signed hull  will  not  occur  if  the  owner 
keeps  the  boat  well  ventilated.  The  hull 
can  gain  up  to  20%  or  more  in  total 
weight  when  left  in  the  water  for  a  year. 
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Marine  plywood  does  not  have  the  ab- 
sorption properties  of  the  straight  wood 
hull,  so  the  performance  factors  remain 
more  constant.  Plywood  is  pound  for 
pound  stronger  than  steel. 

Plastic  and  fiberglass  hulls  have  won 
a  tremendous  following  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  there  have  been  many  dissat- 
isfied owners.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  excellent  plastic 
hulls,  but  some  have  been  very  poor.  1 
have  tested  both.  This  is  a  flexible  ma- 
terial and  riding  characteristics  remain 
questionable  until  the  hull  has  been  put 
through  extreme  test.  A  fiberglass  hull 
needs  strong  solid  ribs,  stringers,  and 
keel.  Some  manufacturers  use  a  solid 
balsa  wood  filled  bottom,  which  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  the  properly 
designed  hull. 

Check  Construction  Carefully 

The  skimpy  plastic  hull  will  develop 
what  is  called  a  hook  or  crown  when 
transported  on  ill-fitted  trailers,  or  when 
driven  by  a  motor  with  too  much  horse- 
power. In  the  construction  of  the  plas- 
tic hull  the  framework  is  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  boat;  unless  this  is  strong 
and  well  designed  the  owner  is  sure  to 
be  unhappy  with  it.  The  advantage  of 
this  type  material  is  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  maintenance  cost  or  time  in- 
volved. It  may  seem  that  I  have  only 
pointed  out  the  disadvantages  of  this 
type  material,  but  my  boat  is  fiberglass 
and  I  am  a  proud  and  satisfied  owner. 

Attention  to  detail  in  boat  buying  will 
pay  off  even  if  you're  not  purchasing  a 
cruiser  like  this.  Decide  how  and  where 


Aluminum  is  the  most  popular  metal 
used  in  the  construction  of  small  boats. 
Some  thin-skinned  aluminum  vessels  will 
develop  either  a  hook  or  crown  very 
quickly.  Salt  water  may  quickly  deterior- 
ate aluminum  unless  it  is  anodized  or 
protected.  If  any  other  type  metal  is 
used  in  the  boat  it  will  cause  electrolysis, 
and  one  metal  will  deteriorate  quickly. 
A  friend  used  a  bronze  bolt  in  an  alum- 
inum mast;  in  less  than  a  year  the  bronze 
bolt  was  eaten  away. 

These  thin-skinned  boats  with  skimpy 
ribs  and  keels  are  the  noisest  things 
afloat,  and  can  quickly  get  out  of  shape. 
A  heavy  snag  or  rock  can  rip  them  like 
a  can  opener.  Like  the  plastic  boat  the 
aluminum  boat  needs  heavy  ribs,  string- 
ers, and  keel. 

Be  Sure  of  Floatation 

In  both  aluminum  and  plastic  hulls, 
see  where  the  floatation  material  is 
placed.  It  should  be  as  high  in  the  boat 
as  possible.  If  the  floatation  material  is 
low  in  the  boat,  and  the  boat  capsizes 
it  will  float  upside  down.  A  boat  with 
the  bottom  up  does  not  have  many  hand 
holds  to  keep  you  afloat  until  help  ar- 
rives. If  the  floatation  material  is  high 
and  of  sufficient  quantity  you  can  climb 
in  the  boat  and  sit  and  wait  until  help 
arrives. 

After  you  have  decided  on  the  type 
hull  and  material  you  want,  select  sev- 
eral boats,  climb  in  them,  sit  down,  look 
for  things  like  hand  holds  if  the  going 

your  craft  is  most  likely  to  be  used  and 
then  pick  the  vessel  that  fits.  If  the 
boat  isn't  a  safe  one,  you  don't  want  it! 

rack  Dermid 


gets  rough,  good  hardware  and  is  there 
enough  freeboard  to  keep  children  from 
falling  out?  When  you  have  decided 
which  boat  you  like  best  take  a  demon- 
stration ride  in  it.  Never  buy  a  boat  un- 
til you  have  seen  and  ridden  in  it. 

The  Motor  is  Next 

The  trend  in  power  plants  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  horsepower.  Buy  the 
power  plant  that  fits  your  boat.  The  best 
guide  here  is  the  boat  manufacturer's 
recommendations.  If  the  motor  is  too 
large  for  the  boat  it  will  upset  the  stab- 
ility due  to  added  weight,  and  make  the 
boat  unsafe.  If  the  motor  is  too  large 
it  may  also  put  a  hook  in  the  boat,  and 
render  the  boat  worthless.  Many  hull 
manufacturers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
boatmen  will  put  as  much  power  on  the 
boat  as  it  will  float. 

When  selecting  your  motor  be  sure 
spare  parts  are  readily  available,  and 
the  dealer  is  prepared  to  service  the 
motor.  Remember,  no  motor  is  any  bet- 
ter than  the  service  you  can  get  on  it. 
Have  the  dealer  show  you  his  repair 
shop,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  he  is 
equipped  to  meet  any  need  you  may 
have. 

Boat  Trailer  Important 

One  of  the  most  important  accessories 
you  will  own  is  the  boat  trailer.  The  big- 
gest mistake  you  can  make  is  to  skimp 
on  the  trailer.  If  the  trailer  does  not  pro- 
vide proper  support,  the  finest  hull  can 
be  ruined.  The  boat  will  probably  spend 
fifty  times  the  number  of  hours  on  the 
trailer  as  in  the  water.  With  the  modern 
trailers  we  have  today  one  man  can 
easily  load  and  unload  up  to  a  22-  or  23- 
foot  boat.  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  trailer 
properly  supports  the  boat,  and  that  it 
has  sufficient  rollers  or  other  means  to 
make  loading  and  unloading  simple. 

If  you  are  buying  your  first  boat,  say 
so.  If  you  try  to  act  like  an  expert  you 
will  only  confuse  the  marine  dealer  try- 
ing to  help  you  select  the  boat  that  fits 
your  needs.  Tell  the  dealer  where  and 
how  you  want  to  use  the  boat.  Keep  in 
mind:  size,  age,  and  quantity  of  your 
family.  Be  open-minded  about  the  ma- 
terial from  which  the  boat  is  made. 
Never  buy  a  boat  without  first  trying  it 
in  the  water.  Make  sure  it  is  the  safest 
craft  possible.  Above  all,  ask  questions. 
A  frank,  honest  approach  will  help  the 
marine  dealer  intelligently  handle  your 
problem.  Don't  be  one  of  the  people  who 
buys  the  wrong  boat,  acquires  a  dislike 
for  it  and  gives  up  boating.  Know  what 
you  need  and  what  you  want  before 
you  buy. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Fish  and  Game  Law  Violations  Costly 

Wildlife  Commission  records  show  that  during  1961  a  total  of  6,626  hunters 
and  fishermen  paid  $102,588.55  in  fines  and  costs  of  court  for  various  infrac- 
tions of  the  hunting  and  fishing  rules.  Fines  totaled  $52,252.55  and  were  paid 
to  the  school  funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the  violations  were  committed. 
Costs  of  court  totaled  $50,335.95.  The  months  of  June  and  July,  November  and 
December  had  the  largest  number  of  violations,  being  months  of  greatest  fishing 
and  hunting  activity. 


National  Wildlife  Week  March  18-24 

The  National  and  State  Wildlife  Federations  are  again  sponsoring  National 
Wildlife  Week  scheduled  this  year  for  March  18-24.  This  year  Wildlife  Week 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  safeguarding  waterfowl  populations  through  con- 
servation of  the  state  and  national  wetland  areas.  Presidents  of  affiliated 
wildlife  clubs  throughout  North  Carolina  are  serving  as  chairmen  in  their  com- 
munities. 


Arbor  Day  Observed  by  Schools 

In  1923  the  N.  C.  General  Assembly  established  Arbor  Day  in  North  Carolina 
as  the  first  Friday  following  the  15th  day  of  March,  and  authorized  the  Superin 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  provide  suitable  programs  for  its  observance 
by  school  children  of  the  State.  Arbor  Day  was  first  suggested  by  Salt  Magnate 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  a  native  of  tree-scarce  Nebraska. 


Dove  Hunters,  ATTENTION  I 

A  Minnesota  Congressman  has  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  9882)  to  Congress  that 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  allowing  "the  hunting,  tak- 
ing, capturing,  killing,  possession,  sale,  purchase,  shipment,  transportation 
carriage,  or  export  at  anytime  of  the  mourning  dove."  Dove  hunters  should  express 
their  opposition  to  this  by  contacting  their  Congressmen. 
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3447 


Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 


When  managed  hunts  end, 
Commission  refuge  personnel 
trap  and  tag  deer  to 
obtain  life  history  facts. 


■  HERE  is  more  to  refuge  management  than  operating 
checking  stations  for  sportsmen  or  patrolling  back  areas  to 
apprehend  poachers.  And  one  wintertime  activity  on  Com- 
mission management  areas  is  the  trapping  and  tagging  of 
deer. 

Just  as  the  dairyman  has  to  know  the  composition  and 
condition  of  his  herd  to  be  successful,  the  wildlife  manager 
must  have  the  same  knowledge  to  provide  good  hunting  year 
after  year  and  maintain  a  healthy  deer  herd  that  is  in  balance 
with  the  environment.  But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween gathering  data  about  cattle  in  an  enclosure  and  learn- 
ing about  fleet-footed  whitetails  in  a  mountain  forest. 

Facts  necessary  for  deer  management  can  be  obtained, 
however,  and  refuge  personnel  are  making  continuous  pro- 
gress in  collecting  them.  The  objective  of  the  tagging  pro- 
gram is  to  establish  standards  for  measuring  the  size,  condi- 


Frank  Barick  (center),  Game  Division  chief,  gives  refuge  per- 
sonnel pointers  on  handling  trapped  deer.  In-service  training 
sessions  keep  men  up-to-date  on  all  management  techniques. 


While  a  young  doe  is  held  immobile,  special  pliers  are  used 
to  lock  ear  tag  3447  in  place,  and  the  deer  becomes  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  number.  The  aluminum  tag  causes  no  discomfort. 

tion,  and  age  composition  of  deer  herds,  standards  which 
will  serve  as  yardsticks  in  comparing  the  productivity  of 
different  management  areas  or  comparing  the  same  areas 
in  different  years. 

Thus  it  is  important  to  accurately  determine  the  age  of 
individual  deer.  When  a  deer  of  known  age  (most  of  the  deer 
trapped  are  fawns  or  young  does)  is  tagged,  its  age  will  always 
be  known,  and  when  this  deer  is  trapped  again  or  harvested 
by  a  hunter,  its  age  can  then  be  correlated  with  tooth  wear, 
a  condition  that  may  vary  in  different  locations.  As  data 
accumulates  on  a  given  refuge,  standards  of  tooth  wear  are 
improved  for  deer  of  different  ages,  making  it  possible  to 
determine  age  with  greater  precision. 

Ageing  individual  deer  makes  it  possible  to  determine  the 
age  composition  of  the  herd.  Such  knowledge  is  extremely 
important  for  sound  management.  A  large  proportion  of 
young  deer  in  a  herd  is  indicative  of  a  healthy,  growing 
population  and  good  habitat.  In  contrast,  too  many  old  deer 
in  a  herd  indicates  poor  reproduction,  possibly  because  of 
poor  range  conditions  or  overpopulation  as  the  result  of  in- 
adequate harvest.  Facts  about  age  composition,  then,  are 
useful  in  setting  appropriate  seasons  and  bag  limits,  and 
along  with  other  observations,  make  it  possible  to  forecast 
and  prevent  overpopulation  before  disease  and  starvation 
run  rampant. 

The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  made  at  the  Mt. 
Mitchell  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Yancey  County  dur- 
ing a  training  session  for  personnel  from  the  Commission's 
northern  management  areas.  It  was  conducted  by  Frank 
Barick,  Game  Division  chief,  and  Jack  Larimer,  refuge  super- 
visor. Personnel  attending  were  Lee  Boone  and  Jack  Kirkland 
from  Mt.  Mitchell;  Dewie  McCall,  A.  Anthony,  and  Robert 
Lee  from  Daniel  Boone;  Jake  Hurley,  South  Mountains; 
Arthur  Whitson,  Flat  Top;  and  George  Foster.  Thurmond 
Chatham. 
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Once  a  deer  is  trapped,  the  animal  must  be  subdued  for  tag- 
ging without  exciting  it  unduly,  a  technique  calling  for  calm 
nerves  and  confidence.  Traps  are  entered  slowly,  feet  first. 


Deer  traps,  about  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  high,  resemble  over- 
size rabbit  boxes,  but  are  open  at  both  ends.  The  doors  drop 
when  a  deer  nudges  triggering  device  while  feeding  on  apples. 


NUMBER  3447 


(Continued) 


Frank  Barick  demonstrates  a  method  of  removing  a  deer  from 
a  trap.  The  deer  is  kept  under  control  by  supporting  its  body 
firmly  and  by  gripping  its  sharp  hoofs.  Handling  is  gentle. 


Once  under  control,  a  deer  can  be  carried  some  distance  in 
the  manner  shown  by  Dewie  McCall  of  Daniel  Boone  refuge,  a 
useful  skill  when  deer  are  moved  to  trucks  for  transplanting. 
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Refuge  personnel  watch  action  inside  trap  as  Supervisor  Jack 
Larimer  captures  small  doe.  Then  each  man  takes  his  turn  in 
a  trap  as  training  for  the  Commission's  deer  tagging  program. 


Subdued  in  the  trap  by  Larimer,  the  doe  is  resigned  to  her 
fate  and  ceases  to  struggle.  Tagging  and  condition  observa- 
tions are  carried  out  swiftly  and  the  deer  released  unharmed. 


"  being  tagged,  aged,  and  obser- 
ns  are  made  on  her  physical 
ition,   number  3447   dashes  to 
lorn.  She  is  no  longer  just  any 
in  the  woods,  but  an  individual 
a  number.  Every  time  she  is 
led,  information  will  be  obtain- 
l|)out  her  movements  and  growth 
I  If  she  is  bagged  on  a  man- 

■  hunt,  her  age  will  be  known 
■this  will  be  correlated  with  the 
p  of  her  teeth.  In  fact,  her  teeth 
■provide  comparison  material  in 

■  mining  the  age  of  other  deer, 
i;  bit  by  bit,  Commission  person - 

■  are    collecting    valuable  data 

■  t  our  deer  herds,  data  use- 
I  in  management  which,  in 
m   will  provide   better  hunting. 
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The  mystery  of  Croatan  Bears 

i 

■ 

by  C.  V.  Verner 


Once  upon  a  time,  the  scarcity  of  bears  caused  great  concern. 


C 

Br  EVERAL  years  ago  the  people  within  the  territory  of 
what  is  now  the  Croatan  National  Forest  on  the  east  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  became  quite  disturbed  over  the  constantly 
dwindling  supply  of  their  delicious  bear  steak.  Something 
was  causing  an  unwarranted,  ever  diminishing  inroad  into 
their  supply. 

They  scratched  their  heads.  They  checked  up  on  the  num- 
ber of  hunters  that  were  killing  bears;  community  meetings 
were  held  in  order  to  find  the  cause  of  their  grief.  Finally 
in  desperation  they  called  on  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in 


Washington  and  asked  that  an  expert  conservationist  be  sent 
to  the  Croatan  to  help  solve  the  mystery.  They  had  sent  to 
Washington  as  much  information  on  the  question  as  they 
had  gathered,  and  that  was  volumes.  After  the  minor  officials 
had  read  all  the  testimony  they  passed  the  request  up  to  the 
higher  officials,  who  called  committee  meetings  to  discuss 
the  matter  and  decided  that  three  of  their  most  expert  con- 
servationists be  sent  to  the  Croatan  to  investigate  and  to  see 
if  they  could  possibly  solve  the  mystery,  for  they  all  loved 
bear  steak,  and  wanted  to  conserve  the  supply  of  their  favor- 
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ite  dish,  before  it  was  too  late.  So  these  men  gathered  up 
all  of  their  conservation  technical  equipment  and  took  an 
airplane  for  New  Bern,  which  was  the  nearest  landing  field 
to  the  Croatan  and  the  bears'  hideout. 

Vast  Wilderness 

The  hideout  was  in  a  vast  territory  of  almost  impenetra- 
table  pocosin  or  swampland,  which  was  covered  with  water, 
a  dense  mass  of  small  bushes  entwined  with  bamboo  vines 
and  of  such,  the  like  of  which  made  a  veritable  bear  paradise. 
The  area  is  about  8  miles  wide  and  15  miles  long.  Near 
the  center,  there  are  five  large  lakes,  (fresh  water),  namely: 
Ellis,  Little,  Long,  Catfish,  and  Great.  No  roads  or  well 
defined  trails  crossed  the  area,  no  horses  could  be  ridden 
across  the  country  for  the  undergrowth  was  too  thick  and 
the  ground  too  soft  to  hold  up  the  horse's  weight,  so  the 
search  had  to  be  made  on  foot  and  sometimes  on  all  fours. 
Besides  this  trouble,  the  three  conservationists  had  to  carry 
their  heavy  equipment  which  was  used  in  testing  the  water 
supply  and  in  chemically  analyzing  the  bark  and  berries  of 
the  trees.  However,  nothing  was  found  that  would  indicate 
trouble  from  the  water  supply  or  from  the  trees. 

The  Search  Around  Great  Lake 

The  mystery  grew  deeper,  and  the  men  grew  weary  from 
their  travels  around  all  of  the  lakes  except  Great  Lake.  When 
this  lake  was  reached,  the  three  divided  and  made  an  in- 
dependent search.  Finally  each  found  a  separate  and  distinct 
bear  path.  Each  followed  his  own  discovery,  which  led  for 
miles  to  a  common  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
from  which  the  men  started.  All  three  arrived  at  the  com- 
mon point  at  about  the  same  time  in  late  afternoon,  weary 
and  footsore  and  sick  at  heart  for  defeat  was  staring  them 
in  the  face. 

All  three  sat  down  on  a  root  at  the  base  of  a  large  cypress 
which  leaned  towards  the  lake  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. They  were  discussing  the  mystery,  when  finally  one 
of  the  men  looked  up  the  tree,  and  near  the  top  he  noticed 
a  swarm  of  bees,  working  in  and  out  of  a  hole  in  the  under- 
side of  the  tree,  and  underneath  this  hole,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct ring  around  the  large  tree  trunk.  This  was  very  unusual, 
so  he  called  the  attention  of  the  other  two  men  to  the  bee 
hive  and  ring  around  the  tree.  The  three  conservationists 
arose  from  their  seats  and  went  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  tree  leaned.  They  had  trouble  in  getting  anywhere,  for 
the  ground  was  covered  with  very  sharp  cypress  knees,  some 
little,  some  large.  Finally  under  the  bee  hive,  they  found 
the  ground  covered  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  with  bear  bones 
and  carcasses.  They  saw  the  solution  of  their  mystery  and 
therefore  cut  down  the  tree. 

All  bears  like  the  honey  from  the  bee.  Each  had  climbed 
the  tree  to  get  a  taste  of  the  honey  but  found  that  the  tree 
was  too  large  to  reach  around,  so  it  then  went  to  the  under- 
side of  the  tree  in  order  to  get  its  paw  into  the  hole,  but 
before  it  could  do  so,  the  weight  of  the  bear  pulled  its  body 
from  the  tree,  thus,  cutting  the  ring  around  the  tree;  the  bear 
being  killed  when  it  fell  on  the  sharp  cypress  knees. 

Editor's  Note:  This  tall  tale  about  the  bears  of  Croatan 
National  Forest  was  published  in  the  New  Bern  Tribune  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1937.  It  came  about  when  the  author 
and  T.  W.  Haywood,  who  were  working  in  the  forest  at  the 
time,  put  their  heads  together  in  fun  while  discussing  the 
wildlife  of  the  area.  The  story  is  reprinted  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  author,  now  residing  at  167  Pearson  Drive,  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina. 
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The  hunting  season  is  over,  but 


Al  Barren 

by  William  L.  Hamnett 

Education  Representative 

T 

■  HE  hunting  season  has  closed  and  many  sportsmen  will 
be  putting  their  guns  aside  or  storing  them  away  until  the 
season  opens  next  fall.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  hunting  is  the 
fond  recollections  of  the  past  season — how  the  dogs  worked, 
the  shots  missed,  the  game  bagged,  the  comradeship  with  fel- 
low hunters,  and  how  well  your  gun  responded  to  your  direc- 
tions. 

Now  is  not  too  early  to  make  safety  preparations  for  next 
season.  As  you  think  back,  is  your  gun  mechanically  operat- 
ing as  well  as  it  has  been  made  to  operate?  If  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  in  your  mind,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
your  gun  checked  over  and  restored  to  its  proper  performance 
by  a  reputable  gunsmith.  Too  often  we  receive  reports  of 
hunting  accidents  resulting  from  a  defective  weapon. 

Don't  be  "oil-happy!"  Often  we  believe  that  if  a  little  bit 
is  satisfactory  a  lot  more  will  be  that  much  better.  Too  much 
oil  and  grease  on  a  gun  will  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  piece. 
Don't  stand  your  gun  on  its  butt  with  the  barrel  too  heavily 
oiled  and  leave  it  that  way  as  the  oil  eventually  will  run 
down  into  the  action  of  the  gun,  and  sometimes  out  on  to 
and  into  the  wooden  stock  causing  the  wood  to  soften  and 
the  screws  to  loosen. 

Too  much  oil  in  the  action  slows  down  the  spring,  collects 
dust  and  dirt,  and  stiffens  in  cold  weather.  The  lightest  film 
of  gun  oil  possible  applied  to  the  barrel  and  other  metalic 
parts  is  best  in  the  long  run.  It  is  recommended  for  those  who 
may  not  have  a  gun  storage  cabinet  that  the  gun  be  stored 
horizontally  on  a  plain  wooden  rack.  It  is  good  to  rub  down 
the  stock  with  a  high  grade  linseed  oil. 

While  we  are  thinking  about  storage,  remember,  a  gun 
and  its  ammunition  should  be  stored  in  separate  locations  so 
as  to  be  away  from  or  beyond  the  reach  of  small  children. 
The  principle  of  safe  storage  is  simply  that  it  should  never 
be  possible  for  the  gun  to  fire  accidentally  or  for  the  wrong 
person  to  get  gun  and  ammunition  at  the  same  time. 

The  ideas  presented  here  may  help  you  realize  that  hunt- 
ing safety  is  more  than  doing  the  proper  thing  in  the  proper 
manner  at  the  proper  time  while  in  the  field;  but  that  pre- 
paration and  preventive  maintenance  will  do  much  to  assure 
this. 

Proper  care  insures  long  life  to  your  gun,  and  perhaps 
for  you  too.  The  average  rifle  and  shotgun,  if  properly  cared 
for,  will  outlast  its  owner. 
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THIS  IS  MY  JOB 


With  their  dogs  pointing  near  an  annual  food  patch,  two  biolo- 
gists are  ready  to  count  flushing  quail.  By  making  periodic 
counts  on  study  areas  population  ups  and  downs  are  determined. 


THIRD  IN  A  SERIES 

How  Good  Are  Wildlife  Plantings? 

by  Grady  Barnes 

Biologist,  District  5 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 

Commission  biologists  conduct  research-management  on  selected 
farmlands  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  wildlife  plantings. 


The  four  dogs,  three  setters  and  a  pointer,  worked  the 
broom-sedge  field  with  precision,  their  keen  noses  ever  alert 
for  the  scent  of  quail.  They  ranged  across  a  ridge,  and  two 
district  biologists  quickened  their  pace  to  keep  them  in  sight. 

Topping  the  ridge,  the  biologists  spotted  Pal  on  point  near 
the  south  edge  of  an  annual  food  patch  with  the  three  set- 
ters backing  him  with  certainty.  The  biologists  inched  for- 
ward in  readiness,  not  with  shotguns  but  with  pads  and 
pencils.  They  were  taking  a  census  of  the  quail  population 
on  a  wildlife  study  area  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
food  and  cover  plantings. 
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In  recent  years,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
distributed  tremendous  quantities  of  wildlife  planting  mater- 
ials to  persons  interested  in  improving  living  conditions  for 
small  game.  But  this  material  was  not  passed  out  blindly 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  value  it  would  have.  Com- 
mission biologists  know  that  any  management  program  has 
to  be  backed  by  the  findings  of  research  and  have  continual- 
ly kept  tab  on  what  happens  to  game  populations  when  plant- 
ings of  shrub  lespedeza,  multiflora  rose,  various  annual  seed 
mixtures,  or  other  plantings  are  made.  They  are  constantly 
on  the  lookout,  also,  for  new  wildlife  plants  adaptable  to 
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North  Carolina  conditions  and  for  more  beneficial  planting 
combinations. 

Conducting  this  research-management  program  is  a  part 
of  the  job  of  district  biologists. 

Research-management 

Where  wildlife  is  concerned,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distin- 
guish between  management  and  research.  Before  a  good 
management  program  can  begin  a  certain  amount  of  research 
must  be  done.  Over  the  years  we  have  learned  that  wildlife 
— upland  game  for  example — has  certain  basic  requirements 
such  as  food  and  cover,  travel  lanes,  and  so  on.  But  before 
these  basic  needs  can  be  supplied  to  the  rabbits  or  quail, 
more  research  must  be  done  to  find  out  just  which  factors 
are  present,  lacking,  or  need  to  be  improved  upon. 

Even  after  a  study  program  of  game  management  has 
been  set  up  for  a  particular  farm  or  a  particular  area,  more 
research  is  needed  to  find  out  whether  the  program  is  oper- 
ating as  it  was  intended  to  operate.  Here  is  how  we  go  about 
doing  the  job  of  research-management  in  North  Carolina. 

At  the  outset  farms  were  selected  in  each  of  the  three 
geographical  areas  of  the  state.  One  area  in  Alleghany  Coun- 
ty is  representative  of  the  mountain  habitat.  One  in  Union 
County  is  typical  of  the  Piedmont,  and  a  third  in  Johnston 
County  is  representative  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

These  areas,  ranging  from  300  to  500  acres  in  size,  were 
mapped  in  considerable  detail,  and  then  a  wildlife  manage- 
ment plan  was  devised  for  each  of  them.  The  landowners, 
in  turn,  put  the  plans  into  operation.  Major  developments 
on  the  areas  include  plantings  of  numerous  patches  of  shrub 
and  serecia  lespedeza,  multiflora  rose,  and  annual  seed  mix- 
tures. These  are  placed  in  locations  determined  by  the  sur- 
vey map. 

Once  established  and  developed,  the  study  areas  are  ex- 
amined carefully  several  times  each  year  to  determine 
whether  the  management  program  has  been  successful  in 
increasing  game  populations.  Beginning  each  October  after 
quail  coveys  form  and  continuing  until  the  coveys  break 
up  in  March,  a  monthly  quail-count  is  made  on  each  study 
area.  Two  biologists,  using  two  or  more  good  bird  dogs, 
spend  two  days  in  making  each  census.  The  job  is  done 
slowly  and  carefully  and  as  a  result,  the  approximate  number 
of  quail  using  each  planting  is  known  throughout  the  winter 
and  the  utilization  or  preferences  for  the  various  types  of 
plantings  is  determined. 

Sign  Tells  a  Story,  Too 

While  making  the  quail-count,  the  biologists  study  and 
evaluate  the  sign  left  by  quail  and  rabbits  in  or  near  wild- 
life plantings.  Even  if  quail  are  not  actually  seen,  utilization 
is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  dusting  places,  droppings,  or 
roosts.  When  the  ground  was  covered  by  snow  last  January, 
shrub  lespedeza  plantings  showed  heavy  use  by  rabbits. 
Toothmarks  where  bark  had  been  stripped  from  the  stems 
told  the  story  clearly. 

During  the  hunting  season,  the  landowners  and  their 
friends  who  hunt  the  study  areas  are  requested  to  save  the 
crop  and  one  wing  from  each  quail  killed.  Through  crop 
analysis  biologists  determine  what  the  birds  have  been  feed- 
ing on  during  the  hunting  season  and  what  effect  wildlife 
plantings  have  had  on  their  dietary  pattern.  From  the  wings, 
information  regarding  age  is  determined  from  the  condition 
of  the  feathers. 

Just  before  the  quail  coveys  break  up  in  the  spring,  an- 
other type  of  census  is  taken  on  each  study  area  to  deter- 
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mine  the  effect  of  winter  on  quail  populations.  This  census 
is  called  the  spring  covey  breakup  whistling  count.  It  is 
based  on  the  observation  that  quail  in  coveys  call  for  several 
minutes  before  coming  off  their  roost  in  the  morning  and 
the  location  of  each  covey  can  be  discovered  by  listening 
for  the  whistling  birds.  In  this  count,  biologists  are  stationed 
at  pre-selected  listening  posts  about  one  hour  before  sun- 
rise. Each  covey  heard  is  plotted  on  a  detailed  map  of 
the  area. 

Findings  Mean  Better  Hunting 

What  are  some  of  the  results  of  research-management  and 
how  do  they  affect  the  sportsman?  First,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  quail  population  can  be  doubled  on  an  area 
by  planting  foods  which  help  the  birds  survive  the  critical 
food  shortage  period  of  late  winter  and  early  spring.  Second, 
through  the  use  of  annual  seed  mixtures,  which  provide  food 
during  the  hunting  season,  quail  can  be  lured  from  the 
thickets  and  woods  and  are,  thus,  more  accessible  for  hunting. 
Third,  by  determining  population  levels,  seasons  can  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  to  fit  the  available  supply. 

Research-management  constitutes  only  a  small  part  of  the 
job  of  district  game  biologists,  but  its  importance  is  evident 
in  the  results  produced. 


All  wildlife  sign  encountered  is  carefully  evaluated.  These 
rabbit  toothmarks  show  utilization  of  shrub  lespedeza.  Below: 
Author  Barnes  checks  the  abundance  and  condition  of  soybeans. 
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Tk&  Skipper 


Conducted    by    Dunne  Raver 


IJhE  boating  accidents  that  make  the  headlines  and  stick 
in  the  public's  mind  are  those  in  which  fatalities  occur.  It 
is  quite  natural  to  place  emphasis  on  these  accidents,  not 
only  from  a  news  standpoint,  but  also  from  a  purely  "impor- 
tance" aspect.  However,  the  boating  mishaps  which  cause  in- 
juries and/ or  property  damage  should  receive  a  healthy  slice 
of  publicity  too. 

Many  of  the  accidents  afloat  that  end  up  with  minor  in- 
juries or  property  damage  of  less  than  $100  don't  make  the 
statistics  sheets,  although  they  very  well  might  be  "near 
misses"  of  death.  Close  calls  generally  lead  to  pretty  sober 
reflection  on  what  could  have  happened  and  how  it  can  be 
prevented  next  time.  But  many  are  brushed  off  and  soon  for- 
gotten or  even  laughed  at  later. 

A  high  percentage  of  these  accidents  involving  boats  take 
place  because  someone  makes  an  error  in  judgment.  This 
seems  even  more  evident  in  the  so-called  minor  accidents. 
As  blunt  as  it  may  be,  this  boils  down  to  someone  not  think- 
ing of  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  And  oddly  enough 
it's  not  a  matter  of  that  person  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or 
even  being  properly  equipped.  Perhaps  even  more  ironic,  this 
type  of  accident  more  than  likely  involves  no  boating  law 
violation. 

Now  this  theme  isn't  news  to  the  small  boat  accident 
statistician.  However,  it  does  get  cast  aside  by  the  average 
small  boat  skipper.  The  point  then,  is  that  any  accident  on  the 
water  is  serious  and  worthy  of  close  study  and  considerable 
pondering  lest  next  time  it  be  you  or  me.  And  also  soak  in 
the  fact  that  strict  adherence  to  the  law  does  not  immunize 
the  skipper  from  trouble.  Your  boat  can't  think;  you  have  to. 

Inlets  Dangerous 

Watching  a  fairly  small  boat  navigate  a  rough  ocean  inlet 
can  be  a  nerve-racking  experience.  The  amazing  part  of  the 
whole  affair  is  the  fact  that  they  make  it  through  at  all. 
During  the  1961  season,  some  didn't  make  it  through.  Ocean 
inlets  claimed  a  disproportionate  number  of  North  Carolina 
victims  and  had  more  than  their  share  of  boating  accidents. 
The  skippers  of  the  craft  involved  would  likely  concede  that 
the  inlet  is  near  the  top  of  the  "most  dangerous  water"  list. 

Even  boats  normally  built  for  off-shore  work  can  get  in 
trouble  before  you  know  it  here  where  the  sea  mounts  up  and 
breaks  in  treacherous  whitecaps.  Generally  the  water  in  much 
of  the  inlet  is  fairly  shallow  and  this  simply  aggravates  the 
situation.  The  swift  rolling  water  is  pulled  to  slower  speeds 
by  the  shallow  bars  and  the  result  is  the  breaker.  Most  any 
boat  caught  wrong  in  one  of  these  towering  walls  of  water  is 
in  for  a  bad  time  to  say  the  least. 

The  best  advice   is  "don't  try   it."  The  inlet  has  the 
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beguiling  ability  to  lure  the  boater  (particularly  if  he  is  a 
fisherman)  into  the  criss-cross  of  waves  and  currents  until 
it's  too  late.  Even  after  the  craft  makes  it  through  the  inlet, 
getting  back  may  be  worse.  With  a  virtual  surf  at  the  stern, 
water  can  come  over  and  swamp  the  vessel  with  surprising 
ease  and  swiftness.  The  first  to  go,  particularly  on  outboard 
cruisers,  is  the  engine.  Once  power  is  lost,  control  is  all  but 
impossible  and  the  boat  simply  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 
Even  in  relatively  calm  weather  inlets  may  rage  on.  Don't 
take  chances. 

Super  Navigator 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  off-shore  boater  is  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation's  announcement  of  a  new  radio.  It  is  a 
three-band  all-transistor  portable  capable  of  picking  up  de- 
tailed area  weather  news  from  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
Canadian  weather-navigation  stations.  Radio  beacons  (1500- 
400  kcs),  marine  weather-navigation  stations,  ship-to-ship  and 
ship-to-shore  channels  can  be  reached  as  well  as  amateur  and 
CAP  broadcasts,  Bureau  of  Standards  time  signals  on  the  2  to 
5.0  mc  shortwave  band  plus  standard  broadcasts.  With  these 
sets,  boatmen  can  keep  an  ear  to  the  weather  and  listen  to 
chatter  about  fishing  and  water  condition  in  the  area.  The 
price  of  the  device  is  reported  to  be  around  $100. 

Southbound 

If  you're  one  of  the  lucky  ones  heading  south  late  this 
winter  or  early  spring,  be  sure  to  take  your  boat.  But  make 
certain  you're  up  on  the  boating  and  trailering  laws  of  the 
state  where  you  plan  to  use  your  craft.  Also  be  informed 
about  the  waterways  you  will  encounter;  danger  spots,  re- 
stricted areas,  heavy  ship  navigation  lanes  and  the  like.  If 
you  are  getting  the  jump  on  spring  in  warmer  climes,  be 
sure  you're  a  safe  skipper  there  too. 


Boating  can  be  healthy,  exciting,  and  safe  recreation  for  the 
entire  family.  But  one  error  in  judgement,  one  reckless  mo- 
ment, can  change  the  joy  and  laughter  into  terrible  tragedy. 

Eviarude  Motors 
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When  Will  the 

FISH  BITE? 


by  Bill  Robertson 

Operator,  Kure  Pier 


There  is  a  rime  every  spring  when 

anglers  everywhere  await  news  of  the  first 

fish  run  along  the  Tarheel  coast 

and  speculate  on  the  reasons  that  cause  it. 
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W  W  HEN  are  the  fish  gonna  start?" 

Each  spring,  this  is  a  question  that  triggers  the  imagina- 
tion of  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  North  Carolina. 

When  the  March  winds  blow  out  and  the  awakening  of 
spring  seems  at  hand,  anglers  and  resort  operators  alike  begin 
the  anxious  watch  that  will  bring  forth  the  first  fish. 

But  why  does  this  first  fish  appear  late  one  season,  early 
the  next?  At  Kure  Pier,  in  1952,  the  first  fish  was  caught  on 
March  16  in  54  degree  water.  In  1959,  the  first  was  landed 
on  April  21  in  62  degree  water.  This  a  difference  of  8 
degrees  and  almost  5  weeks  between  the  two  extremes. 

There  are  almost  as  many  theories  about  what  starts  them 
moving  as  there  are  fish.  Water  temperature  is  the  current 
favorite.  Start  a  conversation  among  fishermen  and  you'll 
learn  plenty  of  others — plankton  drift,  seasonal  change,  first 
rain  after  the  first  thaw,  when  the  apple  blossoms  bloom, 
constant  southeast  winds,  after  the  new  moon,  and  many, 
many  others. 

For  years  scientists  and  laymen  believed  that  nature  broke 
out  of  winter  slumbers  by  the  touch  of  heat  alone — the 
return  of  warm  weather.  But  temperature  is  fickle;  it  varies 
from  day  to  day,  year  to  year,  as  often  unseasonable  as  not. 

Only  in  the  last  generation  have  biologists  proved  that  the 
main  timing  device  really  is  .  .  .  light.  Light  is  reliable;  every 
year,  on  a  given  date,  light  duration  is  the  same  and  has  been 
for  millions  of  years. 

Scientists,  while  experimenting  with  light  on  land  animals 
and  plants,  have  made  some  amazing  discoveries.  Animals 
can  be  made  to  molt  and  breed  out  of  season  under  con- 
trolled light,  and  more  rapidly  under  red-light  than  under 
white  light. 

Further  experiments  proved  that  plants  were  light-sensitive 
and  particularly  red-light  sensitive.  Researchers  also  found 
that  a  certain  pigment,  present  in  plants  in  such  small 
amounts  that  it  is  not  visible  to  the  human  eye,  was  triggered 
by  light  to  control  plant  development.  This  pigment  is  a 
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substance  which  absorbs  certain  wave  lengths  of  visible  light 
more  actively  than  others. 

Before  these  experiments,  no  one  had  grasped  the  full  im- 
portance of  this  pigment.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  man  was 
able  to  pinpoint  a  "switch  box  of  life"  in  land  plants  and 
animals. 

Now  ...  if  light  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  spring 
awakening  of  land  animals  and  plants,  would  the  same 
theory  apply  to  fish?  I  think  so. 

We  know  that  available  light  from  the  sun  source  is  con- 
stant at  any  given  period  year  by  year.  But  this  available 
light,  while  constant  at  the  source,  does  not  always  strike  the 
earth  with  the  same  intensity  each  day  of  each  year,  year 
after  year.  This  is  due  to  the  many  varying  disturbances 
occurring  in  the  atmosphere— such  as  atmospheric  dust  and 
gases,  magnetic  effects,  density  of  the  atmosphere — and  in 
the  case  of  fish — density  of  the  water  would  have  to  be 
considered. 

We  know  the  four  seasons  are  caused  by  the  directness  of 
the  light  rays  due  to  the  tilting  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  We 
also  know  that  spring  automatically  arrives  when  the  earth's 
tilting  gets  in  a  certain  position  in  relation  to  the  sun.  While 
the  date  of  spring  is  constant,  the  weather  and  light  ac- 
companying spring  is  often  fickle.  Thus,  weather  and  light, 
being  affected  by  atmospheric  disturbances,  is  often  early  or 
late  in  arriving. 

My  theory  is  that  fish  are  stimulated  into  spring  movement 
by  an  "X"  factor  of  light  rays  and  they  may  start  moving 
either  early  or  late  in  spring  due  to  atmospheric  disturbance 
affecting  these  light  rays. 

This  is  a  private  theory  and  makes  no  attempt  to  discount 
any  other.  I  do  not  think  light  alone  gives  ALL  the  answers. 
I  am  merely  saying  light  is  a  very  important  factor  that 
until  lately  has  been  almost  totally  ignored,  and  shouldn't  be. 
It  is  probably  the  most  important  single  factor  governing  the 
spring  movement  of  fish. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


The  January  issue  of  Natural 
History  has  an  article  by  the  re- 
nowned Dr.  E.  Laurence  Palmer 
on  the  subject  of  mammal  abund- 
ance and  a  series  of  tables  describ- 
ing the  appearance,  diet,  reproduc- 
tion, range,  relationship,  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  eighteen  biological 
orders  of  mammals. 

The  genus  Homo,  (man)  of  the 
order  of  Primates,  comes  in  for 
some  wonderfully  candid  treat- 
ment. 

"Description:  Most  abundant, 
successful,  and  intelligent  of  all 
primates.  Walks  erect.  Eyesight 
good.  Hearing  average.  Sense  of 
smell  poor.  Taste  glands  well  de- 
veloped. Size  and  weight  extreme- 
ly variable,  according  to  range, 
genetic  variations,  and  the  avail-" 
able  food  supply. 

"Diet:  Omnivorous,  food  includ- 
ing other  mammals,  fish,  a  wide 
variety  of  herbaceous  plants,  nuts, 
fruits.  Can  develop,  cultivate,  and 
improve  own  food  sources.  De- 
spite this  ability,  some  1/2  of  pop- 
ulation is  either  starving  or  suf- 
fering from  a  degree  of  malnutri- 
tion. 

"Reproduction:  Present  world 
population  of  approximately  three 
billion,  increasing  at  a  rate  that 
could  double  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  40  years,  is  due  to  many 
factors,  including  improved  health 
care  and  ingenuity  in  environ- 
mental control.  As  result,  present 
arable  land  may  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  food. 

"Range  and  Relationship: 
Range  is  virtually  anywhere  on 
earth's  surface.  Has  ventured  in- 
to seas  and  outside  earth's  at- 
mosphere. Intelligence  has  allow- 
ed man  to  become  world's  domin- 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

ant  animal.  Relationships  with 
others  of  own  kind  show  a  history 
of  great  variability  and  inconsist- 
ency. 

"Economy:  Only  serious  preda- 
tors are  other  men.  Man's  control 
of  own  environment  has  permit- 
ted, in  many  cases,  devastation  of 
great  areas,  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources, disregard  for  future  gen- 
erations. With  extremely  careful 
management,  species  may  be  pre- 
served." 

Makes  one  wonder  if  one  might 
not  like  to  wish  that  one  might 
have  been  born  of  a  different 
order  of  mammals. — Ed. 


"Look!  The  first  catch!  Throw  away  the 
beans!" 

Vandalism 

Vandalism  doubtlessly  occurs  in 
the  other  forty  nine  states  as  well 
as  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of 
your  license  and  tax  money  goes 
to  pay  for  signs  and  other  mark- 
ers that  are  erected  in  the  public 
interest.  The  following  incidents 
are  reported  from  Oklahoma: 

A  line  of  aluminum  air  tanks 
mark  the  place  where  the  bound- 
ary of  the  recently  established 
Washita  National  Wildlife  Refuge 


in  Oklahoma  transects  Foss  Res- 
ervoir, a  reclamation  unit.  The 
buoys  are  spaced  400  feet  apart 
and  clearly  show  anyone  using 
the  lake  where  refuge  jurisdiction 
begins. 

The  use  of  buoys  to  mark  cross- 
water  boundaries  is  not  a  new 
practice  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Several  refuges  use  them.  At 
Crab  Orchard,  Illinois,  there  is  a 
slight  variation.  The  buoys  con- 
tain concrete  and  styrafoam.  The 
concrete  acts  as  ballast.  The  styra- 
foam keeps  the  marker  afloat  if 
some  hunter  uses  it  for  target 
practice.  This  kind  of  shooting  at 
wrong  targets  is  one  reason  why 
hunters  do  not  have  as  many 
places  to  hunt  as  they  once  did. 

A  rash  of  vandalism  in  the  form 
of  roadside  sign  destruction  and 
rock  painting  is  plaguing  the 
Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, also  in  Oklahoma.  Several 
curve  signs  and  stop  signs  were 
uprooted.  Three  "Swim  at  your 
own  risk"  signs  were  torn  down; 
"Yield  Right  of  Way"  signs  were 
taken  down  and  reset  in  other 
places.  Much  of  this  vandalism 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Osage  Lake 
and  Blue  Beaver  Creek.  At  Osage 
Lake  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
rock  painting.  Several  camp- 
grounds were  also  visited  by  the 
painters.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice personnel  and  Oklahoma  peace 
officers  are  on  the  lookout  for  the  / 
culprits.  Here  again  is  another  ex- 
ample of  bad  outdoor  manners 
which  is  hurting  outdoorsmen. 

Number  of  Deer  Killed? 

DEAR  SIRS:  Enclosed  are  two  subscrip- 
tions to  your  magazine,  my  own  and  one 
for  a  friend  whom  I  am  sure  will  enjoy 
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receiving  Wildlife  as  much  as  I  do. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  publish  the  number  of  deer  killed 
by  archery  and  the  number  killed  with 
guns  during  the  1961-1962  season. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  George  Foster  who  man- 
aged the  Thurman  Chatham  Refuge  un- 
til this  year.  C.  W.  WOOTEN,  STATES- 
VILLE. 

The  only  accurate  records  we 
have  on  deer  kills  are  those  for 
the  managed  hunts.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  published  as  soon  as 
the  records  are  complete.  Mr. 
Foster  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Wildlife  Commission  to  work 
for  the  State  Prison  Department. 


Bryan  Setser  Retires 


Andrew  Bryan  Setser  retired  from 
his  position  as  Refuge  Assistant  II 
on  Wayah  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  Macon  County,  on  January 
13.  Bryan,  as  he  is  known  to  his 
many  friends,  was  born  on  De- 
cember 2,  1896,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  refuge  where  he  served  for 
over  12  years.  As  a  boy,  he  ranged 
cattle  and  hogs  through  the  very 
mountains  which  presently  make 
up  the  Wayah  area. 

Before  employment  with  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in 
1949,  Bryan  worked  on  logging 
jobs,  as  a  telephone  lineman,  and 
as  a  farmer.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  He  married  the  for- 
mer Estelle  Justice  of  Franklin 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  4  boys 
and  4  girls. 

His  fellow  workers  and  many 
sportsmen  know  Bryan  as  an  ex- 
pert woodsman  who  is  intimately 
familiar  with  his  refuge.  An  avid 
hunter  and  fisherman,  he  spends 
most  of  his  spare  time  hunting 


grouse,  training  dogs  or  fishing. 

Now  that  Bryan  has  retired,  he 
plans  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
mountain  out-of-doors  and  per- 
haps realize  his  long-time  dream 
of  making  a  leisurely  cross-coun- 
try trip  with  his  wife  in  his  jeep 
small  trailer. 

Stray  Dog  Problem 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  replying  to  an  inquiry 
from  Dr.  Taylor  on  page  22  of  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Wildlife  you  state  among 
other  things  "if  we  could  solve  this  dog 
problem,  we  could  have  deer  in  every 
county  in  North  Carolina."  May  I  ask  why 
this  dog  problem  cannot  be  solved.  Other 
states  do  solve  it.  I  would  refer  particular- 
ly to  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  attempted 
to  raise  game  birds  on  a  small  scale;  also 
protect  the  native  game  on  a  50-acre  farm, 
but  to  no  avail.  It  is  a  rare  day  that  free 
hunting  dogs,  without  license,  are  not 
roaming  the  countryside,  night  and  day, 
summer  and  winter,  in  season  and  out. 
Caged  birds  are  often  caused  to  fly  against 
the  wire  injuring  or  killing  themselves. 
My  inquiries  have  failed  to  find  any  law 
enforcement  agency  that  has  any  interest 
in  eliminating  the  free  hunting  dog.  JAS. 
B.  EWART,  HENDERSONVILLE. 
DEAR  MR.  EWART:  The  editor  has 
asked  me  to  comment  on  your  question 
as  to  why  the  dog  problem  cannot  be 
solved. 

Of  course  it  can,  and  it  is  being  solved 
in  those  places  where  the  people  care 
enough  to  take  the  necessary  action.  Many 
of  our  counties  and  municipalities  have 
established  dog  pounds  and  employed  dog 
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Phyllis  Shoe  of  Mt.  Pleasant  was  selected 
"Miss  Boat  Queen  of  1961"  at  an  event 
staged  by  the  Stanly  County  Wildlife  Club 
and  held  every  year  at  Piney  Point  Beach. 


wardens  pursuant  to  legislative  action  a 
few  years  ago  which  set  up  a  general 
framework  for  stray  dog  control.  But 
there  are  still  a  great  many  communities 
which  do  not  have  any  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  surplus  or  stray  dogs  and  these 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  a  drain  on 
our  wildlife  resources.  If,  in  addition  to 
control  of  strays,  hunting  dogs  and  house 
pets  are  properly  confined,  the  future 
for  North  Carolina  wildlife,  and  deer  in 
particular,  will  be  much  improved. 
FRANK  BARICK,  CHIEF,  GAME  DI- 
VISION. 

In  Appreciation 

DEAR  SIRS:  Enclosed  is  one  of  many 
letters  of  appreciation  received  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Traylor  of  Norlina.  You  may  like 
to  publish  it  in  your  magazine. 

During  the  subscription  campaign,  put 
on  each  year  by  Wildlife  Commission  per- 
sonnel, Mr.  Traylor  sends  yearly  compli- 
mentary subscriptions  to  many  of  his 
friends  and  customers.  He  also  has  a 


Last  fall,  children  participating:  in  the 
sunflower  seed  growing  contest  sponsored 
by  the  LeRoy  George  Nature  Museum, 
Lake  Junaluska,  harvested  over  555  pounds 
of  seeds.  Awards  were  made  for  the  largest 
sunflower  head  and  most  seeds  grown,  but 
birds  were  the  real  winners.  They  found 


local  feeding  stations  well  stocked  during 
lean  winter  days.  By  giving  wildlife  a 
helping  hand,  these  youngsters  are  learn- 
ing the  meaning  of  conservation  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  out-of-doors.  It 
is  almost  planting  time  again  and  time  for 
more  sunflower  growing  contests  to  begin. 


Galloway 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Wade  A.  Register 

Wildlife  Patrolman  Wade  A. 
Register  was  born  in  Craven 
County,  North  Carolina,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Jasper  High  School. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  served  with  the  Fifteenth  Air 
Force  in  Europe. 

He  was  employed  as  a  wildlife 
protector  in  Dare  County  on  May 
1,  1954,  after  completing  the  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for  wild- 


life protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
1953.  He  served  in  that  location 
until  September  1,  1960,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  wildlife  patrol- 
man in  District  3  and  transferred 
to  Rich  Square. 

Register  is  married  to  the  form- 
er Love  Dixon  of  New  Bern,  and 
they  have  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  family  resides  at 
Route  1,  Rich  Square. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  DECEMBER 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    28,477 

Total  prosecutions    960 

Total  convictions  901 

Total  cases  not  guilty     ...  44 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  15 

Total  cases  dismissed  ....  9 
Total  fines  collected  $10,982.15 

Total  costs  collected   $  6,099.01 

BOATING: 

Boats   checked    176 

Total   prosecutions    10 

Total  convictions    8 

Total  cases  not  guilty    ...  0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  2 

Total  fines  collected   $  15.00 

Total  costs  collected           $  62.75 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


number  of  magazines  sent  to  his  sporting 
goods  store  which  are  called  for  monthly 
by  the  sportsmen  of  his  community.  Mr. 
Traylor  is  very  happy  with  the  response. 
ALTON  D.  PRIDGEN,  WARREN 
COUNTY  WILDLIFE  PROTECTOR. 
DEAR  MR.  TRAYLOR:  I  have  just  been 
advised  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  that  you  have  en- 
tered for  us  a  year's  subscription  to  Wild- 
life magazine. 

Since  coming  to  this  hospitable  com- 
munity to  settle  last  September,  we  have 
been  the  recipients  of  many  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  from  all.  This  gracious 
gesture  of  yours  is  similar  to  so  many 
others,  and  we  wish  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  for  your  thoughtfulness. 

Mrs.  Perrone  and  I  look  forward  with 
anticipated  pleasure  to  receiving  the  per- 
iodical and  learning  about  the  wildlife 
indigenous  to  our  newly  adopted  state. 
We  love  North  Carolina  and  we  love  the 
warm  hospitality  of  this  fine  community. 
A.  J.  PERRONE,  NORLINA. 

Cigars  for  Trotline  Bait 

Nova  Nash  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
servation Commission  has  a  new 
twist  to  the  old  story  of  using  to- 
bacco for  bait  and  clubbing  the 


fish  when  they  rise  out  of  the 
water  to  spit.  The  Commission's 
Lincoln  County  Conservation 
Agent  recently  found  a  trotline  on 
which  cigar  butts  had  been  placed 
for  bait. 

Forest  Service  Symbol 


2>f  m0ot 


The  reproduction  shown  above 
is  the  new  symbol  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  for 
the  National  Forests. 

The  five  loops  in  the  shape  of  a 
tree  signify  the  five  resources  of 
the  National  Forest  s — Water, 


wood,  wildlife,  forage,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  continuous  line  of  the 
loops  symbolizes  the  interdepen- 
dence and  interrelationship  of  the 
five  resources.  Forest  Service  of- 
ficials say  that  the  new  figure  is 
a  means  of  explaining  the  man- 
agement principle  applied  to  the 
National  Forests  as  directed  by 
Congress  under  the  Multiple-Use 
Act  of  June  1960. 

Designed  on  the  basis  of  an  an- 
cient symbol  for  wood  which  had 
three  circles  on  top  of  a  tree 
trunk,  the  new  emblem  will  be 
seen  often  in  the  future  on  maps, 
publications  and  posters. 

The  shield  with  the  pine  tree  in 
the  center  will  still  mark  National 
Forest  entrances  and  remains  the 
emblem  for  the  Forest  Service. 
The  new  symbol,  with  its  roots 
in  the  past,  represents  the  Nation- 
al Forests  as  lands  of  many  uses 
managed  for  the  continuing  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans. 

Wildlife  in  the  Classroom 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  am  a  school  teacher  in 
Ohio,  and  two  years  ago  I  was  given  a 
gift  subscription  to  your  magazine  by  a 
teacher  friend  of  mine  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
quality  of  your  magazine.  The  articles  are 
wonderful.  Not  only  do  I  enjoy  reading 
them,  but  so  do  the  pupils  in  my  class. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  JAMES  AL- 
BAUGH,  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

True  Color  of  Wild  Mallards 

The  following  critique  comes 
from  Jim  Stephens  of  Lumberton. 
Jim  is  a  State  College  grad  with  a 
degree  in  wildlife  management 
and  raises  ducks  as  a  hobby.  Art- 
ist Duane  Raver,  who  did  the  De- 
cember cover,  admits  that  the 
breast  feathers  might  have  been 
lighter,  but  because  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bird  in  relation  to  the 
light  it  was  necessary  to  shade  the 
area  in  question. 

DEAR  SIRS:  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will 
not  consider  my  comments  regarding  the 
December  cover  of  the  magazine  as  crit- 
ical. This  is  not  my  intention. 

I  thought,  however,  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  your  readers  to  know  what  a 
true  wild  mallard  female  really  looks  like 
since  you  cannot  expect  to  see  the  true 
wild  bird  at  shooting  preserves  and  other 
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places  where  European  or  English  ducks 
or  other  flying  poultry  is  offered  to  the 
sportsmen. 

The  beautiful  painting  of  a  pair  of  mal- 
lards on  the  December  cover  of  Wildlife 
was  outstanding;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
female  mallard  the  coloring  was  not  typi- 
cal of  the  true  wild  bird. 

For  so  common  a  duck,  it  is  remark- 
able how  few  people  know  that  a  true 
wild  mallard  female  usually  has  a  light 
breast  the  first  year,  and  a  whiter  one  as 
she  grows  older.  The  bill  is  bright  yellow 
with  or  without  the  brown  saddle,  and 
the  top  of  the  head  of  a  true  mallard  fe- 
male in  winter  plumage  is  brown.  If  a 
female  mallard  has  a  very  large  head, 
black  or  olive  bill,  and  dark  feathers  on 
top  on  the  head,  flanks,  breast,  or  back, 
the  chances  are  it  is  not  of  pure  stock. 
Many  well-intended  releases  of  mallards 
of  unknown  ancestry,  mixtures  of  English 
or  European  mallard,  call  ducks  or  other 
stock,  are  now  unfortunately  common  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

New  Federal  waterfowl  regulations  pro- 
hibit the  sportsmen  from  keeping  wing- 
tipped  wild  ducks,  and  a  game  breeder 
must  have  state  and  federal  permits  to 
keep  and  breed  these  birds. 

Pure  wild  mallards,  even  if  kept  for 
years  seldom  breed  in  captivity,  and  for 
this  reason  are  impossible  to  mass  pro- 
duce. Also  pure  wild  mallards  are  almost 
impossible  to  buy  from  game  breeders, 
since  only  hand  reared  birds  are  good  pro- 
ducers in  captivity,  and  usually  only  four 
to  eight  eggs  are  laid.  Wild  mallards  of 
pure  ancestry  will  retain  all  the  behavior 
patterns  of  the  true  bird  for  five  or  more 
generations. 

Appreciation  for  the  superb  game-bird 
qualities  of  the  pure  wild  mallard  is  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  sportsmen  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wild 
flocks  in  our  state  will  be  kept  free  from 
mixtures  of  ducks  of  doubtful  ancestry. 
J.  L.  STEPHENS,  LUMBERTON. 

Seven  Billion  Birds 

The  bird  population  of  America 
has  been  estimated  to  be  between 
seven  and  eight  billion  individuals 
of  650  species,  according  to  an 
article  by  Charles  Harper  in  the 
November  1960  Ford  Times.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  the  annual 
Christmas  Bird  Count,  Breeding 
Bird  Census,  and  many  other  sur- 
veys sponsored  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

More  Deer  than  You  Think 

Many  hunters  erroneously  con- 
clude that  "there  isn't  any  game 
left,"  just  because  they  don't  see 
it  on  infrequent  trips  afield.  In- 
formation provided  the  National 
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In  March,  bluebirds  are  looking  about  for 
nesting  sites,  and  those  that  settle  in  the 
vicinity  of  Siler  City  won't  be  faced  with 
a  housing  shortage.  The  children  at  Paul 


Braxton  Elementary  School  have  seen  to 
that.  Conservation  projects,  such  as  build- 
ing bluebird  houses  or  planting  sun- 
flowers,  are   valuable   educational  tools. 


Wildlife  Federation,  however,  in- 
dicates "faint  necessarily  so."  In 
Michigan,  39  deer  were  fenced  in- 
to a  mile-square  area  of  hard- 
woods, pine  swamp  and  open  pine 
barrens.  In  clear  weather  with 
ideal  snow  tracking  conditions,  it 
took  six  experienced  hunters  al- 
most four  days  before  they  saw  a 
buck.  The  average  time  spent  bag- 
ging a  buck  within  the  enclosure 
was  51  hours! 

Gunners  Bag  Unusual  "Game" 

Information  collected  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation 


shows  that  gunners,  through  poor 
identification,  still  are  potting  un- 
usual "game."  In  Michigan,  a 
hunter  seeking  grouse  killed  a 
hairy  woodpecker  as  it  drilled 
away  on  a  tree  while  two  other 
gunners  bagged  a  spotted  sand- 
piper and  a  baby  blue  heron, 
thinking  they  were  a  prairie 
chicken  and  a  teal.  In  Wyoming, 
a  big  game  hunter  shot  one  of  the 
pack  horses  in  his  own  party — 
believed  it  was  an  elk!  Thus,  the 
quick-triggered  and  inexperienced 
gunner  continues  to  be  a  liability 
to  the  hunting  fraternity. 
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A  game  fish,  to  earn  this  title,  must 
strike  artificial  lures,  be  a  good 
scrapper,  and  have  high  standards 
on  the  business  end  of  a  fork.  In 

all  these  categories,  the  yellow  or  fc^t  ^  < 

raccoon  perch  qualifies.  Why  then, 
is  this  colorful  fish  (featured  on  this 
month's  cover)  often  forgotten  by 
the  fisherman?  It  may  be  because  * 
the  yellow  perch  is  not  the  spec- 
tacular fighter  that  a  trout  or  bass 
is;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  perch's 
size.  A  half-pounder  is  a  good  one 
and  one  that  hits  a  pound  is  a  big 
one.  Yet  he  puts  up  a  respectable  fight  and  on  the  table  has  few  equals. 
If  you  have  neglected  the  colorful  yellow  perch,  why  not  give  him  a 
try?  Painting  by  Duane  Raver. 
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Fever" 
Again! 


by  Frank  Richardson 

Fishery  Biologist 


v  OME  50,000  Tarheel  anglers  are  now  suffering  from 
acute  "April  Fever"  or  "Trout-itis."  Treatment  will  start  at 
7  a.m.,  April  7,  1962  in  27  western  North  Carolina  counties. 
This  year,  if  past  experience  holds  true,  two  to  four  thousand 
new  cases  will  develop. 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  this  army  of  trout 
fishermen  is  "What  does  the  1962  trout  season  have  in  store?" 
The  complete  answer  will  be  known  only  when  the  curtain 
falls  in  September.  But  the  facilities  for  curing  April  Fever 
or  Trout-itis  are  better  than  ever  and  the  picture  looks  good 
for  the  best  fishing  in  a  long  time. 

Good  trout  fishing  is  the  result  of  careful  planning, 
dedicated  personnel,  and  a  cooperative  Mother  Nature.  North 
Carolina  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  the  prime  ingre- 
dient: cold,  clear,  mountain  water,  but  it  takes  relentless 
effort  to  keep  the  trout  waters  clean  and  productive.  The 
story  of  providing  North  Carolina  fishermen  with  good  trout 
angling  is  an  involved  one,  with  a  long  cast  of  important 
characters,  and  a  plot  that  threads  its  way  through  trout 
hatcheries  as  well  as  busy  offices. 

Fishery  biologists,  both  State  and  Federal,  work  together 
to  ferret  out  detailed  information  on  available  trout  water. 
Aiding  in  this  never-ending  search  are  wildlife  protectors, 
refuge  personnel,  outdoor  writers  and  local  sportsmen.  In- 
formation from  these  and  other  sources  is  pieced  together 
to  form  the  framework  for  North  Carolina's  trout  program. 
The  total  fish  populations,  spawning  success,  catch  records 
of  previous  years,  and  stream  conditions  are  all  taken  into 
account.  These  field  findings  are  funneled  into  the  Raleigh 
offices  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  along  with  the 
biologists'  recommendations  for  stocking  and  other  manage- 
ment procedures. 

Much  of  the  actual  placing  into  motion  of  these  recom- 
mendations depends  on  the  number  of  trout  available  from 
North  Carolina's  State  and  Federal  hatcheries.  Production 
figures  and  estimates  are  relayed  to  Raleigh  and  there  meshed 
with  stocking  proposals.  The  end  result  is  a  trout  manage- 
ment plan  encompassing  all  trout  waters  of  the  state  which 
are  open  to  general  public  fishing. 

So  far,  the  news  is  good  from  the  hatcheries.  Both  State 
and  Federal  hatcheries  are  predicting  a  record  number  of 
fish  for  release  in  North  Carolina  public  trout  waters  in  1962. 

The  plan  of  attack  for  the  stocking  of  adult  trout  in  North 
Carolina  has  undergone  many  and  extensive  changes  during 
the  last  decade.  Progress  is  the  result;  not  merely  change  for 
its  own  sake.  The  present  plan  is  based  on  20  years  of  close 
study  on  wildlife  management  area  streams.  It  is  coupled 


with  a  hatchery  system  far  more  efficient  than  ever  before. 
The  plan  takes  into  account  the  excellent  natural  trout  spawn- 
ing found  in  many  streams.  Actually,  in  many  streams  where 
natural  reproduction  is  good,  and  fishing  pressure  is  low 
trout  stocking  is  unnecessary.  In  North  Carolina,  Mother 
Nature  still  outdoes  the  fish  hatcheries  in  trout  production. 

Where  and  how  many  fish  stocked  often  depends  on 
anticipated  or  observed  fishing  pressure  in  relation  to  natural 
production.  If  a  stream  is  receiving  heavy  fishing,  the  stock- 
ing program  will  be  geared  to  recognize  this  demand. 

The  1962  proposed  trout  stocking  schedule  calls  for  ap- 
proximately 700,000  adult  trout  to  be  released  in  the  public 
waters  of  western  North  Carolina.  The  bulk  of  these  fish 
will  go  into  suitable  public  streams  outside  of  the  wildlife 
management  areas,  and  roughly  200,000  are  scheduled  for 
the  streams  in  the  management  areas,  national  parks,  and 
in  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  cure  of  "April  Fever"  in  mid- 
March,  when  the  pre-season  trout  stocking  program  set  the 
hatchery  trucks  rolling.  Some  15  to  20  percent  of  the  year's 
total  will  have  been  released  before  opening  day.  The  plan, 
following  closely  the  expected  trends  in  fishing  pressure, 
divides  another  50  percent  of  the  trout  for  the  year  equally 
between  an  April  stocking  and  one  in  May.  In  lune,  another 
20  percent  is  stocked.  The  luly  and  August  periods  receive 
the  remaining  fish. 


The  rearing  of  trout  to  catchable  size  is  an  expensive  business 
and  an  operation  that  takes  careful  planning  to  be  successful. 
It  is  one  important  cog  in  Tarheel  trout  management  machinery. 

Duane  Raver 
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The  inevitable  question  of  "How  big  will  the  stocked  trout 
be?",  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  because  of  the  variables 
encountered  in  the  hatchery  system.  Trout  stocked  in  March 
from  state  hatcheries  averaged  seven  or  eight  inches;  in  July, 
they  may  average  12  to  13  inches.  Trout  growth  is  accelerated 
by  warmer  water  temperature  in  the  spring,  and  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  larger  fish  of  summer.  The  size  varies  with  the 
species,  too.  Rainbows  grow  quite  fast  in  their  first  year,  but 
brown  trout  develop  more  slowly. 

Sub-adult  Trout  Stocking 

The  stocking  of  fingerlings  (or  sub-adults  as  many  biologists 
call  them)  is  carried  on  in  two  phases:  in  lakes  and  in  streams. 
Larger  lakes  and  reservoirs  such  as  Nantahala,  Cheoah  and 
recently-constructed  Price  Lake,  received  annual  plantings 
during  the  late  summer  or  early  fall.  Rainbow  or  brook  trout 
from  three  to  four  inches  are  normally  stocked  in  these  lakes. 
Although  in  many  cases  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  trout 
survive,  the  eventual  size  and  rapid  growth  of  those  trout 
that  do  live  more  than  compensate  for  the  ones  that  do  not 
make  it.  The  most  successful  fingerling  stocking  is  usually 
found  in  new  lakes  or  large  reservoirs  where  food  competition 
is  light. 

The  second  phase  of  the  sub-adult  stocking  program  is 
carried  out  in  streams  where  investigations  reveal  little  or 
inadequate  spawning  success.  In  many  areas,  road  building, 
farming  practices  and  the  like,  have  caused  heavy  silting  in 
trout  streams.  This  often  results  in  severe  damage  to  spawn- 
ing sites  in  the  streams.  One  aim  of  the  fingerling  stocking 
program  is  to  supplement  natural  production  in  these  waters. 

Occasionally  our  mountain  streams  become  almost  devoid 
of  fish  during  a  drought  or  because  of  heavy  pollution.  Stream 
barriers,  man  made  or  natural,  may  prevent  upstream  migra- 
tion. These  stream  sections,  too,  need  restocking.  Stream 
reclamation  projects  also  present  a  need  for  fingerling  stock- 
ing. Habitat  change  may  call  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species. 

The  total  of  these  various  needs  constitutes  the  basis  for 
the  sub-adult  trout  stocking  program.  One  example  of  success 
with  such  stocking  is  Slick  Rock  Creek  in  Santeetlah  Refuge. 
Here,  some  years  ago,  brown  trout  fingerlings  were  released, 
thus  introducing  this  species  for  the  first  time  into  this  wilder- 
Here's  the  cure  for  April  Fever:  drifting  a  fly  in  cold,  clear 
waters,  waiting  for  the  slashing  strike  of  a  nice  trout.  This 
is  the  payoff,  that  rare  moment  only  the  fisherman  appreciates. 


Duane  Raver 


ness  stream.  Another  example  was  the  development  of  a  rain- 
bow trout  fishery  in  the  headwaters  of  Cheoah  Lake. 

Good  Trout  Streams 

All  of  this  trout  management  machinery  has  one  end 
product:  good  trout  fishing.  With  a  whopping  4,000  miles  of 
trout  streams  and  several  thousand  acres  of  trout  lakes.  North 
Carolina  can  provide  the  most  particular  angler  with  a  wide 
variety  of  fine  trout  fishing.  Selecting  the  best  fishing  waters 
from  this  amount  of  water  is  an  impossible  task. 

If  we  were  to  pick  out  some  good  trout  streams,  we  might 
start  with  management  areas  which  usually  are  open  only  on 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  Wednesdays  and  holidays.  Not  far  from 
Hayesville,  Fires  Creek  Refuge  provides  rainbow  trout  fish- 
ing at  its  best.  This  area,  following  a  stream  reclamation  in 
1960,  produced  the  best  fishermen  success  of  any  refuge  in 
1961. 

Standing  Indian  Refuge,  south  of  Franklin  off  Highway 
No.  64,  harbors  the  source  of  the  Nantahala  River.  Kimsey 
Creek  and  the  Nantahala  River  provide  rainbow  trout,  while 
Mooney  Creek  is  a  delight  for  brook  trout  fishing.  A  restricted 
area  for  fly  fishermen  and  fine  camp  grounds  increase  the 
attraction  of  this  management  area. 

Big  Santeetlah,  28  miles  long,  rushes  through  the  middle 
of  the  Santeetlah  management  area.  A  reclamation  project  is 
planned  for  this  stream  following  the  1962  fishing  season. 
If  this  stream  follows  the  pattern  of  Fires  Creek,  you  should 
put  Big  Santeetlah  in  your  1963  trout  fishing  plans.  Slick 
Rock  Creek,  high  up  near  the  Tennessee  border,  offers  wild 
brown  trout  in  a  stream  that  is  accessible  only  by  a  two  hour 
hike  over  a  "little  hill."  Deep  Creek  will  provide  wonderful 
fishing  for  brook  trout  enthusiasts. 

The  Pisgah,  thought  by  many  to  be  the  top  management 
area  attraction,  features  Davidson  River,  the  two  Mills  Rivers 
and  the  North  Fork,  all  feeding  the  French  Broad  River.  The 
average  catch  per  day  for  these  four  streams  is  nearly  five 
fish  per  man.  Camp  grounds  and  "fly  fishing  only"  areas  are 
also  available. 

Sherwood  Refuge,  east  of  Waynesville  and  bordering  the 
Pisgah,  has  the  Big  East  Fork  and  the  West  Fork  with  its 
popular  prongs.  Brook  trout  abound  in  this  refuge. 

Mt.  Mitchell,  boasting  the  highest  peak  in  eastern  United 
States,  has  two  separate  watersheds  —  one  drains  to  the 
Atlantic  and  the  other  to  the  Gulf.  The  Toe  River  with  its 
feeders,  Upper  Creek,  Lower  Creek  and  North  Fork,  provid- 
ing brook  trout  fishing,  flows  west  to  the  Mississippi  and  has 
wonderful  "big  water"  for  rainbows  and  browns.  Curtis  and 
Mackey  creeks  provide  the  top  fishing  on  the  Catawba  side. 

Daniel  Boone  Refuge  provides  an  area  much  as  "old  Dan" 
himself  must  have  seen.  Take  out  the  few  roads  found  here 
and  it  could  be  1750  again.  Linville  Gorge  with  its  namesake 
river,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  rugged  area  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  One  trip  there  and  you'll  agree.  Brown 
trout  fishing  in  Linville  River  is  improving,  providing  addi- 
tional incentive  for  those  who  want  wilderness  fishing. 

Across  the  east  ridge  are  Steels  Creek,  Upper  Creek,  South 
and  North  Harper,  Lost  Cove  and  Wilson  Creek.  Brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  are  in  these  waters.  Lost  Cove  is 
set  aside  as  a  "Native  Trout"  stream  where  flies  only  may  be 
used,  nine  inch  size  limit  and  five  trout  creel  limit  prevail, 
and  mostly  brown  trout  are  found.  This  fall.  Steels  Creek  will 
receive  a  face  lifting  —  reclamation  by  rotenone,  barrier  dam 
to  keep  out  undesirable  fish,  and  restocking  with  fingerling 
and  adult  trout. 
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County  Streams 

Outside  the  wildlife  management  areas,  starting  on  the 
Virginia  line  in  Alleghany  County  there  is  Brush  Creek  and 
Little  River;  Ashe  County  has  Three  Top  and  Cranberry 
Creek;  Wilkes  County  has  "Native  Trout"  stream  Basin 
Creek,  Clear  Branch  Prong  of  Reddie  River  and  Big  Dugger. 
Watauga  County  has  isolated  Big  Laurel  Creek,  Watauga 
River  and  Howards  Creek;  Avery  County  has  Linville  River 
above  the  falls,  North  Toe  River  and  Elk  River  (maybe  the 
three  best  brown  trout  streams  in  North  Carolina). 

McDowell  County  offers  the  trout  fisherman  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Catawba  River  and  Armstrong  Creek;  Caldwell 
County,  with  much  of  Daniel  Boone  Refuge,  adds  Buffalo 
Creek  and  John's  River;  Mitchell  County  boasts  40  miles  of 
Big  Rock  Creek  tributaries;  Yancey  County  comes  up  with 
the  South  Toe  River  and  Cane  River  both  famous  for  trophy- 
size  browns.  Madison  County  contains  23  miles  of  Shelton 
Laurel  for  big  water  fishing;  Rutherford  County  gives  Rocky 
Broad  River  above  Lake  Lure. 

Transylvania  County  has  the  French  Broad  area  between 
Brevard  and  Rosman,  and  hidden  Horsepasture  River;  Jack- 
son County  offers  Caney  Fork  and  remote  Robinson  Creek; 
Macon  County  with  what  many  claim  to  be  the  best  —  Nan- 
tahala  River,  plus  Chattooga  River  and  Cullasaja  River. 
Swain  County  has  the  gorge  section  of  Nantahala  River  with 
its  big  rainbows,  and  Alarka  Creek;  Graham  County  provides 
Big  and  Little  Snowbird,  plus  Santeetlah  Refuge  and  reservoir. 
Finally  Cherokee  County  adds  Valley  River  and  Davis  Creek. 

All  of  these  streams  are  on  the  "Designated  Mountain 
Trout  Waters"  list  and  well  worth  a  trip  sometime  during  the 
trout  season. 

Trout  Lakes 

Becoming  exceedingly  popular  with  the  trout  fishermen, 
especially  those  less  inclined  to  mountain  climbing  and  rock 
hopping,  are  the  trout  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  North  Carolina. 
These  trout  waters  range  in  size  from  1600  acre  Nantahala 
Reservoir  in  Macon  County  to  the  small  series  of  beaver 


What's  your  choice?  The  sparkling  stream  or  the  placid  trout 
lake?  Whichever  it  might  be,  the  chances  are  that  sleek  rain- 
bows like  these  from  Sparta  Mill  Pond  will  be  a  target  of  yours. 
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ponds,  (three  acres  and  growing)  on  the  East  Prong  of  Roar- 
ing River  in  Wilkes  County. 

Since  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  an  adult  trout  stocking 
program  on  reservoirs  the  size  of  Nantahala,  Cheoah,  and 
Bear  Creek  Lake,  a  planned  program  of  fingerling  stocking 
is  carried  on  annually.  Power  reservoirs  such  as  these  are 
open  to  year  round  fishing. 

North  Carolina's  smaller  lakes  that  are  managed  under  the 
adult  trout  stocking  program  are  receiving  the  greatest  fish- 
ing pressure  per  acre  of  any  of  our  trout  water.  Cliffside  Lake 
(rehabilitated  in  1961  to  remove  rock  bass)  and  Queens  Lake 
in  Macon  County,  Cascade  Lake  in  Transylvania  County, 
Sparta  Mill  Pond  with  25  acres  in  Alleghany  County,  and 
Watauga  County  having  Tater  Hill,  Trout  Lake  and  Price 
Lake,  are  the  best  of  these  small  lakes. 

Price  Lake,  the  newest  and  possibly  destined  to  become 
the  most  popular  small  trout  lake  in  the  state,  was  completed 
too  late  in  1961  to  have  an  effective  management  program 
for  trout  that  year.  In  the  early  fall  of  1961  biologists  re- 
moved all  fish  from  the  lake  and  its  tributaries.  Sub-adult 
trout  have  been  stocked.  Systematic  stocking  of  adult  fish  for 
the  1962  season  is  planned.  This  50  acre  lake  constructed  by 
the  U.  S.  Park  Service  has  excellent  camping  facilities. 

May  Bonus 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  opens  its  gates 
to  trout  fishermen  in  mid-May.  With  little-fished  Big  Creek 
in  the  north,  popular  Hazel  Creek  on  the  south,  the  Smoky 
Mountains  compel  you  to  plan  at  least  one  fishing  expedition 
here.  If  these  two  streams  can't  lure  you,  then  try  Twenty 
Mile  Run,  Eagle  Creek,  Deep  Creek,  Cataloochee  Creek,  or 
Noland  Creek.  Then,  if  you  have  "April  Fever"  so  bad  that 
you  can't  wait  until  opening  day,  the  Park  has  "Sportsmen 
Stream,"  Bradley  Creek  —  open  year  round,  size  limit  16 
inches,  and  only  flies  can  be  used. 

Wedged  into  the  Smokies  is  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Flowing  out  of  the  Park  and  through  the  reservation  is 
an  old  Indian  stream  called  the  Oconaluftee  River  and  an- 
other called  Raven  Fork.  Years  ago  before  rainbows  and 
browns  were  introduced,  brook  trout  kept  Indian  boys  out 
of  mischief.  Now  these  two  additions,  brown  and  rainbows, 
are  the  chief  inhabitants  of  these  streams. 

The  Cure 

Now  take  the  cure  —  a  half  dozen  trips  will  cure  some, 
but  for  most,  September  3,  1962  will  come  too  quickly.  So 
that  your  "treatment"  may  be  complete,  a  few  larger  streams 
remain  open  in  September.  These  are  well  spaced  throughout 
the  various  trout  counties.  With  September  gone,  Cheoah 
Lake,  Bear  Creek  Lake,  Nantahala  Reservoir,  and  other  power 
reservoirs  can  be  fished  for  trout  the  year  round.  Those 
familiar  with  these  lakes  say  the  big  fish  usually  start  cruising 
the  coves  from  October  to  March. 

Now  before  you  take  rod  and  reel  in  hand,  drop  by  your 
favorite  tackle  shop  and  pick  up  your  "trout  license"  and 
regular  "fishing  license"  or  "combination  license." 

While  you're  out,  go  by  a  State  Highway  Commission  office. 
They  have  separate  county  maps  showing  the  location  of  not 
only  roads  but  most  streams,  too.  A  note  to  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  in  Raleigh,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in 
Asheville,  Park  Service  in  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  or  Indian 
Reservation  at  Cherokee  will  bring  you  further  information 
on  trout  streams  open  to  public  fishing. 
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THIS  IS  MY  JOB 
FOURTH  IN  A  SERIES 


Education: 

^Ceq  to  VA/fldlffe  Problems 

.Hi    y  - 


by  Rex  L.  Bird 

Biologist,  District  9 

"W 

Wl  ILL  you  come  and  speak  to  our  civic  club  on  wild- 
life?" "What  information  can  you  give  us  about  raising  quail?" 
"How  about  doing  a  radio  program  for  us  next  week?"  "Could 
you  put  on  a  wildlife  exhibit  at  our  county  fair?"  "The  livers 
of  the  rabbits  we  killed  looked  spotted.  I  read  somewhere 
that  rabbits  are  sick  when  the  livers  look  like  this.  Can  you 
take  a  look  at  them?"  These  questions  and  more,  many  more, 
are  fired  at  the  biologists  of  the  Wildlife  Commission  every 
week. 

The  variety  of  queries  that  come  from  an  interested  public 
is  virtually  endless  and  indicates  a  great  desire  on  their  part 
to  know  more  about  subjects  related  to  wildlife.  And  this  is 
a  tipoff  to  the  biologist  that  more  information  must  be 
channeled  to  the  public. 

The  Key 

An  understanding  public  can  open  the  door  to  the  solution 
of  r.-,any  wildlife  problems.  And  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
wildlife  management  cannot  work  successfully  without  the 
understanding  and  backing  of  the  public.  It  is  the  biologist's 
job  to  help  keep  the  people  informed  through  radio,  news- 


Into  the  classroom  with  wildlife  education 
goes  author  Bird  in  the  above  photograph. 
The  conservation  story  can  be  interesting. 


paper,  personal  contact  and  other  communication  channels. 

Programs  for  Organizations 

Presenting  programs  and  speaking  to  clubs  of  various  sorts 
is  all  in  a  day's  work  to  the  wildlife  biologist.  Scouts,  4-H'ers. 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  church  and  other  youth  groups 
want  to  hear  about  the  job  of  the  biologist  and  the  habitat 
restoration  program.  Garden  clubs,  bird  clubs,  sportsmen's 
clubs,  civic  and  fraternal  groups  are  also  interested  in  the 
economic  aspects  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  North  Carolina. 
Almost  everyone  in  the  various  organizations  likes  to  be  in- 
formed about  the  functions  of  other  divisions  in  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

A  program  on  wildlife  management  doesn't  seem  complete 
unless  the  listeners  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  And 
actually  this  is  often  the  best  way  to  get  information  to  them 
that  they  really  want  to  hear.  I  have  been  asked  "Why  aren't 
the  deer  seasons  longer  here  like  they  are  down  east?"  "The 
whooping  cranes  should  all  have  returned  to  the  Aransas 
Refuge  in  Texas — what  is  the  last  count  of  these  birds?"  "I 
understand  that  the  poisonous  snakes  are  on  the  increase. 
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What  is  going  to  be  done  about  this?" 

Obviously  the  biologist  must  keep  abreast  of  all  wildlife 
topics.  He  must  have  a  good  educational  background.  Affilia- 
tion with  professional  societies,  reading  new  wildlife  literature 
and  on-the-job  training  help  to  keep  him  informed. 

Wildlife  Exhibits 

A  wildlife  exhibit  at  a  county  fair  stimulates  interest  in 
wildlife  management  and  brings  the  story  of  conservation  to 
a  great  number  of  people  in  a  relatively  short  time.  Col- 
laborating with  a  county  wildlife  club  in  the  planning  and 
erecting  of  a  wildlife  booth  allows  the  club  members  and  the 
biologist  to  become  better  acquainted  and  the  members  learn 
more  about  the  scope  of  the  biologist's  work.  In  fact,  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  biologist  can  be  of  value  to  many  groups, 
such  as  F.F.A.,  Scouts  and  4-H  clubs  in  similar  exhibits  at 
county  fairs,  in  schools  or  at  conventions. 

Radio  and  Television 

Radio  and  television  stations  are  constantly  searching  for 
new  and  interesting  subject  material  and  wildlife  provides 
a  wide  range  of  topics.  County  agricultural  workers  are  eager 
to  cooperate  and  will  schedule  informative  wildlife  programs 
for  the  county  listeners.  Topics  such  as,  "Trapping  for  Fur, 
Fun  and  Profit  Around  Your  Farm."  "Effects  of  Insecticides 
and  Herbicides  on  Wildlife,"  or  "Wildlife  Habitat  Restoration 
Fits  Into  Your  Farm  Program"  spur  the  interest  of  a  diversi- 
fied group  of  landowners. 

Youth  Educational  Activities 

For  the  last  few  years  Fontana,  North  Carolina,  has  been 
the  assembly  place  of  selected  4-H  young  people  in  the  TVA 
region  for  a  conference  on  human  and  natural  resources. 
Wildlife  biologists,  representatives  of  only  one  group  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference,  lecture  on  phases  of  wildlife 
resources  including  big  game,  hunter  safety,  game  fishes,  fur 
bearers  and  predators,  farm  game  animals  and  commercial 
fisheries. 

During  the  summer  camping  season,  organized  field  trips 
are  scheduled  and  wildlife  topics  presented  to  youth  of  the 
F.F.A.,  4-H,  church,  scout  and  crippled  children  camps.  It 
is  always  enjoyable  to  give  programs  to  these  energetic 
youngsters! 

Slide-illustrated  programs  on  how  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat  on  the  farm  are  held  during  regular  class  periods  of 
the  school  year  for  4-H  clubs  and  vocational  agriculture  stu- 
dents and  at  4-H  County  Council  and  scout  meetings. 


Several  North  Carolina  high  schools  conduct  "Career  Days" 
for  senior  students  so  that  they  may  meet  with  individuals 
from  different  occupations  and  professions.  At  these  sessions, 
a  wildlife  biologist  describes  the  qualifications  for  employment 
and  the  types  of  jobs  available  in  such  organizations  as  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Job  counseling  is  invaluable 
to  students  in  guiding  them  into  the  profession  of  their  choice. 

Operation  "Information" 

In  1956,  before  the  advent  of  the  doe  or  either-sex  deer 
hunts  in  North  Carolina  there  was  a  public  meeting  held  in 
the  Henderson  County  courthouse  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  pro's  and  con's  of  doe  hunts.  The  Henderson 
County  Wildlife  Club  handled  the  publicity,  made  the  ar- 
rangements and  served  as  moderator  for  the  participating 
speakers — a  U.  S.  Forest  Ranger,  the  Refuge  Supervisor  and 
the  district  wildlife  biologist.  Not  long  after  this  meeting  and 
others  across  the  state,  North  Carolina  had  the  first  of  a 
series  of  successful  doe  deer  hunts. 

What  Next? 

A  Henderson  County  farmer  called  me  excitedly  on  the 
telephone  recently  to  ask  me  to  identify  a  copperhead  snake. 
I  quickly  described  the  copperhead  but  warned  that  some- 
times non-poisonous  snake  bites  can  produce  alarming  symp- 
toms on  sensitive  individuals.  Enroute  to  the  doctor's  office, 
the  farmer  stopped  by  for  positive  identification  of  the  snake. 
It  was  a  non-poisonous  eastern  milk  snake!  The  gentleman's 
physical  improvement  was  spontaneous  and  he  seemed  in- 
deed grateful. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  called  to  the  emergency  room 
at  the  Hendersonville  hospital  to  identify  a  snake  which  had 
bitten  a  young  boy.  This  time  it  was  a  copperhead  and 
the  doctor  administered  the  necessary  anti-venom  shots  im- 
mediately! 

My  backyard  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  questions  and  identifications  with  which  I've 
been  confronted.  It  has  become  a  "haven  of  rest"  for  many 
denizens  of  the  woodland — a  sick  fawn,  a  discarded  alligator, 
two  starved  falcons,  and  an  errant  loon.  However,  it  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  be  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  community  in  my  capacity  as  a  biologist  for 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Education  work  is  only  one  of  the  duties  of  the  biologist, 
but  an  extremely  important  one.  The  success  of  a  sound 
wildlife  management  program  depends  on  the  support  of  an 
understanding  public. 


Free  discussion,  where  the  viewpoints  of 
the  public  and  biologists  are  exchanged, 
leads  to  a  more  effective  wildlife  con- 
servation program.  The  result:  progress. 
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F  beauty  prizes  were  given  in  the  fish  world,  the  robin 
or  redbreast  would  win  hands  down.  During  the  spawning 
season  from  early  April  to  late  June,  the  male  robin  is  truly 
a  fashion  plate.  But  he's  no  sissy  and  will  swat  a  bait  and 
scrap  with  the  best  of  them.  The  big  ones  (10  to  20  ounces 
and  more)  have  humped  backs  and  look  mean  even  with  all 
their  color.  Generally  an  olive-brown  on  the  back,  almost 
a  bluish  or  light  olive  on  the  sides,  and  brilliant  red-orange 
on  the  belly,  the  robin  radiates  color. 

As  in  the  case  of  several  other  fish,  the  robin  is  easiest 
caught  on  its  spawning  run.  Since  it  is  a  fish  of  the  rivers 
and  prefers  running  water,  this  is  where  the  migration  takes 
place.  An  outstanding  location  to  find  the  colorful  robin 
congregating  is  just  below  the  low  dam  on  the  Lumber 
River  at  the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  plant  near 
Lumberton,  N.  C.  The  dates  for  this  annual  robin  round-up 
vary  according  to  the  weather,  but  if  it  is  a  normal  spring, 
the  fish  are  usually  there  by  early  or  mid  April  and  hang 
around  a  month  or  so. 

Ordinarily  the  robin  is  fairly  readily  caught  on  small 
artificial  lures  such  as  spinners,  tiny  spoons,  and  the  like. 
But  for  some  reason  or  other,  when  the  fish  are  bunched 
up  beneath  this  dam  (and  likely  elsewhere)  bait  is  about  the 
only  answer  to  consistent  catches.  And  topping  the  list  of 
baits  is  the  cricket.  This  doesn't  mean  to  say  that  old  red- 
breast can't  be  snaffled  with  flies  and  such,  but  if  you  want 
to  make  sure  of  a  good  string,  don't  forget  the  crickets. 

If  they're  biting  (which  isn't  all  the  time  even  though  the 
fish  may  be  there)  you  will  have  plenty  of  angling  company. 
Fishermen  soon  get  the  word  that  the  river  robin  are  hitting 
and  then  it's  every  man  for  himself.  If  you  arrive  on  the 
scene  and  see  a  dozen  or  more  cars  parked  in  the  power 
plant's  lot,  and  cane  poles  are  bristling  from  the  dam,  chances 
are  good  that  fish  are  biting  or  at  least  have  been. 

The  best  weapon  here  is  the  cane  pole,  apparently  the 
longer  the  better.  Actually  you'll  need  a  12  footer  to  de- 
fend yourself  and  a  14  footer  is  better.  They  needn't  be 
heavy  although  an  occasional  bass  is  picked  up  which  makes 
for  a  lot  of  interest  on  a  "light  reed."  One  big  trouble  with 
this  particular  location  is  the  abundance  of  under-water  snags.' 


The  place  is  full  of  them  and  the  stout  poles  will  win  a 
few  more  battles  with  them  than  will  the  wispy  wands.  This 
goes  for  lines  too,  and  a  substantial  10  pound  test  either 
braided  or  monofilament  is  in  order. 

One  refinement  that  will  mean  more  fish  (but  maybe  a 
lost  hook  or  two)  is  the  use  of  a  foot  or  so  of  lighter  mono- 
filament at  the  terminal  end  of  the  main  line.  This  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  if  braided  line  is  used.  It  "detaches"  the 
baited  hook  from  the  tackle  as  far  as  the  fish  is  concerned. 

Ordinarily  no  bobber  is  used,  probably  due  to  the  swift 
water  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fish  are  caught  very 
deep  (5  to  7  feet).  The  strike  is  registered  directly  by  feel 
and  this  presents  no  problem. 

Although  the  robin  has  a  comparatively  large  mouth,  the 
hook  size  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  or  4.  Since 
several  split  shot  are  needed  to  take  the  bait  down  and  keep 
it  there,  a  light  wire  hook  will  be  best.  The  connection  here 
being  that  if  no  shot  were  used,  the  heavier  hook  would  be 
needed  to  sink  the  bait.  At  any  rate,  use  a  sharp  hook. 

So  we  come  up  with  a  pretty  standard  cane  pole  outfit 
with  an  added  split  shot  or  two  because  of  the  currents  en- 
countered. Remember  the  snags  and  take  a  supply  of  spare 
hooks  and  even  an  extra  line.  Now,  this  tackle  is  fine  for 
most  any  location  where  robin  are  the  targets,  and  it's  not 
exclusive  with  the  Lumber  River. 

The  bait?  Best:  crickets.  Black  or  gray,  take  your  pick. 
If  you  buy  them  they  most  likely  will  be  gray.  If  you  catch 
your  own  (and  this  is  a  little  time  consuming)  they  will  be 
black.  Hook  them  the  way  you  like  best.  Under  the  collar 
usually  works  but  you  may  prefer  covering  more  of  the 
hook.  You  will  lose  some  crickets  to  the  bait  stealers,  but 
as  a  rule,  robin  nail  the  bait  very  decisively,  all  in  one  gulp. 
Set  the  hook  sharply  and  watch  the  fun. 

Earthworms  can  be  fished  in  the  same  manner  and  you 
will  catch  fish.  For  some  reason  or  other,  this  bait  brings 
in  a  higher  percentage  of  bluegills  than  do  crickets.  If  you 
think  bluegills  are  good  eating,  wait  till  you  try  robin.  May- 
be it's  the  cool  waters  of  early  spring  or  the  fish's  diet,  but 
they  are  good.  One  method  of  preparing  them  is  to  skin 
them,  soak  the  cleaned  fish  in  salt  water  over  night  and 
then  fry  them  as  usual. 


When  robin  like  these  latch  on,  you're  in  for  some  real  fun. 
Some  days  they  bite,  some  days  they  don't.  But  you  certainly 
won't  catch  any  unless  you  go  after  them.  They're  waiting. 

Duane  Raver 
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RESOURCE-O-GRAM 


A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Chester  S.  Davis  Succeeds  R._  Floyd  Crouse 

Chester  S.  Davis,  Winston-Salem  newspaperman,  sportsman  and  award-winning 
conservation  writer,  has  succeeded  R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Sparta  attorney,  as  a  member 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  District  7.  Crouse  served  on  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  and  has  served  on  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission since  it  was  activated  July  1,  1947,  by  the  1947  General  Assembly.  Davis, 
through  his  writing  and  activity  with  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation,  has  had  a 
constructive  influence  on  North  Carolina  wildlife  conservation  affairs. 

Trout  Season  Opens  April  7 

More  than  a  thousand  miles  of  mountain  trout  streams  will  be  opened  to  fish- 
ing April  7  when  the  1962  trout  fishing  season  opens.  Although  bad  weather 
during  the  month  of  March  caused  some  delay  in  stocking  hatchery-reared  trout, 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  expects  that  pre-season  stocking  will  be  com- 
pleted before  opening  day. 

Boats  Over  Ten  Horsepower  Must  Be  Registered 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  again  warned  operators  of  boats 
powered  by  machinery  of  more  than  ten  horsepower  that  these  boats  must  be  regis- 
tered and  must  display  proper  identification  numbers  before  they  may  be  oper- 
ated on  waters  of  the  state.  The  Commission  further  warned  that  Coast  Guard- 
approved  life-saving  devices  and  proper  lighting  equipment  plus  required  fire 
extinguishing  equipment  must  be  aboard  when  boats  are  in  operation. 

Striped  Bass  Hatchery  Readied 

Personnel  of  the  Commission's  fish  division  are  in  the  process  of  readying 
the  world's  first  striped  bass  hatchery  at  Weldon  to  begin  operating  about 
April  25.  The  annual  striped  bass  spawning  run  will  begin  moving  up  the  Roanoke 
River  as  soon  as  water  temperatures  begin  rising,  and  the  spawners  are  expected 
to  reach  the  Weldon  spawning  grounds  in  late  April  or  early  May. 

Storm  Damages  Barrier  Beaches  in  Currituck 

The  severe  storm  which  battered  the  coast  last  March  7  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  barrier  dunes  that  protect  Currituck  Sound  from  the  ocean.  Ken 
Johnston,  Commission  fisheries  biologist,  made  an  on-the-spot  investigation 
and  reported  that  five  major  breaks  occurred  during  the  storm  and  that  water 
is  still  entering  the  sound  during  high  tides  at  the  Monkey  Island  break.  The 
influx  of  salt  water  will  certainly  affect  fish  populations,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  determine  to  what  extent. 
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'ORTH  Carolina  ranks  fifth  in  the 
nation  in  the  amount  of  inland  fishing 
waters.  However,  some  ten  years  ago  the 
average  Tarheel  angler  had  a  hard  time 
finding  a  place  to  fish  without  either 
paying  a  fee  to  a  dock  or  marina  owner 
or  being  faced  with  "No  Trespassing" 
signs.  Many  of  our  public  fishing  waters 
are  often  surrounded  by  privately  owned 
land. 

The  one  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  to  provide  more  and  bet- 


This  fishing  access  area  on  Lake  James  is 
an  example  of  power  company  cooperation. 


Boat  launching  and  all-weather  parking 
are  available  free  of  charge  at  these  areas. 


Ten  Years  with  the 


by  C.  Floyd  Williamson 

Chief,   Engineering  Division 


Fishing  Access  Area  Program 


ter  hunting  and  fishing  in  North  Caro- 
|  lina,  and  to  protect  the  game  and  fish 
from  poachers  and  game  hogs.  Toward 
this  end,  wildlife  technicians  are  em- 
ployed to  discover  better  methods  of 
providing  better  habitat  and  food  con- 
ditions for  fish  and  wildlife,  how  to 
produce  more  game  and  fish  more  eco- 
nomically, and  a  long  list  of  other 
things.  A  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made  along  these  lines  since  the 
Commission  was  created  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  July  1,  1947. 

Access  to  Fish  and  Game 

To  work  toward  producing  more  and 
better  hunting  and  fishing  would  be  use- 
less if  North  Carolina  sportsmen  couldn't 
get  at  the  game  and  fish.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
feels  an  obligation  to  provide  roads  and 
trails  on  the  wildlife  management  areas 


for  hunter  access,  and  fishing  access 
areas  on  the  public  waters  of  the  state. 

Shortly  after  its  inception  in  1947,  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  began  to 
realize  that  access  to  public  waters  was 
rapidly  becoming  critical.  The  "semi- 
public" — but  privately  owned — spots 
where  boats  could  be  launched  would 
soon  be  transformed  into  summer  home 
sites,  complete  with  "No  Trespassing" 
signs. 

To  assure  that  the  public  would  al- 
ways have  ready  access  to  the  public 
waters  of  North  Carolina,  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  began  an  am- 
bitious program  of  fishing  access  area 
construction  early  in  1952  with  the 
acquisition  of  six  lots  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Waccamaw  in  Columbus  Coun- 
ty. The  Lake  Waccamaw  area  and  one 
on  the  Roanoke  River  within  the  city 
limits  of  Weldon,  were  the  first  two 


East  Lake,  thousands  of  acres  of  prime  by  the  construction  of  this  access  area 
bass  water,  was  opened  to  the  fisherman     and  road.  Building  conditions  were  rough. 

Jim  Lee 


locations  put  into  use  in  the  expanding 
program. 

Progress  to  Date 

From  this  beginning  until  the  present 
time,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  de- 
veloped more  than  sixty  fishing  access 
areas  in  thirty-nine  counties.  These  areas 
are  spread  over  the  state  from  Manteo 
(Kitty  Hawk  Bay-Avalon  Beach)  to 
Murphy  (Hiwassee  Reservoir-G  rape 
Creek). 

Most  of  the  areas  are  built  on  land 
purchased  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  However,  several  areas  are 
built  on  property  belonging  to  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  Virginia  Electric  Power 
Company,  Carolina  Power  and  Light 
Company,  Duke  Power  Company,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  municipalities, 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
These  areas  were  secured  through  lease, 
license  or  agreement.  One  area  is  on  a 
ninety-nine  year  lease  from  a  private  in- 
dividual. 

History 

The  fishing  access  area  program  had 
its  beginning  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fish  Division.  A  fishery  biologist  was 
assigned  to  locate  suitable  areas  and 
arrange  for  their  purchase  and  develop- 
ment. It  soon  became  apparent,  that  the 
program  needed  a  man  with  special  abili- 
ties in  construction  work.  A  park  super- 
intendent attached  to  the  Fish  Division 
was  employed  to  construct  and  maintain 
the  areas.  The  selection  of  suitable  area 
sites  was,  at  that  time,  spread  out  among 
the  nine  district  fishery  biologists. 

By  September,  1956,  the  construction 
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and  maintenance  of  access  areas  had 
grown  to  the  extent  that  it  was  simply 
taking  too  much  time  of  Fish  Division 
personnel.  This  phase  of  the  program 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Engineering 
Division.  In  April,  1957,  the  state  was 
divided  and  a  second  park  superintendent 
was  employed.  Responsibility  for  select- 
ion of  sites  and  arrangement  for  pur- 
chasing remained  with  the  Fish  Di- 
vision. 

Present  Procedure 

In  1960,  the  entire  fishing  access  area 
program  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Engineering  Division.  The  di- 
vision assumed  responsibility  for  site 
selection,  acquisition,  development  and 
maintenance. 

Access  area  site  selection  now  is  done 
by  the  chief  of  the  Engineering  Division 
and  the  two  park  superintendents,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  county  wildlife  pro- 
tectors and  district  fishery  biologists. 
Generally,  the  biologists  and  wildlife 
protectors  decide  that  a  body  of  water  in 
a  particular  county  supports  enough  fish- 
ing to  justify  an  access  area.  Then  the 
wildlife  protector  selects  what  he  thinks 
will  be  a  suitable  site  and  notifies  the 
Engineering  Division.  An  Engineering 
Division  representative  inspects  the  site 
to  determine  whether  development  is 
practical. 

Careful  Study 

Several  criteria  enter  into  consider- 
ation in  determining  whether  a  particular 
area  is  practical  or  not.  Among  these 
factors  are  water  fluctuation,  water 
depth,  elevation  differences,  surface  and 
sub-surface  soil  conditions,  and  slopes. 
On  some  waters  where  water  erosion  pro- 
blems might  be  encountered,  prevailing 
winds  and  resulting  wind  tides  must  also 
be  studied.  After  careful  consideration 
of  all  aspects  of  a  possible  site,  it  is 
either  rejected  or  approved  and  acquired 
for  construction. 

Fishing  access  area  construction  plan- 
ning is  done  in  the  Raleigh  office,  and 
actual  construction  is  done  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  two  park  sup- 
erintendents. Commission  equipment  and 
personnel  are  used  when  practical;  other- 
wise jobs  are  contracted  on  the  lowest  bid 
basis. 

If  no  Commission  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel are  available  and  a  project  low 
bid  is  more  than  $3,500.00,  it  must  be 
formally  contracted  with  detailed  plans 
and  rigid  specifications.  If  less  than  this 
amount,  it  may  be  informally  contracted 
by  taking  bids  from  a  minimum  of  three 
local  contractors. 

Since  its  inception  ten  years  ago,  ap- 
proximately $400,000  has  been  spent  on 
all  phases  of  the  fishing  access  area 
program.  Ask  just  about  any  boat  fisher- 
man; he'll  tell  you  that  it  was  money 
well  spent. 


1.  BAD  IN  RESERVOIR  (Lakemont), 
Montgomery  County.  Off  the  Lake- 
mont Road  in  the  Beaver  Dam  section 
of  Badin  Reservoir. 

2.  BLACK  RIVER  (Hunt's  Bluff),  Bladen 
County.  Eight  miles  east  of  Kelly, 
south  of  N.  C.  Highway  No.  53  on 
Secondary  Road  No.  1547. 

3.  BLACK  RIVER  (Ivanhoe),  Sampson 
County.  Just  west  of  Ivanhoe  on  Sec- 
ondary Road  No.  1105. 

4.  BLEWETT  FALLS  RESERVOIR  (Pee 
Dee  Recreation  Area),  Anson  County. 
Two  miles  north  of  Pee  Dee  River 
Bridge  (U.  S.  Highway  No.  74)  via 
Secondary  Roads  Nos.  1748  and  1747. 

5.  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  (Avent's  Ferry 
Bridge),  Chatham  County.  Two  miles 
southwest  of  Corinth  via  N.  C.  High- 
way No.  42  at  Avent's  Ferry  Bridge. 

6.  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  (Dublin),  Bladen 
County.  Two  miles  north  of  Dublin 
via  Secondary  Road  No.  1336. 

7.  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  (Elwell's  Ferry), 
Bladen  County.  Two  miles  northeast 
of  Carvers  at  Elwell's  Ferry  via  Sec- 
ondary Road  No.  1730. 

8.  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  (Fayetteville) , 
Cumberland  County.  Four  miles  south 
of  Fayetteville  on  N.  C.  Highway  No. 
87 

9.  CATAWBA  LAKE  (Wither's  Bridge), 
Mecklenburg  County.  Eleven  miles 
southwest  of  Charlotte  on  N.  C.  High- 
way No.  49. 

10.  CHATUGE  RESERVOIR  (Ledford's 
Chapel),  Clay  County.  Five  miles  east 
of  Hayesville  via  U.  S.  Highway  No. 
64  and  Secondary  Road  No.  1151. 

11.  CONTENTNEA  CREEK  (Snow  Hill), 
Greene  County.  At  Snow  Hill,  one 
block  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  258. 

12.  DAN  RIVER  (Leaksville),  Rocking- 
ham County.  One-half  mile  south  of 
Leaksville  on  old  N.  C.  Highway  No. 
14  (Secondary  Road  No.  2039). 

13.  DAN  RIVER  (Milton),  Caswell  Coun- 


ty. Just  northwest  of  Milton  on  N.  C. 
Highway  No.  62. 

14.  DEEP  RIVER  _(Carbonton),  Moore 
County.  Just  south  of  Carbonton  on 
Secondary  Road  No.  1621. 

15.  DEEP  RIVER-SANDY  CREEK,  Ran- 
dolph County.  One-half  mile  west  of 
Ramseur  on  U.  S.  Highway  No.  64. 

16.  EAST  LAKE  (Mashoes),  Dare  County. 
Three  miles  north  of  Manns  Harbor 
on  Secondary  Road  No.  1113. 

17.  FONTANA  RESERVOIR  (Yellow 
Branch),  Graham  County.  Six  miles 
east  of  Fontana  Village  via  N.  C.  High- 
way No.  28  and  Secondary  Roads  Nos. 
1241  and  1244. 

18.  HICKORY  LAKE  (127  Bridge),  Alex- 
ander County.  Two  miles  north  of 
Hickory  on  N.  C.  Highway  No.  127. 

19.  HICKORY  LAKE  (Oxford),  Catawba 
County.  Southwest  of  Oxford  Dam  via 
N.  C.  Highway  No.  16  and  Secondary 
Roads  Nos.  1453  and  1519. 

20.  HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  (Dutch  Second 
Creek),  Rowan  County.  Eight  miles 
southeast  of  Salisbury  at  Bringle's 
Ferry  Road  Bridge  (Secondary  Road 
No.  1002). 

21.  HIWASSEE  RESERVOIR  (Grape 
Creek),  Cherokee  County.  Five  miles 
northwest  of  Murphy  on  Joe  Brown 
Highway  (Secondary  Road  No.  1326). 

22.  INLAND  WATERWAY  (Coinjock), 
Currituck  County.  One  mile  east  of 
Coinjock  on  Secondary  Road  No.  1142. 

23.  JAMES  LAKE  (Canal  Bridge),  Burke 
County.  Two  miles  northwest  of 
Bridgewater  on  N.  C.  Highway  No.  126. 

24.  JAMES  LAKE  (Linville  Arm),  Burke 
County.  One  mile  east  of  Linville 
River  Bridge  on  N.  C.  Highway  No.  126. 

25.  JAMES  LAKE  (Mimosa  Fishing  Club), 
Burke  County.  Five  and  one-half  miles 
northwest  of  Morganton  off  N.  C. 
Highway  No.  126. 

26.  JAMES  LAKE  (North  Fork),  McDow- 
ell County.  One-half  mile  north  of 
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mately  3.0  miles  north  of  Morganton 
to  second  concrete  bridge. 


U.  S.  Highway  No.  221-70  intersection 
west  of  Marion  via  Secondary  Roads 
Nos.  1501  and  1552. 

27.  JAMES  LAKE  (Wildlife  Club),  Mc- 
Dowell County.  One  mile  north  of 
Nebo  off  N.  C.  Highway  No.  126  on 
Secondary  Road  No.  1548. 

28.  KERR  RESERVOIR  (Grassy  Creek), 
Granville  County.  One  mile  north  of 
Bullock  on  U.  S.  Highway  No.  15,  then 
five  miles  west  on  Secondary  Road 
No.  1443. 

29.  KERR  RESERVOIR  (Nutbush  Creek), 
Vance  County.  North  of  Henderson 
between  Satterwhite  Point  Road  (Sec- 
ondary Road  No.  1319)  and  N.  C.  High- 
way No.  39  off  Secondary  Road  No. 
1308. 

30.  KITTY  HAWK  BAY  (Avalon  Beach), 
Dare  County.  At  Avalon  Beach,  one- 
half  mile  west  of  U.  S.  Highway  No. 
158. 

31.  LITTLE  RIVER  (Hall's  Creek),  Pas- 
quotank County.  Between  Nixonton 
and  U.  S.  Highway  No.  17  on  Second- 
ary Road  No.  1140. 

32.  LOOKOUT  SHOALS  LAKE,  Catawba 
County.  Near  Lookout  Dam,  six  miles 
northeast  of  Conover  on  Secondary 
Road  No.  1006  off  N.  C.  Highway  No. 
16. 

33.  MEHERRIN  RIVER  (Murfreesboro), 
Hertford  County.  North  side  of  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  258  Bridge  at  Murfrees- 
boro. 

34.  MOUNTAIN  ISLAND  LAKE  (David- 
son Creek),  Mecklenburg  County. 
Northwest  of  Charlotte  and  six  miles 
east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  21. 

35.  MOUNTAIN  ISLAND  LAKE  (Lucia), 
Gaston  County.  One  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Lucia  via  N.  C.  Highway 
No.  16  and  Secondary  Road  No.  1909. 

36.  MOUNTAIN   ISLAND    LAKE  (16 

Bridge),  Gaston  County.  Twelve  miles 


northwest  of  Charlotte  on  N.  C.  High- 
way No.  16. 

37.  NANTAHALA  RESERVOIR  (Choga 
Creek),  Macon  County.  East  of  An- 
drews via  Secondary  Road  No.  1505 
and  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Road  No.  30. 

38.  NANTAHALA  RESERVOIR  (Rocky 
Branch),  Macon  County.  Nineteen 
miles  west  of  Franklin  via  U.  S.  High- 
way No.  64  and  Secondary  Road  No. 
1310. 

39.  NEUSE  RIVER  (Bridgeton),  Craven 
County.  One  mile  north  of  Bridgeton 
just  off  U.  S.  Highway  No.  17. 

40.  NORTHEAST    CAPE    FEAR  RIVER 

(Holly  Shelter),  Pender  County.  At 
Holly  Shelter  Refuge,  six  miles  south 
of  N.  C.  Highway  No.  53  via  Secondary 
Roads  Nos.  1523,  1522,  and  1520. 

41.  NORTHEAST    CAPE    FEAR  RIVER 

(Kenansville),  Duplin  County.  Be- 
tween Kenansville  and  Beulaville  on 
N.  C.  Highway  No.  24. 

42.  PASQUOTANK  RIVER  (Chantilly), 
Camden  County.  Two  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Elizabeth  City  via  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  158  and  Secondary  Roads 
Nos.  1139  and  1138. 

43.  PASQUOTANK  RIVER  (Elizabeth 
City),  Camden  County.  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  158  out  of  Elizabeth  City.  Access 
area  at  city  limits. 

44.  PEE  DEE  RIVER  (109  Bridge),  An- 
son County.  Eight  miles  north  of 
Wadesboro  on  N.  C.  Highway  No.  109. 

45.  RHODHISS  LAKE  (Castle  Bridge), 
Burke  County.  North  of  Connelly 
Springs  at  Castle  Bridge  via  Secondary 
Road  No.  1001. 

46.  RHODHISS  LAKE  (Dry  Pond),  Cald- 
well County.  Near  Rhodhiss  Dam  on 
south  side  of  lake. 

47.  RHODHISS  -LAKE  (John's  River), 
Burke  County.  Follow  N.C.  18  approxi- 


48.  ROANOKE      RAPIDS  RESERVOIR 

(Thelma),  Halifax  County.  Two  miles 
northeast  of  Thelma  via  Secondary 
Roads  Nos.  1400  and  1422. 

49.  ROANOKE  RIVER  (Weldon).  Halifax 
County.  On  U.S.  Highway  No.  301  at 
Weldon. 

50.  SANTEETLAH  LAKE  (Ranger  Sta- 
tion), Graham  County.  Five  miles  west 
of  Robbinsville  on  Secondary  Road 
No.  1127. 

51.  SCUPPERNONG  RIVER  (Columbia), 
Tyrrell  County.  One  mile  west  of  Co- 
lumbia off  U.S.  Highway  No.  64. 

52.  SHELTER  CREEK,  Pender  County. 
Nine  miles  east  of  Burgaw  on  N.C. 
Highway  No.  53. 

53.  SOUTH  RIVER  (Sloan's  Bridge), 
Bladen  County.  Two  miles  southwest 
of  Garland  on  U.S.  Highway  No.  701. 

54.  SOUTH  YADKIN  RIVER  (Cooleemee), 
Davie  County.  Two  miles  southwest  of 
Cooleemee  on  N.  C.  Highway  No.  901. 

55.  TAR  RIVER  (Bell's  Bridge),  Edge- 
combe County.  One  mile  north  of  Tar- 
boro  on  N.C.  Highway  No.  44  at  Bell's 
Bridge. 

56.  TAR  RIVER  (Greenville),  Pitt  Coun- 
ty. Turn  west  off  U.S.  Highway  13  at 
airport  north  of  Greenville.  Area 
located  beyond  airport  on  left. 

57.  TAR  RIVER  (Old  Sparta),  Edgecombe 
County.  On  N.C.  Highway  No.  42  at 
Old  Sparta. 

58.  TILLERY  LAKE  (Lilly  Bridge),  Mont- 
gomery County.  Off  N.C.  Highway  No. 
27  between  Albemarle  and  Troy. 

59.  TILLERY  LAKE  (Swift  Island), 
Montgomery  County.  Five  miles  south- 
east of  Albemarle  on  N.C.  Highway 
No.  27-73. 

60.  WACCAMAW  LAKE,  Columbus  Coun- 
ty. On  lake  shore  road  west  of  N.C. 
Highway  No.  214. 
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The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  congrat- 
ulates the  forward-looking  companies  men- 
tioned here,  for  their  efforts  to  provide  better 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  South's  industrial 
forests.  This  is  the  story  of  a  bright  spot  in 
forest-wildlife  progress  and  what  can  be 
done  by  working  together. 

M 

B^OWHERE  else  in  the  nation — or  the  world  for  that 
matter — is  the  responsibility  of  wildlife  management  placed 
so  squarely  on  the  back  of  the  industrial  forester  as  in  the 
South  today.  In  the  West,  the  federal  government  shares 
equal  responsibility  with  industry  in  propagating  the  region's 
wildlife  because  half  the  forest  acreage  is  in  public  owner- 
ship. But  the  southern  commercial  forest — or  92  percent  of 
it — is  in  private  ownership.  If  there  is  to  be  wildlife  in  the 
South's  future  to  any  great  extent,  the  industrial  forester 
must  lead  the  way. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  To  most  foresters,  the  mul- 
tiple use  aspect  of  forest  management  has  been  remembered 
vaguely  as  one  of  the  courses  they  had  to  pass  in  college. 
Once  it  was  passed,  it  was  done  with,  and  for  good  reason. 
As  J.  E.  McCaffrey,  vice  president  of  International  Paper 
Company  and  perhaps  the  highest  ranking  industrial  forester 
in  the  South,  put  it:  "With  millions  of  forested  and  non- 
forested  acres  throughout  the  land  to  take  care  of,  the  men 
in  this  relatively  young  profession  were  busy  tackling  re- 
source problems  vital  to  our  nation.  First  came  forest  pro- 
tection, then  inventory,  then  reforestation  and  the  business 
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of  assuring  permanent  productivity  of  forests  on  a  crop-like 
basis." 

In  other  words,  it  was  "first  things  first,"  Mr.  McCaffrey 
points  out,  "and  we  are  happy  that  they  did  so." 

It  is  fortunate  that  our  population  did  not  begin  to  boom 
until  we  were  well  on  the  road  to  forest  recovery  in  the 
South.  In  the  decade  beginning  in  1940,  when  reforestation 
efforts  were  just  beginning  to  hit  their  stride,  the  South's 
population  rose  less  than  five  million — an  increase  of  only 
16  percent.  In  the  succeeding  decade,  the  population  rise 
amounted  to  19  percent.  By  the  year  2000,  the  South's  popu- 
lation will  be  more  than  double  that  of  20  years  ago. 

Along  with  population  increases  have  come,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come,  increases  in  hunting  pressure  and  demand  for 
more  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Already  well  over  three  million  hunting  licenses 
are  issued  in  the  South  each  year,  and  Kenneth  Pomeroy  of 
The  American  Forestry  Association  tells  us  that  there  are 
four  unlicensed  hunters  for  every  six  with  licenses.  The  others 
did  not  need  licenses  because  they  hunted  on  their  own  land 
or  were  under  16  years  of  age,  he  said. 
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The  problem  of  accommodating  more  and  more  hunters 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  will  be  less  and  less  land 
available  for  forest  production  in  the  South  with  each  com- 
ing year.  Hear  the  word  of  Dr.  Norman  Efferson,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University,  and 
member  of  President  Kennedy's  three-man  task  force  to 
study  land-use  problems: 

"A  recent  estimate  by  a  committee  of  nutritionists  indi- 
cates that,  under  present  agricultural  and  forest  technology, 
at  least  2.5  acres  of  fairly  productive  land  are  needed  to 
supply  an  individual  with  a  minimum  nutritional  diet,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  At  present,  we  have  slightly  more  than 
this  minimum  level — between  2.5  and  3.0  acres  per  person. 

"However,  this  minimum  is  not  secure.  With  the  normal 
population  increase,  which  is  about  as  sure  as  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  more  land  to  be  had,  this  ratio  will  decline 
rapidly.  In  less  than  10  years,  we  will  reach  the  minimum 
2.5  acres  per  person.  By  1975,  less  than  15  years  hence,  the 
level  will  be  only  2.2  acres  per  capita.  By  the  year  2000, 
the  level  will  be  reduced  to  1.6  acres  per  person — 40  per- 
cent below  the  necessary  minimum." 

Dr.  Efferson  points  out  that  two  million  acres  are  being 


Are  timber  production  and  wildlife  compatible?  The  author  says 
yes  and  cites  examples  where  companies  are  making  wildlife 
management  a  part  of  their  operations.  The  outlook  is  bright. 


The  face  of  the  land  changes.  Forests  and  farms  give  way  to 
industry,  highways,  housing  developments,  and  here,  to  lakes. 


removed  each  year  from  agricultural  and  forestry  uses  by 
demands  of  an  expanding  population  for  residential  areas, 
lakes,  and  other  needs. 

Granted  then  that  the  industrial  forester  is  responsible  for 
coping  with  the  wildlife  demands  of  the  future  in  the  South, 
is  he  doing  anything  about  it?  Taking  into  account  his  slow 
start  because  of  putting  "first  things  first"  as  mentioned 
earlier,  I  believe  we  can  answer  with  a  hearty  affirmative. 

Just  recently,  American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc., 
surveyed  243  companies  owning  29  million  acres  of  forest 
land  in  the  South.  It  was  found  that  88  percent  of  this  acre- 
age was  open  to  hunting,  and  more  than  two  million  acres 
were  in  game  management  and  refuge  areas.  And  that  is 
not  all.  More  than  96  percent  of  these  lands  were  open  to 
fishing  and  12  companies  had  wildlife  management  employees 
on  the  payroll — men  working  solely  on  wildlife  problems  on 
company  lands. 

This  is  a  very  encouraging  start,  in  my  opinion.  Though 


not  too  many  landowners  as  yet  have  overtly  welcomed  the 
hunter  on  their  lands,  the  mere  fact  that  such  large  acreages 
are  "open"  to  hunting  is  significant.  No  doubt,  legal  diffi- 
culties are  responsible  for  delay  in  "welcome  hunter"  pro- 
grams throughout  the  South  today — a  public  relations  op- 
portunity that  is  unparalleled  in  southern  forestry — but  even 
here  there  is  encouraging  news.  The  State  of  Maine  has 
passed  a  law  absolving  the  landowner  of  blame  in  the  case 
of  a  hunter  accident  on  his  lands,  and  many  states  have  be- 
gun to  study  the  Maine  law  with  the  intention  of  passing 
similar  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  cover  the  job  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment that  is  being  done  right  now  is  to  look  into  some  com- 
pany operations.  International  Paper  Company,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  those  companies  employing  a  wildlife  management 
specialist  and  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  company  has  adopted  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements in  forest  management  for  improving  game  condi- 
tions: 

1.  Leave  groups  of  better  grade  hardwoods,  one  to  two 
acres  in  dimension,  scattered  throughout  the  area  when 
girdling  in  a  mixed  pine-hardwood  forest  type.  If  feasible, 
leave  at  least  one  den  tree  in  each  group. 

2.  Do  not  girdle  large  live  oak  and  water  oak  along  forest 
drives  and  old  abandoned  home  sites. 

3.  Do  not  girdle  hardwoods  in  natural  drains  on  pine 
sites  or  in  stream  bottoms  less  than  1,000  feet  wide. 

4.  Mark  some  large  mast  bearing  trees  as  reserve  when 
making  bulk  sales. 

5.  Leave  understory  plants  such  as  youpon,  sweetleaf, 
dogwood,  redbud,  mulberry,  titi,  sumac,  deciduous  holly, 
crabapple,  haw,  arrow  wood,  gallberry,  huckleberry,  wild 
azalea,  silverbell  and  french  mulberry  in  its  natural  state. 
Some  vines  valuable  to  wildlife  are  as  follows:  smilax,  honey- 
suckle, rattan,  yellow  jessamine,  grape  and  muscadine. 

The  company  has  also  done  wonders  with  two  fresh-water 
reservoirs  and  a  waste-water  storage  basin  in  north  Louisiana 
and  south  Arkansas.  In  1958,  Lake  Erling  was  built  in  Ar- 
kansas at  a  cost  of  approximately  one  million  dollars  and 
has  since  been  a  favorite  spot  for  fishing,  boating,  picnick- 
ing and  waterfowl  shooting. 
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According  to  Raymond  D.  Moody,  fish  and  wildlife  co- 
ordinator for  the  company,  "We  were  not  content  with  mere- 
ly making  the  lake  available  for  public  use.  We  constructed 
a  large  picnic  area  complete  with  weather  shelter,  indoor 
toilets,  barbecue  pits,  tables,  benches,  two  boat  launching 
ramps,  piped  running  water,  overnight  camping  area,  and 
all-weather  access  road.  We  are  further  cooperating  with 
the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission  in  making  addi- 
tional boat  launching  areas  available  to  the  public." 

Wham  Brake,  the  company's  waste-water  storage  basin 
near  Bastrop,  La.,  has  become  a  favorite  duck  hunting  spot 
in  north  Louisiana.  This  5,500-acre  reservoir  furnishes  ex- 
cellent duck  hunting  and  thousands  of  man-days  use  is  made 
of  the  area  during  the  waterfowl  season. 

George  A.  Gehrken,  supervisor  of  wildlife  conservation  for 
Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corporation,  points  out  that  his 
company  for  four  years  has  been  seeding  the  back-sloped 
shoulders  of  primary  roads  with  a  mixture  of  two  pounds  of 
Ladino  clover,  10  pounds  of  Korean  lespedeza  and  10  pounds 
of  Kentucky  31  Fesque  per  acre  with  excellent  results. 

"We  find  that  this  is  excellent  for  the  game  (quail,  deer, 
turkey  and  rabbits),"  Gehrken  reports,  "and  it  prevents  ero- 
sion, in  addition  to  its  being  the  most  economical  method 
of  keeping  the  back-sloped  area  free  of  trees.  Too,  the  added 
width  permits  the  road  to  dry  faster,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  get  the  fiber  to  the  mill  when  we  need  it  most." 

No  paper  on  industrial  forestry  and  wildlife  in  the  South 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corporation's  role  in  initiating  the  Federation  and 
Industrial  Recreational  Program.  A  cooperative,  promotional 
program  between  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  forest 
industry,  the  FAIR  Program  was  organized  to  promote  the 
opening  of  more  industry  lands  to  hunting.  More  than  400,- 
000  acres  of  Olin's  lands  in  Louisiana  are  serving  as  the 
pilot  experiment  for  this  project,  which  is  nationwide  in 
scope. 

Many  companies  managing-  the  South's  private  timber  lands  are 
making  an  honest  effort  to  include  wildlife  in  woodland  man- 
agement plans.  In  many  wooded  areas,  good  hunting  may  de- 


In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  prospects  of  better  game 
management  on  company  lands  in  the  near  future,  recently 
I  contacted  selected  forestry  leaders  across  the  South.  What 
is  the  attitude  toward  multiple  use  of  timberlands?  What  is 
being  done?  Are  hunters  a  major  forest  fire  problem?  These 
questions  and  many  more  were  asked  and  the  answers  were 
most  encouraging. 

Summing  them  up,  we  can  only  conclude  that  multiple- 
use  planning  across  the  South's  industrial  forests  is  begin- 
ning to  mature.  The  passage  of  multiple-use  legislation  by 
Congress  in  1960  is  evidence  that  industry  recognizes  and 
approves  such  principles  to  govern  the  stewardship  and 
management  of  timberlands,  for  support  of  this  legislation 
was  widespread  among  industrial  forestry  leaders  and  groups. 

It  is  clear  that  industrial  forest  managers  have  reacted  to 
a  need  when  that  need  became  evident  and  they  did  so  with- 
out the  stimulation  of  rules  or  regulations  imposed  by  law. 
Under  our  system  of  government,  those  needs  which  are  in 
the  public  interest  will  be  served.  Toward  that  end,  the 
managers  of  privately  owned  timberlands  in  the  South  have 
the  vision  to  recognize  needs  which  are  in  the  public  interest 
and  to  work  toward  their  fulfillment,  though  they  are  some- 
times accused  of  being  stubborn  or  slow  to  do  so. 

Surprisingly  few  fires  are  caused  by  hunters  in  the  areas 
covered  in  my  survey  and  we  are  approaching  a  new  era 
of  understanding  between  sportsmen  and  foresters.  (It  always 
amuses  me  in  referring  to  both  classifications  because  I  have 
seldom  met  a  forester  who  wasn't  a  very  ardent  sportsman!) 

It  behooves  sportsman  and  forester  alike  to  hasten  to  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  each  other's  problems.  We 
know  that  good  timber  management  is  synonymous  with 
good  game  management  for  the  most  part  and  I  recently 
have  heard  wildlife  management  men  proclaim  this  also.  And, 
of  course,  good  game  management  aids  the  forest  manager 
in  the  increasing  problem  of  preventing  damage  due  to  over- 
population of  game. 

pend  on  forestry  practices  which  are  modified  to  benefit  game. 
In  the  above  picture  an  opening  created  by  the  felling  of  a 
"wolf  tree"  will  be  planted  to  various  kinds  of  wildlife  foods. 


More  Game  Through 
Wildlife  Plantings 

by  Ted  R.  Mitchell 


w 

f  f  HA  I  can  you  do  to  help  provide  nunc  game  in  North 
Carolina?  One  way  is  by  providing  supplemental  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife.  Fortunately  this  is  becoming  a  tradition 
with  more  and  more  Tarheel  sportsmen  and  landowners  each 
year.  Most  farmers  realize  that  present-day  agricultural  and 
land-use  practices  simply  don't  provide  wildlife  habitat  of 
quality,  type  and  distribution  necessary  to  sustain  satisfactory 
year-to-year  upland  game  populations.  Each  year  an  increas- 
ing number  of  landowners  make  application  to  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  obtain  free  plant- 
ing materials  for  use  in  improving  the  living  conditions  for 
wildlife  on  their  land. 

Many  sportsmen  have  learned  that  the  ever-changing  farm- 
ing methods  and  the  trend  toward  extensive  use  of  farmland 
for  non-agricultural  purposes  do  not  necessarily  spell  doom 
for  game  populations  and  upland  game  hunting.  These  sports- 
men are  requesting  more  planting  materials  each  year  and  are 
joining  the  statewide  movement  to  maintain  larger  wildlife 
populations  through   habitat  restoration  and  maintenance. 


Thus  the  hunters  themselves  are  helping  to  assure  a  harvest- 
able  surplus  of  the  game  each  season. 

Materials  and  Help  Available 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  produces  and  distrib- 
utes wildlife  habitat  improvement  planting  materials  and  also 
provides  the  services  of  trained  game  biologists  whose  duties 
include  assisting  landowners  and  sportsmen  in  planning  wild- 
life habitat  improvement  projects.  These  technicians  also  re- 
search and  field  test  new  planting  materials  and  techniques 
for  possible  use  in  game  management.  When  an  innovation 
is  proved  to  be  of  value  to  wildlife  and  is  compatible  with 
standard  land  management  practices,  it  is  incorporated  into 
the  Commission's  upland  game  restoration  program.  If  an 
accepted  practice  involves  the  use  of  new  types  of  planting 
materials,  production  is  begun  at  Commission  nurseries  and 
plants  are  made  available  to  the  public  as  soon  as  possible. 

Something  New 

One  of  the  most  promising  experiments  conducted  by  Com- 


NEED  HELP? 

Assistance  with  planning,  and  planting  materials  are  pro- 
vided free  of  charge  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
to  farmers  and  landowners.  Those  wishing  to  secure  this 
assistance  should  contact  the  biologist  assigned  to  their  county 
as  listed  below. 

DISTRICT  1 
George  E.  Burdick,  300  W.  Queen  Street,  Edenton 

Bertie,  Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Hertford, 
Hyde,  Martin,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrell,  Washington. 

DISTRICT  2 
Sam  F.  Poole,  507  Darby  Avenue,  Kinston 

Beaufort,  Carteret,  Craven,  Duplin,  Greene,  Jones,  Lenoir, 
Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pender,  Pitt. 

DISTRICT  3 
Charles  B.  Woodhouse,  Holly  Springs 

Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Halifax,  Johnston,  Nash,  Northampton, 
Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wilson. 

DISTRICT  4 
John  L.  Bardwell,  Box  1025,  Elizabethtown 

Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke, 


New  Hanover,  Robeson,  Sampson,  Scotland. 

DISTRICT  5 
Clifford  Bampton,  P.  O.  Box  1295,  Burlington 

Alamance,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Durham,  Granville,  Guilford, 
Lee,  Orange,  Person,  Randolph,  Rockingham. 

DISTRICT  6 
David  L.  Taylor,  Box  901,  Albemarle 

Anson,  Cabarrus,  Davidson,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  Richmond,  Rowan,  Stanly,  Union. 

DISTRICT  7 
Charles  E.  Hill,  Route  2,  Mocksville 

Alexander,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Iredell,  Stokes, 
Surry,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin. 

DISTRICT  8 
John  M.  Collins,  Route  3,  Box  48-A,  Morganton 

Avery,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Gaston,  Lincoln, 
McDowell,  Mitchell,  Rutherford,  Yancey. 

DISTRICT  9 
Rex  L.  Bird,  1619  Kensington  Avenue,  Hendersonville 

Buncombe,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Jackson,  Macon,  Madison,  Polk,  Swain,  Translyvania. 
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mission  biologists  during  the  1961  growing  season  was  a 
statewide  test  to  determine  the  potential  of  a  reseeding  annual- 
perennial  seed  mixture  of  preferred  game  food  species.  The 
wild,  reseeding  soybean  and  a  giant  partridge  pea  are  the 
principal  annual  components  included  in  the  mixture;  two 
varieties  of  shrub  lespedeza  and  tick  clover  are  the  major 
perennial  components. 

There  are  many  features  of  this  mixture  that  make  it  de- 
sirable from  a  wildlife  standpoint.  For  example,  when  it  is 
planted  on  a  reasonably  fertile  and  properly  drained  site,  the 
annual  plants  usually  produce  a  good  crop  of  seed  by  the 
end  of  the  first  growing  season.  During  this  period,  the  peren- 
nial plants  become  established,  but  they  do  not  put  on  much 
above-ground  growth.  With  but  little  competition  from  these 
perennial  seedlings,  the  annuals  reseed  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  game  during  the  next 
two  or  three  growing  seasons. 

If  the  planting  develops  properly,  the  shrubby  perennials 
will  become  dominant  by  the  end  of  the  third  growing  season. 
This  will  cause  recession  of  the  annual  species,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  will  persist  around  the  edges  and  in 


The  reseeding  soybean  (lower  right)  and  the  giant  partridge 
pea  are  two  of  the  components  of  the  new  game  food  mixture 
designed  for  use  on  small  areas.  Results  look  good  so  far. 


open  spots  within  the  planting.  This  combination  of  plants 
should  constitute  an  ideal  game  feeding  area. 

Because  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  the  1961 
growing  season  exerted  unusual  influence  on  many  of  the  test 
plantings,  it  was  impossible  to  collect  all  of  the  desired  in- 
formation pertaining  to  growth  rates,  seed  maturation  dates, 
range  limitations  and  other  pertinent  data. 

Some  Available 

However,  the  degree  of  success  that  was  noted  even  under 
these  adverse  conditions  encouraged  the  Wildlife  Commission 
to  distribute  limited  quantities  of  this  special  seed  mixture 
during  the  current  season.  Each  of  the  Commission's  nine 
district  game  biologists  has  on  hand  a  limited  number  of 
planting  units.  Interested  sportsmen  and  landowners  who  wish 
to  cooperate  with  their  district  biologist  in  further  tests  of 
this  promising  game  food  mixture  are  invited  to  participate. 
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N  the  January,  1962  issue  of  this  magazine,  "The  Skipper" 
took  an  inadvertant  and  certainly  unintentional  poke  at 
boating  safety  education  "centering  around  seamanship,  navi- 
gation, and  the  like."  The  point  was  lost  by  some  boaters 
that  these  fine  skills  perhaps  should  take  a  back  seat  to  in- 
formation on  how  not  to  fall  overboard,  and  other  equally 
basic  fundamentals. 

The  surprising  but  now  understandable  comments  came 
from  organized  boating  groups  whose  main  aim  is  teaching 
such  skills.  In  particular,  one  Power  Squadron  pointed  out 
that  all  aspects  of  boat  handling  are  important,  and  to  cate- 
gorize them  as  "more"  or  "less"  important  is  just  about  im- 
possible. And  of  course,  they're  right.  So,  in  an  effort  to 
undo  any  "wet  blanket"  casting  in  the  direction  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Power  Squadrons,  articles  have  been  scheduled  for 
Wildlife  pointing  out  the  importance  of  this  organization. 
The  magnitude  of  this  importance  in  saving  the  lives  of 
boaters  simply  can't  be  over  emphasized. 

That  Time  Again 

Winter,  we  hope,  is  gone  for  a  while  and  it's  time  to 
shake  the  cobwebs  off  the  boat  and  motor.  If  the  rig  was 


'You've  just  launched  the  boat." 
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stored  properly  this  is  about  all  it  will  take  to  put  it  in  shape. 
Don't  let  the  spring  fever  of  anxiousness  make  you  forget 
the  details  that  will  help  make  this  a  safer  boating  season. 
Go  over  your  outfit  carefully  and  check  it  thoroughly.  Worn 
parts  and  equipment  should  have  been  replaced  by  now,  but 
if  a  frayed  steering  cable  or  leaky  fuel  line  is  uncovered, 
correct  it  before  the  first  spring  spin. 

Although  most  boating  accidents  are  caused  by  "operator 
negligence,"  mechanical  failures  do  crop  up.  And  further, 
these  breakdowns  of  equipment  can  cause  hardships  and 
inconvenience  if  not  disaster.  Most  of  the  defects  can  be  dis- 
covered and  corrected  very  easily  before  launching;  once  out 
on  the  water,  repair  can  be  difficult. 

Safety  equipment  aboard  should  always  include  a  Coast 
Guard-approved  life-saving  device  for  each  passenger;  an 
extra  paddle  and  emergency  gasoline;  a  tool  kit  stocked  to 
take  care  of  minor  engine  repairs;  a  first-aid  kit;  a  bailing 
can  and  a  good  anchor  with  plenty  of  strong  line;  a  signaling 
device  of  some  sort  (a  loud  whistle  will  do);  a  flashlight  with 
fresh  batteries;  navigational  aids  if  the  cruise  is  a  long  one; 
and  a  safety-conscious  skipper! 

Required  safety  equipment  and  other  requirements  are 
outlined  in  the  Federal  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
"Pleasure  Craft,"  and  the  Wildlife  Commission's  "North 
Carolina  Motorboat  Owners  Guide."  Know  these  publica- 
tions thoroughly  and  follow  the  rules. 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Remember  that  carbon  tetrachloride  fire  extinguishers  and 
others  of  the  toxic  vaporizing-liquid  type  are  no  longer 
approvable  equipment.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  withdrew  ap- 
proval of  this  equipment  effective  December  6,  1958,  but 
allowed  use  of  these  extinguishers  until  January  1,  1962,  in 


Know  the  fire  extinguisher  requirements  for  your  boat.  Shown 
here  are  two  approvable  types.  On  the  left  is  a  carbon  di- 
oxide model;  the  other  is  a  dry  chemical  type.  Both  are  good. 

order  that  boatmen  could  replace  them  with  approved  foam, 
carbon  dioxide  or  dry  chemical  types. 

There  has  been  some  concern  among  boaters  about  the 


fire  extinguisher  requirements  of  state  and  federal  law. 
Most  of  the  consternation  stems  from  what  constitutes  "open" 
and  "closed"  construction  of  boats.  There  simply  is  no  way 
to  describe  or  define  these  terms  so  that  they  will  apply  to  all 
boat  situations.  Your  best  advice  will  come  from  your  local 
Wildlife  Protector  or  Coast  Guard  personnel.  Let  them  check 
your  boat  and  then  follow  their  instructions. 

Showboat 

If  you're  looking  for  something  "way  out"  in  new  boats 
this  spring  get  a  load  of  Evinrude's  "Showboat."  It's  a  30- 
foot  pontoon  raft  with  stern  paddle  wheels  (which  the  man- 
ufacturers say  are  for  "fun  rather  than  function"),  raised 
pilot  house,  built-in  charcoal  grill  and  decorative  lattice- 
work hand  rail  and  canopy.  This  pocket  edition  of  the  old 
time  Mississippi  River  sternwheeler  is  powered  by  a  40- 
horsepower  Evinrude  "Lark"  outboard. 

Actually  the  houseboat-type  craft  seems  to  be  becoming 
more  and  more  popular.  Some  are  even  equipped  with  wheels 
and  are  their  own  trailers.  Most  are  designed  for  use  with  fair- 


Evinrude 


Houseboats  have  always  had  an  appeal  to  the  adventurer  and 
here's  one  that  should  quicken  the  pulse  of  every  would-be 
River  Captain.  It's  fancy  all  right,  but  quite  practical  too. 

ly  small  outboard  motors.  Since  speed  isn't  desired  with  the 
houseboat,  seldom  is  a  power  plant  over  50-horsepower  need- 
ed. Handling  of  this  type  of  craft  is  somewhat  different  than 
the  standard  boat  and  a  little  trial  and  (we  hope  not  too 
much)  error  will  show  you  the  maneuverability  of  the  vessel. 

New  Boats 

To  assume  that  you  know  "all  about"  your  new  boat  is 
to  ask  for  serious  trouble.  Basically  it  may  appear  little  dif- 
ferent than  your  old  one,  or  about  the  same  as  the  one  you 
borrowed  from  Joe  last  summer.  Remote  controls  for  out- 
boards  are  better  than  ever  but  still  need  complete  under- 
standing to  operate  safely.  Be  sure  that  your  dealer  fills  you 
in  with  all  the  details  on  safely  skippering  your  new  craft. 
Then  have  him  go  for  a  spin  with  you  and  actually  check 
you  out  in  handling  it  in  all  situations.  Don't  wait  until  a 
busy  weekend  to  try  the  boat  out;  he  will  be  busy  and  so 
will  the  waterways. 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


A  Mr.  Harold  Bridges,  Preston, 
England,  apparently  likes  his 
trout,  Atlantic  salmon  and  sea 
trout  fishing.  According  to  infor- 
mation published  in  the  Sports 
Fishing  Institute  Bulletin,  Bridges 
paid  $59,522.50  for  fishing  privi- 
leges on  a  2,200-yard  stretch  of 
the  River  Lune  near  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale, Westmoreland,  England. 
This  figures  out  to  713/4  cents  an 
inch,  and  the  stretch  of  water  is 
for  the  sole  use  of  himself,  his 
family  and  a  few  select  friends. 
Bridges  bought  the  rights  at  a 
public  auction  attended  by  150 
bidders;  opening  bid  was  $11,840, 
and  several  bidders  ran  almost  up 
to  the  final  figure. 

So  what?  We  here  in  the  good 
old  U.S.A.,  and  especially  in  North 
Carolina,  can  consider  ourselves 
mighty  lucky  when  it  comes  to 
finding  a  place  to  fish.  With  the 
opening  of  the  mountain  trout  sea- 
son April  7,  Tarheel  trout  fisher- 
men will  have  free  access  to  some 
1,200  miles  of  trout  streams,  and 
to  another  600  miles  of  trout 
streams  in  wildlife  management 
areas  by  paying  a  dollar  a  day  fee. 
That  dollar,  incidentally,  would 
buy  you  less  than  two  inches  of 

North  Carolinians  are  lucky.  They  do  not 
have  to  buy  fishing  rights  by  the  inch. 


fishing  space  on  the  River  Lune. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  maintains  60  free 
fishing  access  areas  across  the 
state  where  it  doesn't  cost  a  cent 
to  launch  your  boat.  Then,  of 
course,  there  are  some  300  miles 
of  ocean  beaches,  the  sounds, 
river  estuaries  .  .  .  and  for  about 
a  dollar  a  day  you  can  "own"  any 
private  fishing  lake  you  choose  as 
far  as  fishing  privileges  are  con- 
cerned. 

Be  Sure  the  Safety  is  Safe 

Writing  on  "Tricky  Guns"  in 
the  July,  1961  issue  of  Sports 
Afield,  Col.,  Jim  Crossman  says: 

".  .  .  you've  got  to  assume  the 
gun  is  likely  to  fire  any  time  you 
close  the  action.  The  only  safe 
thing  to  do  is  keep  it  pointed  so  it 
won't  hurt  anyone  if  it  does  fire." 

"It  is  not  enough  to  work  the 
action  perfunctorily  a  couple  of 
times  and  assume  the  gun  is  un- 
loaded. Work  the  action,  and  as  a 
final  step,  open  'er  up  and  give  a 
good  look  inside  to  be  sure  it  real- 
ly is  empty." 

"The  usual  thumb-  or  finger-op- 
erated safeties  are  supposed  to 
keep  you  from  firing  guns  by  ac- 
cident, but  more  than  once  I've 
been  double-crossed  by  the  durn 
things  and  had  a  gun  fire  as  the 
safety  was  taken  off.  Now  this  re- 
quires a  peculiar  set  of  circum- 
stances, but  in  the  nature  of  in- 
animate objects  these  circum- 
stances do  get  together.  You  start 
out  with  a  gun  in  which  the  safety 
blocks  the  hammer  or  firing  pin. 
Then  you  get  a  little  wear,  pound- 
ing of  the  surfaces,  changing  of 
parts,  or  metal  butcher-type  gun- 
smithing.  The  next  step  is  to  put 


on  the  safety  and  pull  the  trigger. 
The  trigger  releases  the  firing  pin, 
which  moves  forward  slightly, 
only  to  be  stopped  by  that  good 
ol'  safety.  But  the  trigger  has  lost 
control  of  the  firing  pin  which  is 
now  held  by  the  safety  only.  As 
soon  as  you  push  the  safety  off — 
POW!  And  where  did  you  have 
that  muzzle  pointed?" 

".  .  .  you  never  can  tell  when 
they're  going  off.  Such  being  the 
case,  there  is  only  one  safe  way  to 
handle  a  gun:  Unless  you  can  see 
that  the  action  is  open  and  the 
chamber  empty,  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  loaded  and  liable  to  go  off  at 
any  moment!  If  you  train  yourself 
in  this  philosophy  you'll  keep  the 
muzzle  pointed  in  a  safe  direction 
so  you  won't  injure  anyone  if  a 
shot  is  fired  unintentionally.  And 
take  it  from  me,  if  you  handle 
guns  long  enough,  no  matter  how 
careful  you  are,  someday  you  will 
let  your  guard  down  and  that  gun 
will  sneak  one  off.  It  will  scare 
you  half  to  death — I  hope.  Wheth- 
er it  scares  you  half  to  death  or 
shoots  you  to  death  depends  on 
how  well  you  have  trained  your- 
self to  keep  it  pointed  in  a  safe 
direction!" 

Ray  Smith  of  Raleigh  sends  this 
along  for  the  hunter  or  plinker 
who  is  out  looking  for  a  target. 
Did  you  get  your  "limit"  last 
time?  On  your  next  trip  afield, 
watch  your  outdoor  manners. 

Bag  Limit 

/  just  got  a  limit — had  very  good 
luck 

But  didn't  shoot  pheasant,  a  quail 

or  a  duck. 
I  got  up  quite  early  and  traveled 

the  by-ways — 
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You  see,  I'm  the  fiend  who  shoots 

road  signs  on  highways. 
My  very  first  shot  bagged  a  beau- 
tiful SLOW 
And  I  chuckled  with  glee  when  I 

laid  that  sign  low — 
Then  I  sneaked  through  the  grass 

and  I  hid  among  boulders 
And  knocked  over  a  couple  of 

tender  SOFT  SHOULDERS. 
I  got  three  CITY  LIMITS  and  one 

sign  that  read 
In  arresting  black  letters  LOOK 

OUT!  CURVES  AHEAD! 
Then  I  shattered  a  STOP,  but  my 

prize  shot  no  doubt 
Was  the  one  that  demolished  a 

DANGER!  BRIDGE  OUT! 
It  was  strenuous  work,  but  I've 

no  cause  to  squawk 
I'm  a  sharpshootin'  champ  with 

an  eye  like  a  hawk. 
So  if  you  get  lost,  or  get  killed,  or 

pay  fines, 
You  can  thank  me,  01'  Pal — I'm 

the  fiend  who  shoots  signs. 

— AUB  BRANDON  in 
Hunting  and  Fishing. 

Changing  Water  Levels 

DEAR  SIRS:  My  wife  and  I  enjoy  fish- 
ing immensely  in  Blewett  Falls  Lake  on 
Pee  Dee  River,  and  it  is  very  unusual  at 
any  time  of  year  to  come  away  empty 
handed  or  with  an  empty  creel.  However, 
yesterday  being  a  lovely  sunny  afternoon, 
it  was  a  different  story  all  together.  We 
loaded  our  gear,  boat,  etc.,  and  stopped  by 
a  local  hobby  marine  shop,  purchased  a 
dozen  minnows,  a  new  cane  pole  and  a 
fishing  license  for  the  wife,  and  started 
out  in  high  spirits.  It  takes  around  forty- 
five  minutes  to  reach  the  "Wildlife  Ac- 
cess Area,"  that  is  where  my  tale  of  woe 
begins,  and  our  spirits  shifted  to  low. 
Now,  we  have  been  there  when  the  water 
was  high,  and  when  the  water  was  low; 
but  this  time,  it  was  ridiculous,  the  water 
was  drawn  down  to  more  than  a  ramp 
length  from  the  ramp,  and  you  couldn't 
even  walk  to  the  water,  let  alone  put  a 
boat  in.  Rather  than  let  a  whole  afternoon 


—    ,  * 


Fox  Roundup 

The  first  annual  Washington's  Birthday 
Fox  Roundup  was  held  at  Long  Beach  on 
February  22,  23,  and  24.  Nearly  300  fox 
hunters  and  367  hounds  participated  in 
the  three  days  of  fast  action  provided 
by  a  bountiful  supply  of  gray  foxes.  The 
hunters  above  relive  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  while  the  sign  warns  motorists. 


FOX  CROSSING 

FOX  HOUNDS 

HUNTERS 

HAVE  RIGHT  OF  WAY 

POLICE  DEPT. 

LONG  BEACH.  NORTH  CAROLINA 

go  to  waste,  we  fished  around  the  edge  of 
the  lake  without  a  nibble. 

We  are  wondering  if  the  power  com- 
pany should  be  allowed  to  draw  the  water 
so  low  or  even  if  a  longer  ramp  could  be 
built.  People  come  from  all  over  to  this 
area,  even  from  other  counties  than  Anson 
and  Richmond.  Some  days  its  hard  to  find 
parking  space.  I  don't  know  if  you  have 
had  any  previous  comments  on  this  water- 
ramp  problem  or  not,  we  have  heard  many 
people  express  their  delight  for  the  area 
and  fishing  results;  also  their  displeasure 
at  the  water  level  fluctuation. 

We  are  in  doubt  as  to  whom  our  opin- 
ions should  be  expressed;  so  we  are  ad- 
dressing our  comments  to  you.  We  sub- 
scribe to,  read,  and  enjoy  your  fine  maga- 
zine, and  find  the  opinions  and  articles 
very  interesting,  especially  Lucretia. 
Thanks  for  listening.  ARCHIE  L.  ROB- 
INSON, HAMLET. 


Food  and  protection  attracted  between  200 
and  300  ducks  daily  last  winter  to  a  pond 
in  Cumberland  County  owned  by  J.  S. 
Melvin.  Bobby  Melvin  snapped  this  picture 


showing  part  of  them.  Ponds  used  by 
ducks  are  good  places  to  erect  wood  duck 
boxes,  a  beneficial  practice  where  suit- 
able hollows  in  trees  are  not  sufficient. 


Blewett  Falls  is  owned  by  the 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany. Reservoirs  such  as  this  are 
often  drawn  down  to  a  low  level 
during  fall  and  winter  months  to 
make  room  for  the  runoff  from 
heavy  spring  rains.  If  this  were 
not  done,  these  reservoirs  would 
lose  their  flood-control  value. 

During  the  spring  spawning 
season  the  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Company  does  a  wonderful 
favor  for  Tarheel  bass  fishermen 
by  holding  water  levels  constant 
enough  to  permit  largemouth  bass 
to  spawn  successfully.  This  same 
service  is  done  to  fishermen  on 
other  reservoirs  under  the  Com- 
pany's control. 

Water  levels  in  all  power  re- 
servoirs are  regulated  by  FPC 
licenses,  and  the  Wildlife  Resour- 
ces Commission  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion whatever  over  such  opera- 
tions. The  Commission,  however, 
is  grateful  for  this  splendid  co- 
operation in  fish  management. 

To  Catch  a  Wildcat 

DEAR  SIRS:  To  C.  W.  Long,  "Wild- 
cats." Here  is  a  good  setup,  99  44/100 
percent  effective:  Use  some  Christmas 
balls  with  a  square  reflecting  surface. 
Hang  them  on  a  string  from  a  branch 
about  two  feet  higher  than  a  standing 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


James  D.  Renegar 

Wildlife  Protector  James  D. 
Renegar  was  born  in  Harmony, 
North  Carolina  on  May  21,  1930. 
He  graduated  from  Harmony 
High  School  and  the  Morehead 
City  Technical  Institute.  During 
1952  through  1953,  he  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  with  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Divisions  in  Korea.  Prior  to 
employment  with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  he  farmed 
with  his  father  in  Iredell  County. 

Renegar  was  employed  as  a 
wildlife  protector  trainee  in  Car- 
teret County  on  December  5,  1955, 
after  completing  the  Pre-Service 
Training  School  for  wildlife  pro- 


tectors at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill.  In  May,  1956, 
he  was  appointed  wildlife  protec- 
tor in  Transylvania  County,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  attended 
four  in-service  training  sessions. 

Renegar  is  a  member  of  the 
Army  Reserves  and  a  hunter- 
safety  instructor  for  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Libby  Shaw  of  Olin, 
and  they  have  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  The  Renegar's  are  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Brevard,  where  they  reside  at 
59  Morgan  Street. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JANUARY 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    13,316 

Total  prosecutions    566 

Total  convictions    540 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  19 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  7 

Total  cases  dismissed    2 

Total  fines  collected  $5,698.65 
Total  costs  collected  $3,666.15 
BOATING: 

Boats  checked    94 

Total  prosecutions    16 

Total  convictions    15 

Total  cases  not  guilty    1 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    0 

Total  fines  collected   $  43.50 

Total  costs  collected   $110.55 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


bobcat;  set  the  trap,  and  conceal  it  un- 
derneath. 

We  like  Wildlife  here  at  our  house.  I'm 
retired,  and  wish  I  had  a  place  in  North 
Carolina  for  fresh-water  bass  fishing. 
Good  climate;  too  cold  up  here  any  more 
for  me.  I  also  like  to  hunt.  ADAM  J. 
SOCHER,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Practice  Makes  Perfect 

DEAR  SIRS:  On  my  quail  hunting  pre- 
serve, we  use  a  two-wheel  utility  trailer 
with  an  auto  seat  mounted  up  front  with 
dog  crate  behind.  This  is  pulled  by  a 
tractor. 

My  helper,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Gregory, 
Jr.,  who  answers  to  the  nickname  of  "Use- 
less" rides  the  tail  gate,  handing  the  hunt- 
ers their  guns,  taking  up  and  putting 
down  dogs  from  time  to  time,  and  gen- 
erally flunkying  for  our  parties. 

One  day  when  quail  were  not  moving 
much  and  we  had  found  few  birds,  "Use- 
less" slipped  out  an  old  pointer  of  mine 
from  the  crate  and  let  him  down.  He  had 
not  run  over  50  yards  before  he  came 
down  on  a  staunch  point.  The  hunters 


quickly  got  down,  loaded  guns,  and  hastily 
walked  up  to  the  dog;  meanwhile,  a 
couple  of  other  dogs  swung  round  to  the 
old  pointer  and  promptly  backed  him. 
The  hunters  walked  out  in  front  of  the 
dog  and  kicked  around  and  nothing 
happened. 

This  same  thing  happened  four  or  five 
times  within  the  next  30  minutes.  Each 
time  there  were  no  birds  in  front  of  the 
old  dog.  He  is  a  magnificent  "false  point- 
er." After  the  third  or  fourth  time  one 
of  my  hunters  turned  to  "Useless"  and 
asked  him,  "Why  does  that  dog  false  point 
so  much?"  His  answer  was  a  classic!  "Mr. 
Edwards,  ole  Jack  ain't  false  pintin',  he's 
jest  practicin'."  EDWIN  FULCHER, 
WAYNESBORO,  GEORGIA. 

Good  Idea 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  there  must  be  many  boys  growing 
up  in  our  cities  and  towns  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  are  missing  the  wonderful  bene- 
fits which  we  enjoy  from  using  the  know- 
ledge and  practicing  the  principles  set 
forth  in  your  unexcelled  magazine. 


If  each  adult  reader  of  Wildlife  would 
be  willing  to  invest  a  dollar  in  our  coun- 
try's future,  what  better  way  could  be 
found  than  to  send  a  subscription  to  some 
boy?  It  could  certainly  do  no  harm  and 
just  might  be  the  spark  needed  to  draw 
some  boy  to  the  river  away  from  the  pool- 
room. E.  E.  WOODRUFF,  STATES- 
VILLE. 

We  whole-heartedly  approve 
this  excellent  suggestion.  The  late 
Senator  W.  Kerr  Scott  once  said, 
"Take  a  boy  hunting,  and  you 
won't  have  to  hunt  for  him,"  and 
the  same  principle  applies  to  fish- 
ing.— Ed. 

We  Agree 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  have  just  read  Charlie 
Woodhouse's  article  "What  is  a  Biologist," 
and  I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Game 
Division  and  Charlie  on  the  initiation  of 
this  series  of  articles. 

The  biologists,  the  refuge  managers,  the 
foresters,  and  the  soils  men — those  who 
practice  what  the  "ivory  tower"  gang 
preaches  (and  more  too!)  all  too  seldom 
get  their  due  recognition. 

These  men  are,  in  the  most  real  sense, 
the  very  backbone  of  our  conservation  con- 
trol and  interpretation  in  this  nation.  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  cannot  start  soon 
enough  to  inform  the  public  of  their 
responsibility,  and  then  to  give  them  the 
greater  satisfaction  and  prestige  which 
their  responsibility  deserves.  BRUCE 
WELCH,  DEPT.  OF  BOTANY,  DUKE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Deer,  Deer 

DEAR  SIRS:  Please  put  an  article  in 
Wildlife  on  whether  or  not  the  mule  deer 
or  the  Columbian  black-tailed  or  both 
could  be  stocked  in  North  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  state  had  more  big  game 
animals  we  would  draw  more  out-of- 
state  hunters.  We  have  bear,  boar,  and 
whitetail  deer;  but  only  white-tails  are 
commonly  found  in  eastern  forests,  and 
there  may  be  a  few  bear  and  wildcats. 
ANDY  GERARD,  ROCKY  MOUNT. 
DEAR  MR.  GERARD:  It  seems  that  at 
least  two  or  three  times  each  year  we  have 
requests  for  consideration  of  stocking 
exotic  species  of  big  game  in  North  Caro- 
lina. As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend such  action  since  the  species  which 
we  have  here  have  become  acclimated  to 
our  fields  and  forests  and  the  vegetation 
growing  in  them.  There  is  a  very  close 
and  "balanced"  relationship  between  wild 
animals  and  their  habitat.  To  introduce 
new  species  from  other  areas  has  the  effect 
of  disturbing  the  existing  "balance"  and 
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opening  many  possibilities  for  undesirable 
reaction.  It  would  be  very  easy,  for  ex- 
ample, to  introduce  a  disease  or  parasite 
which  would  have  very  serious  con- 
sequence on  our  own  fine  deer  herds. 

We  have  deer  now  in  those  places  where 
people  and  the  absence  of  stray  dogs  allow 
them  to  be.  We  have  also,  unfortunately, 
many  places  which  could  support  deer 
herds  except  for  the  illegal  hunting  and 
continual  harassment  by  stray  dogs.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  an  introduced 
species  would  do  any  better  than  our  own 
white-tails  in  these  localities. 

The  answer  to  more  big  game,  Mr. 
Gerard,  lies  not  in  seeking  new  species  but 
rather  in  developing  greater  tolerance  for 
those  we  now  have.  FRANK  B.  BARICK, 
CHIEF,  GAME  DIVISION. 

For  the  Record 

DEAR  SIRS:  As  you  probably  know, 
"wildlife"  is  an  important  part  of  the 
recreational  activities  for  both  military 
personnel  and  dependents  here  at  Cherry 
Point.  So  much  so  that  a  commissioned 
officer  is  assigned  duties  as  the  Station 
Game  Warden  and  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Officer. 

From  all  reports,  we  have  always  en- 
joyed a  very  close  relationship  with  the 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies. 
The  local  wildlife  protectors  work  together 
with  the  members  of  our  own  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Association,  and  it  wasn't  too 
long  ago  that  your  Mr.  Rod  Amundson 
spoke  to  this  group. 

I  am  certain  that  you  can  appreciate 
how  deeply  concerned  I  was  to  read  the 
editorial,  "Must  Wildlife  Be  Sacrificed  in 
the  Name  of  National  Defense?,"  in  the 
February  1962  edition  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina.  In  particular,  I  refer  to  that 
portion  in  which  the  writer  said,  "The 
Cherry  Point  base  has  absolute  control 
over  aircraft  activitiy  in  an  area  covering 
almost  five  counties,  and  a  record  of 
downing  a  fish-spotting  plane  and  killing 
its  occupants  because  the  plane  did  not 
have  proper  military  clearance." 

Being  stationed  here  at  the  time,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  and  would 
like  to  pass  on  some  of  the  facts  pertain- 
ing to  this  incident  for  your  information. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  accident  involving 
a  mid-air  collision  of  a  civilian  fish-spot- 
ting plane  and  a  Marine  jet  aircraft, 
which  occurred  in  August  1959 — over 
two  and  one-half  years  ago.  Both  planes 
crashed  and  were  destroyed,  but  the 
Marine  was  able  to  eject  safely. 

The  mid-air  collision  occurred  in  re- 
stricted area  R-123,  now  known  as  R-5306, 
at  an  altitude  of  1500  feet.  The  jet  air- 
craft was  on  an  authorized  flight,  operat- 
ing in  accordance  with  existing  regula- 
tions. It  was  under  radar  control  making 
a  ground  controlled  approach  to  the  air 
station.  The  civilian  aircraft  was  return- 
ing to  the  Beaufort-Morehead  City  airport 
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When  skiffs  blossom  like  water  lilies  on 
Tarheel  waters  and  fishing  poles  sprout 


from  every  other  passing-  vehicle,  spring 
has   arrived   in   earnest.    Let's   go,  too! 


from  a  fish-spotting  mission. 

It  is  not  abnormal  for  civilian  aircraft 
to  be  permitted  access  to  this  restricted 
area.  However,  prior  clearance  must  be 
obtained  from  the  air  station  so  that  our 
air  traffic  control  facilities  are  able  to  keep 
track  of  every  plane,  military  and  civilian, 
and  to  know  its  destination  and  route  at 
all  times — thereby  helping  to  prevent  an 
accident  of  this  type. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  choice  of 
words  of  the  writer,  anyone  not  familiar 
with  the  incident  might  think  that  the 
Marine  intentionally  downed  the  civilian 
plane  because  the  pilot  had  not  received 
permission  to  be  in  the  restricted  area. 


Although  I  am  certain  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  that  writer,  the  tenor  of  that 
particular  portion  of  the  editorial  did  cast 
the  Marine  Corps  in  a  very  bad  light. 

As  a  matter  for  your  personal  informa- 
tion, the  Director,  Bureau  of  Safety,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
"found  that  the  civilian  plane  was  flying 
above  the  prescribed  maximum  altitude, 
and  flying  in  a  restricted  area  without 
prior  clearance." 

In  view  of  this,  I  feel  that  the  inference 
of  the  editorial  was  not  justified.  F.  C. 
THARIN,  BRIGADIER  GENERAL, 
U.  S.  MARINE  CORPS  COMMAND- 
ING GENERAL. 
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There  are  both  fresh  and  salt- 
water marshes,  each  having  its 
own  wildlife  community.  These 
water  areas  must  be 


WILDLIFE 

of  the 

MARSH 


re/frfuskrat  is  one  of  the  most 
numerous  mammals  of  the  marsh. 
This  important  furbearer  eats 
mostly  water  vegetation. 


mportant  waterfowl 
areas,  marshes  are 
the  homes  of  ducks 
like  these  shovelers. 
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Some  fresh-water  marshes  have  good 
game  fish  populations.  The  flier 
does  well  in  acid  water  situations 
often  found  along  the  coast. 


Somewhat  smaller  than  the  king 
rail,  the  clapper  rail  is  a  gray 
and  buff  bird  primarily  of  the 
salt  marshes. 


The  American  egce|  adds  gr 
and  beauty  to  mcrrfy  mqrsh- 
of  North  Carolina,  its  m\  W- 
bright  yellow;  that  of  the'snowy*** 
egret  is  black. 
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The  insect-killing  jar  contains  only  a  dragonfly,  but  the  young  girl  hold- 
ing it  is  doing  more  than  adding  another  specimen  to  her  insect  collection. 
She  is  discovering  the  world  of  nature  at  school  camp — an  exciting  adven- 
ture in  learning  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Every  spring,  boys  and  girls 
from  several  Greensboro  elementary  schools  spend  a  week  at  Umstead  State 
Park  and  learn  their  lessons  from  the  land,  waters,  forest,  and  wildlife. 
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The  raging  forest  fire  on  our  May 
cover  is  not  a  pretty  sight,  but  it 
serves  to  remind  us  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  fire  out  of 
the  woods.  The  hungry  flames  de- 
stroy both  trees  and  wildlife  and 
leave  black  scars  as  monuments  to 
carelessness. 

According  to  information  provid- 
ed by  the  Division  of  Forestry  of 
the    Department    of    Conservation  .  •  '  Ldj^BL*?'- 

and  Development,  3,419  forest  fires 
burned  58,793  acres  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1961.  The  four  leading 
causes  were:  debris  burning,  32%;  smokers,  18%;  incendiary,  17%;  and 
campers  and  hunters,  12%.  Were  it  not  for  the  Division's  144  lookouts, 
trained  personnel,  and  modern  equipment,  fire  loss  would  have  been 
much  greater.  Color  photo  by  Jack  Dermid. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish- — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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At  the  first  national  Deer  Disease 
Symposium  held  recently  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  there  was  considerable 

TALK 

about 
DEER 

by  Frank  B.  Barick 

Chief,  Game  Division 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 
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B#EFORE  qualifying  for  employment  by  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  a  biologist  must  have  a  degree  in  wild- 
life management  from  an  accredited  college.  But  the  biol- 
ogist's training  does  not  end  when  he  graduates.  Like  other 
science-based  professions,  new  information  is  constantly  be- 
ing developed  by  research  stations,  colleges,  and  federal  and 
state  wildlife  agencies.  This  information  is  made  available 
to  the  practicing  biologist  through  the  pages  of  professional 
journals  or  during  wildlife  conferences. 

Such  conferences  are  attended  by  research  personnel,  field 
biologists,  administrators,  and  teachers  and  serve  to  keep 
them  up-to-date  on  recent  developments  and  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  wildlife  management.  Sometimes,  conferences  are 
national  in  scope  and  treat  conservation  problems  in  the 
broadest  sense.  At  other  times,  regional  conferences  are  held 
for  discussing  problems  common  to  a  particular  section  of 
the  country,  such  as  the  southeastern  states.  Special  confer- 
ences are  also  called  to  focus  attention  on  particularly  im- 
portant problems. 

A  special  conference  concerning  the  white-tailed  deer  was 
recently  held  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  purpose  of 
the  conference  was  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  all  the  informa- 
tion available  on  the  nutrition,  diseases  and  parasites,  and 
reproduction  of  deer.  Scientists  who  have  been  working  on 
these  and  related  problems  were  called  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  Canada,  to  present  the  results  of  their 
research. 

By  pooling  the  results  of  their  work,  scientists  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  can  concentrate  on  problems  needing 
further  study.  North  Carolina  was  represented  at  the  Georgia 
conference  by  personnel  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Corn- 


Like  cows  and  sheep,  white-tailed  deer  are  ruminants  or  cud 
chewers  with  complex  stomachs  divided  into  four  compartments. 
Microscopic  plants  and  animals  help  them  digest  their  food. 


mission,  State  College,  Duke  University,  United  States  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station. 

The  conference  covered  scheduled  subjects  in  considerable 
depth,  and  the  entire  proceedings  will  be  published  for  the 
use  of  biologists  unable  to  attend.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  summarize  all  the  facts  covered  during  the  intensive  three- 
day  session  in  a  magazine  article,  some  of  the  highlights,  trans- 
lated from  the  scientific  jargon  of  the  research  scientist  into 
everyday  language,  may  be  of  interest  to  Tarheel  conserva- 
tionists. 

Nutrition  of  Deer 

The  digestive  system  of  the  deer  classified  it  with  cows 
and  sheep  as  a  ruminant,  or  cud  chewer.  The  stomach  of  a 
cud  chewer  is  more  complex  than  that  of  a  dog,  or  a  cat  or 
man,  in  that  it  has  several  separate  compartments.  Cud  chew- 
ers feed  on  vegetation — grass,  leaves  or  twigs — and  it  takes 
a  lot  of  grass  to  make  a  pound  of  meat.  Ruminants  spend  a 
lot  of  time  collecting  food  which  they  store  in  the  rumen — 
one  of  the  four  compartments  of  the  stomach — and  then  they 
cough  up  the  parts  that  need  rechewing  at  their  leisure. 

Another  peculiar  thing  about  ruminants — including  deer — 
is  that  they  cannot  digest  their  food.  That  is  they  cannot 
digest  it  without  the  help  of  other  animals  and  plants  which 
live  in  their  digestive  tract.  These  animals  and  plants  are 
microscopic  in  size  and  are  mostly  protozoa  and  bacteria. 
But  what  they  lack  in  size  they  make  up  in  numbers,  for 
there  are  dozens  of  different  kinds  and  millions  of  each 
kind. 

These  microscopic  workers  are  specialists.  Each  kind  spec- 
ializes on  a  certain  type  of  food.  Some  specialize  on  twigs 
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Although  a  forest  may  appear  lush  and  green  from  an  overlook, 
it  may  not  contain  readily  available  food  in  sufficient  var- 
iety to  provide  deer  with  all  essential  elements  of  nutrition. 

and  others  on  grass,  and  some  only  on  certain  kinds  of  twigs 
or  certain  parts  of  the  twigs.  Any  food  that  any  animal  eats 
must  be  dissolved  before  it  can  be  carried  by  the  blood  to 
the  cells  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  since  the 
stomach  juices  of  the  higher  animals  cannot  dissolve  woody 
tissue  that  occurs  in  plants  they  have  got  to  have  this  "out- 
side help." 

The  fact  that  these  "outside  helpers"  are  such  specialists 
creates  interesting  problems  for  deer  and  for  the  biologists  who 
manage  them.  On  the  one  hand,  deer  must  carry  around  a 
tremendous  variety  of  microbial  digesters  to  dissolve  the  many 
different  kinds  of  shrubs  and  grasses  and  weeds  and  trees  that 
they  eat.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  eat 
the  kinds  of  food  for  which  they  do  not  have  digesters. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  diet  could  give  them  stomach 
trouble  and  no  amount  of  Turns  or  Pepto-Bismal  will  help 
them  if  they  do  not  have  the  right  kind  of  microbes  to  help 
them  digest  this  new  food.  This  is  the  reason  why  stockmen 
fattening  beef  make  the  change  to  the  fattening  diet  at  a 
very  gradual  rate.  This  is  also  why  emergency  feeding  of 
corn  or  alfalfa  to  starving  deer  usually  doesn't  do  much  good. 
If  emergency  feeding  is  to  be  done  it  should  be  of  the  same 
type  that  the  deer  have  been  feeding  on  right  along,  rather 
than  store-bought  food  that  they  "afe  not  accustomed  to. 

Deer  Require  Many  Foods 

Another  problem  stemming  from  the  peculiar  digestive 
procedures  of  deer  is  the  wide  variety  of  foods  necessary  to 
provide  them  with  the  essential  elements  of  nutrition.  In  man- 
aging livestock,  we  provide  all  of  the  essential  elements  by 
planting  special  kinds  of  pastures  treated  with  special  kinds 


of  fertilizer,  by  feeding  special  feed  mixes  of  various  types 
of  grains  supplemented  by  special  chemicals  and  additives. 

The  deer  needs  these  same  things  but  can't  get  them  by 
feeding  only  on  dogwood  or  red  maple  or  rhododendron.  No 
single  natural  food  contains  all  of  the  essential  food  elements. 
But  each  natural  food  contains  something  of  value  and 
the  deer  must  eat  many  different  kinds  of  natural  food  to 
obtain  a  balanced  diet  of  all  the  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals  necessary  for  good  health. 

Deer  are  smarter  than  people  because  they  don't  have  to 
go  to  school  to  learn  what  is  good  for  them.  They  just  know. 
They  have  a  knack  for  picking  out  the  very  best  foods.  Biol- 
ogists have  names  for  these  first  class  foods;  they  call  them 
"preferred"  foods,  or  "highly  palatable"  foods. 

Most  deer  problems  come  from  the  fact  that  deer  are  smart 
enough  to  pick  out  the  best  foods,  but  not  smart  enough  to 
practice  birth  control.  In  this  respect,  the  biologist  is  smarter 
than  the  deer,  but  he  in  turn  has  trouble  with  sportsman  con- 
trol. 

The  pattern  is  the  same  wherever  there  are  deer  and 
deer  hunters  and  biologists  employed  by  wildlife  commis- 
sions to  serve  the  deer  hunters.  Deer  are  restocked  on  new 
range  and  given  special  protection.  There  is  lots  of  good  food 
on  this  new  range  consisting  of  all  the  different  kinds  that 
deer  need.  The  deer  know  how  to  pick  it  out  and  they  do. 

Hunters  Are  Happy 

Having  all  this  good  food  the  deer  prosper  and  multiply. 
As  they  increase  in  numbers,  the  hunting  season  is  opened 
and  the  deer  hunters  are  happy  They  have  invested  in  a 
sound  program  of  wildlife  management  and  now  it  is  paying 
off.  But  while  they  are  congratulating  each  other  on  how 
smart  they  were  to  get  such  a  good  conservation  program 
going,  those  smart  deer  are  starting  to  make  trouble. 

Because  deer  are  not  conservationists.  Only  people  are 
conservationists.  And  there  are  many  kinds.  There  are  wild- 
life conservationists,  forest  conservationists,  soil  conserva- 
tionists, water  conservationists,  dickie-bird  conservationists, 


Whenever  deer  are  restocked  on  new  range,  they  prosper  and 
multiply  because  of  the  abundance  and  variety  of  food.  Deer 
hunters  are  happy,  but  if  herds  grow  too  big,  trouble  begins. 
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When  populations  have  increased  and  food  supplies  have  de- 
creased to  the  extent  that  deer  are  forced  to  feed  on  yellow 
pine  (above),  oak,  and  hickory  sprouts,  herds  cease  to  thrive. 


etc.,  etc.  The  wildlife  conservationists  are  proud  of  the  in- 
creasing deer  herds,  but  the  forest  conservationists  are  start- 
ing to  worry  because  they  are  afraid  that  those  increasing  deer 
are  going  to  eat  up  all  the  trees  that  they  have  been  con- 
serving. So  they  start  to  beat  the  drums  for  forest  conservation 
and  get  the  soil  conservationists  to  complain  about  soil  com- 
paction and  erosion,  and  the  water  conservationists  to  com- 
plain about  water  siltation  and  pollution. 

Equivalent  of  Sowbelly  and  Beans 

We  wildlifers  would  like  to  ignore  these  complaints  because 
we  are  mighty  proud  of  our  deer.  But  by  the  next  time  we 
look  we  see  that  our  deer  does  that  have  been  so  clever  with 
their  multiplication  tables  have  turned  the  tables  on  them- 
selves. They  have  now  increased  to  the  point  where  the 
rations  are  getting  mighty  thin,  and  before  long  they  have 
been  reduced  to  the  whitetail's  equivalent  of  sowbelly  and 
beans. 

Now  anybody  can  tell  you  that  a  man  can  live  on  sowbelly 
and  beans,  and  those  who  live  on  it  know  about  multiplica- 
tion. But  the  products  of  such  multiplication  often  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  because  babies  don't  do  too  well  on  sow- 
belly and  beans. 

Just  so,  baby  deer  don't  do  well  on  a  diet  restricted  to  a 
few  tough  oak  and  hickory  sprouts  that  have  already  been 
chawed  by  ma  and  pa  and  big  brother  and  sister  and  all  the 
cousins  and  in-laws.  Fortunately,  or  perhaps  unfortunately, 


we  don't  get  to  see  their  little  starved  bodies  because  their 
flesh  is  sweet,  and  their  bones  are  soft.  They  make  good  vit- 
tles  for  foxes  and  cats  and  coons  and  opossums  and  crows 
and  jays  and  vultures  and  mice  and  beetles  and  bugs  and 
slugs  and  microbes. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  many  time  and  many  places,  that 
a  small  number  of  healthy  deer  on  good  range  can  out- 
produce a  larger  number  of  underfed  deer  on  poor  range. 
What  is  poor  range?  Poor  range  is  range  that  no  longer  has 
the  full  variety  and  amount  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  food 
that  produce  healthy  deer.  Gone  or  substantially  reduced  are 
such  nutritious  body  builders  as  strawberry  bush,  dogwood, 
poplar,  and  maple.  Greenbrier  has  been  gnawed  down  to 
a  few  spindly  stems  and  there's  a  browse  line  on  the  honey- 
suckle. Of  course,  there  may  be  plenty  of  rhododendron  and 
laurel  and  ivy,  and  the  food  energy  in  these  will  keep  the 
older  deer  going,  but  they  also  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
poisonous  material  and  a  sustained  diet  restricted  to  these 
foods  can  be  lethal. 

Solution  To  Deer  Problems 

The  solution  to  the  overabundant  deer  problem  is  both 
ludicrously  simple  and  frustratingly  difficult.  It  consists  of 
two  parts:  1)  reducing  the  population,  and  2)  increasing  the 
food  supply.  The  most  effective  way  to  reduce  the  population 
is  to  harvest  more  deer;  the  most  effective  way  to  increase 
the  food  supply  is  to  harvest  more  timber.  The  hard  part  of 
harvesting  more  deer  is  getting  the  sportsman  to  cooperate 
in  setting  more  liberal  seasons;  the  hard  part  of  harvesting 
more  timber  is  getting  the  forester  to  cooperate  in  modifying 
the  cutting  plan.  And  that's  why  the  biologist  finds  himself 
between  a  stone  and  a  hard  place.  As  a  professional,  he  can 
diagnose  the  malady  but  he  needs  some  help  in  administering 
the  cure. 

We  started  our  story  by  telling  how  biologists  maintain 
their  professional  status  by  continuing  their  education  through 
reading  technical  journals  and  attending  conferences.  We 
reported  on  some  of  the  more  recently  developed  research 
information  emanating  from  one  such  conference.  Many  other 
interesting  subjects  about  the  physiology  and  productivity 
of  deer  were  covered  at  the  Georgia  conference.  Perhaps  we 
can  cover  some  more  of  these  in  subsequent  reports. 


Too  many  deer  on  a  range  mean  death  by  starvation  or  dis- 
ease. The  solution  to  overpopulation  problems  can  be  found  in 
reducing  herds  by  hunting  or  by  increasing  the  food  supply. 
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Courtesy  Virginia   Electric   and   Power  Company 


The  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company  is  spending-  about  a 
half -million  dollars  to  build  a  weir  (arrow)  at  Gaston  Dam  on 
the  Roanoke  River  to  maintain  downstream  water  quality. 


Big  Dams,  Little  Bugs,  and  Light  Wat 

by  Dr.  F.  F.  Fish 

Assistant  Chief,  Fish  Division 

Warm  water  weighs  less  than  cold  water.  Microorganisms  use 
oxygen.  These  simple  statements  become  extremely  complex  and 
interesting  when  applied  to  the  management  of  power  reservoirs. 


^^IVEN  two,  thirty  gallon  containers  of  water,  an  extreme- 
ly accurate  set  of  scales,  a  thermometer,  and  sufficient  curios- 
ity you  could  determine  that  thirty  gallons  of  water  at  72° 
weighs  one  ounce  less  than  thirty  gallons  of  water  at  70°. 
Also,  "tiny  bugs"  which  we  call  bacteria  and  which  decom- 
pose dead  plants  and  animals,  breathe  oxygen — even  as  you 
and  I. 

These  seemingly  unrelated  and  unimportant  gems  should 
qualify  for  champion  and  runner-up,  respectively  of  useless 
bits  of  information  for  the  fisherman.  Actually  these  two 
little  facts  of  life  are  costing  the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company  around  half  a  million,  dollars'  ■  to  protect,  among 
Other  things,  the  fishes  of  the  Roartoke  River.     '  - 

VEPCO  is  sinking  the  half  a  million  in  a  weir  that  will 
rise  some  85  feet  above  the  reservoir  floor  just  behind  the 
dam,  and  box  in  the  intakes  to  the  Gaston  powerhouse  now 
under  construction  at  the  head  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Res- 
ervoir. The  term  "sinking"  is  used  advisedly  for  when  the 
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Gaston  Reservoir  fills  during  the  fall  of  1962,  the  weir  will 
be  drowned  by  the  rising  waters  never  to  be  seen  again — ■ 
certainly  not  by  any  man  now  alive. 

Hero  and  Villian 

Why  VEPCO  should  go  to  all  this  trouble  and  expense  to 
build  the  weir  and  just  how  it  will  protect  downstream  water 
quality  may  not  be  clear  until  we  visualize  what  takes"  place 
in  a  natural  lake  during  the  normal  annual  cycle.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  cycle  that  the  two  little  gems  of  useless  information 
mentioned  earlier,  play  leading  roles — one  we  might  cast 
as  the  hero  and  one  the  villian. 

The  hero  is  the  part  played  in  the  lake  by  the  fact  of 
physics  that  a  given  volume  of  water  "loses  weight"  (i.e.  be- 
comes less  dense)  as  temperature  is  increased. 

Picking  a  place  to  start  at  some  time  in  the  year,  assume  a 
hypothetical  Piedmont  North  Carolina  deep  lake  and  the  time 
as  late  February.  Reading  a  thermometer  between  shivers  you 
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would  find  the  lake  water  very  close  to  the  same  temperature 
throughout — from  head  to  foot  and  from  top  to  bottom.  See 
Figure  1.  The  student  of  physics  would  say  the  lake  water 
approached  uniform  density  and,  because  of  this  fact,  very 
little  effort  is  required  to  stir  the  lake  water  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  wind,  blowing  across  a  lake,  generates  movement  of 
water.  The  force  exerted  by  the  wind  tries  to  pile  up  the 
water  on  the  shore  toward  which  the  breeze  is  blowing  and, 
the  harder  the  wind  blows,  the  higher  the  pile  would  be  ex- 
cept for  the  well  known  fact  that  water  doesn't  pile  very 
well.  What  happens  is  that  the  water  piles  down  with  enough 
force  to  start  a  subsurface  current  running  opposite  to  the 
wind  which  brings  water  back  to  the  opposite  shore  for  the 
wind  to  blow  across  the  lake  again.  In  short,  wind  action 
sets  up  circulation  within  the  lake  and,  in  late  February 
when  the  water  is  all  the  same  temperature,  it  doesn't  require 
too  strong  a  wind  to  move  the  lake  water  clear  to  the  very 
bottom. 

Spring  Brings  a  Change 

Now  comes  spring  and  the  sun  really  goes  to  work.  The  in- 
flowing streams  become  warm  as  do  the  surface  waters  of 
the  lake.  Even  the  surrounding  land  absorbs  the  sun's  heat 
and  transmits  some  of  it  to  the  lake  waters.  As  the  surface 
waters  warm,  they  also  become  lighter  as  we  found  earlier 
with  our  two,  thirty  gallon  containers  of  water.  Because  of 
their  difference  in  weight  and  their  corresponding  difference 
in  density,  the  surface  waters  no  longer  will  mix  so  freely 
with  the  cooler  waters  beneath.  The  wind  continues  to 
circulate  the  surface  layers  but  now,  the  greater  density  of  the 
cooler  subsurface  waters  prevents  the  return  current  from 
reaching  quite  as  deep  as  it  did  when  all  water  was  of  the 
same  temperature. 

Slowly  the  pattern  shown  in  Figure  2  develops  wherein 
the  surface  waters  circulate  freely  over  a  somewhat  cooler 
subsurface  layer.  This  cooler  layer  is  invaded  by  the  surface 
waters  only  during  occasional  and  exceptionally  strong  wind 
storms.  All  of  this  lies  over  a  deep,  cold,  dense  layer  that 
has  lost  almost  all  contact  with  the  surface  waters  and  which 
circulates  not  at  all. 

By  late  August,  the  warming  cycle  has  reached  its  peak 
and  begins  slowly  to  subside.  As  Figure  3  shows,  the  late 
summer  lake  condition  is  not  too  much  different  from  that 
of  late  spring:  the  freely  circulating  surface  layer  is  deeper; 
the  underlying  stratum  which  is  occasionally  invaded  by  sur- 
face water  is  somewhat  thinner;  but,  the  most  important  point 
of  all  is  that  the  cold,  dense  bottom  layer  is  still  there  and 
the  water  in  it  hasn't  moved  since  early  spring. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  story,  we  could  stop  the  lake  pat- 
terns at  this  point,  but  lest  someone  raise  the  point  "how  does 
she  get  back?"  one  short  paragraph  will  complete  the  annual 
cycle. 

Fall  Overturn 

With  the  longer,  cooler  nights  and  the  fewer  hours  of 
sunshine  that  come  with  early  September,  the  inflowing  tribu- 
taries cool,  as  do  the  lake  surface  waters,  by  loss  of  heat 
to  the  cooler  air.  And,  as  the  surface  waters  cool  they  also 
become  heavier  and  sink  right  through  the  then  warmer  and 
less  dense  subsurface  layers — ultimately  reaching  and  stir- 
ring up  the  stagnant  bottom  layer  in  a  grand  finale  often 
called  the  "fall  overturn." 

When  the  surface  waters  have  cooled  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  prevails  at  the  lake  bottom,  we  are  right  back  to  the 
pattern  portrayed  in  Figure  1.  This  is  how  the  fisherman 


Figure  1.  Late  Winter  Reservoir  Conditions.  Practically  the 
same  temperature  and  oxygen  content  from  lake  top  to  bottom. 


Figure  3.  Late  Summer  Reservoir  Conditions.  Firmly  estab- 
lished layers  with  no  oxygen  in  the  cold,  dense  bottom  layer. 


gets  a  break  from  the  seemingly  useless  fact  that  water  be- 
comes denser  as  it  cools.  Were  this  not  so,  the  bottom  waters 
of  all  our  lakes  would  contain  nothing  but  stagnant  water  in 
which  most  of  the  nutrients  needed  for  fish  growth  would  be 
irretrievably  locked  in  the  permanently  dormant  bottom 
waters. 

Role  of  Microorganisms 

Now  to  the  other  characters  of  the  story — those  oxygen- 
consuming  microorganisms  collectively  called  bacteria,  bugs, 
or  what  have  you.  Their  chief  purpose  in  life  is  to  decompose 
dead  plant  and  animal  remains  so  that  all  the  constituent 
elements  in  them  can  be  released  for  recombination  into  liv- 
ing organisms.  This  is  a  very  important  job  if  you  stop  to 
think  about  it. 

Were  it  not  for  these  creatures  of  decay,  all  nutritive  ele- 
ments would  be  locked  up  in  dead  plants  and  animals  and 
starvation  of  the  few  survivors  soon  would  leave  this  earth 
an  extremely  dead  planet.  However  invaluable  these  little 
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Figure  2.  Late  Spring  Reservoir  Conditions.  Layering  is  al- 
most established  now  with  heat  being  absorbed  at  the  surface. 


Figure  4.  Late  Summer  Conditions  with  a  Weir.  Well -oxygen- 
ated surface  waters  are  discharged  into  the  river  with  a  weir. 


beasties  of  decomposition  may  be,  nonetheless,  those  con- 
cerned in  our  story  at  least,  do  consume  free  oxygen  just  as 
do  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life. 

Now  to  weave  this  fact  into  the  lakewater  cycle. 

Lake  waters  contain  all  sorts  of  plant  and  animal  remains — 
ranging  from  the  hundreds  to  thousands  of  microscopic  forms 
present  in  every  drop,  through  the  sewage  and  the  many  or- 
ganic industrial  wastes  discharged  into  our  lakes  or  their  tribu- 
taries, to  the  dead  branches,  leaves,  frogs,  and  fishes  which 
settle  into  the  quiet  water  of  a  lake. 

All  of  these  once-living  substances  are  just  so  much  food 
for  the  organisms  of  decomposition.  They  go  to  work  on 
the  dead  material  with  gusto,  taking  time  only  to  double 
their  numbers  about  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  through  the 
collective  "breathing"  of  their  unbelievably  huge  numbers, 
create  a  severe  demand  upon  the  free  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  water.  What  is  more,  these  bacteria  have  top  priority 
upon  that  oxygen.  If  any  is  present,  they  get  it  first  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  left  for  the  fishes  which  need  it  too,  that 


is  just  too  bad  for  the  fishes.  That  is  why  polluted  water  so 
often  ends  up  with  a  fish  kill. 

Lake  waters  very  quickly  would  be  robbed  of  all  dissolved 
oxygen  by  saprophytic  bacteria  were  it  not  for  a  constant 
recharge  that  comes  from  only  two  principal  sources:  solution 
of  oxygen  from  the  air  and  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  by 
aquatic  plants,  usually  microscopic,  which  produce  far  more 
oxygen  in  sunlight  than  they  consume  during  darkness. 

You  may  have  noted,  however,  that  the  only  sources  of 
oxygen  recharge,  operate  at  the  water  surface  or,  at  most, 
only  within  that  depth  to  which  sunlight  can  penetrate  to 
nourish  the  oxygen-producing  aquatic  plants.  The  zone  of  re- 
charge is  very  shallow  in  most  waters — usually  well  within 
the  layer  of  surface  circulation. 

Viewing  the  late  summer  lake  pattern  of  Figure  3,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  freely  circulating  surface 
waters,  oxygen  recharge  normally  will  amply  compensate  for 
the  bacterial  oxygen  demand  and  oxygen  concentrations  will 
remain  high.  Recharge  may  or  may  not  keep  pace  with  the 
oxygen  demands  made  in  the  middle  layer  of  occasional  move- 
ment. But  certainly  there  is  little  hope  for  any  oxygen  re- 
charge in  the  deep,  dark,  stagnant  waters  of  the  lake  bottom. 
In  many  deep  lakes,  bacterial  decomposition  has  claimed  all 
available  oxygen  from  the  deeper  waters  by  midsummer  and 
this  oxygen-less  condition  will  persist  until  the  fall  overturn 
occurs. 

Weir  Maintains  Downstream  Water  Quality 

Now,  to  transpose  the  completed  lake  story  to  a  power 
reservoir  and,  at  long  last,  to  develop  the  point  of  that  half- 
million  dollar  investment  in  the  Gaston  weir.  A  power  res- 
ervoir has  been  called,  rather  descriptively,  a  "half-lake."  A 
glance  at  Figure  4  (merely  a  dam  and  weir  super-imposed 
upon  Figure  3)  shows  why.  Not  only  is  a  power  reservoir 
just  half  a  lake  in  section,  but  it  usually  has  another  funda- 
mental difference  which  an  engineer  can  justify  economically: 
namely,  the  outlet  has  been  shifted  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom.  With  the  lake  story  in  mind,  it  is  now  obvious  why 
many  power  reservoirs  discharge  cooler  waters  than  would 
a  natural  lake  during  late  summer.  It  is  equally  apparent  why 
this  discharge  may  contain  so  little  dissolved  oxygen  that  a 
fish  cannot  live  in  the  stream  below  the  dam. 

The  very  high  probability  that  just  this  very  situation  would 
develop  following  the  construction  of  Gaston  Dam,  convinc- 
ed VEPCO  that  some  preventative  measure  was  needed  if  the 
Roanoke  River  was  to  continue  to  provide  its  vital  services 
in  the  valley  below.  One  such  service  is  the  preservation  of 
game-fish  habitat;  another  is  the  assimilation  of  treated  wastes 
from  the  industries  and  municipalities  of  Roanoke  Rapids 
and  Weldon. 

VEPCO  provided  a  large-scale  model  for  pilot  studies  to 
determine  just  what  that  preventative  measure  should  be  by 
constructing  a  weir  in  their  Roanoke  Rapids  Reservoir  in 
1957.  An  inter-agency  study  conducted  that  year  in  which, 
among  others,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the 
State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee  participated,  provided 
basic  data  by  which  an  assumption  could  be  tested  that  a 
high  weir  would  selectively  pass  only  high  quality  water  from 
a  reservoir.  The  characteristics  of  the  weir  now  being  con- 
structed in  Gaston  Reservoir  were  designed  from  the  basic 
study  data  by  VEPCO's  engineers  as  the  means  most  likely 
to  maintain  high  quality  water  in  the  Roanoke  River  valley. 

And  all  of  this — to  the  tune  of  half  a  million  dollars — 
just  because  water  "loses  weight"  as  it  is  heated  .  .  .  and  be- 
cause some  varieties  of  bugs  breathe  free  oxygen! 
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Public  Hearings  on  1962-1963  Hunt ing  Regulations 

At  its  April  2  meeting  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  set  up  a  schedule 
for  a  series  of  public  hearings  to  be  conducted  in  each  of  the  nine  Commission 
districts.  The  hearings  are  designed  to  give  hunters  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  desires  with  regards  to  the  1962-1983  seasons  for  hunting  upland  game. 
Following  are  the  dates,  times  and  places  for  the  hearings: 


May  15, 

1962 

District 

9 

Sylva 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  16, 

1962 

District 

8 

Morganton 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  17, 

1962 

District 

7 

Dobson 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  18, 

1962 

District 

6 

Albemarle 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  21, 

1962 

District 

5 

Graham 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  22, 

1962 

District 

4 

Elizabethtown 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  23, 

1962 

District 

3 

Rocky  Mount 

City  Court  Room 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  24, 

1962 

District 

2 

New  Bern 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

May  25, 

1962 

District 

1 

Edenton 

Courthouse 

7:30 

p.m. 

Reminder  to  Boat  Owners 

With  boating  activity  getting  into  full  swing  during  the  month  of  May, 
Tarheel  boat  owners  are  again  reminded  that  legal  requirements  must  be  met  be- 
fore boats  may  be  operated  on  the  waters  of  the  State.  First  requirement  is  that 
all  boats  powered  by  machinery  of  more  than  ten  horsepower  must  be  registered 
with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  and  operators  of  such  boats  must  have 
in  their  possession  a  valid  certificate  of  registration.  Owners  of  new  boats 
who  wish  to  put  their  boats  in  operation  immediately  may  use  a  valid  bill  of 
sale  in  lieu  of  a  registration  certificate  for  a  period  of  20  days  or  until  a 
certificate  of  registration  is  issued,  whichever  is  the  shorter  period. 


Boat  owners  are  also  cautioned  that  boats  must  be  equipped  with  Coast  Guard- 
approved  lighting,  safety  and  life  saving  equipment  before  they  may  be  operated 
legally.  Wildlife  protectors  have  been  instructed  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  equipment  used  on  boats,  and  to  enforce  strictly  all  laws  pertaining  to  boat- 
ing safety  in  effort  to  keep  boating  accidents  to  a  minimum  during  the  coming 
boating  season. 


Equipment 


in 
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High  and  muddy  waters  of  Swift  Creek  tumble  over  the  dam 
at  Barber's  Mill  near  Clayton.  The  angler  on  right  holds  a  bow 
net  for  white  shad;  these  on  the  mill  tempt  robins  with  worms. 


Photo  Feature 

w 

■  WHEN  riverbanks  glow  with  myriad  blossoms  of  red- 
bud  and  dogwood  and  when  swelling  buds  explode  into 
traceries  of  green,  men  flock  to  the  rivers  of  eastern  North 
Carolina.  It  is  springtime,  and  warming  temperatures  and 
rising  waters  put  fish  on  the  move.  Shad,  herring,  and  striped 


The  white  shad,  a 
favorite  of  both  fish- 
erman and  gourmet, 
spends  most  of  its 
life  in  the  ocean. 
It  is  caught  during 
spring  spawning  runs. 


by  Jack  Dermid 


bass  move  upstream  from  sea  and  sound  to  their  spawning 
grounds.  Suckers,  robin,  and  white  perch  migrate  up  from 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  rivers  themselves. 

All  along  the  way,  there  are  places  where  fish  congregate 
and  linger  awhile  before  moving  on  or  where  an  obstacle, 
such  as  a  dam,  stops  them  entirely.  It  is  in  these  areas  that 
fishermen  also  congregate  to  reap  a  harvest  of  both  fish  and 
fun.  Some  favorite  areas  are  along  the  Roanoke  River  near 
Weldon  where  striped  bass  lure  anglers  from  many  states, 
along  the  Tar  near  Rocky  Mount  where  shad  take  spoons 
cast  into  the  current,  and  along  the  Neuse  near  Smithfield 
where  the  night  is  pierced  by  lanterns  and  by  the  sound  of 
outboards  as  anglers  ply  dark  waters  with  bow  nets.  The 
list  of  good  fishing  spots  is  too  long  to  enumerate  here. 

But  one  thing  should  always  be  considered — that  the  fish 
of  Tarheel  rivers  are  a  valuable  natural  resource.  They  are 
worth  safeguarding  (see  a  related  article  on  page  7)  so  that 
there  will  always  be  runs  of  fish  when  its  springtime  on  the 
river.  Please  turn  the  page  for  more  pictures. 
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Two  shad  fishermen  seem  lost  in  the  big  world  of  night  while 
drifting  down  the  Neuse  River  near  Cox's  Ferry.  Front  man 
holds  bow  net  while  his  companion  guides  boat  in  strong  cur- 
rent. When  their  run  is  completed,  they  motor  back  upstream 
to  begin  over  again.  Fishing  is  more  successful  at  night  unless 
water  is  muddy  enough  to  hide  net  from  the  elusive  shad. 


'Ahoy  there,  ony  luck?" 


"How's  this!' 


The  swift-flowing  Roanoke  River  slides 
beneath  the  anchored  boat  of  two 
successful  anglers.  Their  bait  of  cut 
mullet,  moving  life-like  in  the  current, 
produced  a  good  catch  of  striped 
bass  or  rockfish  near  Weldon.  Other 
fishermen  prefer  to  drift  the  river 
for  rock  with  long-handled  dip  nets. 
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An  experienced  shad  fisherman,  like  Norwood  Johnson  of 
Smithfield,  knows  the  "feel"  of  the  fish  when  it  strikes  the  net. 
Then  the  net  is  raised  and  the  shad  dumped  into  the  boat  be- 
fore it  can  escape.  Sometimes  several  are  caught  at  one  time. 


A  fish  fry  on  the  river  is  as  much  a  part  of  shad  fishing  as 
drifting  with  a  net.  After  several  hours  of  successful  sport, 
these  anglers  prepare  for  a  feast  that  will  be  long  remembered. 
The  white  shad's  claim  to  fame  lies  in  its  eating  qualities. 


Fish  snagging  at  Buckhorn 


The  angler  shown  has  a  treble  hook  and  a  lead  weight  attached 
to  a  short  cane  pole.  He  drags  the  hook  up  and  down  and  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  water  below  Buckhorn  Dam  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River  near  Moncure  until  a  fish  is  snagged.  This 
time  he  raised  a  hickory  shad;  next,  perhaps,  a  redhorse  sucker. 
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THIS  IS  MY  JOB 


FIFTH  IN  A  SERIES 


by  David  L.  Taylor 

Biologist,  District  6 


Planning  for  Wildlife 


District  biologists  cooperate  with  landown- 
ers in  making  wildlife  management  plans 
for  individual  farms.  The  Commission  pro- 
vides many  of  the  planting  materials  free. 


Author  David  Taylor  (right)  surveys  an  Anson  County  farm 
with  owner  Buck  Wheless  and  plots  the  location  of  existing 
food  and  cover  before  making  long-range  management  plan. 


WOULD  like  to  know  more  about  that  farm  planning 
for  wildlife  you  mentioned — just  what  is  it?"  An  old  gentle- 
man asked  as  I  finished  my  talk  to  the  adult  farmers'  class 
at  a  local  high  school. 

"Is  that  the  same  kind  of  work  you  did  -for  my  neighbor, 
Mr.  Broadacres,  when  you  drew  a  map  locating  food  and 
cover  planting  sites?"  Another  listener  queried  before  I  could 
explain. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "but  drawing  a  map  is  only  a  small 
part  of  planning  for  wildlife.  A  wildlife  farm  plan  is  a 
schedule  of  practices  that  the  landowner  follows  to  improve 
habitat  or  living  conditions  for  quail,  rabbits  and  other 
small  game.  The  map  simply  shows  where  food  and  cover 
plantings  should  be  made  to  improve  existing  wildlife  habitat 
or  to  create  new  habitat.  It  is  the  guide  to  sound,  efficient 
management." 

Plan  Begins  with  Survey 

In  preparing  a  farm  wildlife  plan,  the  landowner  and  a 
district  biologist  get  together  by  appointment  and  look  over 
the  farm.  Crop  rotation  and  other  farm  practices  are  dis- 
cussed so  that  the  biologist  can  recommend  game  manage- 
ment practices  which  can  be  coordinated  with  other  activities, 
thus  keeping  labor  to  a  minimum.  Then  all  fields  and  wood- 
lots  are  visited,  and  the  biologist  notes  what  natural  food  and 
cover  plants  are  growing  on  the  land,  where  they  are  located, 
their  abundance  and  dispersal,  and  the  relationship  of  food 
to  cover.  During  the  survey,  the  tentative  locations  of 
practical  planting  sites  for  habitat  improvement  are  pointed 
out. 

Planting  sites  might  include  field  borders,  small  openings 
in  the  woods,  gullies,  sawmill  clearings,  old  logging  roads, 
abandoned  tobacco  beds,  ditch  banks,  and  small  corners  in 
pastures  where  livestock  can  be  excluded,  fallow  fields,  and 
middles  of  young  pine  plantations.  Even  small  clearings 
near  buildings  are  included,  since  quail  and  rabbits  often 
range  close  to  farm  houses  where  they  provide  year-around 
enjoyment. 

Planting  Materials  Varied 

Perennial  shrub  lespedeza,  annual  seed  mixture,  ladino 
clover,  annual  lespedeza,  and  pasture  grasses  are  used  where 
food  plantings  are  needed.  Two  perennials,  sericea  lespedeza 
and  multiflora  rose,  are  used  for  cover.  Sericea  produces 
dense  cover  about  three  feet  high  and  is  particularly  adapted 
to  growing  on  poor  or  eroded  soils.  Multiflora  rose  is  a 
dual-purpose  plant,  providing  both  cover  for  wildlife  and  a 
fence  capable  of  holding  livestock. 

Planting  materials  may  be  used  in  any  combination  to 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  in  providing  better  wildlife 
habitat.  Most  of  them  are  provided  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  free  of  charge. 

Although  quarter-acre  food  and  cover  plantings  are  the 
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recommended  size,  their  size  and  pattern  will  depend  upon  the 
availability  of  sites.  But  the  quarter-acre  plots  should  average 
one  to  every  twenty  acres  of  farm  land  for  best  results. 

Most  farms  are  too  large  to  completely  develop  for  wild- 
life in  a  single  year.  From  his  field  notes,  the  district  biologist 
works  up  a  detailed  management  plan  map  showing  where 
habitat  plantings  are  to  be  made  the  first  year  and  each 
succeeding  year  until  they  are  all  established.  The  locations 
and  compositions  of  the  plantings  are  decided  upon  only 
after  a  careful  study  of  existing  conditions.  The  type  of  farm- 
ing, crop  rotation,  field  drainage,  and  soil  fertility  are  all 
taken  into  account. 

In  preparing  the  farm  wildlife  plan,  the  biologist  makes  use 
of  his  knowledge  of  soils,  botany,  ecology,  feeding  habits 
of  farm  game,  and  basic  farming  principles.  The  completed 
map  and  a  list  of  instructions  are  given  to  the  landowner 
who  puts  the  plan  into  operation.  All  details  are  included: 
the  amount  of  planting  materials  for  each  site,  planting  in- 
structions, yearly  schedule  of  plantings  to  be  made,  the  plant- 
ing pattern,  fertilization,  cultivation  or  mulching,  and  main- 
tenance. 

Other  Beneficial  Practices 

Other  practices  beneficial  to  wildlife,  which  do  not  involve 
planting,  may  be  included  in  the  management  plan: 

1.  Clean  one  side  of  a  ditch  bank  one  year  and  the  other 
side  the  following  year  so  that  some  cover  will  always  be 
available. 

2.  Disk  strips  across  broomsedge  fields  or  other  idle  land 


to  encourage  the  entry  of  food-producing  native  legumes  and 
annual  weeds. 

3.  Leave  narrow  strips  of  grain  or  hay  along  woodland 
borders  to  provide  additional  cover  and  nesting  sites. 

4.  Delay  as  long  as  possible  the  mowing  of  hay  fields  and 
meadows  so  that  quail  can  hatch  and  young  rabbits  will  have 
time  to  leave  their  nests. 

5.  Delay  winter  plowing  until  available  food  has  been 
used  by  game. 

6.  Make  artificial  cover  for  rabbits  from  pine  laps,  fruit 
tree  prunings,  or  similar  materials. 

7.  Fence  out  unproductive  areas  in  pastures  for  use  by 
game. 

8.  Strip  crop  where  possible.  The  edge  where  two  crops 
meet  provides  ideal  feeding  and  nesting  places  for  quail  and 
rabbits. 

9.  Disk  and  fertilize  native  food  plants,  such  as  partridge 
pea  and  beggar  tick,  to  promote  good  seed  production. 

10.  Pen  up  dogs  and  cats  during  the  nesting  season  of 
farm  game.  Although  this  is  not  a  farming  practice,  it  will 
pay  dividends  in  more  wildlife. 

Depending  upon  the  interest  and  inclination  of  individual 
landowners,  squirrel  and  wood  duck  nesting  box  plans  are 
included  in  the  farm  plan.  And  information  on  the  manage- 
ment of  both  waterfowl  and  mourning  doves  may  be  supplied. 

As  I  turned  the  meeting  back  to  the  program  chairman, 
the  old  gentleman  asked,  "Would  you  make  such  a  plan  for 
me?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I'll  be  glad  to — it's  part  of  my  job." 


A  farm  map  showing-  the  locations 
of  existing  food  and  cover  as  well  as 
sites  for  future  planting's  provides  a 
working  guide  for  efficient  wildlife 
management.  All  practices  are  co- 
ordinated with  regular  farm  activ- 
ities to  keep  labor  at  a  minimum. 
The  key  below  identifies  plantings 
and  marks  dates  of  establishment. 


A  Shrub  lespedeza-sericea 

lespedeza  planting 

B  Annual  seed  planting 

C  Shrub  lespedeza  alone 

•  •  ■  •  New  multiflora  rose  fence 

j*   Established  multiflora 

rose  fence 

62  Year  planting  established 

.'   Boundary  of  planting 

 Farm  boundary 

</  . . .  Power  line 

S  f 

■f  . . .  Wire  fence 
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Quail  Paradise 


by  John  F.  Lentz 

President,   Sandhills   Rod   and   Gun  Club 
Photos  by  C.  B.  Kirkley 


Through  long-term  farm  planning  and  man- 
agement— see  preceding  article — two  Ellerbe 
men  create  a  quail  paradise  on  their  farm. 


I 


N  RICHMOND  County,  habitat  im- 
provement for  quail  has  proved  an  im- 
mense success  for  two  Ellerbe  men,  J. 
Elsie  Webb,  attorney  and  Highway  Com- 
missioner, and  Ralph  Webb,  lumberman. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  quail  population 
on  their  1,500-acre  farm  was  at  a  very 
low  point.  There  was  little  sign  of  roosts 
and  wallows  where,  years  before,  there 
had  been  an  abundance  of  quail.  The 
Webb  brothers  realized  that  if  the  pleas- 
ures of  quail  hunting  were  to  be  enjoyed 
something  had  to  be  done  to  bring  the 
birds  back.  They  got  busy. 

The  first  thing  that  they  tried  to  im- 
prove hunting  was  the  release  of  pen- 
raised  quail.  Restocking  efforts  proved 
unsatisfactory,  since  the  semi-wild  birds 
attracted  stray  cats  and  other  predators 
and  provided  them  with  free  meals. 

Since  stocking  was  not  the  answer  to 
better  quail  hunting,  the  Webb  brothers 
conferred  with  biologists  from  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  learned 
about  planting  food  and  cover  patches 
for  farm  game.  Using  planting  materials 
distributed  free  by  the  Commission,  they 
embarked  upon  a  long-range  habitat  im- 
provement program. 

At  first,  field  borders  of  shrub  and 
sericea  lespedeza  and  food  patches  of 
annual  seed  mixture  were  planted.  The 
coveys  increased,  and  as  they  increased, 
Elsie  and  Ralph  planted  more  and  more 
food  and  cover.  Now,  in  addition  to 
Commission  distributed  materials,  they 
sow  fields  to  peas,  soybeans,  and  grains 
for  land  improvement  purposes.  Grain 
is  also  sown  in  the  fall  and  left  unharvest- 
ed  for  wildlife.  At  the  present  time,  about 
125  acres  are  in  lespedeza,  peas,  soy- 
beans, and  grain. 

Through  habitat  planning  and  improve- 
ment, the  Webb  brothers  have  more  than 
tripled  the  quail  population  on  their 


farm.  One  day  last  winter,  22  coveys  of 
quail  were  located  in  a  single  day — a 
record.  But  more  coveys  were  passed  by. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  40 
coveys  range  on  the  entire  farm. 

The  Webb  brothers  practice  conser- 
vation in  their  hunting,  too.  Rarely  is  a 
covey  shot  down  below  six  birds,  and 
then  only  through  a  mistake.  Elsie  and 
Ralph  believe  that  400  quail  can  be  har- 


Jim  Weaver  and  Elsie  Webb  move  in  on 
the  covey  as  Diamond  and  Dan  honor  Spot 
who  made  the  point.  The  Webb  brothers 


Fields  of  lespedeza  (above),  peas,  soybeans, 
and  grain  abound  on  the  Webb  farm.  They 
are  left  unharvested  for  the  use  of  game. 


vested  annually  from  their  lands  without 
damaging  the  breeding  stock.  And  that 
many  birds  can  provide  a  wealth  of  sport 
for  them  and  their  guests. 

The  success  of  the  Webb  brothers  in 
producing  better  hunting  through  habitat 
management  is  proof  that  if  quail  are 
provided  a  good  home — with  adequate 
food,  cover,  and  protection — they  will 
return  and  increase. 


found  habitat  improvement — not  restock- 
ing— the  answer  to  more  quail  and  bet- 
ter hunting.  Breeding  stock  is  protected. 
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THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION  POSES  A 
VITAL  QUESTION 


Time  For  Another 

NOAH'S  ARK? 


FISH  LIKE  THE 
CRAPPIE  SHOWN  AND 
WATERFOWL  MAY  GO  FIRST 


^^LARMS  flash  throughout  the  early-warning  network. 
Governmental  officials,  military  personnel  and  civilians  alike 
seek  shelter  as  nuclear  explosions  rock  major  targets  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Towering  clouds  rise  from  the 
first  awesome  blasts  and  drift  across  the  North  American 
continent,  depositing  deadly  radioactive  fallout.  This  is  the 
war  which  mankind  has  feared  since  the  first  atom  was  split. 

American  citizens  are  now  awakened  to  their  own  needs 
for  survival.  Shelter  construction,  ranging  from  the  elabor- 
ate to  the  crude,  is  underway.  Stocks  of  emergency  foods, 
perhaps  to  last  two  weeks,  are  being  stored  away  in  com- 
munity and  private  shelters. 

What  will  the  survivors  find,  however,  when  they  emerge 
from  their  shelters?  Wild  creatures  have  sustained  man  as 
food  through  many  emergencies  but  how  would  they  fare 
in  a  nuclear  attack?  In  fact,  what  effect  has  the  present 
nuclear  testing  likely  to  have  upon  wild  creatures  which  gen- 
erally are  unprotected? 

Fallout,  due  to  the  testing  of  atomic  weapons,  is  raising 
many  questions  dealing  with  effects.  Present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  both  man  and  wildlife  may  be  affected  by  this 
exposure  and  the  intake  of  contaminated  food.  What  will  be 
the  effects  of  radiation  and  fallout  in  areas  which  are  not 
destroyed  by  fire  and  explosions?  On  what  can  man  survive? 

Questions  Yet  Unanswered 

These  questions,  posed  to  staff  employees  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
pointed  up  the  vivid  fact  that  little  is  presently  known.  Man 
knows  little  and  must  learn  more  about  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion, the  assimilation  of  radionuclides,  such  as  iodine-131, 


strontium-89,  strontium-90,  censium-137  and  others,  into  the 
body  and  the  effects  of  eating  food  contaminated  by  these 
influences. 

Man  will  have  few  sound  guidelines  to  follow  if  he  must 
survive  on  game  meat  which  is  unprotected  from  radiation 
and  radioactive  fallout.  In  addition,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  stated  that  the  half-life  of  strontium-90  and  cesium- 137 
is  27  years.  After  27  years  the  strontium-90,  which  is  de- 
posited in  bone  tissue,  and  cesium- 137,  which  is  deposited 
throughout  the  whole  body,  will  be  only  50  percent  dis- 
sipated. 

Another  phase  of  a  highly  complex  situation  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  radiation  and  radioactive  fallout  across  the  coun- 
try. Presently,  many  reports  assume  that  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  attack,  the  entire  country  will  be  contaminated  at 
high  lethal  levels.  But  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  experts  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Pentagon.  Educated 
speculation  indicates  that  following  an  attack  approximately 
95  percent  of  the  country  would  suffer  no  more  contamina- 
tion than  that  to  which  we  are  exposed  today. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  Departments  of  Defense, 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  are  joining  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  provide  surveillance  and  research  into  these 
subjects.  While  most  of  the  information  filtering  out  deals, 
with  the  implication  on  man  directly,  much  work  is  being 
carried  out  to  study  the  different  effects  on  biological  species. 

What  Will  Happen  to  Wildlife? 

But  what  will  become  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  species  of 
our  country?  Will  there  be  strange  mutations  which  will  be 
harmful  to  the  species?  Will  man  be  able  to  hunt  these 
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animals  and  enjoy  the  thrill  of  playing  a  bass  or  trout  on 
light  tackle?  Will  venison  roasts,  pheasant  dinners,  and  fish 
fries  become  a  thing  of  the  past?  Will  those  who  enjoy  ob- 
serving Mother  Nature  and  being  the  recipient  of  esthetic  and 
spiritual  values  have  anything  left  at  which  to  look? 

Due  to  the  concentration  of  radionuclides  in  rivers  and 
streams,  fish  well  may  be  the  first  to  become  unfit  for  human 
consumption  and  incapable  of  reproducing  their  species. 
Migratory  species  of  birds  possibly  may  be  the  second  to  go. 
As  in  the  case  with  pesticides,  where  migratory  birds  take 
up  toxic  chemicals  along  their  routes,  these  birds  may  also 
become  more  highly  contaminated  as  they  observe  seasonal 
movements  and  pass  through  "belts"  of  higher  radioactivity. 
Is  it  possible,  in  the  case  of  waterfowl,  that  because  of  their 
use  of  water  which  concentrates  radioactive  materials  washed 
from  fields  and  mountains,  that  these  birds  may  be  in  even 
greater  danger  of  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  even  without 
additional  fallout  or  increased  radiation  from  an  attack? 

Research  Underway 

Through  grants  offered  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, many  colleges  and  universities,  cooperative  wildlife  re- 
search units  and  state  agencies,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  conducting  research.  Projects  are  underway  in 
every  part  of  the  country  to  gather  data  to  determine  what 
is  happening  and  may  be  expected  from  the  future.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  presently  is  financing,  in  whole 
or  part,  39  projects  dealing  with  ecological  research  and 
related  to  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  subjects.  Some  of  the 
country's  finest  facilities  and  best  qualified  men  are  supple- 
menting this  work  at  the  Oak  Ridge  and  Hanford  laboratories. 
The  research  is  delving  into  many  of  the  unanswered  prob- 
lems which  will  have  bearing  on  the  management  of  wildlife 
under  the  threat  of  radioactive  contamination.  Whether  the 
danger  arises  from  nuclear  war  or  just  the  fallout  as  a  result 
of  nuclear  experimentation,  the  presence  of  radionuclides 
poses  a  threat  to  the  life  on  this  planet,  human  and  animal. 

Wildlife  authorities  hope  answers  to  many  of  their  ques- 
tions soon  may  be  answered.  It  would  be  a  shame,  if,  after 
so  many  years  of  careful  attention  and  publicity,  the  remnant 
whooping  crane  flock  would  be  rendered  sterile  as  a  result 
of  radioactive  contamination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree 
of  contamination  might  result  in  a  higher  degree  of  fertility, 
which  would  be  a  major  factor  in  their  re-establishment  in 
greater  numbers. 

The  different  effects  and  degree  of  contamination  of  deer 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  hunter 
as  well  as  the  individual  who  appreciates  these  animals  for 
their  esthetic  beauty.  Strontium-90  has  been  found  in  the 
antlers  and  bones  of  many  deer.  However,  the  degree  of  con- 
tamination has  been  considered  of  a  low  level.  But  again  the 
question:  what  is  a  safe  low  level?  This  variable  cannot  be 
answered  today.  It  may  be  tomorrow. 

Nevertheless,  fish  and  wildlife  values  may  be  threatened 
by  contamination  today  and  certainly  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
war.  What  form  of  species  will  man  have  in  the  future  fol- 
lowing contamination?  Will  these  potential  sources  of  susten- 
ance be  able  to  provide  for  man's  needs  when  he  emerges 
from  fallout  shelters — tired,  hungry,  and  having  just  surviv- 
ed a  catastrophe  which  may  have  wiped  out  every  form  of 
biological  life  in  his  immediate  environment? 

Some  agricultural  experts  are  advocating  shelter  protection 
for  domestic  livestock  to  preserve  the  species.  In  view  of 
dangers  to  all  living  organisms,  a  modern-day  Noah's  Ark 
may  be  necessary. 


Conducted    by    Duanc  Raver 


This  month  SKIPPER  has  a  guest  columnist.  George  Burdick 
is  a  game  biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Commission  in  District  1, 
headquartered  in  Edenton.  George  is  a  former  professional 
water  skier  and  knows  the  business  thoroughly  from  straight 
skiing  to  the  most  difficult  trick  on  the  water.  You'll  be 
hearing  more  from  him  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time. 


by  George  Burdick 

w 

■  WATER  skiing  is  my  favorite  sport  and  I'm  convinced 
that  if  a  few  simple  rules  of  common  sense  and  safety  are 
observed,  it  can  be  one  of  the  safest,  healthiest  and  most 
thrilling  sports  on  the  outdoor  recreation  scene  today.  What 
other  sport  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  sunshine,  speed  and 
spray  and  causes  your  muscles  to  unlimber  while  you  attempt 
to  master  new  tricks  that  end  only  with  your  imagination? 

It  has  been  said  by  professional  skiers  and  world  champ- 
ions, that  no  one  has  ever  mastered  all  the  tricks  that  are 
possible  on  water  skis.  The  simple  reason  being  that  you 
either  don't  have  enough  time  or  you  aren't  built  right.  It 
takes  time  and  practice  to  become  an  accomplished  skier  and 
that's  where  many  people  make  their  biggest  mistakes.  They 
see  someone  else  do  something  spectacular  on  the  water  and 
right  away  they  go  out  and  try  to  duplicate  the  maneuver, 
often  with  drastic  results. 

You  can't  become  a  big-league  ball  player  over  night  and 
neither  can  you  expect  to  become  an  accomplished  skier 
quickly.  It  takes  patience,  determination,  and  lots  of  time.  A 
gradual  progression  from  the  less  difficult  to  the  more  dif- 
ficult is  the  best  and  safest  way  to  get  good  results.  And 
remember:  it  also  helps  to  have  an  experienced  skier  along 
to  give  instructions. 

The  matter  of  ski  belts  and  other  life-preserving  devices 
is  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  among  water  skiers.  Very 
few  of  the  top  skiers  would  consider  going  onto  the  water 
without  a  good,  reliable  life-preserver.  Although  ski  belts 
qualify  legally,  they  often  fail  under  the  stresses  of  spills 
and  let  you  down,  literally.  Always  wear  a  well-made  life 
jacket,  preferably  one  that  protects  your  entire  back,  chest, 
and  abdominal  region.  One  example  is  the  "Lifesaver"  water 
ski  and  jump  jacket  made  by  Jones  and  Yandell,  Canton, 
Mississippi. 

There  are  three  important  things  the  prospective  water 
skier  should  consider  before  grabbing  hold  of  a  ski  rope  handle. 
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These  are  the  water,  the  boat,  and  the  boat  operator.  They 
are  never  the  same  at  any  given  time  for  any  two  skiers  but 
often  times  spell  the  difference  between  safety  and  danger, 
accomplishment  and  failure.  Let's  consider  each  separately: 

Water 

Everyone  is  aware  that  the  water  can  be  smooth  or  rough, 
still  or  flowing,  shallow  or  deep;  but  does  everyone  always 
take  into  account  the  possible  dangers  that  exist  even  on  the 
same  lake,  river  or  pond  at  different  times?  For  example  just 
as  you  don't  speed  on  a  slick  pavement  with  your  automobile, 
you  should  not  ski  when  the  water  is  rough  or  where  it  is  too 
shallow.  A  spill  in  shallow  water  could  cause  you  to  strike 
your  head  on  the  lake  bottom  and  break  your  neck  or  spine. 
It  has  happened  before!  Likewise,  skiing  when  the  wind  is 
extremely  high  and  water  is  rough  (when  whitecaps  begin  to 
show)  is  one  way  of  asking  for  trouble.  About  the  best  advice 
I  can  think  of  is,  when  in  doubt  about  whether  the  water  is 
safe,  "don't  ski!" 

Boat 

Very  few  boats  are  alike.  Even  identical  boats  with  dif- 
ferent motors  lose  their  resemblence  to  one  another.  One 
craft  might  survive  a  two-foot  swell  or  wave  that  would  cause 
the  other  to  capsize.  You  have  to  learn  the  limits  of  your 
boat  and  motor,  and  a  good  rule  is  to  always  allow  yourself  a 
safe  margin  of  error.  Remember,  just  as  cars  that  are  built 
differently  do  not  react  the  same  at  extremely  high  speeds, 
boats  that  are  built  differently  don't  handle  alike  when 
pushed  past  certain  limits  on  the  water.  What  one  boat  can 
take  at  30  m.p.h.  might  be  too  much  for  another  at  20  m.p.h. 
with  an  equally  skilled  driver. 

Operator 

Anyone  can  learn  to  start  and  stop  a  boat  motor  in  about 
two  minutes;  but  that  doesn't  mean  it's  safe  for  you  to  hop 


in  the  water  and  put  your  life  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
operator.  I  never  let  anyone  pull  me  on  skies  until  I'm  sat- 
isfied they  take  their  job  seriously  and  know  what  they're 
doing.  It's  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  age  or  hours  behind  the 
wheel  that  makes  a  reliable  boat  driver.  A  person  first  of 
all  has  to  have  respect  for  the  power  at  his  command  and 
secondly  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  control  that  power. 

I've  skied  barefoot  behind  a  boat  at  40  m.p.h.  with  an 
eleven-year-old  girl  at  the  controls,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
50-year-old  men  that  I  wouldn't  ski  behind  even  if  I  were 
wearing  a  coat  of  armor.  It's  quite  an  honor  for  the  driver 
when  a  skier  jumps  in  the  water  and  tells  him  to  go.  Actual- 
ly the  driver  has  your  life  in  his  hands  and  you  should  know 
that  he'll  take  you  where  you  want  to  go  in  a  manner  that 
thrills  you  without  scaring  you. 

Most  professional  and  top  amateur  skiers  give  the  boat 
driver  seventy-five  percent  of  the  credit  for  difficult  tricks 
they  perform.  I'll  agree  that  a  good  driver  rates  at  least 
that  much.  It  is  impossible  to  relax  behind  a  driver  you  can- 
not trust  and  nobody  can  do  his  best  if  he  must  worry  about 
himself  and  his  driver. 

After  you  make  certain  your  driver  is  responsible,  sober, 
and  capable  of  handling  your  watercraft.  remind  him  to  re- 
member one  thing  above  everything  else:  How  to  stop  that 
motor!  Whenever  you  get  into  trouble  on  the  water,  stopping 
that  prop  from  turning  is  probably  the  safest  way  out. 

Always  think  of  these  three  variables:  water,  boat  and 
operator  and  use  your  common  sense  along  with  them  so  we 
water  ski  fanatics  can  prove  to  the  doubting  land  dwellers 
and  beachcombers  that  water  skiing  is  truly  the  safest  and 
most  enjoyable  of  all  sports. 


If  a  few  simple  rules  of  common  sense  are  observed,  water 
skiing  can  be  healthy,  safe,  yet  thrilling  sport.  Every  partici- 
pant should  consider  three  things — the  water,  the  boat,  and 
the  boat  operator — before  grabbing  hold  of  the  towing  handle. 

Jack  Dcrmid 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


This  time  of  year  a  lot  of  us  are 
heading  for  the  nearest  fishing 
hole  where  bass  or  bream  can  be 
expected  to  rise  to  a  properly  pre- 
sented top-water  lure.  Warm 
breezes  gently  stir  the  new-blown 
leaves,  and  ripple  the  water  just 
enough  to  make  that  next  cast  the 
one  that  pays  off.  It's  spring. 
Adolescent,  perhaps,  but  growing 
into  summer.  We  forget  the  cares 
of  winter — or  do  we? 

Remember  that  duck  hunting 
trip  last  winter?  Did  you  go  to  a 
local  pond  for  jump  shooting,  to 
Currituck  for  mallard  and  blacks, 
or  Mattamuskeet  for  geese?  Didn't 
do  so  well,  did  you?  Not  like  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Why  was  waterfowl  hunting  so 
fouled-up  during  the  past  season? 
Where  were  the  birds?  You  could 
have  killed  a  limit  every  day  if  the 
weather  had  been  right  and  you 
had  led  them  properly,  and  you 
had  enough  shells  along,  and  if 
there  had  been  enough  birds  to 
shoot  at. 

We've  got  to  blame  somebody 
besides  ourselves,  so  let's  start 
with  the  Government — being  care- 
ful, of  course,  to  remember  that 
we  as  voters  and  taxpayers  and 
cussers  are  the  Government.  Not 
all  of  it,  but  part  of  it.  So  maybe 
some  of  the  blame  has  to  come 
back  to  ourselves. 

Government,  by  definition,  is 
politics;  and  politics,  by  definition, 
is  government.  We  can  be  conser- 
vatives or  liberals,  left-wingers  or 
right-wingers  or  middle-of-the- 
roaders.  Waterfowl,  however,  need 
both  left  and  right  wings  to  fly 
back  and  forth  between  their  nest- 
ing grounds  and  their  wintering 
grounds,  and  need  both  wings  to 


land  on  and  arise  from  feeding  and 
resting  areas  between.  Ducks  and 
geese  don't  pay  any  attention  to 
politics,  but  it  is  time  that  politics 
and  politicians  (in  the  finer  sense 
of  these  terms)  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  them. 

The  primary  reason  for  the 
shortage  of  waterfowl  is  not  over- 
gunning.  We  can  reduce  the  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  to  zero  for  the 
next  ten  years  without  bringing 


During  the  past  waterfowl  hunting  season, 
there  was  often  a  long  wait  between  shots. 
Text  gives  facts  about  population  decline. 


back  populations  to  the  point 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  har- 
vestable  surplus.  The  primary  rea- 
son for  the  shortage  is  lack  of  pro- 
duction. And  here  is  where  we  go 
clear  to  the  top  of  our  hip  waders 
in  politics. 

The  Great  American  Experi- 
ment has  worked  so  well  and  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  that  it  now 
costs  almost  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day  to  store  the  sur- 
plus grain  that  we  don't  have  the 
guts  to  consume  in  one  form  or  an- 


other, give  away,  or,  God  forbid 
destroy. 

A  single  department  of  federal 
government  does  these  things: 

1.  Conducts  or  subsidizes  re- 
search to  produce  more  bushels  or 
tons  of  food  per  acre. 

2.  Spends  nearly  three-fourths 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  store 
surpluses  derived  directly  or  in- 
directly from  this  research. 

3.  Pays  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  encourage  greater  produc- 
tion of  surpluses  through  price 
subsidy. 

4.  Subsidizes  the  drainage  of 
millions  of  acres  of  marshlands 
in  the  heartland  of  the  duck  fac- 
tory in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
so  that  more  land  may  be  put  into 
the  production  of  more  surpluses 
on  which  to  pay  more  storage  fees 
and  price  subsidies. 

Meanwhile,  another  department 
of  government  was  developing 
ulcers  and  losing  sleep  over  a  de- 
cline in  waterfowl  populations 
that  is  beginning  to  border  on  dis- 
aster. A  branch  of  this  department 
has  appealed  to  sportsmen  to  buy 
duck  stamps  whether  they  go 
duck  hunting  or  not.  After  much 
pleading  and  delay  it  finally  got 
$105,000,000  from  Congress  on  a 
loan  basis  to  buy  critically  needed 
land  for  waterfowl  nesting  areas 
and  wintering  areas.  It  asked  for 
$150,000,000. 

Of  the  loan  granted,  only  S7,- 
000,000  is  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wetlands  beginning  next 
July  1,  and  wildlife  authorities  be- 
lieve at  least  $10,000,000  is  neces- 
sary the  first  year  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate emergency.  Meanwhile 
the  states  of  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota  are  balking  at  the 
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idea  of  selling  wetlands  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  waterfowl  production. 

So  there  you  have  it,  a  beautiful 
paradox.  With  one  hand  we  shall 
put  out  dollars  by  the  millions  to 
drain  wetlands  to  produce  more 
crop  surpluses;  with  the  other  we 
peel  off  more  millions  to  buy  wet- 
lands to  save  waterfowl. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  We 
can  jolly  well  inform  our  delegates 
to  Congress  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  crash  program  to  save  our 
waterfowl,  and  that  this  program 
ought  to  get  under  way  NOW.  It 
is  time  to  cut  out  interdepart- 
mental haggling  and  infighting 
and  backstabbing. 

We  can  reclaim  land,  but  we 
can't  reclaim  our  waterfowl  pop- 
ulation once  it  has  become  extinct. 

Registration  of  Guns 

The  following  note  comes  to  us 
from  the  North  Carolina  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Association.  We  pass  it 
along  for  your  information  and 
any  action  you  might  wish  to  take. 
Editorially,  we  would  like  to  know 
if  Communism  lies  somewhere  in 
the  background  of  a  long-endur- 
ing national  movement  to  require 
all  guns  to  be  registered. 

"As  a  result  of  several  incidents 
involving  firearms  which  have  oc- 
curred in  North  Carolina  during 
the  past  two  years,  it  is  anticipat- 
ed that  there  will  be  many  highly 
restrictive  bills  introduced  in  the 
1963  General  Assembly. 

"NOW  is  the  time  for  all  of  you 
to  contact,  INDIVIDUALLY,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives 
from  your  district  and  to  ascertain 
their  thoughts  on  such  matters  as 


Commissioner  R.  Floyd  Crouse  (left)  of 
Sparta,  on  his  retirement  last  March,  re- 
ceives a  handshake  of  commendation  from 
Commission  Chairman  Robert  M.  Carr  as 
Executive  Director  Clyde  P.  Patton  looks 
on.  Crouse  helped  write  the  legislative  act 
which  created  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 


compulsory  registration  of  ALL 
FIREARMS.  DO  THIS  prior  to 
the  May  primaries  and  then  follow 
up  with  the  newly  selected  legisla- 
tors after  the  primaries. 

"It  is  your  responsibility  to  con- 
tact as  many  of  your  sportsmen 
friends  as  possible  in  order  that 
we  may  not  have  any  UNWISE 
bills  presented.  We  stand  ready, 
as  the  liaison  between  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  the  sports- 
men of  North  Carolina,  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  possible,  but  we 


South  Mountain  Turkeys 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  no  turkeys 
in  the  South  Mountains  near  Morganton. 
In  1956,  the  Commission's  Game  Division 
live -trapped  wild  turkeys  on  the  Sand- 
hills Wildlife  Management  Area  and  re- 
distributed them  in  the  South  Mountains. 
As  proof  of  the  turkeys'  success  there, 
Jake  Hurley  (left) ,  refuge  manager,  and 
Richard  Clapp  of  Charlotte  (who  took  the 
picture)  found  these  poults  in  a  ridge- 
top  pasture.  One  "cluck"  from  the  hen 
rendered  the  poults  immovable  so  that 
they  were  easily  captured  and  photo- 
graphed. After  their  release,  the  hen 
quickly  sneaked  back  and  herded  her 
young  to  safety.  The  turkey  family  was 
one  of  two  observed  on  the  same  day. 


mission  in  1947  and  served  as  a  Commis- 
sioner until  his  retirement.  Previously,  he 
was  on  the  Fish  and  Game  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. Through  the  years,  Crouse 
has  been  a  friend  of  Tarheel  sportsmen 
and  contributed  greatly  to  conservation. 


need  your  cooperation — in  num- 
bers. 

"If  you  need  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  us.  By  the 
same  token,  we  would  appreciate 
your  informing  us  of  your  pro- 
gress, either  as  groups  or  as  in- 
dividuals." 

Well,  Dog  My  Cats! 

DEAR  SIRS:  A  letter  under  the  heading 
"Stray  Dog  Problem,"  March  issue  of 
Wildlife  amuses  me.  It  is  a  fact  that  stray 
dogs  are  a  nuisance  in  every  county  in 
the  state;  but  I  doubt  that  they  do  little 
more  than  harrass  the  birds  and  animals. 
In  my  opinion,  the  common  house  cat  does 
far  more  damage  than  dogs.  Therefore,  I 
move  that  every  wildlife  protector  declare 
war  on  roving  cats. 

A  cat  often  kills  for  the  sake  of  killing, 
and  should  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  wild- 
life. I  kill  every  cat  I  see  in  the  woods  and 
field.  Stray  dogs  should  be  killed  for  their 
own  sake. 

I  like  pets,  but  the  extinction  of  game 
is  a  great  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
keeping  household  pets,  cats  especially. 
WILLIAM  L.  RATHBURN,  BURNS- 
VILLE. 

Bluebirds 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  thoroughly  enjoy  your 
magazine.  The  March  issue  carried  a  pic- 
ture that  breaks  my  heart.  On  page  23 
you  picture  a  beautiful  and  excited  group 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 

■Hi 


Thomas  Lee  Williams 

Chatham  County  wildlife  pro- 
tector, Thomas  L.  Williams,  was 
born  January  13,  1929,  in  Durham. 
He  attended  Durham  city  schools 
until  joining  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re- 
serve and  serving  aboard  U.S.S. 
Albany  in  1947.  Prior  to  employ- 
ment with  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  he  worked  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  in 
Durham. 

Williams  was  employed  as  a 
wildlife  protector  trainee  in  Sep- 
tember, 1957,  after  completing  the 
Pre-Service  Training  School  for 
wildlife  protectors  at  the  Institute 
of  Government  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
1956.  He  was  appointed  Bladen 
County  wildlife  protector  on  Dec- 
ember 1,  1957,  and  remained  in 
this  position  until  August,  1958, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Chat- 
ham County. 


Williams  has  completed  five  In- 
Service  Training  Schools  and  six 
special  schools.  He  has  served  as 
an  instructor  in  the  training 
schools  at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment, and  also  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Prison  Department  and  the 
Sanford  Police  Department.  He  is 
a  hunter-safety  instructor  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Section  of  the  Southeastern 
Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Williams  is  married  to  the  form- 
er Alma  Lucille  Waller  of  Dur- 
ham, and  they  have  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  The  Williams'  live 
near  Pittsboro  and  attend  Bynum 
Methodist  Church  in  Bynum. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  FEBRUARY 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Persons  checked    12,149 

Total  prosecutions    328 

Total  convictions    304 

Total  cases  not  guilty    14 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    ...  10 

Total  cases  dismissed   3 

Total  fines  collected  $5,557.45 
Total  costs  collected  $2,540.80 

BOATING 

Boats  checked    177 

Total  prosecutions    21 

Total  convictions    21 

Total  cases  not  guilty    0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    0 

Total  fines  collected  $  70.00 

Total  costs  collected  $110.00 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


of  boys  and  girls  with  birdhouses.  If  this 
fine  teacher  and  her  industrious  students 
really  want  to  help  the  Bluebird  situation, 
they  will  need  to  adjust  the  openings  of 
about  half  of  the  houses.  The  "door" 
should  be  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter.  I  refer  them  to  the  "Bird" 
article  in  the  B  Volume  of  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  and  to  the  March  1962 
Readers  Digest,  page  231-236,  "To  Bring 
Back  the  Bluebird."  If  they  don't  care 
what  kind  of  birds  they  get,  then  the  holes 
are  all  right.  To  save  time  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  to  the  principal  of  the  Paul 
Braxton  Elementary  school.  JEFFERSON 
D.  STEPHENSON,  BRIDGEWATER, 
VIRGINIA. 

Plans  for  making  bluebird 
houses  distributed  by  the  Wildlife 


Commission  are  accurate,  but  we 
believe  that  the  youngsters  are  at 
liberty  to  deviate  from  the  sug- 
gested plan. 

Trapping  Rabbits 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  appreciate  your 
settling  an  argument  for  me  if  you  will. 

Do  you  have  to  have  a  license  to  trap 
rabbits  in  North  Carolina?  This  has  been 
a  big  argument  in  my  barber  shop.  I 
would  like  to  know.  Thanking  you  very 
much.  CHAS.  H.  SHERRILL,  MOORES- 
VTLLE. 

No  license  is  needed  to  trap  or 
hunt  rabbits  on  a  person's  own 
property.  Under  North  Carolina 
law,  box  trapping  of  rabbits  is 


considered  a  form  of  hunting,  and 
a  hunting  license  would  be  requir- 
ed of  persons  (16  years  old  or 
over)  box  trapping  rabbits  on  land 
not  under  their  ownership  or  con- 
trol. 

Regular  trapping  licenses  apply 
to  the  taking  of  furbearing  ani- 
mals, and  since  rabbits  are  not 
considered  to  be  furbearers,  trap- 
ping licenses  do  not  apply.  It  is 
unlawful  to  set  steel  traps  for 
game  animals.  Since  rabbits  are 
defined  by  law  as  game  animals, 
they  may  not  be  taken  by  steel 
traps.  They  may  be  taken  with 
box  traps  throughout  the  year. 

We  realize  this  is  very  compli- 
cated, but  so  is  the  law. 

Eeeeeeeeeek! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  read  your  magazine  every 
month  and  find  it  very  interesting.  You 
usually  have  an  article  in  it  on  boating.  I 
am  a  new  skiing  fan,  as  last  summer  was 
my  first  attempt  at  skiing.  My  problem  is 
that  I  am  deathly  afraid  of  snakes.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  they  nest  in  the  middle  of 
lakes  or  on  the  outer  banks?  Is  there 
much  danger  of  snake  bite  while  you  are 
in  the  water  waiting  to  ski?  Do  they  bite 
in  water?  R.  J.  MILLIKIN,  ROANOKE 
RAPIDS. 

All  snakes,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  tropical  sea  snakes,  lay 
their  eggs  or  bear  living  young  on 
land.  The  chances  of  seeing  a 
snake  while  water  skiing  are  al- 
most nil,  and  the  chance  of  being 
bitten  would  be  about  one  in  a 
billion  to  the  tenth  power. 

Leg  Pulling  is  Fun 

DEAR  SIRS:  The  picture  with  the  bear 
story  in  the  March  issue  of  Wildlife  is 
good,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  publish- 
ing the  article. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your 
editorial  comment  and  also  for  sending  me 
the  extra  copies. 

I  have  received  one  comment  about  the 
article  from  a  Mr.  Edwards  of  Calvin, 
Oklahoma.  CHARLES  V.  VERNER, 
ASHEVILLE. 

And  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Verner. 
It's  fun  to  be  fooled  occasionally. 
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The  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion has  learned  that  the  once- 
popular  hula  hoop  is  being  put  to 
a  new  use  in  Paola,  Kansas.  In 
place  of  wiggles,  they  invite  nib- 
bles! Since  the  plastic  hoops  float, 
they  are  being  used  for  pond  fish- 
ing. Short  drop  lines  with  baited 
hooks  are  attached  to  the  hoops, 
which  then  are  floated  out  into 
the  middle  of  ponds.  Staging  is 
used  to  anchor  the  hoops  to  the 
bank.  Results  approximate  those 
of  trotline  or  jug  fishing. 

A  Fine  Dish 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  read  your  article  on  eels 
and  it  is  very  good.  I  am  from  New  York 
State  and  eels  are  sure  something  to 
eat;  you  can  smoke  them  like  ham  or 
fry,  first  parboiling  in  milk  to  get  all  the 
oil  out,  and  you  sure  have  a  fine  dish.  I 
sure  like  Wildlife  Magazine.  NORRIS  H. 
FISKE,  CHARLOTTE. 

Many  people  consider  eels  a 
delicacy.  They  are  good  jellied  or 
pickled,  too. 

In  Appreciation 

Bruce  Keller  of  Rutherford 
County  was  selected  the  1961  win- 
ner of  the  4-H  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Project,  a  statewide  competi- 
tion among  4,000  club  members 
enrolled  in  the  project.  As  first 
place  winner,  Bruce  won  a  trip, 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  to 
the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago,  and  upon  his  return, 
wrote  the  following  letter  of  ap- 
preciation to  Clyde  P.  Patton, 
Commission  executive  director. 

Bruce  also  won  the  Governor's 
Award  in  4-H  Conservation  last 
November,  an  award  made  by  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation. His  interest  in  wildlife  is 
continuing,  and  he  is  scheduled 
to  teach  wildlife  classes  at  4-H 
camps  this  summer. 

DEAR  MR.  PATTON:  I  would  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  you  and  to  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission for  making  my  trip  to  the  Nation- 
al 4-H  Club  Congress  possible.  I  really 
had  the  time  of  my  life  at  the  congress. 
Now  it  all  seems  like  a  dream  to  me,  but 
I  will  always  cherish  the  many  friends 
which  I  made  and  the  many  things  which 
I  learned. 

We  flew  to  Chicago  from  the  Raleigh 
airport  in  about  two  hours.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  been  in  an  airplane 
and  was  really  excited  about  it.  The  North 
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With  four  rods  and  two  large  canisters  of 
worms,  the  angler  pictured  above  is  truly 
an  optimist.  But  every  angler  fishing  in 


Jack  Dermid 

Tarheel  waters  should  be  one.  From  vast 
coastal  sounds  to  lively  mountain  streams, 
a  wealth  of  fishing  opportunity  awaits  all. 


Carolina  delegation  stayed  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  while 
in  Chicago  and  attended  banquets,  parties, 
tours,  and  lectures  at  various  points 
throughout  the  city.  At  several  of  the  ban- 
quets, there  was  so  much  silverware  on 
the  table  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

I  think  the  thing  I  enjoyed  the  most 
was  going  on  a  tour  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  seeing  all  the  various 
types  of  birds  and  animals  which  live 
throughout  the  world.  I  even  saw  several 
animals  from  North  Carolina.  The  dele- 
gation stayed  in  Chicago  a  week  and  then 
flew  back  to  North  Carolina  on  a  TWA 
jet. 

From  talking  with  other  4-H'ers  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  North  Carolina  has 
the  best  wildlife  program  of  all  the  states. 


We  of  North  Carolina  sure  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  proud  of  in  the  wildlife  field. 
A  generous  and  varied  wildlife  supply, 
men  and  women  willing  to  support  the 
program,  and  boys  and  girls  such  as  4- 
H'ers  that  are  interested  in  preserving 
wildlife  in  North  Carolina  hold  the  key 
to  better  wildlife  management. 

Thank  you  and  your  organization  for 
sponsoring  my  trip.  I  hope  that  you  will 
continue  sponsoring  the  trip  for  future 
winners  since  it  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  money  it  costs — believe  me!  I  will  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion and  if  I  can  ever  help  in  any  way, 
please  call  on  me.  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  wildlife  in  my  county  and  may  wild- 
life in  North  Carolina  be  even  better  in 
the  new  year,  1962.  BRUCE  KELLER, 
FOREST  CITY. 
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FLUFFY  HANDFUL 


This  downy  purple  gallinule  hatched 
only  a  few  hours  ago.  Its  feathers 
were  barely  dry  before  it  scampered 
out  of  the  nest  and  across  the  lily 
pads  of  Lake  Ellis  in  Craven  County. 
If  fate  is  kind,  the  youngster  will 
grow  into  a  colorful  coot-like  game 
bird  that  sports  a  carmine  bill  and 
bright  yellow  legs. 

The  gallinule  cradled  in  a  hand  re- 
minds us  that  the  fate  of  all  wild- 
life, in  this  modern  age,  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  hand  of  man.  Man 
with  his  machines  and  technology 
can  change  the  face  of  the  land — 
either  improving  or  destroying 
habitat.  His  responsibility  is  great. 
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COVER 

With  pleasure  boating  hitting  its 
peak  this  month,  our  June  cover 
pictures  a  happy  group  ready  for 
some  fun  on  the  water.  Tarheel 
waterways  beckon  temptingly  as 
summer  turns  on  the  heat  and  lakes 
and  coastal  waters  will  be  crowded. 
With  the  use  of  common  sense  and 
courtesy  on  our  bountiful  waters, 
everyone  afloat  can  be  assured  of  a 
safe  sport.  By  mixing  horsesense 
with  horsepower,  boating  accidents 
can  go  down. 

Be  familiar  with  your  craft,  have 
it  properly  equipped,  operate  it  as  you  want  others  to  operate  their 
boats,  and  you  will  help  make  boating  safer  and  more  pleasant.  Color 
photo  by  Jim  Lee. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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by  O.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Agronomist,  Wilmington  District 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 


^\qL'A  I  1C  vegetation— water  weeds  to  the  average  angler 
— can  make  life  miserable  for  the  fisherman.  These  green 
mats  can  also  hinder  navigation  and  be  a  nuisance  in  many 
other  ways.  Federal  and  state  agencies  have  declared  war 
on  these  creeping  growths  of  our  waterways.  This  is  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  this  battle  to  date. 

On  July  3,  1958.  the  85th  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  approving  Section  104  of  Public  Law  85-500,  ".  .  . 
authorized  a  comprehensive  project  to  provide  for  control 
and  progressive  eradication  of  the  water  hyacinth,  alligator- 
weed,  and  other  obnoxious  aquatic  plant  growths  from  the 
navigable  waters,  tributary  streams,  connecting  channels,  and 
other  allied  waters  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  in  the  combined  interest  of  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, drainage,  agriculture,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation, 
public  health,  and  related  purposes  .  .  .".  Also  provided  for 
was  ".  .  .  continued  research  for  development  of  the  most 
effective  and  economic  control  measures  .  .  ." 

This  new  law  opened  the  way  for  a  concentrated  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  named  states  to  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
more  obnoxious  weed  pests  which  annually  cost  millions  of 
dollars  to  control. 

The  Expanded  Aquatic  Plant  Control  Project  is  a  five- 
year  cooperative  program  administered  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  the  Federal  Government  providing  70  percent 
of  total  annual  costs  with  each  participating  state  paying  a 
30  percent  share.  The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  State  to  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  the  project  and  effected  its  par- 
ticipation by  signing  a  contract  on  February  10,  1960,  with 
the  U.  S.  Army.  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  report  is  a  sum- 
marization of  project  objectives,  control  operations  perform- 
ed, and  results  observed  to  date  in  North  Carolina. 

The  most  undesirable  aquatic  weed  of  primary  concern 
in  North  Carolina  is  alligatorweed  (Alternanthera  philoxeroid- 
es),  although  waterprimrose  and  certain  other  aquatic  plants 
are  troublesome.  Alligatorweed,  a  native  of  South  America, 
thrives  in  some  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  canals  and  ditches, 


and  poorly  drained  bottomland  and  croplands  of  the  State, 
mainly  in  fresh  and  brackish  water  in  coastal  areas.  In- 
festations are  known  to  exist  as  far  west  as  the  Fayetteville 
area. 

In  the  July,  1959  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Wilson,  who  was  as  that  time  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  Fur  Biologist,  ably  described  the 
nature  and  extent  of  spread  in  North  Carolina  of  th's  par- 
ticularly troublesome  prolific  weed.  Mats  of  alligatorweed 
destroy  fishing  by  depleting  the  water  of  oxygen  and  block- 
ing access  to  fishing  areas;  desirable  feeding  growths  for  wild- 
fowl are  choked  out,  and  drainage  and  small  boating  are 
adversely  affected. 

The  attractive  water  hyacinth  (Eichornia  crassipes),  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  is 
a  particularly  obnoxious  aquatic  weed  in  a  number  of  other 
southern  states.  At  one  time  this  vegetation  blocked  many 
miles  of  navigable  streams  to  all  types  of  water  traffic.  The 
advent  of  the  2,4-D  chemical  herbicide  has  made  it  possible 
to  control  and  practically  eradicate  water  hyacint'i  in  areas 
of  several  states.  The  water  hyacinth  has  been  found  in  only 

In  some  North  Carolina  coastal  streams  vegetation  is  gaining 
the  upper  hand.  Constant  vigilance  is  necessary  to  spot  the 
trouble  areas  before  the  green  masses  take  over  the  waterways. 


Army  Engineers 
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one  location  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  brought  here  as  an 
ornamental  plant  from  Florida  by  a  resident  of  the  Lake 
Waccamaw  area  where  it  subsequently  spread  to  a  nearby 
drainage  canal.  After  one  treatment,  accomplished  incidental- 
ly under  the  project  in  1960,  the  small  infestation  at  Lake 
Waccamaw  was  killed,  and  it  has  not  reappeared. 

Elimination  of  alligatorweed,  unfortunately,  is  not  easy; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  economical  eradication  through  use  of 
presently  available  weed-killer  chemicals  has  been  impractic- 
able to  date.  At  the  outset  of  the  project  it  was  known  that 
earlier  attempts  to  control  alligatorweed  in  North  Carolina 
had  been  unsuccessful.  However,  it  was  thought  that  a 
number  of  herbicidal  treatments  repeated  over  several  sea- 
sons would  substantially  reduce  and  contain  the  weed  while 
preventing  a  further  spreading  in  areas  selected  until  the 
research  being  performed  under  the  project  found  more  sat- 
isfactory herbicides  or  methods  of  treatment. 

With  this  theory  in  mind,  a  limited  pilot  program  was 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1960.  Included  in  the  equipment  for 
the  program  was  a  portable  pump  driven  by  a  gasoline  motor 
and  a  light-weight  aluminum  boat  with  trailer.  The  boat  and 
equipment  is  shifted  to  the  different  work  locations  by  a  two- 
man  spray  crew  using  a  pick-up  truck.  The  cargo  space  of 
the  truck  is  equipped  with  an  enclosure  providing  safe,  dry 
storage  of  herbicide  materials  and  other  necessary  items.  All 
work  has  been  performed  under  this  program  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  the  Wilmington  District,  U.  S.  Army,  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

On  June  1,  1960,  initial  treatment  was  begun  in  a  drain- 
age canal  on  the  northwest  side  of  Lake  Waccamaw  between 
Weaver's  and  Dupree's  Landings.  Spraying  operations  have 
been  performed  in  most  cases  from  a  boat.  However,  in  some 
locations  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  operators  to  work  back 
into  weed-infested  swamps  and  accomplish  spraying  by  use  of 
extension  hoses. 

Throughout  1960  the  acetamide  form  of  2,4-D  (2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetamide),  a  water-wettable  powder,  was 
used  in  all  spraying  operations.  The  2,4-D-in-water  mixture 
was  prepared  by  adding  water  to  the  chemical  by  pumping  it 
from  overboard  into  a  35-gallon  steel  mixing  drum  carried  in 
the  boat  for  that  purpose.  Upon  mixing,  the  prepared  her- 
bicide was  then  pumped  from  the  drum  and  applied  as  a 

Many  of  the  weed-infested  areas  are  accessible  only  by  small 
boat.  Portable  spray  equipment  is  used  to  distribute  the  herb- 
icide. Each  self-contained  unit  is  transported  by  pickup  truck. 


Army  Engineers 
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Alligatorweed  can  completely  choke  a  stream  or  bay.  Dense 
mats  are  formed  as  the  vegetation  works  itself  out  from  the 
banks,  dropping  rootlets  in  the  water  and  spreading  rapidly. 

drenching  spray  to  the  foliage  of  alligatorweed.  To  avoid 
spray  drift  onto  nearby  crops,  ornamentals,  or  other  de- 
sirable vegetation,  wind  and  weather  conditions  were  care- 
fully observed. 

The  initial  treatment  in  the  1960  growing  season  was  per- 
formed in  the  canal  at  Lake  Waccamaw  (Columbus  County), 
in  the  upper  portion  of  Tranters  Creek  (Bear  Grass  and 
Turkey  Swamp  canals)  near  Bear  Grass  (Martin  County),  in 
canals  and  portions  of  Scuppernong  River  in  Tyrrell  County, 
and  at  Harris  Pond  near  Winton  (Hertford  County).  A  second 
treatment  was  applied  to  the  same  areas  approximately  45 
days  after  the  initial  treatment.  During  early  October  a  third 
treatment  was  applied  to  the  Lake  Waccamaw  canal  only. 
Spray  treatments  later  than  early  fall  were  not  made  since 
alligatorweed  becomes  dormant  with  the  first  killing  frost  and 
the  above-water  plant  portions  practically  disappear. 

Observations  have  been  made  periodically  following  each 
treatment.  A  good  kill  of  above-water  foliage  and  stems  was 
usually  obtained,  with  a  good  "brown-out"  or  top  kill  occur- 
ring in  a  week  or  less  after  spraying.  Observations  indicated 
that  regrowth  usually  occurs  in  about  30  days  and  is  not  as 
dense  as  before  treatment.  Hurricane  Donna  washed  out  a 
100-foot  section  of  the  dike  at  the  Harris  Pond  location  caus- 
ing complete  drainage  of  the  pond  on  September  12,  1960. 
This  necessitated  discontinuance  of  further  work  and  observa- 
tion. Spring  observations  of  the  other  treated  areas  made 
before  starting  work  operations  for  1961  indicated  the  area 
of  weed  treated  to  be  somewhat  less  than  existed  before  treat- 
ments, but  the  amount  of  regrowth  was  substantial  by  June. 

Treatments  were  continued  in  1961  in  the  Lake  Waccamaw 
Canal,  Tranters  Creek,  and  Tyrrell  County  areas  and  were 
expanded  into  Prince  George  and  Turkey  creeks,  tributaries 
of  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  about  10  miles  north  of 
Wilmington  in  New  Hanover  and  Pender  counties.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  infestations  in  Prince  George  and  Turkey 
creeks  grow  loosely  attached  and  in  mats  over  shallow  mud 
and  silt  flats  which  makes  manuevering  of  spray  equipment 
to  reach  the  entire  area  of  weed  mat  extremely  difficult.  How- 
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ever,  as  the  project  progresses,  methods  and  equipment  will 
likely  be  improved  through  the  cooperative  research  program 
which  should  materially  aid  in  overcoming  these  and  other 
difficulties  encountered.  A  considerable  amount  of  waterprim- 
rose  (Jussiaea)  exists  in  creeks  off  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear 
River  and  that  which  is  intermingled  with  alligatorweed  is 
being  killed  incidental  to  the  spraying  of  the  alligatorweed. 

For  the  1961  treatments,  two  chemical  herbicides  were 
used.  In  the  first  spraying,  2,4-D  acetamide  as  used  in  1960 
was  continued  on  half  the  areas  treated.  Silvex  (2,4,5-T 
propionic  acid)  and  diesel  oil  as  a  water-oil  emulsion  was 
used  on  the  remaining  half.  Two  repeat  treatments  were 
applied  to  all  work  areas.  In  these  follow-up  treatments, 
2,4-D  was  repeated  on  2,4-D,  and  silvex  on  silvex.  In  applica- 
tion, one  herbicide  was  used  on  one  bank  of  each  work  loca- 
tion and  the  other  chemical  was  applied  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Each  herbicide  was  applied  in  characteristic  or  representative 
situations  at  each  location  so  that  subsequent  evaluation  of 
results  could  be  compared. 

Observations  made  throughout  the  1961  growing  season  re- 
vealed that  the  usual  top  kill  was  achieved  following  each 
treatment.  A  more  rapid  and  complete  "browning  out"  was 
produced  by  silvex,  with  only  small  difference  evidenced  in 
overall  control  provided  by  the  two  herbicides.  The  infesta- 
tions of  alligatorweed,  treated  for  two  seasons,  have  been 
reduced  in  area  and  the  spread  has  been  checked  although 
complete  eradication  has  not  yet  been  realized.  Without  per- 
formance of  this  pilot  control  work,  complete  jams  and 
blockages  no  doubt  would  have  resulted  in  some  of  the 
narrow,  sluggish  streams  in  which  control  work  was  per- 
formed. 

No  ill  effects  of  any  kind  to  fish  or  wildlife  have  resulted. 
To  the  contrary,  it  was  observed  that  fish  catches  were 
being  made  in  several  work  areas  during  and  following  spray 
operations.  The  fish  habitat  conditions  were  most  likely 
improved  by  the  reduction  of  the  alligatorweed  infestations. 


At  the  present  time,  a  program  for  research  under  the 
Expanded  Project  for  the  development  of  more  effective 
materials  and  methods  for  control  of  alligatorweed  is  being 
done  cooperatively  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  research 
agencies  of  two  universities,  all  under  agreements  or  con- 
tracts with  several  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Districts.  Pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  systematic  and  progressive  plan 
being  followed  by  these  agencies  on  screening  chemicals  and 
laboratory  tests  to  determine  the  effects  of  chemicals  on  these 
aquatics,  on  wildlife,  on  water  supplies,  and  on  field  test- 
ing of  several  promising  herbicide  materials  before  recom- 
mending large  scale  use  of  any  new  chemical.  Advances  have 
also  been  made  in  research  on  biological  control  of  alligator- 
weed following  an  extensive  survey  of  South  America  by 
representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
part  of  the  program  preparatory  to  control  by  introduction 
of  natural  insect  enemies  of  this  aquatic  weed. 

The  work  plan  and  extent  of  work  to  be  carried  out  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  1962  growing  season  will  be  based 
on  spring  observations  of  the  work  areas,  and  careful  analyses 
of  the  past  year's  work  and  results.  Joint  observations  and 
inspections  will  be  made  by  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
cooperating  agencies.  It  is  anticipated  that  operational  work 
will  continue  to  be  concentrated  on  the  treatment  areas  of  the 
past  two  seasons.  Before  expanding  operations  to  other  loca- 
tions of  alligatorweed  infestations,  close  observation  and 
analysis  of  these  areas  during  the  season  to  determine  the 
full  impact  of  work  performed  will  be  made. 

Through  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  federal  and 
state  agencies  participating  in  the  Expanded  Project  for 
Aquatic  Plant  Control,  in  both  the  operational  and  research 
activities,  this  serious  and  damaging  obnoxious  weed  menace 
to  fish  and  wildlife,  drainage,  agriculture,  and  recreation 
will  eventually  be  removed  from  the  Carolina  scene. 


Eradication  of  aquatic  vegetation  may  take  several  applica- 
tions of  powerful  weed  killers;  control  may  be  achieved  after 


one  or  two  sprayings.  Here,  a  fishing  area  has  been  opened  in  a 
canal  near  Lake  Waccamaw.  Fish  are  not  harmed  by  the  spray. 


Army  Engineers 
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Smallmouth 


by  Ducne  Raver 


I 


F  one  word  can  set  a  fisherman's  mind 
wandering  over  a  sparkling  stream  or 
pine-fringed  reservoir,  it  might  be  "small- 
mouth." The  flash  of  a  bronze  shadow, 
a  jolting  strike,  tail-walking  over  the 
white-flecked  water  —  all  these  poetic 
phrases  are  easy  to  come  by  when  small- 
mouth bass  are  involved.  Very  rarely  is 
the  fight  of  a  smallmouth  disappointing, 
although  fishing  for  him  may  be  discour- 
aging. It  seems  to  be  feast  or  famine 
when  it  comes  to  this  member  of  the 
game  fish  tribe. 

Smallmouth  waters  are  faily  numerous 
in  North  Carolina  although  they  are  re- 
stricted to  the  foothills  and  mountains 
almost  without  exception.  His  range  is 
usually  given  as  west  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  through  Reidsville  and  Shelby. 
The  exception  is  the  Meherrin  River  near 
the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border.  Of- 
ten both  the  smallmouth  and  largemouth 
are  found  in  the  same  waters.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  mountain  reser- 
voirs. But  the  real  realm  of  the  small- 
mouth is  a  cool,  flowing  river  or  stream 
of  the  foothills  and  low  mountains.  Here 
this  fighter  shows  off  best  and  usually 
does  his  best  as  far  as  production  is 
concerned. 


This  is  the  New  River;  rock-studded, 
pocket-filled  home  of  the  smallmouth 
bass.  It  can  provide  spectacular  fish- 
ing, or  simply  give  you  the  most  mag- 
nificent scenery  you  could  ask  for. 
Either  way  it  is  a  stream  of  content- 
ment and  peace  that  you  will  like. 


To  pick  the  best  smallmouth  river  of 
the  state  would  certainly  be  asking  for 
trouble.  To  simply  point  out  a  couple  of 
promising  spots  perhaps  is  safer.  Let's 
start  with  the  "big  water"  first.  This  is 
the  New  River  and  its  two  forks  in  Ashe, 
Watauga,  and  a  spot  of  Alleghany  coun- 
ties. No  matter  what  section  of  this  ma- 
jestic river  you  select,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  smallmouth  are  there.  There 
are  locally  famous  spots  and  stretches 
that  seem  to  produce  larger  bass,  but  it 
is  all  good  water. 

The  big  question  on  the  New  is  water 
condition.  Unfortunately,  clear  water  is 
the  exception.  And  without  fairly  clear 
water,  the  fishing  is  all  but  futile.  In 
other  words,  don't  fish  the  New  when 
it's  muddy.  Now  this  is  fine  advice  to 
the  natives  (who  don't  need  it),  but  it's 
a  little  perplexing  to  the  fly  fisherman 
in  Charlotte.  Probably  the  best  advice 
for  the  angler  planning  a  trip  up  to  the 
New  is  to  telephone  to  find  out  the  water 
conditions.  Of  course,  things  can  change 
in  a  matter  of  hours,  but  this  is  a  chance 
worth  taking.  One  of  the  centers  of  in- 
formation in  this  area  is  lefferson  in 
Ashe  County;  a  source  of  fishing  advice 
is  the  Mount  Jefferson  Motel. 


At  times  the  brawling  New  can  look 
like  anything  but  a  smallmouth  stream 
as  it  runs  red  with  the  soil  of  surround- 
ing farm  lands.  But  it's  the  period  after 
a  week  or  so  of  little  or  no  rain  that 
sticks  in  the  fisherman's  mind.  This  is 
truly  one  stream  that  it  is  a  joy  to  fish 
even  if  the  catch  is  poor.  For  scenery 
and  solitude,  this  is  the  place. 

Fishing  Can  Be  Slow 

There  is  no  denying  that  fishing  can 
be  plumb  terrible  even  though  conditions 
seemingly  are  ideal;  the  fish  are  still 
there.  In  the  lower  sections  of  the  North 
and  South  Forks  or  after  they  join,  the 
bass  are  generally  larger  than  in  the 
upper  reaches.  Four  pounders  are  taken 
every  year  and  plenty  of  15  to  18  inchers 
meet  their  match  each  season.  The  back- 
bone of  the  New  River  fishing  is  the  10 
to  13  inch  fish,  however. 

The  chances  of  catching  fish  other 
than  smallmouth  (particularly  on  artifi- 
cials) are  fairly  slim.  Nice  rock  bass  hang 
out  in  many  of  the  bass  haunts  and  do 
provide  some  fishing  at  times.  If  you 
drift  a  crayfish  or  gob  of  worms  through 
the  deep  holes,  you  may  latch  on  to  a 
monster  flathead  catfish.  Some  in  the  25 
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pound  class  have  been  boated. 

Bring  a  Canoe 

Much  of  the  New  River  and  its  forks 
must  be  fished  with  a  boat.  Sections  can 
be  waded  but  the  fishing  is  slow  and 
often  the  best  water  is  out  of  reach. 
When  the  water  is  right,  which  usually 
means  fairly  low  and  clear,  the  ideal 
craft  is  an  aluminum  canoe.  Much  of 
the  river  is  studded  with  rock  ledges 
which  would  soon  make  short  work  of  a 
canvas  canoe  and  might  even  stove  in 
a  wood  boat.  The  current  is  swift  in 
spots  and  quite  powerful,  but  with  care 
it  can  be  navigated  successfully. 

Launching  is  a  slight  problem  and 
might  take  a  little  looking  into  before 
a  suitable  site  can  be  located.  In  most 
cases,  a  canoe  can  be  put  in  easily  after 
a  short  carry  from  a  pretty  fair  road. 
This  is  "back  country"  for  the  most  part, 
so  don't  look  for  a  paved  highway  right 
to  the  river  side.  Using  two  cars  provides 
the  means  for  a  float  trip  of  from  a 
couple  of  hours  to  an  all-day  voyage.  An 
outboard  motor  is  generally  excess  bag- 
gage, since  upstream  travel  is  very  tricky 
because  of  the  abundance  of  rock  out- 
crops; and  downstream  you  don't  need 
the  speed. 

There  are  times  when  the  standard 
canoe  paddle  could  well  be  bettered  by  a 
stout  push  pole.  The  deeper  sections  drop 
off  to  10  to  12  feet  with  bars,  rock 
ridges,  and  flats  of  less  than  3  feet. 

Take  Your  Time  But  Hurry 

One  of  the  big  problems  with  most  of 
the  New  is  that  it  all  looks  good.  Where 
do  you  fish?  Bass  actually  seem  to  be 
everywhere  and  then  nowhere.  The  deep 
holes  and  dropoffs  are  always  good  for  a 
few  casts,  and  the  heads  of  the  deeper 
runs  may  pay  off.  If  you  find  yourself 


hurrying  your  casts  to  get  to  the  next  one, 
slow  up,  beach  the  boat,  and  work  the 
best  stretches  more  thoroughly.  Since  it 
is  pretty  big  water  as  mountain  streams 
go,  a  spinning  rod  covers  more  water. 

Take  the  fly  rod  by  all  means,  but  for 
locating  the  critters,  it  isn't  quite  as  ef- 
ficient as  the  spinning  stick.  When  the 
smallmouth  move  onto  the  shallow  bars 
and  skip  minnows  along  about  five 
o'clock  on  a  July  afternoon,  then  the 
fly  rod  comes  into  its  own. 

Smallmouth  Menu 

The  diet  of  New  River  smallmouths 
leans  toward  minnows  with  a  healthy 
portion  of  crayfish.  Lures  then  should 
include  plenty  of  spinners,  minnow-like 
plugs,  and  flashy  spoons.  The  smaller 
sizes  are  more  likely  to  produce  when  it 
comes  to  smallmouth.  The  current  us- 
ually swings  the  lure  at  varying  rates  and 
a  twitch  of  the  rod  now  and  then  gen- 
erally imparts  the  only  action  necessary. 
If  you  fly  fish,  stick  to  streamers,  tiny 
spinners,  and  an  occasional  big  nymph 
or  wet  fly.  When  the  bass  hit  the  top, 
as  they  do  periodically,  be  prepared  with 
small  fuss-making  plugs  and  bass  bugs 
for  the  fly  rod. 

Natural  baits  take  bass  when  just 
about  all  else  fails.  Various  minnows  in 
the  3  to  4  inch  class,  crayfish,  hellgram- 
mites,  and  earthworms  round  out  the 
list.  All  these  work  well  on  spinning  gear, 
and  even  a  medium-weight  fly  rod  will 
toss  them. 

Smaller  Stream 

If  the  size  of  the  New  River  scares 
you  off,  drop  down  into  Wilkes  County 
and  check  out  Elk  Creek  about  10  miles 
west  of  North  Wilkesboro.  Here  is  truly 
a  fly  fisherman's  delight  for  smallmouth. 
The  bass  run  a  size  or  two  smaller  than 
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those  of  the  New  River,  and  a  16  incher 
is  a  big  one.  Actually  you  may  be  bother- 
ed with  undersized  fish  from  8  to  9Vi 
inches. 

Elk  Creek  clears  much  more  rapidly 
after  a  hard  rain  than  does  the  New  and 
generally  can  be  counted  on  to  be  in 
better  shape  for  longer  periods.  Felt- 
soled  wading  shoes  are  ideal  during  the 
warm  months,  and  hip  boots  are  general- 
ly adequate  any  time.  Although  the  creek 
isn't  exactly  open,  backcast  room  is 
available  most  places.  A  short  line  is  the 
rule,  but  because  of  the  clear  water,  some 
care  in  approaching  the  pools  will  pay 
off. 

Fly  Fishing  Stream 

Go  prepared  with  both  spinning  and 
fly  tackle,  but  it's  such  an  ideal  fly 
stream,  it  is  a  little  like  wearing  army 
shoes  to  church  to  use  the  spinning  gear 
here.  The  stream  is  loaded  with  small 
minnows  of  various  kinds  and  tinsel- 
bodied  streamers  are  a  good  bet  for 
smallmouth.  If  the  water  is  dingy,  put  a 
tiny  spinner  ahead  of  the  fly;  other- 
wise stick  to  yellow,  white,  and  gray 
streamers. 

The  creek  is  quite  brushy  and  thick 
along  much  of  its  length,  and  access 
sometimes  is  a  task  in  midsummer.  Plan 
to  enter  it  at  the  paths  and  leave  the 
same  way.  It  can  be  rough  to  push  your 
way  through  most  places. 

There  are  some  Elk  Creek  pools  too 
deep  to  wade,  but  skirting  them  is  no 
problem,  and  several  miles  of  stream  can 
be  covered  without  leaving  the  water. 
Most  of  the  creek  isn't  large  enough  for 
a  boat  or  even  a  canoe  and  really  neither 
is  needed.  You  can  "pool  hop"  by  car 
if  you  care  to,  but  some  good  water  is 
missed  by  doing  this. 

Where  Are  They? 

The  bass  may  be  anywhere,  with  the 
best  fish  usually  at  the  head  of  the  pools 
or  in  the  dished  out  pockets  behind 
boulders.  There  are  times  when  the  fish 
streak  out  of  hiding  and  romp  over  the 
bars  and  into  the  riffles,  but  these  spec- 
tacles are  usually  reserved  for  late  even- 
ing hours.  If  the  smallmouth  are  mov- 
ing, make  a  few  casts  in  a  wide  variety 
of  water  and  don't  pass  up  any  until 
you've  nailed  down  the  most  likely  loca- 
tions. The  fish  are  where  you  find  them. 

A  great  deal  of  the  smallmouth  fishing 
on  Elk  Creek  is  done  with  live  bait.  Us- 
ually a  stream  minnow  3  or  4  inches 
long  on  a  number  2  hook  is  floated  into 
the  holes  and  allowed  to  swim  around 
until  a  bass  makes  up  his  mind  to  nab 
it.  Hellgrammites  and  crayfish  are  favor- 
ites too,  and  account  for  nice  bass  every 
year.  Natural  baits  of  this  type  generally 
can  be  picked  up  in  the  creek  itself. 

It's  difficult  to  find  a  more  exciting 
fish  than  the  smallmouth  bass.  If  he  isn't 
on  your  list,  put  him  there  soon. 
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Comparatively  few  people  are 

aware  that  bison,  or  buffalo,  were  once 
native  to  North  Carolina.  And  it  would 
doubtless  surprise  Tarheels  even  more 
to  learn  that  the  only  herd  of  bison  east 
of  the  Mississippi  lives  within  the  bord- 
ers of  their  state. 

A  small  herd  of  these  majestic  ani- 
mals grazes  peacefully  over  the  rolling 
hills  of  Cook's  Buffalo  Ranch  three 
miles  southeast  of  Concord,  unaware  that 
their  presence  causes  many  a  tourist 
passing  on  US  49  to  stop  his  car  for  a 
closer  look  at  an  animal  that  most  of 
them  have  never  seen  outside  a  zoo. 

The  150-acre  ranch  is  owned  by  A.  B. 
Cook,  who  welcomes  the  curious  visitors 
to  his  western-style  refuge.  Cook,  who 
operates  a  meat  packing  plant  in  Con- 
cord, became  interested  in  raising  buffalo 
about  10  years  ago,  and  spent  several 
years  looking  over  the  western  United 
States  and  Canada  for  a  suitable  breed- 
ing herd. 

In  1952,  he  purchased  four  buffalo 
in  Canada  and  in  1954  added  seven  more 
from  Colorado.  The  American  bison 
breeds  readily  in  captivity,  and  his  herd 
now  numbers  25  animals.  They  co-exist 
peacefully  with  numerous  deer  and  other 
wildlife  within  the  confines  of  the  ranch. 

Bison  have  become  a  curiosity  in  the 
East,  of  course,  but  this  was  not  always 
the  case.  Before  the  first  settlers  came 
to  this  continent  from  Europe,  the  species 
was  found  throughout  most  of  the  coun- 
try and  ranged  eastward  through  what  is 
now  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

Although  the  larger  herds  were  pri- 
marily found  on  the  Great  Plains,  the 
first  colonists  nevertheless  reported  see- 
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ing  small  bands  of  bison  near  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  As  the  East  became  more 
thickly  populated,  the  massive  animals 
retreated  westward. 

The  early  western  pioneers  told  of 
seeing  wide  plains  blackened  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  and  as  late  as  1871, 
Col.  Richard  Dodge,  commanding  officer 
of  the  11th  North  Carolina  Infantry  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  described  a  herd  seen 
in  Arkansas  this  way: 

"The  whole  country  appeared  one 
great  mass  of  buffalo  .  .  .  and  it  was  only 
when  actually  among  them  that  it  could 
be  ascertained  that  the  apparently  solid 
mass  was  an  agglomeration  of  innumer- 
able small  herds  of  50  to  200  animals  .  .  . 
on  top  of  Pawnee  Rock,  I  could  see  for 
six  to  ten  miles  in  almost  every  direction 
.  .  .  the  whole  vast  space  was  covered 
with  buffalo." 

American  zoologist  and  author  William 
Hornaday  later  estimated  the  size  of  this 
herd  of  1871  at  more  than  four  million. 

In  1880,  less  than  a  decade  after  this 
gigantic  herd  was  described  by  Col. 
Dodge,  the  number  of  buffalo  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  less  than 
1,000.  By  1890,  only  a  few  were  left  in 
parks  and  game  preserves. 

What  happened?  A  number  of  things. 

Untold  thousands  were  slaughtered  to 
provide  then-fashionable  buffalo  robes 
to  the  eastern  markets.  After  being  skin- 
ned, bison  carcasses  were  left  to  feed 
the  vultures. 

Thousands  .  more  were  killed  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  labor  crews  who  were 


pushing  the  transcontinental  rails  ever 
westward.  Others  were  shot  down  purely 
for  target  practice.  After  all,  there  were  a 
lot  of  buffalo. 

This  wanton  extermination  has  been 
called  "one  of  the  most  shameful  ex- 
amples of  man's  greed  and  a  nation's 
lethargy  that  is  furnished  in  the  history 
of  our  country." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  animals  of 
such  striking  appearance  being  slaugh- 
tered like  so  many  sheep.  The  adult  bull 
bison  stands  nearly  six  feet  tall  at  the 
shoulder  and  weighs  almost  2,000 
pounds,  with  sharply  pointed  black  horns 
curving  upward  from  the  shaggy  mane 
of  hair  covering  his  shoulders  and  neck. 

This  hump  and  massive  forequarters 
of  the  beast  give  the  impression  of  tre- 
mendous power. 

Despite  his  regal  appearance,  the  bison 
lacks  an  intellect  to  match.  William 
"Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  spent  almost  20 
years  in  a  vain  attempt  to  train  a  pair  as 
a  team  for  his  wild  west  show,  and  zoolo- 
gist Hornaday  described  them  as  being 
of  "a  low  order  of  intelligence  ...  his 
dullness  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  his  phenomenally  swift  ex- 
termination." 

The  buffalo  would  frequently  stand 
stolidly  by  and  watch  hundreds  of  others 
shot  down  before  his  eyes  without  per- 
ceiving any  threat  to  himself.  This  lack 
of  response  to  danger  almost  cost  the 
bison  his  existence. 

The  herds  are  building  up  again,  how- 
ever, and  North  Carolina  is  fortunate  to 
have  one  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

The  herd  can  also  serve  to  remind  us 
that  none  of  our  natural  resources — 
particularly  wildlife — is  inexhaustible. 
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The  farmer  invited  me  into  his  living  room  where  a  warm 
glow  was  reflecting  from  his  fireplace.  It  was  a  nippy  morn- 
ing and  I  had  gotten  up  early  and  driven  70  miles  to  meet 
him  at  8:00  A.M. 

He  had  requested  the  meeting  in  order  to  show  me  some 
proposed  sites  for  building  duck  ponds.  It  was  a  large  farm 
that  he  owned  and  obviously  my  new  friend  was  interested 
in  turning  the  area  into  a  paradise  for  waterfowl. 

So  we  "hit  the  trail"  to  what  he  considered  some  good 
sites  for  pond  construction.  His  enthusiasm  for  attracting 
ducks  and  my  similar  interests  in  hunting  and  conservation 
resulted  in  a  continuous  discussion  of  common  problems. 

We  talked  about  water  supply,  food  habits,  migrations, 
species  of  waterfowl,  and  various  practices  that  may  be  car- 
ried out  to  provide  suitable  duck  and  goose  habitat.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  intensely  dedicated  to  doing  his  part  as 
a  private  landowner  and  I  was  certainly  inspired  to  aid  in 
this  endeavor.  Essentially,  here  is  what  I  emphasized: 

How  to  Bring  in  Waterfowl 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  providing  attractive 
waterfowl  habitat  and  each  unique  situation  might  require  a 
slightly  different  approach. 

Practical  and  inexpensive  improvements  could  consist  of 


THIS  IS  MY  JOB 
SIXTH  IN  A  SERIES 


establishing  reservoirs  with  water-level  control  apparatus. 
Two  or  more  water  impoundments  along  the  same  stream 
or  drainage  topography  is  often  advantageous. 

Water-level  control  is  also  recommended.  This  involves 
drawing  the  water  down  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  in  order  to  plant  browntop  millet,  Japanese  millet 
or  other  waterfowl  foods  before  flooding  in  the  fall. 

It  has  been  shown  on  our  state-owned  experimental  marsh 
areas  that  control  of  water  levels  is  an  important  manage- 
ment tool.  Using  this  procedure  we  can  destroy  undesirable 
plants  (by  burning,  disking,  etc.)  and  then  by  flooding,  set 
up  environmental  conditions  that  entice  more  desirable  plant 
species  to  flourish.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  with  rel- 
atively little  human  effort  expended  when  compared  to  the 
potential  results. 

Sound  management  also  requires  knowledge  about  the 
animal  species  to  be  managed,  and  this  isn't  always  easy  to 
acquire — especially  in  the  case  of  migratory  birds  such  as 
ducks  and  geese  which,  with  few  exceptions,  spend  the  warm- 
er months  far  to  the  north  on  their  nesting  grounds. 

It  takes  vast  sums  of  money  and  much  effort  to  gather 
data  which,  at  times,  seems  almost  worthless  only  to  be  found 
extremely  significant  at  some  later  date.  This  vital  research  is 


Duane  Raver 


The  first  step  in  developing  a  potential  waterfowl  area  is  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  site.  Here,  author  Burdick  checks 
a  wooded  pond  that  already  has  a  small  duck  population  on  it. 


by  George  E.  Burdick 

Game  Biologist,  District  1 


a  continuing  process  that  most  of  the  time  is  completely  un- 
noticed by  the  general  public  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  a  biologist's  work. 

More  Areas  Needed 

The  number  of  small,  well-managed  and  privately  owned 
waterfowl  wintering  areas  in  North  Carolina  is  on  the  in- 
crease. However,  many  conservationists  are  concerned  that 
we  are  not  doing  nearly  as  much  as  we  could  to  off-set  our 
yearly  "man-caused"  loss  of  natural  marsh  and  wetland 
acreage. 

After  two  hours  of  walking,  talking,  and  giving  my  opinions 
and  advice  as  a  game  biologist,  I  shook  hands  with  the 
farmer  in  farewell.  But  not  before  promising  to  return  later 
to  assist  in  establishing  some  aquatic  vegetation  in  his  new 
ponds  while  noting  his  overall  progress. 

Leaving  his  farm,  I  reflected  on  other  familiar  areas  that 
used  to  be  similar  to  his  but  now  support  large  populations 
of  waterfowl.  One  is  near  Garysburg  in  Northampton  County. 
This  spot  annually  plays  host  to  from  1,000  to  1,200  Canada 
geese.  Another  is  near  the  Chowan  River  in  Hertford  County 
and  has  been  known  to  attract  upwards  of  5,000  geese. 
Many  hundreds  of  even  smaller  areas  in  North  Carolina 


Have  Solution . . . 
. . .  Will  Travel 
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serve  as  wintering  areas  for  waterfowl  of  all  species,  includ- 
ing most  of  our  important  ducks. 

The  Garysburg  farm  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Stephenson  not  only 
attracts  more  than  a  thousand  geese  each  year  but  also  served 
as  an  initial  site  for  stocking  beavers  approximately  six 
years  ago.  These  beavers  have  now  spread  until  some  are 
reported  building  dams  and  houses  as  far  as  20  miles  from 
where  the  original  pair  was  released. 

Hundreds  of  wood  ducks  have  been  observed  in  wood- 
land sites  kept  supplied  with  water  by  the  efforts  of  these 
beavers.  Additional  attractive  areas  for  waterfowl,  especially 
wood  ducks,  might  be  provided  by  protecting  the  beavers 
we  now  have  and  possibly  stocking  more  if  suitable  locations 
could  be  found.  (More  information  relative  to  the  Stephen- 
son farm  as  a  waterfowl  sanctuary  is  contained  in  an  article 
entitled  "Wings  Over  Northampton"  by  Jack  Dermid  in 
the  May  1958  issue  of  Wildlife.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Flowers'  farm  in  Hertford  County  is  another 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  one  determined  individual 
on  a  fairly  small  area.  Ten  years  ago,  the  only  geese  seen 
from  the  Flowers'  house  were  occasional  V-shaped  flocks  mi- 
grating overhead.  Then  two  small  ponds  were  constructed 
with  the  dam  of  one  also  serving  as  a  road  to  the  Flowers' 
homesite. 

From  a  Small  Beginning 

The  first  year  a  small  flock  of  about  twenty  geese  stopped 
by  to  spend  the  winter.  Getting  protection  from  the  Flowers 
family,  this  flock  literally  doubled  from  year  to  year  until 
now  counts  of  up  to  5,000  have  been  reported. 

What  have  we  learned  about  the  seemingly  unpredictable 
"minds"  of  geese  and  ducks  from  our  experience  on  these 
and  other  areas?  The  most  important  observations  were  al- 
ready quite  obvious  to  trained  observers. 

Wild  creatures  need  food  and  if  it  isn't  present,  neither 
will  they  be  for  long. 

Also,  wild  animals  usually  require  a  great  deal  of  cover 
or  in  the  case  of  waterfowl,  seclusion,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  available  water.  My  ideal  small  waterfowl  area  would  first 
of  all  be  as  isolated  as  possible  and  free  from  all  human 
disturbances. 

Geese  and  ducks  seem  to  feel  secure  as  long  as  there  is 
sufficient  water  between  them  and  other  wild  creatures  and 
humans.  Therefore,  if  time  and  money  were  not  considera- 
tions, I'd  probably  create  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  body 
of  water  and  have  more  water,  food  and  seclusion  in  the 
form  of  desirable  plants  on  the  island.  Such  a  setup  would 

Geese  were  slow  in  coming  to  this  field  pond  even  after  care- 
ful development.  Waterfowl  populations  often  build  up  slowly. 

Jack  Dermid 


likely  be  a  "goose  paradise"  rarely  seen  this  side  of  their 
nesting  grounds. 

How  About  Shooting? 

Some  waterfowl  experts  claim  a  minimum  of  5,000  acres 
is  needed  for  a  refuge  if  any  shooting  is  to  be  allowed.  I'm 
prone  to  agree  with  this  estimate  in  principle,  though  it 
may  differ  according  to  the  species  present,  shooting  pres- 
sure and  attractiveness  of  an  area  in  the  form  of  food  and 
seclusion.  Needless  to  say,  many  ducks  and  geese  are  shot 
annually  in  North  Carolina  on  comparatively  small  water 
areas. 

Whenever  intensive  hunting  is  carried  out  on  an  area,  it 
should  be  reasonably  large  or  the  birds,  especially  geese,  will 
leave.  However,  very  small  acreages  will  attract  and  hold 
geese  when  they  are  given  protection. 

I  stopped  the  car  to  reread  two  letters  pertaining  to  water- 
fowl. One  from  an  agricultural  agent  began:  "Today  a  farmer 
stopped  by  the  office  and  expressed  interest  in  making  a 
duck  pond  on  his  farm.  He  will  have  a  dragline  to  do  this 
work  but  he  would  like  to  choose  the  proper  location.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  will  also  assist,  but  I  would  like 
for  you  to  visit  us  so  we  can  choose  the  best  site  and  also 
program  his  work." 

Another  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  began:  "Do 
you  have  any  browntop  millet  to  be  planted  in  cultivated 
fields  which  can  and  will  be  flooded  during  winter?  We 
would  like  to  have  the  maximum  amount  of  seed  available 
since  the  cooperator  wants  to  plant  up  to  10  acres." 

I  first  started  driving  toward  the  landowner  who  requested 
millet  seed.  If,  after  checking  the  site,  I  was  satisfied  it 
would  serve  waterfowl,  a  note  would  be  sent  to  our  nursery 
to  that  effect,  requesting  that  the  farmer  be  supplied  with 
seed. 

It's  a  satisfying  profession,  being  able  to  assist  water- 
fowl. Although  it  is  only  one  small  phase  of  a  game  biologist's 
job,  we  keenly  feel  it  is  a  very  important  facet  of  our  work. 

Professional  Help 

When  someone  requests  a  wildlife  biologist's  assistance  in 
establishing  an  area  for  waterfowl,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
he  will  get  advice  from  a  dedicated  conservationist;  one  who 
bases  his  recommendations  on  known  biological  principles 
and  has  considered  such  things  as  food  habits,  migrations  and 
other  important  factors  from  the  results  of  available  scien- 
tific research  and  firsthand  personal  observations. 

Nobody  could  hope  more  for  your  success  than  the  pro- 
fessional biologist  when  you  seek  to  aid  our  waterfowl.  Our 
pledge  is  to  conserve  wildlife  while  providing  equal  enjoyment 
to  all,  and  to  that  end  we  continually  shall  strive. 
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1.  Spawning  begins  when  the  water  temperature 
reaches  about  65°.  The  male  bass  constructs 
the  nest  a  week  or  more  before  the 
egg-laying  begins. 


6.  Bass,  like  other 
fish,  must  be 
harvested  or 
the  crop  will 
be  wasted. 
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The  young  bass  have  many 
enemies.  The  bluegill  is 
particularly  fond  of  the 
growing  youngsters.  Even 
the  parent  bass  soon 
turn  on  the  young. 
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As  the  bass  fingerlings  grow,  the 
tables  are  turned  and  the  young 
bluegi  I  Is  become  the  victims. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Davis  Replaces  C rouse  on  Wildlife  Commission 

Chester  S.  Davis,  Winston-Salem  newspaperman  and  sportsman,  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Terry  Sanford  to  succeed  R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Sparta,  as  a  member  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  represent  District  7.  An  award-winning 
newspaper  writer,  Davis  has  been  active  in  wildlife  conservation  affairs  in 
North  Carolina  for  many  years. 

Lee  Edits  National  Publication 

James  E.  Lee,  former  associate  editor  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  is  now 
editing  Our  Public  Lands ,  a  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Current  issue  of  this  publication  commemorates  150 
years  of  federal  public  land  management  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  1812 
Homestead  Act .  Copies  of  this  32-page  edition  are  available  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ,  at  15  cents  per  copy.  The  yearly 
subscription  rate  to  the  quarterly  publication  is  60  cents. 

Wildlife  Commission  to  set  Hunt ing  Regulations 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  meet  in  early  June  to  set  the  1962- 
1963  hunting  and  trapping  regulations  for  non-migratory  game  species  and 
furbearers.  This  meeting  follows  a  series  of  nine  hearings  held  in  each  of  the 
Commission's  districts  where  a  set  of  proposed  regulations  was  presented  to 
sportsmen  for  their  consideration  and  recommendations.  Official  copies  of  the 
regulations  will  be  printed  in  time  for  distribution  to  license  dealers  by  July  31 
when  hunting  and  combination  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  go  on  sale. 

North  Carolina  Gets  Fish  and  Wildlife  Funds 

Of  $12,350,000  in  federal  funds  collected  through  excise  taxes  on  sporting 
arms,  ammunition  and  sport  fishing  tackle,  North  Carolina  will  be  allotted  a 
total  of  $246,417.21.  Of  this  $206,510.69  will  be  for  wildlife  management,  and 
$39,906.52  for  fish  management.  The  apportionment  is  effective  with  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1962. 

Wetlands  Survey  Report  Ready 

"Wetlands  of  North  Carolina,  Their  Distribution  and  Management,"  recently 
published  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  is  available  in  limited  number 
to  do-it-yourselfers  interested  in  locating  and  developing  waterfowl  areas. 
The  publication  is  the  result  of  a  complete  survey  of  Tarheel  wetland  resources. 
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■  ERHAPS  the  most  tragic  boating  accident  is  the  one 
which  could  easily  have  been  prevented.  Obvious  preventa- 
tive measures  practically  hit  you  in  the  eye  in  reviewing 
reports  of  many  watercraft  mishaps.  And  most  of  them  are 
relatively  minor  adjustments  in  equipment  or  boating  tech- 
nique, with  a  high  percentage  of  the  prevention  centering 
around  the  use  of  common  sense. 

Take  overloading  for  example.  The  situations  for  this  type 
of  water  mayhem  are  varied  and  fortunately  rare.  But  when 
they  do  happen,  the  results  are  usually  multiple  fatalities. 
They  are  often  spur-of-the-moment  sort  of  things.  "Always 
room  for  one  more,"  or  "nothing  happened  the  last  time 
we  hauled  six  people"  typifies  the  usual  attitude.  Although 
the  experienced  boatman  is  not  completely  without  guilt  in 
this  overloading  department,  more  than  often  it's  the  novice 
who  gets  into  trouble  in  this  category. 

One  thing  that  makes  carrying  capacities  of  various  boats 
so  tricky  to  determine  is  the  varied  water  conditions  under 
which  the  craft  will  be  operated.  You  may  get  away  with 
hauling  seven  people  in  a  vessel  designed  for  four  when 
the  water  is  dead  calm  and  speed  is  slow  and  steady.  But 
one  slight  miscalculation,  and  at  best  you  have  seven  very 
wet  passengers.  So  to  simply  state  "how  many  people  a  boat 
will  carry"  is  a  shade  less  than  impossible. 

It's  probably  safe  to  assume  that  in  boating  accidents  caus- 
ed by  overloading,  at  least  one  in  the  crowd  knew  trouble 
was  on  the  way  the  moment  the  boat  pulled  away  from  the 
dock.  Yet,  off  they  went.  Maybe  the  situation  will  confront 
you  this  month,  tomorrow,  next  season;  if  it  does,  speak  up 
even  at  the  risk  of  making  a  temporary  enemy  of  the  skipper. 

Who's  Righl? 

"I  had  the  right  of  way."  How  many  times  have  you 
heard  this?  Maybe  he  did  and  maybe  he  didn't,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  an  accident  occurred.  Failure  to  yield  the  right 
of  way  is  causing  an  increasing  number  of  boating  accidents 
with  the  ever-growing  fleet  of  boating  enthusiasts.  Crowded 
waterways  present  problems  that  were  not  on  the  boating 
scene  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  What's  the  answer? 

Certainly  a  big  part  of  the  solution  is  wrapped  up  in  strict 
obeyance  of  the  Rules  of  the  Road  by  all  boatmen.  These 
rules  are  specific  and  are  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
publication  "Rules  of  the  Road,  International — Inland," 
CG-169.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  boating  situations,  and 
when  followed,  minimize  collisions  and  other  types  of  boating 
mishaps.  Although  it  is  practically  impossible  to  digest  or 
summarize  these  rules,  many  are  based  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing situations. 


Meeting:  When  two  watercraft  approach  each  other  from 
opposite  directions  "head  on,"  each  must  alter  course  to  the 
right  to  avoid  collision.  If  the  two  watercraft  are  far  enough 
to  the  left  of  each  other  so  that  no  change  in  direction  is 
needed  for  safe  passage,  both  will  maintain  their  course  and 
speed  to  pass  clear. 

Crossing:  When  two  watercraft  approach  each  other  at 
an  angle,  the  one  on  the  right  has  the  right  of  way,  and  the 
other  must  stay  clear. 

Passing:  When  one  watercraft  overtakes  another  going  in 
the  same  direction,  the  craft  being  overtaken  must  maintain 
course  and  speed,  and  the  passing  watercraft  must  keep  a 
sufficient  distance  to  avoid  collision  or  endangering  the  other 
craft  from  its  wake. 

Obviously  these  don't  take  care  of  all  the  "two  or  more 
boats"  situations,  but  they  may  settle  the  ones  that  crop 
up  most  often.  Now,  to  rely  on  these  rules  without  temper- 
ing them  to  fit  the  particular  situation  encountered  may 
actually  lead  to  further  trouble.  In  other  words,  use  them 
with  common  sense  and  courtesy;  if  the  situation  calls  for 
yielding  the  right  of  way  when  the  rules  say  that  you  actually 
have  it,  don't  cling  stubbornly  to  your  "rights." 

Engine  Care 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  just  how  much  you  depend 
on  your  outboard  motor?  As  long  as  it  runs,  we  are  less 
likely  to  consider  motor  maintenance.  When  it  stops,  it  may 
be  too  late.  Every  year  outboards  are  coming  out  with  more 
and  more  dependability  built  in.  But  they  still  need  care  for 
top-notch  service.  The  best  time  to  check  the  engine  is  be- 
fore you're  two  miles  from  shore  and  headed  into  a  stiff 
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This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  outboard  engine  re- 
pair. Most  trouble  results  from  failure  to  check  the  motor  be- 
fore heading  for  the  water.  When  did  you  check  your  engine? 

breeze.  Fuel  lines,  spark  plugs,  starter  (either  electric  or 
manual),  propeller,  and  motor  mountings  ...  all  these  need 
almost  weekly  attention.  If  something  major  in  the  way  of 
repair  comes  along,  better  let  an  expert  do  the  checking  and 
the  fixing.  A  mid-season  going  over  at  your  local  marine 
dealer  is  a  good  idea,  too. 
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by  Otto  Florschutz,  Jr. 

Waterfowl  Biologist 


Q\  I  R  225.0(1(1  acres  of  tidal  marshes  in  coastal  North 
Carolina  present  a  mosquito  problem  each  year.  Swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  and  even  hunting  have  been  very  restricted 
in  some  areas  because  of  this  annoying  problem.  Over  the 
years  many  types  of  mosquito  controls  have  been  used,  from 
mechanical  means,  such  as  swatters  and  screens  to  repellents 
and  insecticides. 

During  the  last  30  years,  more  long  term  controls  have 
been  tried  and  used  successfully.  These  include  marsh  ditch- 
ing and  draining,  earth  filling  of  the  marsh  and  more  recent- 
ly, marsh  impounding.  This  flooding  has  proven  effective  in 
mosquito  control  in  some  areas  and  has  the  added  bonus  of 
wetland  preservation.  Each  year  we  lose  more  and  more  of 
our  coastal  marshes  to  industry,  pollution,  and  progress,  but 
still  we  ditch  and  drain  our  marshes.  Impoundment  reverses 
this  trend. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  familiarize  the  reader 
with  the  possibility  of  retaining  these  wetlands  and  at  the 
same  time  controlling  salt  marsh  mosquitoes,  making  marshes 
attractive  to  wildlife — particularly  waterfowl — and  provid- 
ing additional  recreational  facilities.  The  following  are  ques- 
tions commonly  asked  by  individuals  and  agencies  who  are 
troubled  by  mosquitoes  and  who  plan  to  use  control  methods. 

What  type  of  mosquito  is  common  in  our  coastal  marsh 
country?  A  black  and  white-legged  mosquito  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  "salt  marsh  mosquito."  Its  scientific  name  is 
Ades  sollicitans. 


Does  the  salt  marsh  mosquito  breed  in  these  marshes?  Yes, 
the  female  salt  marsh  mosquito  lays  her  eggs  on  dry  marsh. 
After  the  eggs  are  flooded  they  hatch  into  larvae  or  "wig- 
glers."  These  larvae  feed  on  microscopic  organisms,  pupate, 
and  shortly  emerge  as  adults. 

How  long  does  the  breeding  cycle  take?  Depending  on 
the  weather,  the  egg  to  adult  stage  takes  from  6  to  14  days. 
The  warmer  the  water,  the  shorter  the  cycle. 

How  far  do  the  adult  mosquitoes  fly?  Aedes  sollicitans 
females  have  been  known  to  fly  40  miles  with  aiding  winds. 
The  males  usually  do  not  travel  more  than  a  mile. 

Do  both  male  and  female  mosquitoes  bite?  No.  Only  the 
female  is  equipped  with  an  elongated  proboscis  which  is  used 
to  suck  blood.  The  male  feeds  on  plant  juices. 

How  long  does  the  salt  marsh  mosquito  live?  The  female 
may  live  all  summer — mating,  taking  blood  and  laying  eggs. 
Males  usually  live  only  a  few  days;  their  primary  purpose  is 
to  mate. 

How   effective   are    insecticides   for   mosquito  control? 

Adulticides  are  effective  for  only  a  few  days.  Proper  cover- 
age does  result  in  good  control,  but  within  a  few  days  adult 
mosquitoes  from  adjoining  marshes  will  enter  the  treated 
area.  Larvicides  produce  better  results,  but  here  again,  their 
effectiveness  depends  on  time  and  weather. 

What  is  marsh  ditching?  Marsh  ditching  involves  cutting 
ditches  Wi  to  3  feet  deep  throughout  a  marsh,  connecting 
low  areas  within  the  marsh  to  adjacent  bays,  sounds  and 
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tributaries.  When  the  marsh  floods,  water  normally  held  in 
the  low  spots  will  run  off  into  the  ditches.  The  elimination 
of  standing  water  which  serves  as  breeding  places  for  mos- 
quitoes is  the  primary  purpose  of  ditching. 

How  effective  is  marsh  ditching?  Depending  on  the  marsh 
type,  it  can  be  a  good  or  a  useless  control.  Properly  con- 
structed and  maintained  ditches  may  offer  good  control  in 
the  immediate  ditched  area,  but  serve  no  purpose  to  other 
portions  of  the  mosquito-producing  marsh. 

What  is  the  cost  of  marsh  ditching?  Depending  on  the  type 
of  equipment  used  and  the  size  of  ditches  constructed,  the 
cost  is  usually  between  10  and  20  cents  per  linear  foot. 

How  does  ditching  affect  a  marsh?  Experience  in  other 
states  shows  that  ditching  will  eventually  lower  the  water 
table  within  a  marsh  to  the  point  that  vegetation  changes 
occur.  Marsh  plants  are  replaced  by  woody  plants  requiring 
less  water,  and  other  changes  in  addition  to  plant  composition 
take  place. 

Does  ditching  of  coastal  marshes  have  any  effect  on  ad- 
jacent bays  and  sounds?  Yes.  Past  studies  have  indicated 
that  natural,  undisturbed  tidal  marshes  produce  many  tiny 
organisms  and  essential  compounds  necessary  for  a  balanced 
cycle  of  marine  life.  By  ditching  a  marsh,  the  production 
of  these  essentials  is  often  disrupted  or  displaced.  The  ac- 
celerated releasing  of  undesirable  compounds  also  has  been 
evident  in  the  past. 

What  is  marsh  impounding?  Marsh  impounding  is  the  op- 
posite of  ditching.  It  involves  the  construction  of  dikes  to 
hold  water  thus  eliminating  the  mud  flat  egg-laying  sites  used 
by  salt  marsh  mosquitoes. 

How  does  impounding  affect  a  marsh?  The  retaining  of 
water  on  the  marsh  at  all  times  will  eventually  change  the 
vegetation  from  plants  requiring  periodic  water  to  plants 
needing  constant  water.  Most  plants  of  the  latter  group  are 
natural  waterfowl  foods  and  are  now  present  in  many  per- 
manent water  areas  in  coastal  North  Carolina.  To  encourage 
the  propagation  of  natural  submerged  waterfowl  foods,  burn- 
ing or  mowing  of  presently  established  needlebrush  and  cord- 
grass  is  recommended  prior  to  impounding. 

Will  the  impounding  of  water  completely  eliminate  salt 
marsh  mosquitoes?  Yes,  provided  constant  water  levels  are 
maintained  to  eliminate  the  mud  flat  egg-laying  sites.  If  too 
much  marginal  and  emergent  vegetation  is  available  how- 
ever, some  species  of  permanent  water  mosquitoes  may  ap- 
pear. But  the  presence  of  permanent  water  will  result  in  the 
appearance  of  mosquito-eating  top  minnows  and  killifish 
which  aid  in  controlling  mosquitoes. 

Are  permanent  water  mosquitoes  as  pestiferous  as  salt 
marsh  mosquitoes?  No.  The  more  common  species  of  per- 
manent water  mosquitoes  are  nighttime-biters.  Only  rarely 
do  they  migrate  more  than  a  mile  from  their  origin.  In  con- 
trast, salt  marsh  mosquitoes  bite  both  day  and  night  and 
migrate  up  to  40  miles  in  search  of  blood. 

What  are  the  comparative  costs  of  marsh  impounding  and 
ditching?  This  depends  on  the  type  of  marsh  involved  and 
its  composition  as  to  peat,  sand,  clay,  etc.  Equally  important 
is  the  type  of  equipment  available.  Impoundments  construct- 
ed in  the  past  varied  greatly  in  costs.  In  many  cases  however, 
the  cost  of  impounding  was  comparable  to  ditching  and  it 
has  usually  been  more  permanent.  The  renovation  of  old 
ditches  is  costly  and  must  be  done  at  regular  intervals  to 
effectively  drain  a  marsh.  No  such  problem  arises  with  im- 
poundments. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  although  coastal  marshes 
appear  similar,  they  actually  are  not.  Some  marshes  can  be 
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properly  ditched,  others  cannot;  likewise,  some  marshes  can 
be  ideally  impounded  while  others  cannot.  A  combination  of 
both  control  methods  may  be  the  most  practical  solution. 

What  size  impoundments  would  be  practical  for  proper 
mosquito  control?  This  again  depends  on  the  type  of  marsh 
involved.  Generally,  the  larger  the  impoundment,  the  lower 
its  initial  cost.  For  example,  less  diking  is  necessary  for  a 
single  1000-acre  body  of  permanent  water,  than  for  ten  100- 
acre  impoundments.  However,  the  larger  the  impoundment, 
the  greater  must  be  the  source  of  water.  To  be  an  effective 
mosquito  control,  the  marsh  must  have  constant  water  levels. 
Therefore  the  source  and  amount  of  water  is  very  important 
and  must  be  considered. 

What  maintenance  would  be  involved  in  an  impoundment? 
Damage  from  hurricanes,  muskrats,  and  erosion  may  pro- 
duce problems,  and  maintaining  stable  water  levels  may  be 
difficult. 

What  species  of  waterfowl  would  be  likely  to  use  a  coastal 
North  Carolina  impoundment?  Primarily  dabbling  ducks  such 
as  mallards,  blacks,  teal,  pintails,  widgeons,  and  gadwalls. 
Coots  and  ringnecks  would  probably  also  be  present  during 
the  winter.  The  species  would  vary  with  available  foods  and 
the  size  of  the  impoundment. 

What  other  uses  may  be  derived  from  a  marsh  impound- 
ment? Besides  salt  marsh  mosquito  control  and  wildlife  feed- 
ing and  resting  areas,  impoundments  offer  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  boating  and  swimming.  One  large  impoundment 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina  each  summer  produces  several 
hundred  black  ducks,  gadwalls,  and  bluewinged  teal.  Another 
contains  an  excellent  population  of  bream  and  bass.  Im- 
poundments also  may  serve  as  fire  breaks  and  emergency 
water  sources. 

At  best,  mosquito  control  is  difficult  and  at  times,  costly. 
Each  situation  may  present  unique  problems  requiring  study 
and  careful  planning.  Mosquito  control  programs  should  al- 
ways consider  the  effects  on  wildlife  in  the  treatment  area. 

Sections  of  this  marsh  have  been  diked  to  retain  water,  thus 
eliminating  many  mud  flats  used  for  egg-laying-  by  salt  marsh 
mosquitoes.  Each  coastal  marsh  may  present  a  new  problem. 

,  Jack  Dermic! 
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Closer  Than  you  Think 


By  Jack  Bayless 

Fishery  Biologist,  District  2 


#%RE  you  one  of  the  many  people  who  like  to  fish  but 
haven't  the  time  to  travel  to  the  lake  that  is  too  far  away 
from  home?  Or  perhaps  you  don't  have  a  motor-equipped 
boat  to  fish  from  when  you  get  there.  For  those  of  you  who 
don't  go  fishing  for  these  reasons,  you're  probably  overlook- 
ing some  of  the  best  angling  in  the  State  by  not  fishing  that 
little  stream  just  down  the  road. 

During  the  summer  of  1960,  the  Fish  Division  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  began  a  survey  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  the  major  objectives 
of  this  survey  is  to  give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  what  is 
in  our  streams,  so  that  we  can  properly  manage  them  to  im- 
prove the  fishing.  It  will  be  several  years  before  surveys 
have  been  completed  on  all  the  watersheds,  but  already  the 
program  is  paying  off.  We've  discovered  that  a  lot  of  real 
good  fishing  is  going  to  waste. 

Wanted:  More  Fishermen 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  small  streams  are  underfished 
because  the  average  sportsman  thinks  they  are  too  small  to 
have  any  fish  in  them.  This  just  isn't  true.  The  small  streams 
(ten  to  forty  feet  wide)  have  more  fish  in  them  per  cubic 
foot  of  water  than  the  large  rivers.  This  statement  doesn't 
mean  all  small  fish  either.  The  old  saying,  "small  water — 
small  fish"  is  not  as  true  as  it  seems.  For  examples  which 
refute  this  impression,  let's  go  to  results  from  the  fisheries 
survey  of  the  lower  Neuse  River  basin. 

In  Seven  Springs  Creek  (Lenoir  County),  twenty  chain 
pickerel  (jack)  weighing  twenty-two  pounds  were  found  in 
a  section  of  stream  approximately  fifty  yards  long.  This 
stream  has  an  average  width  of  seventeen  feet  at  this  point. 
Another  example  of  "small  water — big  fish"  is  Tuckahoe 
Swamp  in  Jones  County.  This  stream  produced  six  large- 
mouth  bass  weighing  seven  and  one-half  pounds,  five  chain 
pickerel  weighing  four  and  one-half  pounds,  and  nine  red- 
breast sunfish  (robin)  over  six  inches  long  in  one  hundred 
yards  of  stream!  This  stream  averages  forty  feet  wide  and 
one  and  one-half  feet  deep  at  this  point. 


The  biggest  advantage  of  the  small  stream  over  large 
rivers  or  lakes  is  that  you  can  see  where  to  fish.  In  a  large 
river  or  lake,  all  the  water  looks  pretty  much  the  same  and 
it's  difficult  to  guess  where  the  fish  are.  The  small  stream 
is  typically  composed  of  riffles  and  pools.  You  can  look 
for  the  big  ones  to  be  lurking  in  the  deeper  pools.  Fish 
near  the  brush  piles,  tree  laps,  overhanging  boulders  and 
under-cut  banks.  The  larger  fish  will  have  a  place  nearby 
where  they  can  run  and  hide  from  danger.  That's  how  they 
lived  to  be  big  ones. 

You  won't  need  a  vacation  or  even  a  day  off  in  order  to 
fish.  Chances  are  that  there  is  a  fishable  stream  within  a  fif- 
teen minute  drive  of  your  home.  Even  if  you  work  every  day, 
you  can  still  get  in  a  couple  of  hours  of  good  fishing  in  the 
evening.  Expensive  equipment  is  not  necessary.  A  fly  rod 
or  cane  pole  and  a  pair  of  waders  or  wading  shoes  are 
standard  equipment.  A  seven-foot  fly  rod  is  best,  since  it 
is  easier  to  handle  in  the  narrow  streams.  If  a  cane  pole  is 
used,  a  five  or  six  foot  line  will  be  sufficient  to  reach  the 
fishing  spots  and  will  cause  less  trouble  from  overhanging 
brush. 

Where  to  Go 

A  list  of  the  selected  fishing  streams  in  the  lower  Neuse 
River  has  been  prepared  with  the  hope  that  more  of  our 
sportsmen  will  take  advantage  of  these  relatively  unexploited 
areas.  Since  our  sportsmen  don't  all  prefer  the  same  type  of 
fish,  an  effort  was  made  to  include  at  least  one  good  spot 
for  as  many  different  fishermen  as  possible.  The  fish  are 
in  these  streams;  let's  see  if  you  can  catch  them. 

BATCHELDER'S  CREEK,  (Craven  County):  At  the 
bridge  on  Highway  55  three  miles  southeast  of  Jasper,  this 
is  an  excellent  fishing  stream  (probably  the  best  in  the  basin). 
Fishing  pressure  is  light  and  a  small  boat  or  canoe  should 
be  used.  A  larger  boat  with  motor  can  be  used  a  few  miles 
downstream  from  this  point.  There  is  a  boat  launching  ramp 
on  the  loop  road  to  Lima  off  Highway  55.  This  is  a  good 
stream  for  most  game  species,  and  it  is  excellent  for  large- 
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mouth  bass,  redbreast  sunfish,  chain  pickerel,  and  warmouth. 
Small  crayfish  are  the  favorite  bait  for  redbreast  sunfish  and 
largemouth  bass.  This  bait  is  readily  available  in  nearby 
drainage  ditches  and  can  be  secured  with  a  dipnet.  Warmouth 
are  taken  with  live  bait  or  a  small  spinner. 

TRENT  RIVER  (Jones  County):  Above  Trenton,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Highway  58  bridge,  there  is  good  fishing  for  large- 
mouth  bass  and  redbreast  sunfish.  There  is  no  known  boat 
launching  ramp,  but  a  small  boat  can  be  put  over  at  the 
bridge.  Normally,  the  stream  can  be  waded  in  this  area  and 
should  be  fished  with  a  fly  rod  or  spinning  tackle. 

SOUTHWEST  CREEK  (Lenoir  County):  This  is  a  small 
stream  with  long  pools  and  should  be  fished  by  wading  or 
from  a  light  boat.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  boat  into  this  stream, 
so  the  smaller  the  craft,  the  better,  if  it  is  a  safe  one.  It  is 
the  best  stream  in  the  area  for  fishing  with  fly  rod  and 
waders.  There  is  a  good  population  of  largemouth  bass,  blue- 
gill,  and  redbreast  sunfish. 

LITTLE  CONTENTNEA  CREEK  (Pitt  County):  This 
small  stream  should  be  fished  by  wading  or  from  a  light 
boat,  which  can  be  put  over  at  Highway  26  bridge.  This 
stream  has  an  excellent  population  of  redbreast  sunfish  and 
chain  pickerel.  Large  channel  catfish  are  present  in  fishable 
numbers. 

BLACK  CREEK  (Johnston  County):  This  is  an  outstand- 
ing fishing  stream  for  largemouth  bass,  warmouth,  redbreast 
sunfish  and  chain  pickerel.  At  Highway  50  bridge,  the  stream 
is  only  fifteen  feet  wide,  but  it  has  deep  pools.  So  if  you  de- 
cide to  wade  here,  watch  your  step.  The  banks  are  covered 
with  brush,  but  if  you  can  get  to  the  stream,  it  will  be  worth 
the  effort. 

BUFFALO  CREEK  (Johnston  County):  Near  Highway  39 
bridge,  this  is  a  small,  black-water  stream  and  should  provide 
excellent  fishing  for  redfin  pickerel,  chain  pickerel  and  red- 
breast sunfish.  A  small  boat  or  waders  would  be  appropriate 
equipment  for  fishing  the  stream  in  this  vicinity. 

CORE  CREEK  (Craven  County):  Check  it  at  Highway  55 
bridge,  southeast  of  Ft.  Barnwell.  Waders  and  light  tackle 
should  bring  plenty  of  largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  and  chain 
pickerel  from  this  stream. 
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ENO  RIVER  (Orange  County):  This  stream  can  be  wad- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Efland  and  should  produce  good  catches 
of  redbreast  sunfish  and  largemouth  bass.  Local  fishermen 
report  excellent  catches  of  rock  bass  from  nearby  areas  of 
the  river. 

GREAT  SWAMP  (Wayne  County):  At  Highway  581 
bridge,  this  is  a  very  small,  black-water  stream  and  very 
little  fishing  is  done  here.  An  excellent  population  of  war- 
mouth is  being  overlooked  and  some  unusually  large  fish 
are  present. 

LITTLE  RIVER  (Wake  County):  Just  north  of  Zebulon, 
this  stream  provides  good  fishing  for  most  game  species. 
There  are  long  stretches  of  stream  which  are  clear  of  over- 
hanging trees  and  brush.  This  stream  should  be  fished  with 
light  tackle  while  wading. 

MIDDLE  CREEK  (Wake  County):  Just  below  Sunset 
Lake,  fishing  pressure  is  very  light,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
best  fishing  streams  in  the  watershed.  It  should  be  fished  by 
wading  or  from  a  small  boat.  It  is  an  outstanding  fishing 
stream  for  largemouth  bass,  redbreast  sunfish,  and  blue- 
gill. 

MOCCASIN  CREEK  (Wayne  County):  If  you're  not  care- 
ful, you'll  miss  this  one  on  Highway  581.  It  averages  only  four 
feet  wide  and  apparently  no  one  fishes  here.  There  are  no 
paths  or  other  signs  of  fishing  pressure  and  dense  vegetation 
along  the  banks  give  the  stream  a  "snaky"  appearance.  If 
some  brave  soul  who  likes  to  catch  redfin  pickerel  will  just 
try  fishing  here,  he  will  be  rewarded.  There  are  probably 
more  catchable-size  redfin  pickerel  per  cubic  foot  of  water 
here  than  in  any  other  stream  in  the  watershed. 

MOCCASIN  CREEK  (Wake  County):  North  of  Zebulon, 
this  is  a  very  small,  black-water  stream  and  it  appears  that 
practically  no  one  fishes  here.  However,  this  is  an  excellent 
fishing  stream  and  several  unusually  large  redbreast  sunfish 
and  bluegill  were  taken  during  the  fishery  studies. 

UPPER  BARTON'S  CREEK  (Wake  County):  Near  High- 
way 50  bridge,  this  is  a  small,  shallow  stream  and  doesn't 
look  like  it  would  be  worth  fishing,  but  it  is  excellent  for 
redbreast  sunfish.  Some  very  large  fish  were  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  studies. 

UPPER  BROAD  CREEK  (Pamlico  County):  At  Highway 
343  bridge,  this  is  an  excellent  fishing  stream  for  redfin 
pickerel  and  warmouth.  It  should  be  fished  from  the  bank 
or  by  wading. 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


The  effect  of  road  building,  log- 
ging and  dredging  has  been  exert- 
ed on  game  fish  populations  for  a 
number  of  years.  North  Carolina 
has  had  its  share  of  all  three  oper- 
ations, and  there  is  more  to  come. 

On  the  subject  is  this  informa- 
tion taken  from  the  monthly  news 
bulletin  of  the  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute, Washington,  D.  C: 

"Effects  of  suspended  silt  on 
fish  populations  are  less  obvious 
though  none  the  less  harmful.  An 
extensive  study  was  made  of  this 
problem  several  years  ago  in  Okla- 
homa. The  differences  found  in 
fish  growth  and  reproduction  and 
production  of  fish  foods  between 
clear  and  muddy  waters  were  of 
great  significance.  Fish  in  clear 
water  gained  weight  about  four 
times  as  fast  as  in  muddy  water. 
Muddy  water  had  a  marked  un- 
favorable effect  on  reproduction  of 
certain  species.  Food  production 
was  up  to  14  times  greater  in  clear 
than  in  muddy  waters. 

"We  have  heard  of  many  past 
instances  in  the  West  where 
spawning  areas  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  have  been  physically  re- 
moved or  where  they  have  been 
damaged  by  pollution  resulting 
from  gravel-washing  operations. 
In  the  East  and  North,  many  loc- 
ally famous  trout  streams  have 
been  destroyed  by  bulldozing.  In 
the  South,  gravel  dredging  and 
washing  has  done  incalculable 
harm  to  smallmouth  bass  especial- 
ly." 

Waterfowl  At  11  -Year  Low 

Wintering  grounds  counts  indi- 
cate that  the  continental  water- 
fowl population  has  reached  its 


lowest  point  of  the  past  11  years. 
The  results  were  compiled  from 
information  gathered  in  January 
by  a  crew  of  1,639  cooperators 
who  logged  93,000  miles  by  air, 
91,000  by  ground,  and  1,150  miles 
by  water  in  a  census  that  covered 
the  North  American  continent 
from  Alaska  to  southern  Mexico 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 


Will  they  return?  The  answer  may  depend 
on  nesting  success  and  hunting  pressure. 

The  count  showed  that  ducks 
are  down  13  percent  from  last  year 
and  10  percent  below  the  average 
of  the  past  13  years.  Geese  declin- 
ed 8  percent  from  last  year,  but  re- 
main slightly  above  the  long-range 
average.  Of  the  favored  species, 
only  scaup  and  Canada  geese  show 
increases  over  last  year.  Mallards 
and  pintails  are  at  a  9-year  low. 
Fewer  black  ducks  were  observed 
than  at  any  time  since  1950,  and 
canvasbacks  continue  at  a  critical- 
ly low  level. 

Attention  now  swings  to  the 
great  waterfowl  breeding  grounds 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  where  the 
birds  have  returned  to  nest  and 


rear  young.  Much  of  the  success 
of  this  year's  hatch  depends  on 
the  supply  of  water  in  the  potholes 
and  marshes  as  well  as  on  the 
rainfall  and  runoff  situation. 

Off-beat  Fox 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  am  aware  of  the  policy 
of  your  magazine  not  to  use  pictures  of 
dead  game.  If  your  staff  cannot  give  me 
the  information  I'm  seeking,  perhaps,  if 
the  photo  was  used  in  Wildlife  magazine, 
some  of  the  readers  could. 

Either  way,  I  am  sending  a  photo  of 
a  fox  I  killed  in  the  winter  of  1961.  There 
is  no  question  of  its  being  a  gray  fox,  as 
its  feet,  eyes,  head,  and  general  appearance 
are  typical  of  the  gray  fox.  The  enigma  is 
the  pelage,  or  rather,  the  lack  of  it.  It  had 
no  long  guard  hair  anywhere  on  its  body, 
only  a  soft  wooly  fur.  On  its  back  (in- 
cluding top  of  tail)  up  to  the  shoulders 
the  color  was  a  dull  blue  and  on  the 
underparts  a  dusty  orange. 

The  hounds  ran  it  something  over  an 
hour  before  I  killed  it.  Apparently  it  was 
in  good  health,  as  it  weighed  12  pounds,  a 
little  better  than  average  for  a  full-grown 
gray  in  this  area.  I  have  been  fox  hunting 
in  Ashe  County  for  the  past  15  years  and 
have  killed  many  foxes  and  saw  many 
more  that  others  killed,  but  nothing  like 
this  one. 

I  have  come  to  these  conclusions:  1.  that 
the  animal  was  a  freak  of  nature,  or  2.  that 
it  had  shed  the  long  guard  hair.  The  lat- 
ter seems  doubtful.  E.  DEAN  STUR- 
GILL,  RUGBY,  VIRGINIA 

Although  we  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  using  "dead  game" 
pictures,  this  one,  and  the  facts 
about  it,  present  sufficient  interest 
to  merit  space. 

Although  the  animal  involved 
could  be  a  color  mutation  or  other 
type  of  freak  of  nature,  Biologist 
Ted  Mitchell  says  it  is  more  likely 
a  cull  from  a  commercial  fox  farm. 
Foxes,  like  mink,  are  bred  for  cer- 
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tain  colors,  such  as  silver,  blue, 
etc.  Occasionally  a  cub  or  a  whole 
litter  of  cubs  is  born  in  an  off- 
color,  and  not  desirable  for  pelt- 
ing. These  are  frequently  sold  to 
fox  hunters  who  release  them  in 
the  woods  for  sport.  Our  guess  is 
that  the  one  Mr.  Sturgill  describes 
is  one  of  these. 

This  Squirrel  No  Nut 

Capt.  Tony  Seamon,  who  owns 
and  operates  Morehead  City's  fam- 
ous Sanitary  Fish  Market,  sent 
along  this  picture  of  his  pet  squir- 
rel "Bozo."  Seamon  found  Bozo  in 
Virginia  more  than  four  years  ago 
when  a  storm  had  blown  Bozo, 
hairless  and  helpless,  out  of  his 
mother's  nest.  Tony  put  Bozo  in 
his  shirt  pocket,  felt  the  youngster 
become  active  when  it  should 
have  been  dead,  and  nursed  it  to 
health  and  vigor  by  way  of  a  med- 
icine dropper  and  a  doll's  bottle. 

Bozo  is  not  really  a  pet;  he  is  a 
free-loader  who  knows  where  his 
next  meal  is  coming  from.  When 
he  wants  a  handout  from  Tony  he 
comes  to  the  Seamon  residence, 
hops  on  Tony's  shoulder  and  waits 
for  the  expected  and  inevitable  pe- 


can or  other  delicacy  from  Sea- 
mon's  pocket. 

Bozo  lives  in  his  own  private 
eight-acre  woodland  preserve  on 
Seamon's  20-acre  farm  just  out- 
side Morehead  City,  protected 
from  guns  by  "No  Hunting"  signs. 
He  mingles  with  other  squirrels, 
presumably  leading  a  normal 
squirrel  life;  but  when  handout 
time  comes,  he  hops  to  Seamon's 
shoulder  and  in  a  language  both 
seem  to  understand  says,  "Hey, 
Bud,  hows  about  a  walnut  this 
time?  Those  pecans  are  a  little 
stale!" 

An  Eel  is  An  Eel 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  have  been  a  regular  of 
the  Wildlife  for  many  years,  and  enjoy  the 
magazine  very  much  but  now  there  has 
been  some  discussion  on  a  subject  I  would 
like  for  someone  there  to  explain:  An  old 
folk  saying  is  the  eel  is  the  male  of  a  cat- 
fish species. 

We  "fisherwomen"  are  new  but  ardent 
lovers  of  the  sport,  and  would  like  to 
know.  JESSIE  CONNALLY,  DURHAM. 

This  is  one  of  many  misconcep- 
tions regarding  eels.  The  Ameri- 
can eel  is  a  distinct  species  of  fish. 
Spawning  occurs  in  the  Sargasso 
Sea  out  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
young  eels  find  their  way  to  the 
United  States  coast  where  they 
migrate  up  rivers  and  small 
streams.  Mature  specimens  return 
to  the  ocean  to  spawn. — Ed. 

Defense  of  Snakes 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  was  looking  over  some 
old  issues  of  Wildlife  recently,  and  saw 
one  photograph  which  disturbed  me.  It 
is  the  June  issue  of  1959  on  page  21,  con- 
cerning the  common  water  snake.  The 
photograph  shows  a  common  water  snake 
in  the  act  of  devouring  a  rainbow  trout. 
I  think  the  photograph  of  a  snake  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  a  game  fish  would  dis- 
illusion most  sportsmen.  Thinking  that 
the  water  snake  is  harmful  to  game  fish 
the  average  person  might  go  on  a  use- 
less slaughter  of  water  snakes.  Actually 
the  water  snake  is  almost  harmless  to 
game  fish;  eating  only  a  small  quantity 
of  them.  It  preys  on  the  slower,  sluggish 
fish  such  as  suckers  almost  entirely.  I  hope 
that  few  people  will  start  slaughtering 
these  snakes  because  of  this  photograph. 
BUCKY  POWELL,  CHARLOTTE. 

While  water  snakes  are  general- 
ly considered  harmless  under  or- 
dinary natural  conditions,  they 
can  devour  important  numbers  of 
small  trout  in  fish  hatcheries,  and 
for  this  reason  must  be  kept  under 
strict  control.  In  general,  however, 


we  believe  that  water  snakes,  like 
most  other  wild  creatures,  merit 
protection  from  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter. Cottonmouth  water  moccasins, 
however,  are  something  else  .  .  . 

Evening  Grosbeak 

The  visit  of  evening  grosbeaks 
to  Tarheelia  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly popular  event  to  bird 
lovers.  Here  Mrs.  C.  C.  Wise  of 
Marion  describes  such  visits  and 
the  birds: 

As  someone  so  aptly  wrote,  "It  is  a 
red  letter  day  for  bird  lovers  when  a 
flock  of  evening  grosbeak  visit  your  feed- 
ing station." 

So  it  was  during  the  freak  winter  in 
North  Carolina  of  1959  and  60;  begin- 
ning about  the  first  of  February,  we  saw 
a  pair  of  rare  birds  looking  over  one  of 
our  feeders.  We  were  very  excited  be- 


cause this  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever 
seen  this  bird.  In  only  a  few  days  there 
were  many  of  the  gorgeous  creatures 
feeding  there  daily. 

They  came  every  morning  (feeding  on 
sunflower  seed)  and  fed  until  around  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  never  knew 
where  they  roosted  at  night  and  seriously 
wondered  how  long  they  would  stay.  We 
only  knew  they  were  beautiful  and  they 
were  here.  Alter  feeding  and  watching 
them  daily,  they  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  come.  This  was  around  the 
10th  of  June. 

Although  we  watched  carefully  and 
continued  to  put  out  sunflower  seed,  not 
one  returned  during  the  year  of  1951.  We 
decided  that  a  flock  of  them  had  been 
caught  up  in  one  of  the  unusual  snow 
storms  and  just  happened  to  land  here. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1962,  they 
returned,  a  great  flock  of  them.  We  have 
counted  over  100  at  a  time  in  our  back 
yard.  Since  they  are  known  to  travel  in 
flocks  of  from  six  to  sixty,  we  estimated 
there  were  at  least  two  flocks  of  them 
this  year.  It  takes  a  staggering  amount 
of  sunflower  seed  to  keep  them  happy 
(on  an  average  of  from  three  to  five 
pounds  daily),  along  with  the  numerous 
other  birds  we  feed. 
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They  are  so  exciting  and  we  enjoy  them 
so  much,  they  are  worth  far  more  than 
the  effort  we  put  forth  to  feed  them. 

Evening  grosbeaks  were  once  known  to 
be  called  so,  because  they  only  sing  at 
evening  time;  then  it  was  later  learned 
that  they  also  sing  while  nesting.  Their 
nests  have  rarely  been  found  because  they 
are  in  high  tree  tops.  Known  to  breed 
from  British  Columbia  and  Michigan 
south  (in  the  mountains)  to  southern 
Mexico. 

They  are  known  to  be  rovers  in  win- 
ter, usually  wintering  from  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, southward  to  Mexico  in  the  west  and 
Maryland  in  the  east.  There  is  one  thing 
we  have  learned  for  sure — whenever,  and 
wherever  they  find  food  in  abundance, 
they  stay  until  time  to  raise  their  young 
again. 

It  is  an  easily  identified  bird  because 
of  its  massive  beak  and  vivid  coloration. 
They  are  8/4  to  9  inches  in  length.  The 
male  has  a  black  head  marked  with  bright 
yellow  lines  around  eyes  and  a  cross  beak, 
gradually  turning  orange  toward  jet  black 
outlined  wings,  centered  with  clear  white 
spots.  It  has  a  short,  black  tail  and  most 
of  the  yellow  of  the  body  is  golden  bright 
yellow. 

The  female  is  much  duller,  more  olive 
with  greenish  yellow  feathers  predomin- 
antly around  the  neck;  black  wings  with 
lacy  white  markings,  also  short,  black  tail. 

Our  whole  neighborhood  is  enjoying 
their  visit  again  this  year.  We  are  also 
wondering  if  they  will  repeat  the  pattern 
of  1960 — leave  in  June  and  not  return 
again  until  1964. 

To  the  Point 

The  most  coveted  prize  for  the 
Tarheel  bowman  is  the  North 
Carolina  Archers  Association's 
"Big  Game  Trophy,"  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  archer  who  takes  the 
largest  buck.  This  year  it  was  won 
with  a  fine  six-point  buck  by  Paul 
Greenway  of  Salisbury. 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Harold  E.  Sides 

Wildlife  Patrolman  Harold  E. 
Sides  was  born  in  Cabarrus  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  J.  W.  Cannon  High  School. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
serving  with  the  United  States 
Navy  in  the  European,  African, 
and  Pacific  areas. 

Sides  was  employed  as  a  wild- 
life protector  in  Stanly  County  in 
August,  1955,  after  completing  the 
Pre-Service  Training  School  for 
wildlife  protectors  at  the  Institute 
of  Government  in  Chapel  Hill.  He 
served  in  that  location  until  July 
1,  1959,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
wildlife  patrolman  in  District  2 
and  transferred  to  Wallace,  where 
he  and  his  family  now  reside. 


Sides  has  completed  five  in- 
service  training  sessions  and  has 
served  as  an  instructor  in  police 
pursuit  driving.  In  addition,  he 
has  completed  Red  Cross  courses 
in  boating  and  water  survival. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Sarah  Henry  of  Kannapolis,  and 
they  have  three  sons,  Larry,  a 
sophomore  at  State  College,  Ran- 
dy, and  Dale.  They  are  active 
members  of  the  Wallace  Methodist 
Church,  where  Harold  and  his 
wife  are  counselors  for  the  Senior 
Youth  Fellowship. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  MARCH 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    17,390 

Total  prosecutions    245 

Total  convictions    227 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  9 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  7 

Total  cases  dismissed    2 

Total  fines  collected   $1,652.25 

Total  costs  collected  $1,873.70 

BOATING: 

Boats   checked  1,502 

Total  prosecutions    48 

Total  convictions    48 

Total  cases  not  guilty    0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  0 

Total  fines  collected    $128.00 

Total  costs  collected    $284.95 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


Chester  S.  Davis  (left),  Winston-Salem 
newspaperman  and  sportsman,  takes  oath 
of  office  as  a  member  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  in  District  7.  He  re- 


places R.  Floyd  Crouse,  Sparta,  who  re- 
signed in  March.  Secretary  of  State  Thad 
Eure  administers  the  oath  in  the  Wildlife 
Resources   Commission's  Raleigh  offices. 


Greenway  (right)  smilingly  receives  "Big 
Game  Trophy"  from  S.  C.  Graham,  Jr. 
Sharpen  your  eye  and  arrow  for  next  year. 
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During:  the  1961  managed  hunts  at  Har- 
mon Den  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Haywood  County,  a  hunter  discovered  the 
skeleton  of  a  wild  turkey  and  turned  in 
a  banded  leg  bone  at  the  checking  station. 
Commission  records  reveal  that  the  tur- 
key was  a  hen  which  was  live-trapped  on 
March  19,  1959,  on  the  Uwharrie  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  released  on  Har- 
mon Den  as  part  of  the  Commission's 
program  to  re-establish  turkeys  in  the 
mountains.  The  date  and  cause  of  the 
wild  turkey's  death  were  not  determined. 


For  the  Birds 

DEAR  SIRS:  Having  recently  moved  out 
from  town  about  nine  miles,  I  find  a 
great  pleasure  and  interest  in  feeding  birds. 
I  have  out  four  feeders  and  five  houses. 
The  snow  today  has  brought  in  quite  a 
large  number  of  birds  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar.  I  wonder  if  North  Carolina, 
like  my  native  state,  Virginia,  does  not 
publish  a  booklet  of  birds  of  the  state? 
The  Wildlife  Commission  of  Virginia  has 
a  booklet  which  gives  a  lot  of  information 
about  feeders,  houses,  etc.  We  have  dog- 
wood trees,  pine  trees,  and  oak  on  our 
lot  and  I  would  like  suggestions  as  to 
housing  and  feeding  birds  in  each  area. 
I  know  some  do  not  like  pines  and  some 
do,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  which  feed- 
ers and  houses  to  put  in  what  area.  MRS. 
L.  G.  MARTIN,  DURHAM. 
DEAR  MRS.  MARTIN:  We  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
the  birds  around  your  new  home  north  of 
Durham.  We  do  not  have  a  booklet  on 
birds  as  does  Virginia,  but  we  have  one 
in  rough  form  that  we  hope  some  day  to 
publish.  There  is  a  good  book  on  Tarheel 
birds  that  you  should  find  helpful.  Birds 
of  North  Carolina  may  be  obtained  for 
$5.00  from  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Raleigh  North  Carolina. 

There  is  onlv  one  limitation  that  I  can 
think  of  relative  to  placing  houses  for 
birds  and  that  is  for  the  purple  martin 
which  should  be  erected  at  the  top  of  poles 
set  out  in  an  open  area.  I  do  not  believe 
that  birds  are  too  selective  in  choosing  a 
nesting  box,  whether  it  should  be  on  pine 
or  oak  trees,  if  they  are  at  all  interested 
in  nesting.  In  your  locality,  it  is  more 
advisable  to  have  the  birdhouse  facing  the 
south  as  this  prevents  a  driving  rain  from 
blowing  into  the  entrance  since  most  of  our 
rains  come  from  the  northwest  quadrant. 

The  location  of  feeders  may  be  more 
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critical  although  many  of  the  birds  we 
associate  with  different  types  of  trees  will 
readily  come  to  a  feeder  that  is  attached  to 
a  window  sill  of  the  house.  The  chickadee, 
tufted  titmouse,  the  nuthatches,  and  king- 
lets enjoy  pine  areas  where  they  search  the 
tree  for  insects  and  their  eggs  and  seeds 
in  the  cones.  The  cardinal,  towhee,  brown 
thrasher,  bluejay,  and  bluebird  frequent 
the  undergrowth  and  shrubs  associated 
with  the  oak  trees.  These  birds  are  the 
typical  winter  feeders  of  your  area.  WIL- 
LIAM L.  HAMNETT,  WILDLIFE  ED- 
UCATION REPRESENTATIVE. 

Thinking  Needed 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  see  printed 
in  your  pages,  someone's  thinking  on  the 
hunting  situation  which  I  came  upon  dur- 
ing this  past  season.  I  abide  by  all  hunt- 
ing laws,  and  buy  a  license  to  hunt  every 
year. 

Near  my  home  are  several  farms  where 
the  landowners  have  quit  farming  and  put 
their  land  in  the  Government  Soil  Bank, 
and  they  are  working  in  town.  One  such 
farmer  gave  me  permission  to  hunt  on  his 
farm.  In  pursuit  of  a  covey  of  quail,  I  got 
off  this  farm  on  another  where  I  was  run 
off.  I  think  that  if  I  am  going  to  pay  taxes 
to  help  support  this  soil  bank  then  we 
should  be  allowed  to  hunt  such  land  when 
there  is  nothing  of  any  value  to  be  hurt. 
The  land  is  just  growing  up  in  good  game 
cover,  and  that  is  all.  Why  couldn't  our 
tax  money  be  paid  for  this  soil  bank  plan 
with  an  understanding  that  hunting  be 
allowed  on  such  waste  land. 

Most  landowners  do  let  people  hunt  in 
this  case  anyway;  so  there  would  only  be 
a  few  against  a  plan  like  this. 

What  do  your  readers  think  about  some- 
thing like  this?  I  know  of  several  readers 
around  here  who  would  like  to  know. 
PHILLIP  FREEZE,  MOORESVILLE. 

Okay,  let's  have  some  opinion 
on  this,  remembering,  of  course, 
that  unless  other  agreements  are 
made,  landowners  are  the  sole 
arbiters  of  who  may  go  on  their 
land. 


Jack  Dermid 

Whoooo  Knocked? 

Besides  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  gray 
squirrels,  nesting  boxes  often  aid  other 
species  of  wildlife.  Here,  a  screech  owl — a 
beneficial  bird  of  the  night — stirs  from 
its  daytime  slumbers.  The  little  owl  makes 
any  woodland  a  more  interesting  place. 
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Tarheel  Wildlife  of  Yesteryear . . . 


'apiti  or  Elk 
'Cervus  canadensis) 

Occurred  in  colonial  North  Carolina 
until  about  the  vear  1750. 


American  Bison 
(Bison  bison) 

Originally  ranged  over  much 
of  western  North  Carolina 
but  was  exterminated 
around  1760. 


(Can is  lupusT^  / 

Last  reported  in  1887  when  they 
were  totally  exterminated  because 
of  their  depredation  on  livestock 
in  the  mountain  region. 


MoJftoin  L,orE-WMS,"M 
(Felift'cougfuar, 

Originally  state-wide,  now  apparently 
extinct,  with  the  fpst  one-  reported  in 
1886,  near  Highlands,  North  Carolina. 
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Ha  ten  in g  tim  e 

Summertime  is  also  hatchingtime  for  many  creatures  that  creep,  crawl,  and 
fly.  It  is  Nature's  time  for  production,  and  everywhere  out-of-doors,  new 
life  is  arriving  at  a  fast  pace.  The  rat  or  chicken  snake  shown  pauses  to 
take  his  first  look  at  the  world  before  slipping — all  10  inches  of  him — from 
the  egg.  Most  Tarheel  snakes  are  harmless  to  man  and  have  a  place  in 
Nature's  scheme  of  things.  They  deserve  more  than  relentless  persecution. 
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Everyone  in  North  Carolina 
knows  the  song  of  the  bullfrog.  How 
could  a  chorus  tuned  up  on  "knee 
deep  in  a  jug  of  rum,  by  gum"  be     t-,  *  v 
missed?  Regardless  of  the  human  ^w  ^u^ay 

interpretation   of   his   vocifications,     ^^'**'**^""^8*ei- " 
the  frog  brings  a  bit  of  pleasure  to 
listeners  along  our  waterways. 

But  the  bullfrog  is  a  delight  in     ^    ;  r 
more  ways  than  one.  He  provides  MW^^" 
nighttime  sport  to  those  hardy  souls  Bj 
brave  enough  to  invade  his  wet  do- 
main. Occasional  dunkings  and  en- 
counters with   snakes  are  nothing 

compared  to  the  reward  of  frog  legs  fried  to  a  golden  brown.  Some 
anglers  play  the  bullfrog  on  their  flyrods.  Cast  a  bit  of  red  cloth  or  a 
popping  bug  to  him  and  you  may  be  in  for  some  real  excitement.  Color 
photo  by  Jack  Dermid. 
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bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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Ten  Choici 


WY  fishermen  spend  countless  hours  drowning  worms 
in  water  where  there  are  few  game  fish.  How  many  times  have 
you  returned  home  with  an  empty  stringer  and  blamed  it  on 
lack  of  skill,  the  fishes'  reluctance  to  bite,  the  phase  of  the 
moon,  or  on  malevolent  gods?  More  times  than  you  realize, 
the  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  fact — 
sad  but  true — that  there  were  few  fish  in  the  water  where 
you  sat  so  patiently.  Unfortunately,  because  of  certain  limiting 
factors,  not  all  streams  are  productive  enough  to  support 
large  fish  populations. 

The  trick,  then,  is  to  stop  wasting  time  in  water  where  fish 
do  not  abound.  What  the  fisherman  has  long  needed  is  an 
accurate  report  on  exactly  where  the  large  game  fish  popula- 
tions can  be  found.  The  Fish  Division  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  recognized  that  need,  and  having 
the  best  interests  of  the  North  Carolina  fisherman  in  mind, 
is  conducting  surveys  on  all  the  watershed  areas  of  the  state. 
The  author  of  each  report,  a  fish  biologist,  will  select  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  fishing  spots  in  his  area  as  the  studies  are 
completed,  and  he  will  recommend  them  on  the  basis  of  their 
game  fish  populations. 

Fishermen  can  be  assured  that  the  streams  cited  contain 
a  better-than-average  number  of  game  fish.  Scientific  methods 
were  employed  to  determine  how  many  of  what  kind  of  fish 
are  present.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every  fish- 
ing trip  to  these  waters  will  produce  a  full  stringer,  for,  as  all 
fishermen  know,  there  are  days  when  fish  just  don't  bite  even 
in  the  best  waters.  But,  needless  to  say,  your  chances  of  a 
good  catch  are  greatly  increased  by  fishing  in  water  with  a 
large  population  of  fish. 

Eight  Game  Species 

The  Lumber  River  Watershed  Survey  shows  that  there  are 
eight  species  of  game  fishes  prevalent  in  the  area:  redfin 
pickerel,  chain  pickerel,  flier,  warmouth,  redbreast  sunfish, 
pumpkinseed,  bluegill,  and  largemouth  bass.  Bluegill  appear 
to  be  most  abundant  directly  below  all  artificial  impound- 
ments. 

Redfin  pickerel,  a  species  that  is  very  abundant  throughout 
the  area,  are  concentrated  in  the  central  and  lower  regions 
of  the  Lumber  River  and  Waccamaw  River  drainages.  The 
chain  pickerel  is  more  concentrated  in  the  Big  Swamp  region 
in  Robeson  County  and  in  Juniper  Creek  in  Brunswick 
County,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  region  of  the  Lumber  and 
Waccamaw  River  systems. 

The  flier's  distribution  was  found  to  be  spotty,  with  no 
large  concentration  anywhere.  Warmouth,  on  the  other  hand, 

Typical  waters  of  southeastern  North  Carolina  are  stained  the 
color  of  coffee  and  fringed  with  cypress.  Here,  along  the  pictur- 
esque Waccamaw  River,  a  youngster  enjoys  fishing  adventure. 
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ishing  Spots 


Editor's  Note:  Fish  Division  biologists  are  presently  making 
ecological  surveys  of  all  watersheds  in  North  Carolina  and 
are  writing  reports  on  their  findings  for  use  in  fisheries  man- 
agement. Dingell-Johnson  federal  funds  finance  the  project 
in  part.  The  reports  are  too  bulkly  and  technical  for  general 
distribution,  but  they  contain  information  useful  to  Tarheel 
anglers  which  will  be  made  available  through  articles  in 
Wildlife.  Biologist  Darrell  Louder  of  Lumberton  recently 
submitted  a  report  on  the  Lumber  and  Shallotte  River  water- 
sheds, and  this  feature  is  based  on  his  extensive  findings. 


are  most  widespread  of  the  eight  species.  They  are  usually 
found  in  the  same  water  as  chain  pickerel  and  redfin  pick- 
erel, but  are  not  present  in  any  of  the  small  cool-water  feeder 
streams.  The  redbreast  sunfish  has  only  spotty  distribution 
in  the  area  surveyed.  He  seems  to  be  confined  to  sandy- 
bottomed  streams  with  a  rapid  flow. 

Pumpkinseed  were  found  where  redbreast  sunfish  and 
warmouth  are  absent  or  in  the  minority.  Their  greatest  con- 
centration is  in  Robeson  County.  Bluegills  are  largely  con- 
centrated in  the  central  and  lower  regions  of  the  Lumber  and 
Waccamaw  River  drainage  systems.  This  little  scrapper  is 
more  abundant  where  there  are  a  number  of  small  ponds  and 
lakes. 

An  associative  relationship  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
bluegill  and  the  largemouth  bass.  Wherever  one  was  found, 
the  other  was  also.  Both  largemouths  and  bluegills  are  con- 
centrated in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Waccamaw  River  drain- 
age system. 

Ten  Best  Spots 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  best  fishing  streams  in  the 
Lumber  River  watershed  as  recommended  by  Fishery  Biolo- 
gist Darrell  E.  Louder: 

Aaron  Swamp.  This  stream  lies  three  miles  west  of  Mc- 
Donalds in  Robeson  County.  It  is  small  and  shallow  and  has 
a  clay  and  marl  bottom.  Fishing  pressure  has  been  very  light 


and  there  is  a  good  population  of  redfin  pickerel,  fliers,  blue- 
gills, and  warmouth.  A  cane  pole  or  spinning  gear  is  recom- 
mended because  the  dense  vegetation  impedes  bait  or  fly 
casting. 

Big  Marsh  Swamp  is  the  principal  tributary  to  Big  Swamp 
in  Robeson  County.  This  stream's  fishing  is  unexploited  and, 
in  the  portion  lying  west  of  Tolarsville  and  east  of  Rennert, 
there  is  a  sizeable  game  fish  population  of  largemouth  bass, 
bluegills,  redbreast  sunfish,  chain  pickerel,  and  redfin  pick- 
erel. Bank  fishing  is  suggested,  but  a  small  boat  can  navigate 
with  little  difficulty. 

Big  Swamp.  In  Robeson  County,  this  stream  flows  35 
miles  from  an  area  4  miles  southwest  of  Tarheel  to  where  it 
joins  the  Lumber  River  1.5  miles  north  of  Boardman.  There 
is  a  fabulous  chain  pickerel  population  here,  and  good  catches 
of  redfin  pickerel,  redbreast  sunfish,  bluegills,  and  large- 
mouth bass  are  common.  A  fair-sized  black-water  stream  with 
a  sand  bottom,  it  can  be  fished  from  a  boat  with  any  tackle. 

The  upper  waters  near  Tarheel  show  good  populations  of 
chain  pickerel,  warmouth,  and  bluegills  while  the  middle 
region  near  Bladenboro  contains  a  large  number  of  redfin 
pickerel.  The  lower  reaches  near  Lennons  Bridge  boasts  a  very 

A  largemouth  bass  leaps  in  a  bold  attempt  to  shake  the  hook. 
According  to  the  watershed  survey,  eight  species  of  game  fish 
thrive  in  great  abundance  in  certain  areas  and  await  anglers. 

Jack  Dermic! 
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Fishery  Biologist  Darrell  E.  Louder  takes  a  bottom  sample  in 
Big  Swamp  to  determine  the  abundance  of  food-producing  or- 
ganisms. The  survey  was  a  thorough  ecological  study  of  streams. 

large  population  of  redbreast  sunfish  in  addition  to  redfin  and 
chain  pickerel,  warmouth,  and  bluegill. 

Byrant  Swamp.  This  sandy-bottomed  stream  begins  north 
of  Bladenboro  and  flows  south  for  seven  miles  to  its  union 
with  Big  Swamp.  Pollution  from  Bladenboro  is  sometimes 
intense,  but  northeast  of  Bladenboro  the  stream  is  unexploit- 
ed.  Principal  game  fishes  are  warmouth,  redfin  pickerel, 
bluegills,  and  pumpkinseed.  Because  of  the  profuse  vegeta- 
tion, it  can  be  fished  only  from  the  bank  using  a  cane  pole 
or  spinning  gear. 

Hayes  Swamp.  Originating  at  Plainview  in  Robeson  County, 
this  stream  flows  south  for  3.5  miles  to  the  North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina  state  line.  Although  small  and  shallow,  it  has 
a  tremendous  game  fish  population  of  redbreast  sunfish,  red- 
fin pickerel,  chain  pickerel,  and  warmouth.  Because  of  its 
size  and  the  amount  of  dense  vegetation,  it  can  be  fished  only 
with  a  cane  pole  while  wading. 

Juniper  Creek  in  Brunswick  County  heads  in  the  Big 
Island  section  of  Green  Swamp  and  flows  22  miles  westward 
to  its  union  with  the  Waccamaw  River  2  miles  south  of 
Crusoe  Island.  Fishing  in  the  lower  end  is  unexploited.  This 
black-water,  sandy-bottomed  stream  has  a  sizeable  population 
of  largemouth  bass,  redfin  pickerel,  chain  pickerel,  warmouth, 
bluegills,  and  redbreast  sunfish.  It  is  best  suited  to  fishing 
from  a  small  boat  with  spinning  gear  or  cane  pole.  The  only 
suitable  place  to  launch  a  boat  is  at  Crusoe  Island. 


The  Lumber  River  begins  in  Scotland  County  where  Drown- 
ing Creek  becomes  the  Lumber  River  at  the  Highway  15-501 
bridge.  It  then  flows  southeast  for  87  miles  to  where  it  crosses 
the  state  line  2  miles  southeast  of  Fair  Bluff.  This  river  is 
one  of  the  best  fishing  spots  in  southeastern  North  Carolina. 
Fishing  pressure  is  moderate,  but  the  game  fish  population  is 
still  unexploited.  Some  of  the  best  largemouth  bass  fishing  in 
the  state  can  be  enjoyed  in  many  of  the  quiet  coves  along  the 
river  in  Robeson  County.  Boats  offer  the  best  fishing  advant- 
age and  they  can  be  launched  at  the  municipal  boat  ramp  in 
Lumberton,  at  the  Highway  74  bridge  south  of  Lumberton, 
and  at  other  places  along  the  river.  The  water  is  navigable 
above  Lumberton,  but  downstream  numerous  fallen  trees 
make  boating  difficult  and  hazardous.  However,  large  boats 
can  navigate  from  Boardman  to  the  South  Carolina  line. 

In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  fishermen  may  take  chain 
pickerel,  pumpkinseed,  bluegills,  and  largemouth  bass.  In 
the  middle  regions,  redbreast  sunfish  are  added  to  the  list,  and 
in  the  lower  waters  you  might  catch  any  of  the  species  which 
are  found  upstream  in  addition  to  warmouth,  redfin  pickerel, 
fliers,  black  crappie,  and  yellow  perch. 

Ten-Mile  Swamp  in  Robeson  County  is  an  unexploited, 
black  swamp-water  stream  which  begins  3  miles  southeast 
of  Rennert  and  flows  southeast  for  18  miles  to  its  junction 
with  Big  Swamp  2  miles  south  of  Tolarsville.  Along  its 
sandy  bottom  swim  good  populations  of  chain  pickerel,  large- 
mouth bass,  redfin  pickerel,  warmouth,  bluegills,  and  black 
crappie.  The  lower  end  is  best  fished  from  a  small  boat  with 
spinning  gear  or  cane  pole,  but  the  upper  reaches  can  be 
effectively  fished  only  with  a  cane  pole  because  of  the  dense 
overhead  vegetation. 

Waccamaw  River.  Flowing  through  Columbus  and  Bruns- 
wick counties,  this  river  remains  one  of  the  best  fishing 
waters  in  the  state.  It  originates  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wacca- 
maw and  flows  south  for  56  miles  to  where  it  crosses  the 
state  line  2  miles  west  of  Iredell.  The  length  of  the  river 
from  Snake  Island  to  the  state  line  can  best  be  fished  with  a 
boat  using  any  preferred  tackle.  Boats  can  be  launched  at 
Reeves  Ferry  in  Columbus  County.  Above  Snake  Island  the 
river  is  too  shallow  for  intensive  navigation.  Fishing  is  heavy 
here  but  still  relatively  unexploited.  The  muck  and  sand  bot- 
tom looks  up  at  great  populations  of  largemouth  bass,  chain 
pickerel,  redfin  pickerel,  bluegills,  redbreast  sunfish,  war- 
mouth, black  crappie,  and  fliers. 

In  Brunswick  County  south  of  Pireway,  the  river  is  in  the 
form  of  a  long  lake  with  an  average  width  of  251  feet  and  a 
depth  averaging  9  feet.  Here  fishermen  catch  black  crappie 
and  yellow  perch  in  addition  to  the  species  listed  above. 

White  Ash  Swamp.  A  fabulous  unexploited  stream  in 
Brunswick  County,  this  slow-moving  muck-bottomed  water 
boasts  a  huge  game  fish  population.  It  heads  2.5  miles  south- 
west of  Ash  and  flows  northeast  for  9  miles  to  its  junction 
with  the  Waccamaw  .5  mile  south  of  Gore  Lake.  Chain  pick- 
erel, redfin  pickerel,  largemouth  bass,  warmouth,  fliers,  and 
bluegills  are  abundant.  A  fisherman  will  have  most  success 
from  the  bank  or  in  a  small  boat  using  short  spinning  gear  or 
a  cane  pole  since  the  vegetation  is  rather  dense. 

There  you  have  'em — ten  of  the  best  fishing  areas  in  the 
Lumber  River  and  Shallotte  River  watersheds.  In  some  isolat- 
ed spot  near  the  South  Carolina  line  there  is  a  dark  pool 
shaded  by  an  ancient  oak.  Just  beneath  an  overhanging  bank 
is  an  old  mossback  largemouth  that  has  never  seen  a  hook. 
Some  adventurous  Tarheel  will  land  him  this  summer.  It 
could  be  you. 
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National  Safe  Boating  Week 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  has  proclaimed  July  1  through  July  7  as  National 
Safe  Boating  Week,  and  has  called  on  all  persons  and  organizations  associated 
with  boating  to  give  special  emphasis  to  boating  safety  during  the  week  and 
throughout  the  entire  year.  National  Safe  Boating  Week  is  sponsored  by  organ- 
izations ranging  from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  to  organizations  of  boat  manu- 
facturers. 

Hunter  Safety  Training  Program  Plans 

In  preparing  for  next  fall's  hunter  safety  training  program,  all  organ- 
izations or  groups  interested  in  conducting  hunter  safety  training  programs  are 
urged  to  write  to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  giving  the  date,  time,  and 
place  of  organizational  meetings.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  speakers 
for  these  meetings  who  will  present  newly-developed  illustrated  lectures  on 
hunter  safety.  Correspondence  regarding  these  meetings  should  be  marked  for  the 
attention  of  W.  L.  Hamnett,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

It  Is  License  Time  Again  I 

If  you  have  been  fishing  on  a  combination  hunting-fishing  license,  this  is 
to  remind  you  that  your  license  expires  July  31st.  Hunting  licenses  and  combina- 
tion hunting-fishing  licenses  are  valid  during  the  period  from  August  1  to  July 
31,  while  fishing  licenses  are  valid  from  January  1  through  December  31. 

Tarheel  Marlin  Gain  Fame 


Blue  Marlin  off  the  Tarheel  coast  cooperated  splendidly  during  two  tourna- 
ments, one  sponsored  locally  by  Morehead  City's  Fabulous  Fishermen  and  the 
other  by  the  international  tournament  at  Hatteras.  These  have  given  North  Caro- 
lina international  fame  as  a  rendezvous  point  for  anglers  and  giant  billf ish. 

Thanksgiving  Day  Opening  Unchanged 

At  its  June  meeting  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  established  hunting 
and  trapping  regulations  for  the  1962-1963  season.  There  will  be  no  major  changes 

l     in  dates  or  bag  limits  over  the  1961-62  season  except  for  calendar  adjustments. 
Due  to  objections  on  the  part  of  landowners  the  Commission  vetoed  a  proposal 

r    to  open  the  shooting  season  for  quail,  rabbits,  and  wild  turkey  on  November  17 
instead  of  the  traditional  Thanksgiving  Day  opening ,  which  is  November  22 


At  the  same  meeting  the  Commission  established  a  policy  of  ceasing  immediately 
to  stock  designated  mountain  trout  waters  in  segments  where  landowners  on  such 
waters  post  their  land  against  public  fishing,  and  added  $10,000  to  its  budget  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  fishing  access  areas. 


this  year. 
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Farm  Ponds 


Insecticides 


by  Edward  R.  Smith,  Jr. 

Biologist,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Photos  by  Jack  Derm  id 


Modern  insecticides  are 

necessary  to  modern  agriculture,  but 

they  can  be  deadly  to  fish 

and  other  forms  of  wildlife  unless 

applied  with  caution. 


By  noon  the  farmer's  son  sadly  noted  that  the  shoreline  of  the 
family  pond  was  littered  with  dead  fish.  A  single  mistake  or 
error  in  judgment  can  ruin  the  fishing  it  took  years  to  get. 


■  O  control  budworms  and  hornworms,  a  farmer  poisoned 
the  tobacco  growing  on  the  slope  above  his  farm  pond.  During 
the  afternoon  a  heavy  thundershower  dumped  an  inch  of  rain 
on  the  area,  and  before  sunset,  the  pond  was  covered  with 
dead  or  dying  fish. 

One  day,  the  pilot  of  a  crop-dusting  plane  had  trouble 
completely  cutting  off  his  spraying  rig  and  made  two  turns 
over  a  farmer's  pond  while  it  was  still  "dribbling."  The  ac- 
cident occurred  about  midmorning.  By  noon  the  farmer's  son 
sadly  noted  that  the  shoreline  of  the  family  pond  was  littered 
with  dead  fish. 

Incidents  like  the  two  mentioned,  and  similar  ones,  are 
common  during  the  crop-growing  season  throughout  the 
country.  Somehow,  unintentionally,  various  insecticides  find 
their  way  into  farm  ponds.  The  results  are  always  the  same — 
some  or  all  of  the  fish  are  killed. 


Occasionally,  in  the  management  of  ponds,  it  is  desirable 
to  kill  fish  intentionally.  Then,  pond  owners  should  follow 
established  procedures  exactly  or  the  results  may  prove  to  be 
disastrous  to  fishing. 

There  was  once  a  farmer  who  was  advised  to  poison  his 
pond,  which  was  badly  out  of  balance,  and  to  restock.  A 
biologist  had  recommended  using  the  emulsified  form  of 
rotenone  or  five  percent  dust  for  the  job.  However,  neither 
form  of  rotenone  was  readily  available,  and  the  farmer, 
being  an  impatient  fellow  who  knew  that  insecticides  would 
kill  fish,  decided  he  would  use  a  substitute  instead  of  rote- 
none. He  bought  a  can  of  toxaphene  and  poured  it  in  his 
pond.  He  killed  all  the  fish,  true,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
three  years  before  he  could  get  fish  to  live  there  again.  What 
this  farmer  did  not  understand  was  that  the  rotenone  would 
have  been  broken  down  by  bacteria  and  chemical  reactions 
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and  rendered  harmless  to  fish  within  several  weeks.  Toxa- 
phene, however,  is  quite  stable  and  remains  poisonous  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

Findings  of  Research 

Researchers  all  over  the  United  States  have  studied  the 
lethal  effects  of  insecticides,  and  here  are  some  of  their  find- 
ings: 

Two-tenths  of  a  pound  of  DDT  per  acre  if  applied  to  a 
pond's  surface  is  toxic  to  the  fish.  Only  1/20  of  a  pound 
per  million  pounds  of  water  (an  acre  of  water  one  foot  deep 
weighs  about  363,000  pounds)  of  the  wettable  powder  of 
DDT  will  kill  bass  and  bluegill  fingerlings. 

Two-tenths  of  a  pound  per  million  pounds  of  water  of 
lindane  or  toxaphene  will  kill  bass  and  bluegill  fingerlings 
within  45  hours.  Not  only  is  this  material  poisonous  to  the 
fish,  it  sterilizes  the  pond  bottom  by  killing  all  the  aquatic 
insects,  which  are  the  basic  food  of  small  bass  and  bluegills 
and  also  serve  as  an  important  item  in  the  diet  of  adult  fish. 

Humans  are  not  exempt  from  the  effect  of  insecticides 
either.  Several  deaths  have  been  traced  to  their  use,  including 
the  bizarre  death  of  the  pilot  of  a  crop-spraying  plane.  The 
plane  crashed,  but  the  pilot  was  uninjured  and  walked  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  crash.  When  he  crashed,  however,  he 
was  saturated  with  the  insecticide  he  had  been  using.  He  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  for  a  routine  examination  and  found  to 
be  free  from  injury,  but  he  died  about  12  hours  later  from 
the  effects  of  the  insecticide.  With  this  tragic  example  in 
mind,  it  seems  prudent  to  use  all  insecticides  with  extreme 
caution. 

Frequently  the  question  arises,  are  some  of  the  insecticides 
less  toxic  than  others?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
recently  published  by  a  group  of  scientists  at  North  Carolina 
State  College.  They  tested  the  various  insecticides,  both  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  like  DDT  and  toxaphene,  and  the 
organic  phosphates  such  as  malathion  and  parathion,  and 
came  out  with  the  following  rating: 


MOST  TOXIC 

LEAST  TOXIC 

Endrin 

EPM 

Guthion 

TDE  Sevin 

Toxaphene 

Aldrin 

Parathion 

Malathion  Dipterex 

Dieldrin 

DDT 

Systox 

Thiodan 

Heptachlor 

BHC 

Lindane 

Methyl- 

Chlordane 

parathion 

Methoxychlor 

These  compounds,  while  toxic  to  fish  and  warm-blooded 
animals,  are  essential  to  present-day  farm  management  and 
in  some  cases  a  vital  necessity. 

How  to  Protect  Your  Fish 

Research  scientists  over  the  nation,  realizing  that  in- 
secticides are  bound  to  be  used,  have  made  numerous  studies 
to  find  the  safest  way  to  use  them  and  still  protect  fish  in 
farm  ponds.  If  the  following  suggestions  are  followed  there 
is  little  chance  of  your  having  a  fish  kill: 

►Don't  treat  crops  with  insecticides  in  windy  weather. 
Drift  could  prove  disastrous. 

►Sprays  are  preferred  over  dusts,  since  drift  can  be  more 
readily  controlled. 

►Ground  application  is  preferred  to  aerial  application 
because  of  better  drift  control. 

►If  aerial  application  is  to  be  made,  be  sure  the  operator 


knows  the  location  of  all  ponds.  Ponds  should  be  plainly 
marked  by  flags. 

►  Don't  spray  when  rain  is  imminent  or  predicted. 

►  Field  water  should  be  diverted  from  ponds  by  the  use  of 
terraces  or  bypass  waterways. 

►  Insecticides  should  be  stored  in  areas  that  drain  away 
from  ponds. 

►Never  rinse  or  flush  out  spraying  or  dusting  equipment 
in  a  pond  or  in  a  water  source  entering  a  pond.  Filling,  mix- 
ing, emptying,  and  repairing  of  equipment  should  be  done  in 
areas  draining  away  from  ponds.  If  this  can't  be  done,  get 
as  far  from  the  pond  as  possible. 

►  Use  minimum  dosages  and  a  minimum  number  of  ap- 
plications. Increased  rates  of  application  or  extra  treatments 
do  not  increase  insect  control,  but  do  increase  the  hazard  to 
fish. 

►Treat  the  minimum  area.  Serious  effects  are  more  likely 
to  result  from  treating  larger  areas. 

►All  spraying  and  dusting  equipment  should  be  equipped 
with  positive  cutoffs.  There  should  not  be  any  leaks  in  any 
part  of  the  equipment,  and  tanks  and  hoppers  should  be 
tightly  covered. 

Always  remember  that  modern  insecticides  are  very  toxic 
to  fish  and  other  forms  of  life  and  should  be  used  with  utmost 
care.  If  the  precautions  outlined  above  are  observed,  the 
danger  of  killing  the  fish  in  your  pond  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


A  farm  pond  is  a  place  for  barefooted  boys  to  do  battle  with 
whopping  bluegills  and  learn  about  the  joys  of  fishing.  Con- 
trast this  cheerful  scene  with  the  one  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Cattle  Egret  Eggs.  Nests  are  typically  platforms  of  sticks.  This 
species,  which  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Africa  via  South 
America  and  Florida,  is  nestinlg  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 


BIRD 
ISLANDS 

Photo  Feature  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Quay  and  Jack  Dermid 

Every  spring  and  summer,  numerous  colo- 
nies along  North  Carolina's  coast  present  a 
spectacle  of  life  difficult  to  equal  anywhere. 
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American  Egret.  Downy  young  hatch  from  bluish-green  eggs 
and  grow  rapidly  on  the  abundance  of  food  their  parents  bring 
from  nearby  waters.  Nests  in  rookeries  hold  young  of  all  ages. 


Louisiana  Heron.  Although  they  cannot  fly  until  about  two 
months  old,  young  herons  climb  into  overhead  branches  at  an 
earlier  age.  Long  legs  and  bill  are  adaptations  for  fishing. 


^^PECTACULAR  concentrations  of  large  and  beautiful 
water  birds  lay  their  eggs  and  raise  their  young  each  sum- 
mer along  North  Carolina's  350  miles  of  coastline.  Well  over 
a  hundred  colonies — no  one  has  ever  made  an  exact  count — 
carry  out  their  nesting  activities  within  sight  and  sound  of 
ocean,  tide,  and  marsh.  The  colony  nest  sites  are  on  small, 
isolated  islands  of  sand,  shell,  and  grass  in  the  salt-water 
sounds  near  the  outer  banks  and  around  the  inlets. 

Excitement  fills  the  air  in  April  and  May  when  the  adult 
birds  arrive  from  the  South,  select  their  island  homes,  and 
start  their  courtship  flights  and  calls.  From  late  May  to  July 
the  air  and  waters  around  each  colony  literally  swarm  with 
parents  rushing  to  fill  the  ever-hungry  mouths  of  the  grow- 
ing yougsters.  An  amazing  performance  at  this  time  is  the 
unerring  way  that  the  adult  birds  recognize  their  own  young 
from  among  the  hundreds  which  seemingly  look  alike.  Fin- 
ally, when  the  young  of  the  year  become  air-borne,  the  colony 
swells  to  several  times  its  original  size  and  daily  flights 
lengthen  as  the  birds  range  over  a  wider  area.  At  this  time, 
as  the  birds  search  for  the  abundance  of  small  fish  and  other 
marine  life  on  which  they  depend  for  food,  the  suitability 
of  the  general  nesting  site  receives  its  greatest  test. 


Least  terns,  common  terns,  am1  black  skimmers  often  nest 
in  a  single  group.  The  nests  ere  mere  depressions  in  the 
bare  sand.  The  royal  tern  has  l^wer  but  larger  colonies.  The 
laughing  gull  uses  grassy  islar.Js,  the  nests  a  few  feet  apart 
just  above  the  high-tide  mark.  The  one  brown  pelican  colony 
is  the  northernmost  of  this  species  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  herons  and  egrets  are  possibly  the  most  distinctive  of 
all.  There  are  four  herco.  rookeries  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  all  in  woody  thickets  on  small  islands  near  the  inlets. 
Each  rookery  has  about  500  pairs  of  these  long-legged  waders, 
with  the  nests  of  seven  different  species  being  placed  only 
a  foot  or  two  apart.  The  homing  flight  of  2,000  herons  in 
oncoming  platoons  against  an  August  sunset  is  impressive. 

The  nesting  birds  of  the  coastal  islands  are  one  of  our 
most  valuable  biological  assets.  These  birds  were  almost  ex- 
terminated in  the  early  1900's.  Under  protective  legislation 
and  public  concern,  they  have  regained  something  of  their 
former  numbers.  When  disturbed  on  their  nesting  grounds, 
by  storms  or  human  activities,  they  are  unable  to  reproduce. 
To  continue  to  have  these  lovely  water  birds  as  part  of  our 
coastal  wildlife  scene,  protection  should  be  given  to  them  at 
all  times.  Please  turn  page  for  more  pictures. 
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BIRD  ISLANDS  (cent.) 


Brown  Pelican.  Although  large  and  ponderous,  the  pelican 
soars  effortless  over  sea  and  sound  and  makes  spectacular 
aerial  dives  after  fish  to  keep  its  growing  youngsters  fed. 


Pelican  Young.  Young  pelicans  wait  with  quiet  dignity  for 
parents'  return.  They  enter  their  island  world  black,  naked, 
blind,  and  helpless,  but  soon  sport  white  coats  of  stiff  down. 
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(  The  laughing  gull  is  the  only  gull  that 
d  rth  Carolina.  Bulky  nests  made  of  dead 
built  just  above  high  tide  mark  where 
t  bject  to  destruction  by  high  wind  tides. 


htck-headed  beauties  hover  over 
slands  provide  isolation  nee- 
ding success  of  water  birds 
I   stand  frequent  interference. 


Royal  terns  lay  their  speckled  eggs  in 
j  ressions  in  the  sand.  Their  nests  are 
ether — one  to  nearly  every  square  foot 
at  it  is  difficult  to  walk  among  them. 

vT-;  ;      ~  /—J.,'.;.**-'*'.'. ".•'^X'x.r..' : 


Royal  Tern.  This  species  assembles  in  tremen- 
dous nesting  colonies,  which  may  contain  8,000 
adults,  on  the  barest  and  most  remote  islands. 
Massed  in  flight,  they  are  a  sight  to  remember. 
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THIS  IS  MY  JOB 
SEVENTH  IN  A  SERIES 


Observational 


Plantings 


by  Charles  E.  Hill 

Wildlife  Biologist,  District  7 
Phot<  s  by  lack  Dcrmid 


To  guarantee  that  wildlife  will  always  have 
a  place  to  live,  Commission  biologists  are 
preparing  today  for  tomorrow's  agriculture. 


w 


HEN  I  asked  the  farmer  about  making  test  plantings 
on  his  land,  he  showed  his  apprehension  by  countering  with 
pointed  questions.  "What  kind  of  seed  do  you  want  to  test? 
Will  it  spread?  Can  I  get  rid  of  it?  What's  the  idea  of  testing 
these  wildlife  seed  anyhow?" 

My  reply  went  something  like  this: 

The  field  testing  of  promising  plant  materials  is  one  of 
the  many  and  varied  activities  of  game  biologists.  It  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  continuous  search  for  better  wildlife 


The  hunting:  success  enjoyed  today  may  be  lost  unless  quality 
habitat  for  small  fame  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  a  rap- 
idly changing-  agriculture.  There  is  a  need  for  better  plants. 


Author  Hill  examines  a  grass  undergoing  tests  at  the  Commis- 
sion's nursery.  What  role  will  it  play  in  wildlife's  future? 


foods  that  can  be  managed  on  our  soils  to  provide  improved 
hunting. 

Testing  Begins  in  Nursery 

Before  field  testing  is  attempted,  all  planting  materials  run 
a  gauntlet  of  tests  at  one  of  the  Commission's  nurseries  to 
determine  their  growth  habits,  seed  production,  extent  of 
spreading,  ease  of  management,  and  other  pertinent  character- 
istics. Nursery  screening  is  carefully  supervised  and  controll- 
ed, and  only  those  plants  showing  promise  make  the  grade  for 
more  extensive  tests. 

In  recent  years,  more  than  200  species  of  plants  have 
been  carefully  scrutinized  by  Commission  biologists.  Some 
plants  were  tested  as  possible  forage  for  deer,  turkeys,  and 
rabbits  while  others  were  observed  as  possible  food  plants 
for  quail  and  doves.  A  number  of  fruit-bearing  shrubs  were 
evaluated  to  determine  their  usefulness  to  grouse  and  turkeys. 
In  addition,  grasses  and  legumes  were  tested  for  their  value 
as  nesting  cover  and  as  planting  materials  for  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

Special  Mixture  Evolved 

A  special  planting  mixture  of  five  choice  food  plants  for 
quail  has  evolved  as  one  result  of  the  testing  program.  The 
mixture,  containing  two  perennials  (shrub  lespedeza  and  tick 
clover)  and  three  reseeding  annuals  (wild  soybean,  giant  part- 
ridge pea,  and  Korean  lespedeza),  is  now  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  testing. 

Rod-row  plantings  of  the  materials  in  the  special  mixture 
were  begun  in  1956  and  were  expanded  to  seed-increase  plots 
in  1957.  Field  plantings  of  the  individual  components  were 
made  in  1959  and  1960.  Results  were  so  promising  that  in 
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1961,  one-quarter  acre  plantings  of  the  mixture  were  establish- 
ed on  300  farms  throughout  North  Carolina.  This  year,  about 
800  farmers  are  cooperating  with  biologists  to  give  the  mix- 
ture further  tests. 

Although  preliminary  tests  have  been  encouraging  in  some 
localities,  more  testing  is  required  before  the  mixture  can  be 
recommended  for  statewide  use.  Observations  noting  dates 
of  planting,  fertilization,  planting  patterns,  extent  of  seed 
production,  and  overall  effectiveness  are  being  made  con- 
tinuously by  district  biologists.  The  information  is  collected 
and  analyzed  to  determine  if  there  are  any  weaknesses  in  the 
plant  materials  and/or  planting  techniques.  If  so,  recom- 
mendations are  made  for  improving  the  plantings  during  the 
next  growing  season. 

When  the  special  mixture  for  quail  is  released  for  general 
use  by  the  Commission,  sportsmen  and  landowners  can  be 
certain  that  it  will  be  both  useful  and  easy  to  manage. 

Plants  for  a  Changing  Agriculture 

Our  countryside  is  constantly  undergoing  rapid  and  de- 
finite changes  as  a  result  of  agricultural  progress.  Grassland 
farming  is  increasing,  for  farmers  are  learning  to  practice 
soil  management  to  best  advantage  and  to  take  advantage  of 
North  Carolina's  abundant  rainfall.  Modern  farm  tractors 
and  machinery,  chemical  pest  control,  and  automation  are 
replacing  the  mule,  hand  labor,  weedy  hedge  rows,  and  small 
patch  farming.  Agricultural  technology  is,  indeed,  developing 
at  a  tremendous  pace. 

In  recent  years,  more  than  200  species  of  plants  have  been 
carefully  scrutinized  by  Commission  biologists.  Tests  beg-in  as 
rod-row  plantings  (below)  at  the  Chapel  Hill  nursery.  Plants 
that  show  promise,  such  as  giant  partridge  pea  (right),  are 
propagated  in  larger  blocks  and  undergo  more  extensive  tests. 


To  provide  more  and  better  hunting  opportunity,  wildlife 
biologists  must  keep  pace  with  our  changing  times.  They 
must  have  plant  materials  available  that  can  be  easily  man- 
aged— using  modern  farm  machinery  with  a  minimum  of 
labor.  These  plant  materials  must  blend  in  with  the  local 
farming  pattern  whether  this  be  tobacco,  dairying,  cotton, 
peanuts,  livestock,  tree  farming,  or  general  crops. 

To  be  successful,  biologists  must  do  more  than  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  They  must  look  ahead  and  anticipate  changes 
in  land  use,  changes  in  cropping  systems,  and  increases  in 
human  populations  and  recreational  needs.  Through  the  test- 
ing of  plant  materials,  wildlife  biologists  can  prepare  now  for 
these  future  changes  and  furnish  those  materials  which  will 
efficiently  maintain  wildlife  habitat. 
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Success  Story  at  Fires  Creek 

by  H.  M.  Ratledge 

Fishery  Biologist 

When  the  trout  season  opened  this  year,  Fires  Creek  rated 
as  a  top  fishing  spot.  This  informative  feature  explains  why. 


ITrOUT  fishing,  good  trout  fishing,  doesn't  "just  happen." 
Even  with  Nature  going  full  blast  on  the  side  of  the  fishery 
manager,  it  takes  real  planning,  careful  experimentation,  and 
a  little  cautious  gambling  to  come  up  with  first-class  trout 
angling.  At  times  all  this  patiently  put  together  management 
draws  a  blank:  fishing  simply  doesn't  improve.  The  bright 
spots  though  (and  there  are  many  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina's  fish  management  program),  are  those  times  when 
the  results  add  up  to  better  fishing. 

Fires  Creek  in  the  Fires  Creek  Cooperative  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  out  Clay  County  way,  is  an  example  of  where 
big  dividends  resulted  from  fish  management.  For  years, 
anglers  have  spent  many  happy  days  on  Fires  Creek  pursuing 
the  big  elusive  rainbow  trout  which  have  plenty  of  hiding 
places  along  the  many  miles  of  streams  within  the  area. 
Fires  Creek  is  a  cool,  clear,  turbulent,  mountain  trout  stream 
where  rainbow  trout  account  for  almost  100  percent  of  the 
trout  catch.  This  sounds  like  an  ideal  situation  and  one  where 
the  saying  "let  well  enough  alone"  would  apply. 


This  placid  picture  of  perfect  trout  fishing  began  to  crumble 
as  habitat  changes  brought  in  undesirable  fish  that  made  it 
tough  going  for  the  trout. 

Good  Old  Days 

Before  logging  roads  were  constructed  along  the  area's 
streams,  the  only  access  to  the  upper  waters  was  by  walking 
the  trails.  Trout  fishing  was  good  and  the  fishing  pressure  was 
relatively  light.  As  the  years  went  by,  trails  became  logging 
roads  and  poor  logging  roads  became  good  roads.  Timber  was 
harvested  from  the  forest,  and  the  streams  became  warmer 
and  a  little  more  silted. 

With  better  access,  fishermen  could  ride  to  places  that 
previously  required  a  long  hike  on  foot.  As  facilities  for  use 
expanded,  fishing  pressure  increased  and  stocking  became 
necessary  to  supplement  the  supply  of  stream-reared  rainbow 
trout. 

Through  the  years,  records  for  Fires  Creek  have  been  main- 
tained on  the  fishing  pressure,  as  well  as  stocking  and  the 
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catch.  These  records  show  that  about  50  percent  of  the  stock- 
ed trout  were  recaptured  and  that  the  total  catch  of  trout 
consisted  of  30  percent  stocked  trout.  With  the  existing  fish- 
ing pressure  and  excellent  natural  reproduction,  a  great 
amount  of  stocking  was  not  necessary  to  provide  a  reasonable 
catch  of  trout. 

Trouble  Ahead 

Several  years  ago,  a  barrier  located  in  the  stream  near  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  refuge  washed  out  in  a  series  of  heavy 
stream  flows  after  rains.  With  this  barrier  out  of  the  way, 
suckers,  shiners,  undersized  sunfish,  and  smallmouth  bass 
moved  into  the  lower  section  of  Fires  Creek  on  the  refuge. 
These  are  considered  trash  fish  in  a  trout  stream  and  they 
compete  directly  with  the  trout  for  food  and  living  space.  In 
areas  where  they  are  abundant,  the  trout  populations  normal- 
ly are  very  low.  In  addition,  the  shiners  and  sunfish  annoy 
the  fly  fisherman  by  continually  striking  his  lure. 

In  1959,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  using  funds  derived  from 
sportsman-use  of  the  area,  constructed  a  new  barrier  at  the 
location  of  the  old  one.  The  structure  was  a  crib  design  made 
of  logs  and  filled  with  rock  from  the  stream  bed.  A  six-foot 
waterfall  was  formed  which  was  sufficient  to  discourage  the 
migration  of  undesirable  fish  into  the  area  above. 

Progress 

The  next  step  in  the  improvement  of  Fires  Creek  was 
the  removal  of  all  undesirable  fish  from  the  stream  above  the 
barrier.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  kill  all  fish,  including 
trout,  downstream  from  the  uppermost  points  of  invasion  of 
the  undesirable  fish  in  each  tributary  of  Fires  Creek.  In 
September,  1960,  after  the  trout  season  ended,  a  team  of 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  fish  biologists  used  a  fish- 
killing  chemical  to  remove  all  fish  from  a  total  of  eleven 
miles  of  Fires  Creek  above  the  new  barrier.  This  operation 
was  described  in  some  detail  in  the  July,  1961,  issue  of  Wild- 
life. 

Prior  to  poisoning,  sampling  stations  were  established  at 
various  points  within  the  renovated  section  of  streams  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  fish  population.  From  these 
samples  it  was  found,  as  expected,  that  where  the  populations 
of  rough  fish  were  highest  the  trout  populations  were  lowest. 
At  the  lowermost  sampling  station  where  rough  fish,  includ- 
ing bass  and  sunfish,  were  most  abundant,  there  were  very 
few  trout  present. 

Final  Step 

In  November,  1960,  new  life  was  put  into  Fires  Creek  by 
stocking  it  with  1,200  pounds  of  rainbow  trout  of  mixed 
sizes.  Replacement  of  fish  was  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  of 
rainbow  trout  per  surface  acre  of  water.  All  trout  were  mark- 
ed to  permit  identification  when  they  were  caught  during  the 
1961  fishing  season.  In  the  spring  of  1961,  the  stocking  of 
Fires  Creek  was  started  on  an  identical  program  as  carried 
out  in  previous  years,  and  continued  throughout  the  fishing 
season.  These  trout  were  also  marked  for  identification. 

Results 

The  first  year  of  fishing  after  renovation  was  completed  on 
Fires  Creek  in  August,  1961.  Did  the  renovation  produce 
results?  The  answer  is  an  emphatic,  yes. 

Fishermen  not  knowing  Fires  Creek  had  been  reclaimed 
would  not  have  known  the  difference  had  they  fished  there 
in  1961.  The  stream  was  unchanged  physically  and  the  size 
of  the  trout  in  the  water  was  varied  enough  to  provide  a 
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normal  population.  Fishermen  knowing  the  stream  had 
been  reclaimed  would  have  noticed  a  sign  prohibiting  the 
use  of  minnows  as  bait,  and  the  absence  of  pesky  undesirable 
fish  nibbling  at  the  hook. 

The  increase  in  fishing  success  during  1961  was  phenom- 
enal. Creel  reports  from  Fires  Creek  in  1961,  showed  a  37 
percent  increase  in  fisherman-use  and  a  58  percent  increase 
in  the  total  catch,  compared  to  1960.  By  contrast,  all  other 
management  areas  combined  showed  a  13  percent  increase 
in  fishermen,  and  12  percent  increase  in  total  catch  for  the 
same  period  of  time.  With  this  high  increase  of  use  and  catch 
on  Fires  Creek,  the  average  catch  per  man  was  5.3  trout, 
compared  to  the  1961  over-all  average  for  all  management 
areas  of  4.2  trout. 

Future  Operations 

A  similar  thorough  house-cleaning  is  in  store  for  other 
trout  streams  in  North  Carolina.  Information  obtained  from 
Fires  Creek  clearly  shows  that  stocking  alone  is  not  always 
the  answer  to  better  fishing.  Where  barriers  can  be  construct- 
ed to  prevent  invasion  of  trash  fish,  reclamation  appears  to 
hold  considerable  promise  of  providing  improved  trout  fishing 
in  many  of  our  larger  trout  streams. 


A  new  dam,  the  eradication  of  trash  fish  by  the  use  of  rote- 
none  (above),  and  adequate  restocking:  have  made  Fires  Creek 
into  an  exceptional  rainbow  stream.  It  is  near  Hayesville. 
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Legislative 

action  is  needed 

if 

North  Carolina 
is  to  have  a 

Uniform 

State 

Pistol 

Law 

by  Charlie  Sayres 

Attorney 

II 

1 1  UNTERS,  competitive  shooters  and 
gun  collectors  need  to  make  a  careful 
and  analytical  study  of  some  of  our  pre- 
sent state  laws  pertaining  to  guns.  After 
such  a  study,  it  is  well  to  think  of  the 
future  and  where  you  as  a  gun-owner 
may  stand. 

One  of  our  present  laws  is  so  confused 
that  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  inter- 
pret. This  is  the  statewide  law  concerning 
permits  to  purchase  a  pistol,  dirk,  dagger, 
sling-shot,  bowie  knife,  so-called  pump 
gun,  blackjack  or  metallic  knucks. 

Enacted  in  1919,  this  law  has  been 
amended  but  not  clarified.  Witness  the 


statement  "so-called  pump  gun."  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  the  legislators 
meant  this  to  include  slide-action  rifles 
and  shotguns  which  we  call  pump  guns. 
The  frightening  part  is  that  there  is  no 
clear  interpretation  or  definition  and  the 
enforcing  is  in  the  hands  of  numerous 
police  officers  who  must  use  their  own 
interpretation. 

In  actuality,  you  and  the  dealer  who 
sold  you  the  "pump  gun"  could  be  asked 
to  produce  a  permit  to  purchase.  If  the 
records  do  not  show  that  such  a  permit 
was  issued,  there  could  be  a  peck  of 
trouble.  Notice,  I  said  there  could  be. 

Far-fetched?  Perhaps!  Stranger  things 
have  happened. 

Do  you  own  a  pistol?  The  same  ques- 
tions apply  about  the  purchase  permit. 
This  time  it  may  not  be  as  far-fetched. 
Pistols  create  more  fear  in  the  mind  of 
the  public,  not  to  mention  law  officers 
and  legislators. 

Pistol  Purchases  Complicated 

Under  the  present  law,  as  it  appears  to 
the  layman,  it  seems  necessary  for  every- 
one to  have  a  pistol  purchase  permit  even 
if  the  pistol  (or  other  items  covered  by 
the  law)  are  to  be  received  as  a  gift  or  by 
inheritance. 

Other  peculiar  aspects — What  hap- 
pens to  the  permit?  The  law  does  not 
say  "surrender"  merely  "exhibit"  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  Most  dealers  retain  the 
permits  and  this  leaves  the  purchaser 
without  proof  that  he  complied  with  the 
law.  Who  issues  the  permit?  In  some 
counties  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  and 
in  others  the  sheriff;  there  seems  to  be 
confusion. 

What  if  you  order  a  pistol  by  mail? 
You  send  off  a  permit  in  accordance 
with  the  law  but  when  it  arrives  you  are 
again  asked  to  exhibit  a  permit.  This 
means  another  trip  to  the  issuing  office, 
another  fee  and  more  witnesses  or  af- 
fidavits. 

Should  a  permit  law  exist? 

Before  we  answer,  let's  explore  the 
reasoning  behind  such  laws.  Inevitably 
we  find  that  the  purpose  is  to  prevent 
crime  by  keeping  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  undesirables. 

Do  such  laws  succeed?  Almost  without 
exception  this  would  receive  a  negative 
answer — or  at  best  a  qualified  no.  There 
are  certainly  instances  where  difficulty  in 
obtaining  firearms  may  prevent  a  crime 
but  such  laws  do  not  stop  traffic  in  guns 
nor  do  they  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals. 

Law-abiding  Citizen  Restricted 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  present  laws 
restrict  the  law-abiding  citizen  in  his  con- 
stitutionally-granted right  to  "own  and 
bear  arms,"  particularly  where  fees  are 
required  and  witnesses  are  necessary.  The 
judgment  of  whether  an  individual  is 
"desirable"  is  left  solely  in  the  hands  of 


the  issuing  authority,  some  of  whom  state 
that  they  will  issue  no  permits  to  pur- 
chase to  civilians!  On  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  don't  we  all  know  that  almost 
anyone,  particularly  an  "undesirable," 
can  get  two  people  to  swear  to  his  "good 
character?" 

For  what  purpose  may  a  pistol  be  pur- 
chased? The  law  says  "for  self-defense  or 
the  protection  of  the  home."  What  about 
a  target  pistol?  An  old  muzzle-loader  that 
has  antique  or  sentimental  value?  A  war 
souvenir?  A  snake  gun  for  the  tackle  box? 
A  pistol  to  carry  coon  hunting?  Regard- 
less of  its  intended  use  you  must  swear 
that  it  is  for  protection  of  the  home  or 
the  permit  cannot  legally  be  issued. 

How  many  pistols  can  you  buy?  How 
many  does  it  take  to  protect  the  home? 
A  target  shooter  may  have  from  3  to  5 
special  pistols;  collectors  may  have  50  or 
more.  Where  is  the  line  drawn? 

What  is  the  answer?  Is  there  one? 

If  we  acknowledge  that  the  purpose  of 
such  laws  is  to  prevent  crime,  not  just 
gun  ownership,  there  is  an  answer.  Put 
the  restrictions  and  penalties  where  they 
belong,  on  the  crime  itself!  The  weapons 
do  not  commit  crime,  people  do! 

The  enactment  of  a  uniform  statewide 
law  calling  for  stiff  imprisonment  with 
a  minimum  mandatory  sentence  for 
crimes  of  violence  committed  with  fire- 
arms would  reduce  crime.  Such  a  law 
could  cover  all  firearms — it  would  be 
effective  but  would  not  restrict  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  It  must,  however,  have  teeth 
in  it;  the  possibility  of  parole  within  60 
to  90  days  will  not  deter  criminals. 

Uniform  Law  Possible 

Such  legislation  is  possible.  Legislators 
are  going  to  introduce  laws  that  you  as 
voters  want  introduced.  They  are  your 
voice  in  state  affairs,  but  they  cannot 
speak  for  you  unless  they  know  what  you 
want. 

First,  get  a  copy  of  the  present  law 
and  study  it.  Then  get  a  copy  of  pro- 
posed legislation  that  is  not  harmful  to 
sportsmen.  The  first  can  be  obtained 
from  the  public  records  and  the  second 
from  the  National  Rifle  Association  or 
by  writing  me  at  5851  Wedgewood  Drive, 
Charlotte.  Study  this  proposal  thorough- 
ly to  see  if  it  is  what  you  think  is  the 
answer. 

If  you  prefer  this  proposal  or  a  similar 
one,  let  your  legislators  know  about  it. 
Do  so  individually  through  your  police 
officials  and  through  wildlife  or  sports- 
men's organizations.  The  General  As- 
sembly convenes  in  1963  and  will  be 
composed  of  legislators  elected  this  year. 
The  election  in  not  far  away  so  be  ready 
to  talk  and  write  intelligently. 

Restrictions  on  firearms  are  perfect 
for  criminals  and  subversive  groups;  they 
disarm  the  victims.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
voice  your  opinions. 
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Although  all  locks  located  on  American  navigable  water- 
ways are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, local  regulations  pertaining  to  such  things  as  hours  and 
seasons  of  operation,  number  of  trips  permitted  daily  and 
accepted  methods  of  signaling  will  vary.  A  permit  is  required 
on  some  locks  and  the  boat  operator  may  be  asked  to  give 
the  lock  tender  information  on  the  boat,  number  of  passen- 
gers, and  destination.  Because  of  these  variations,  it's  a  good 
idea  to  write  for  information  in  advance  when  you  know  you 
will  be  going  through  locks  with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 
The  Wilmington  District  Office,  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 308  Customhouse,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  or 
lockmasters  in  charge  of  the  locks  in  question  can  furnish 
this  information. 


^ILMOST  every  boatman  who  enjoys  cruising  or  trailer 
boating  will  at  some  time  or  other  have  the  experience  of 
going  through  a  navigation  lock.  Locking  is  a  simple  and 
routine  procedure,  but  one  that  requires  certain  basic  equip- 
ment and,  most  importantly,  common  sense.  To  familiarize 
boatmen  who  have  not  encountered  locks  and  to  remind  sea- 
soned skippers  of  proper  locking  procedures,  the  Evinrude 
Boating  Foundation  offers  the  following  tips: 

Navigation  locks  are  found  on  rivers  as  well  as  channels 
connecting  lakes  or  waterways  of  different  levels.  Especially 
on  rivers,  a  lock  is  usually  built  alongside  a  dam  or  spillway. 
For  safety  reasons,  a  boat  approaching  a  lock  should  be  kept 
toward  the  lock  side  of  the  waterway  and  away  from  the  swift 
current  often  present  in  front  of  a  dam  or  spillway.  Keep  a 
good  distance  from  the  lock  until  the  gates  are  opened  and 
you  are  given  the  signal  to  enter.  A  sign  explaining  how  to 
signal  the  lockmaster  that  you  desire  passage  and  how  he 
will  signal  back  when  you  are  to  proceed  is  usually  erected 
near  the  lock  site. 

Locks  are  often  equipped  with  stop  and  go  lights  much 
like  those  used  to  control  auto  traffic.  In  this  case,  enter  the 
lock  only  when  the  green  light  is  on  or  flashing.  Air  horns, 
whistles,  or  bells  are  also  commonly  used  to  direct  boats  in 
and  out  of  locks.  On  some,  the  lockmaster  will  give  either  a 
hand  signal  or  instructions  through  a  loud  speaking  device. 

Because  the  water  in  a  lock  can  become  turbulent  as  the 
level  changes,  boats  must  be  kept  secure.  Most  locks  will  have 
chains  or  heavy  lines  hanging  from  their  wall  for  the  boat 
operator  to  hold  on  to  while  locking  through.  Never  fasten  a 
line  securely  to  the  boat  when  in  a  lock.  As  the  water  level 
changes,  the  boat  could  be  pulled  underwater  or  left  dangling 
from  the  end  of  the  line.  This  seldom  happens  since  the  water 
level  changes  quite  slowly,  but  just  to  be  safe,  the  line  should 
be  held  rather  than  tied  to  the  boat.  If  the  lock  is  equipped 
with  floating  mooring  posts,  it  is  safe  to  tie  the  boat  to  them. 
But  whatever  the  case  may  be,  it's  a  good  idea  to  always 
carry  at  least  50  feet  of  line  when  locking  and  be  ready  to 
use  it  if  the  need  should  arise. 

To  protect  the  boat  from  scuffing  on  the  lock  wall,  use  a 
couple  of  boat  fenders.  A  boat  hook  is  another  handy  device. 
It  can  be  used  to  help  keep  the  boat  secure  and  away  from 
the  wall  or  other  boats.  All  passengers  should  remain  seated 
during  the  locking  operation.  As  might  be  expected,  swim- 
ming in  a  lock  is  unlawful. 

Pleasure  craft  are  usually  allowed  passage  only  after  gov- 
ernment and  commercial  vessels  have  been  locked  through. 
However,  when  only  limited  lock  space  remains,  pleasure 
boats  are  often  locked  ahead  of  large  vessels. 


Jim  Lee 

New  Crop  of  Boaters 

When  should  a  youngster  be  allowed  to  take  the  family 
cruiser  out  alone?  Such  a  hypothetical  question  is  in  the  same 
category  with  "when  should  a  boy  have  a  gun,"  etc.,  and 
really  has  no  clear-cut  answer.  One  reply  might  be  "when  the 
youngster  understands  and  demonstrates  safe  boat  handling." 
Obviously  no  age  can  be  specifically  designated  for  soloing 
with  a  powerboat. 

Without  arguing  age  limits  for  boaters,  the  fact  remains 
that  be  they  7  or  17,  the  skippers  must  have  detailed  instruc- 
tions and  supervised  training  in  all  phases  of  boat  handling 
before  they  are  given  the  responsibility  of  even  unpowered 
small  craft.  Learning  to  operate  an  outboard  boat  is  a  simple 
procedure;  learning  to  operate  one  safely  and  courteously  is 
quite  another  matter. 

You  start  the  boy  or  girl  when  you  believe  that  he  or  she 
is  ready  to  learn  and  shows  responsibility.  But  you  must 
know  the  things  to  teach  them.  This  perhaps  means  that  you 
will  learn  together,  which  isn't  a  bad  approach  either  as  long 
as  you  realize  your  limitations  and  have  a  seasoned  skipper 
handy  for  counsel. 

Most  youngsters  aren't  going  to  assimilate  a  whole  lot  of 
motor  maintenance  and  mechanical  operation  theory.  But  at 
least  they  should  be  aware  of  things  that  can  go  wrong  with 
the  engine  and  even  basic  repair  jobs.  Proper  fueling  proced- 
ures, starting  techniques,  loading,  trimming  a  craft,  steering 
techniques,  and  then  boat  operation  make  a  good  schedule. 

Just  how  rapidly  the  student  progresses  depends  on  many 
things,  but  to  expect  to  produce  a  skillful  skipper  in  a  couple 
of  short  lessons  is  a  little  optimistic.  The  instilling  of  an  atti- 
tude of  respect  and  care  in  the  minds  of  the  young  boater  is 
the  first  and  biggest  job;  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  practice  and 
judgment. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Summer  vacationtime  is  in  full 
swing  again,  with  Tarheels  and 
their  neighbors  in  49  other  states 
heading  for  the  mountains  and 
beaches,  local  picnic  areas  and 
swimming  holes,  or  just  to  the 
backyard  to  cremate  a  steak. 

With  vacations  come  the  plea- 
sures of  camping,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  watermelon,  cool 
drinks,  beach  combing,  loafing  .  .  . 
Also  come  mosquito  bites,  chigger 
bites,  snake  bites,  sunburn,  poison 
ivy,  barked  shins,  stubbed  toes 
and  briar  scratches. 

The  pleasures  and  tribulations 
of  vacationtime  have  a  way  of 
coming  in  almost  unlimited  com- 
binations. Obviously,  if  you  can 
cut  down  on  the  tribulations,  you 
can  increase  the  pleasure.  Now, 
let's  look  at  some  ways  to  attack 
the  problem  so  that  pleasure  will 
out-weigh  displeasure. 

First,  remember  to  exercise 
common  ordinary  horse  sense.  You 
can  scratch  off  insect  bites  with 
one  or  two  squooshes  of  the  aero- 
sol repellent  bomb.  Snake  bites 


can  be  avoided  simply  by  avoiding 
snakes.  When  you  are  in  snaky 
territory,  watch  your  step  and 
watch  where  you  put  your  hands, 
especially  while  gathering  fire- 
wood for  the  campfire  or  climbing 
in  rocky  country.  Most  snakes  are 
as  scared  as  you  are;  so  you  can 
expect  a  mutual  effort  of  apart- 
heidt.  If  you  are  in  wilderness  or 
semi-wilderness  country,  carry  a 
snakebite  kit  as  a  precaution, 
and  a  rabbit's  foot  if  it  will  make 
you  feel  better. 

Poison  ivy  is  easy  to  recognize 
(see  cut);  so  avoid  it  whether  or 
not  you  are  allergic  to  it  (many 
people  are). 

Sunburn  is  probably  the  most 
unnecessary  vacation  hazard. 
Take  your  sunshine  like  you 
would  take  medicine — in  small 
doses.  Once  you  have  acquired  a 
good  tan  you  will  have  little  con- 
cern except  for  extreme  exposure. 
A  good  first  aid  kit  won't  prevent 

Every  summer,  poison  ivy  spoils  outdoor 
vacations  for  many  people.  Learn  to  recog- 
nize this  troublemaker  and  then  avoid  it. 

Joel  Arrington 


stubbed  toes  or  other  minor  in- 
juries, but  it  will  help  heal  the 
wounds. 

The  serious  vacation  hazards 
are  highway  travel,  boating  and 
swimming.  Common  sense  and 
common  courtesy  will  take  care  of 
the  first  two.  Learning  to  swim  and 
learning  your  physical  capability 
will  reduce  the  danger  from  the 
third  to  a  minimum. 

Have  a  good  time,  but  be  care- 
ful! 

For  the  Record 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  your  April  issue  of  Wild- 
life there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Archie 
Robinson  of  Hamlet  which  complains 
about  a  recent  low  draw-down  of  a  power 
company  lake  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 
attendant  disruption  of  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation or  sports  facilities.  Mr.  Robinson 
seems  to  feel  or  hope  you  or  your  Com- 
mission can  improve  this  situation. 

Your  answer  says:  "Water  levels  in  all 
power  reservoirs  are  regulated  by  Federal 
Power  Commission  licenses,  and  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion whatever  over  such  operations." 

While  your  statement  may  be  literally 
true,  it  seems  to  us  misleading.  It  is  some- 
what like  saying  the  Solicitor  has  no  juris- 
diction over  criminal  action  in  his  com- 
munity. He  doesn't  have  "jurisdiction"  but 
he  has  a  lot  of  influence,  and  "power  to 
recommend." 

The  Federal  Power  Act  gives  the  FPC 
much  general  authority,  both  to  encour- 
age and  protect  the  wildlife  and  recreation- 
al values  in  and  around  lakes  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  the  FPC  looks  to  State 
Wildlife  Resources  Commissions  among 
others  to  keep  it  informed  about  problems 
and  to  ask  for  its  assistance  when  needed 
and  justified. 

To  quote  from  the  High  Rock  Lake 
FPC  license:  "The  Licensee  (Aluminum 
Co.)  shall  cooperate  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commission  .  .  . 
during  the  period  of  .  .  .  operation  ...  of 
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the  project  and  comply  with  .  .  .  such 
reasonable  modifications  of  project  opera- 
tions in  the  interest  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  ...  as  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  .  .  .  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  .  .  ." 
etc. 

We  trust  you  will  carry  this  letter  and 
your  comments  in  your  next  issue.  LAW- 
RENCE G.  PFEFFERKORN,  WIN- 
STON-SALEM. 

Wan*  Ad 

DEAR  SIRS:  Lost,  strayed,  mislaid  or 
stolen  from  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Refuge 
near  Hoffman  one  lake,  wet,  which  an- 
swers to  the  name  of  "Salter."  If  found, 
please  notify  the  undersigned  at  the  above 
address. 

Finder  might  also  notify  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  the  director  of  the 
federal  fish  hatchery  and  his  assistant,  and 
the  general  populace  of  Hoffman  and  its 
environs,  because  nobody,  but  nobody, 
knows  where  Lake  Salter  is. 

I  should  explain  that  in  response  to  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment's information  bulletin  117  my  wife 
and  I  went  to  the  Sandhills  area  to  fish 
during  the  Easter  holidays.  We  found 
plenty  of  lakes  including  McKinney,  but 
of  Salter  we  found  not  a  trace.  We  asked 
everyone  who  might  possibly  know:  state 
officials,  federal  officials,  knowledgeable 
natives  and  old-timers  who  knew  the  area 
like  the  back  of  their  hand  and  they  all 
looked  at  us  as  if  we  were  jabbering  in 
Urdu. 

My  first  thought  was  that  my  galloping 
astigmatism  was  up  to  its  old  tricks,  but 
a  brief  glance  at  good  old  bulletin  117 
showed  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Can  it  be 
that  the  lake  is  now  masquerading  under 
an  assumed  name?  Or  have  I  been  pro- 
nouncing it  improperly?  Perhaps  it  is  an 
old  Indian  name  which  should  be  made  to 
rhyme  with  Musquash. 

At  all  events,  any  help  you  can  give  me 
and  the  state  in  locating  this  mysterious 
body  of  water  would  be  very  greatly  ap- 
preciated. PAUL  KOEPKE,  DURHAM. 

Salters  Lake  was  mislaid,  not 
lost,  strayed,  or  stolen.  When  bul- 
letin 117  was  written,  Salters  was 
inadvertantly  listed  with  a  group 
of  Sandhills  lakes.  Actually,  it  is 
in  Bladen  County,  in  Bladen  Lakes 
State  Forest  and  not  a  fer  piece 
from  Elizabethtown. 

Backlash 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  your  May  issue  you 
stated  that  the  chances  of  seeing  a  snake 
while  water  skiing  are  almost  nil,  and  the 
chance  of  being  bitten  would  be  about  one 
in  a  billion  to  the  tenth  power.  Perhaps 
you  overlooked  Mr.  Millikin's  question 
about  being  bitten  "while  in  the  water 


Don  Baker 

Although  this  carp  lost  its  entire  tail  in 
an  accident,  the  wound  healed  completely 
and  the  fish  survived.  It  was  seined  dur- 
ing population  survey  at  High  Rock  Lake. 


waiting  to  ski."  There  are  many  cases 
where  people  have  been  bitten  by  cotton- 
mouth  water  snakes  while  wading  or 
swimming— HOWARD  STRICKLAND, 
RALEIGH. 

Thanks  for  pointing  out  this 
backlash.  We  overlooked  that  part 
of  the  question  "while  waiting  in 
the  water  ..."  There  would  be  a 
slight  chance  of  getting  bitten,  but 
usually  the  commotion  of  a  boat 
and  outboard  motor  would  keep 
snakes  away. 

Guns  Again 

DEAR  SIRS:  Many  thanks  for  your  com- 
ments on  firearm  registration  in  the  May 
issue  of  Wildlife.  I  have  subscribed  to 
Wildlife  for  many  years,  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  and  the  other  members  of  your 


Although  a  snowy  scene  may  seem  out-of- 
place  in  July,  it  serves  to  remind  us  that 
cooler  weather  will  come  again  and  that 
stream  pollution — a  serious  problem  in 
every  state — is  everyone's  concern.  This 
trout  stream  in  Mitchell  County  would  be 


staff  are  taking  the  stand  that  you  are.  I 
am  an  officer  in  the  Cabarrus  Gun  Club, 
and  I  would  like  to  offer  some  suggestions 
or  tell  you  what  I  have  done  that  has  been 
very  informative  to  shooting  sportsmen  in 
this  area  who  are  not  members  of  a  shoot- 
ing organization. 

I  have  written  several  letters  to  the 
Concord  and  Kannapolis  papers,  address- 
ing them  to  the  sports  writers  who  in 
turn  published  them.  I  mentioned  the  facts 
about  firearms  registration  and  the  pitfalls 
for  shooting  that  such  a  law  would  bring 
to  gun  owners  in  this  state.  I  urged  all 
people  interested  in  shooting  and  the  right 
to  own  and  bear  arms  to  contact  their  state 
representatives  and  to  voice  their  views  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Apparently  some  folks  did  just  that  be- 
cause the  sports  writers  in  both  papers 
said  that  local  people  had  phoned  them 
and  inquired  as  to  how  they  could  get  in 
touch  with  their  state  representatives. 
Their  comments  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
people  are  against  such  a  law.  I  just 
thought  that  my  comments  would  be  of 
interest  to  you  as  well  as  to  other  sports- 
men. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  appreciate  your 
informing  the  shooting  public  about  this 
Communistic  inspired  move  to  disarm  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  that 
Wildlife  reaches  rural  people  that  would 
not  be  reached  by  the  American  Rifleman 
or  any  other  publication,  and  I  think  that 
you  should  keep  up  the  good  work  and 
really  lambaste  any  move  to  register  our 
privately-owned  weapons.  KEN  WILLIS, 
CONCORD. 


a  better  place  for  both  fish  and  fisherman 
without  the  privy.  Clean,  pure  water  is 
our  most  valuable  natural  resource,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  use  it  wisely 
if  the  future  needs  of  both  man  and 
wildlife   are   to    be   guaranteed  forever. 

E.  L.  Thomas 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Tom  B.  Woodruff 

Wildlife  Patrolman  Tom  B. 
Woodruff  was  born  in  Davie  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Moeksville  High  School 
and  attended  Catawba  College. 

After  completing  the  Pre-Serv- 
ice  Training  School  for  wildlife 
protectors  at  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Chapel  Hill,  Woodruff 
was  employed  as  a  wildlife  protec- 
tor in  Davie  County  on  December 


15,  1948.  He  was  promoted  to  wild- 
life patrolman  in  May  of  1954  and 
has  attended  In-Service  Training 
Schools  since  his  initial  employ- 
ment with  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 

Woodruff  is  married  to  the 
former  Sarah  Charles.  They  are 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Moeksville  where  they 
reside. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  APRIL 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    42,972 

Total  prosecutions    605 

Total  convictions    583 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  10 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  12 

Total  cases  dismissed   0 

Total  fines  collected  $2,244.50 

Total  costs  collected   $4,733.12 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    3,277 

Total  prosecutions    135 

Total  convictions    129 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  2 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  4 

Total  fines  collected   $  336.95 

Total  costs  collected  $1,064.15 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of 
the  fines  or  costs  collected  are  paid 
to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  or  its  person- 
nel. 


Easy  or  Hard? 

Everyone  agrees  a  man  can  be 
hard  at  work,  but  can  he  be  hard 
at  leisure?  Heddon's  research  de- 
partment says  he  can,  and  offers 
this  proof  .  .  . 

Take  the  popular  concept  of 
fishing  among  those  who  don't 
fish.  They  look  upon  it  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  doing  nothing  .  .  .  staring 
at  a  bobber,  waiting  for  a  fish  that 
may  never  bite.  What  a  far  out 
misconception! 

One  of  the  greatest  things  about 
fishing  as  a  sport  for  all  people,  all 
ages,  is  that  you  can  take  it  just 
as  quiescent  or  as  rugged  as  you 
like.  The  oldster  can  sit  contem- 
platively in  a  quiet  cove,  still  fish- 
ing, soaking  up  sun,  fresh  air  and 
nature's  beauty  while  figuring  out 
ways  to  catch  a  fish. 

The  adventurous  breed  can 
hike,  drive,  ride  or  fly  to  far  off 
places  .  .  .  battle  the  elements, 
stem  boiling  currents,  prowl 
booming  surfs,  catfoot  precarious 
jetties,  pack  in  to  mountain  lakes, 
shooting  white  water  in  a  buoyant 


craft  ...  all  in  quest  of  fish  that 
are  bigger,  better,  tougher,  un- 
usual, exotic — or  just  more  chal- 
lenging. 

As  one  philospher  put  it — we 
have  two  major  problems  in  life, 
one  is  labor,  the  other  leisure.  At 
labor  we  can  earn  a  living:  at 
leisure  we  earn  a  life.  Heddon 
sums  up,  take  your  fishing  easy 
or  hard  —  but  take  it.  —  Homer 
Circle. 

Invaded  Yankee  Territory 

DEAR  SIRS:  My  company  moved  us  from 
Charlotte  to  New  York  a  year  ago,  and 
your  fine  magazine  continues  to  remind 
me  of  the  wonderful  hunting  and  fishing 
you  are  privileged  to  enjoy. 

We  practiced  conservation  on  our  places 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  spent 
many  a  back-breaking  day  planting  game 
food  and  cover  patches  which  paid  hand- 
some dividends.  At  last  count,  our  quail 


PRODUCES 
for  NORTH  CAROLINA 


population  increased  400-500  percent  in 
five  years.  We  are  convinced  that  a  pro- 
gram of  food,  cover,  and  nesting  site 
restoration  is  the  principal  ingredient  of 
upland  game  and  waterfowl  preservation. 
Quail  hunting  is  better  today  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  we  will  continue  to 
return  each  winter  to  enjoy  it. 

Naturally,  I  brag  about  the  Carolinas  to 
these  Yankees  up  here  (many  are  also 
from  the  South  and  West)  and  find  them 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  good  con- 
servation practices.  Ducks  Unlimited  is 
very  active  here,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  ducks  will  make  a  come-back  with  the 
end  of  drought  conditions  on  the  Canadian 
prairies. 

We  have  a  wetland  waterfowl  refuge  in 
front  of  our  house,  and  we  delight  in 
watching  mallards  and  wood  ducks  while 
we  eat  breakfast  each  morning.  The  mal- 
lards returned  the  day  after  the  ice  went 
out  on  the  ponds  this  spring — March  9. 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  work  conservation  groups  are  doing  up 
here  to  improve  stream  conditions  for  the 
natural  increase  of  the  trout  population  as 
an  alternate  to  the  "put  and  take"  proced- 
ure used  for  so  many  years  to  stock  trout 
streams.  JOHN  H.  TEMPLE,  NEW 
CANAAN,  CONN. 

Housing  for  Woodies 

DEAR  SIRS:  Hey  look!  Troop  209,  St. 
Andrews-Covenant  Presbyterian  Church, 
15th  at  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  made  and  put  out  36 
boxes  for  wood  ducks  on  the  Holly  Shelter 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

We  thought  we  were  going  to  get  some 
free  publicity.  Do  we?  T.  A.  McINTIRE, 
WILMINGTON. 

Thanks  for  writing  to  us  about 
the  accomplishments  of  Troop  209. 
Boy  Scouts  who  construct  and 
erect  wood  duck  boxes  deserve 
both  publicity  and  applause.  Their 
conservation  "good  turn"  will 
surely  pay  dividends  in  more 
clucks  and  a  better  outdoor  North 
Carolina. 

Get  It  Off  Your  Chest! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  hunting  situation 
in  the  Croatan  National  Forest  area.  I  have 
hunted  this  area  the  full  hunting  season 
for  the  past  30  years,  and  feel  qualified  to 
speak. 

Our  deer  herd  is  getting  badly  deplet- 
ed. There  are  several  contributing  factors: 
one  is  increased  hunting  pressure  due  to 
increased  population  near  the  Cherry  Point 
base  and  another  is  the  policy  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Forest  Service.  They  are 
building  good  roads  to  all  of  what  were 
the  hard  to  get  to  places;  they  are  killing 
out  all  the  hardwoods.  Most  all  game  feed 
on  acorns  in  season.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  to  find  game  you  have  to 
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find  the  feed  first.  It  is  also  a  well  known 
fact  that  when  a  road  goes  in  the  game  is 
soon  gone. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
a  National  Forest  was  for  the  recreation 
of  the  people;  but  this  one  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  logging  opera- 
tion by  the  government.  Another  factor  is 
the  roads  being  put  into  their  holdings  by 
the  pulpwood  companies.  Also  the  killing 
of  hardwoods. 

Since  the  deer  season  closed  on  January 
1,  I  have  rambled  thousands  of  acres  look- 
ing for  turkey  signs,  and  have  also  kept  an 
eye  for  deer  sign,  and  believe  me  deer  sign 
is  a  rarity  where  the  deer  trails  used  to  be 
worn  deep  by  countless  numbers.  They 
are  now  growing  up  and  leaving  no  sign 
that  there  were  ever  any  deer  there. 

Since  I  first  started  to  hunt  this  area  my 
estimate  is  that  the  game  has  decreased 
between  80  and  90  percent.  I  am  nearing 
70  years  of  age,  and  most  of  my  hunting 
is  behind  me;  but  it  concerns  me  when  I 
see  a  younger  generation  coming  on, 
enthusiastically  buying  guns  with  nothing 
to  shoot 

I  have  given  you  some  facts,  and  now  I 
will  explain  why  I  do  not  recommend  that 
the  season  be  closed  or  shortened;  but 
strongly  recommend  that  the  running  of 
deer  by  dogs  be  prohibited.  With  all  the 
roads  opened  up  the  county  is  too  small. 
I  contend  it  is  better  to  do  so  now  while 
there  are  still  a  few  deer  left  for  seed  than 
to  run  the  deer  until  they  are  completely 
extinct,  then  close  the  season.  Not  only 
are  the  deer  affected.  The  turkeys  are  also 
disappearing;  they  cannot  or  will  not  stay 
with  the  woods  full  of  dogs  from  season's 
beginning  to  end.  They  sit  in  the  tops  of 
trees  all  day  or  hide  in  the  thickets,  and 
get  no  chance  to  feed. 

This  is  the  only  place  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  misfortune  to  be  where  a  gang 
of  men  are  allowed  to  stand  on  a  public 
highway  armed  with  high  powered  rifles 
and  shoot  deer  fleeing  for  life  from  a 
pack  of  hounds.  Most  true  sportsmen  will 
agree  that  this  is  the  lowest  form  of  sports- 
manship. 

We  have  had  a  buck  law  for  years;  but 
there  are  no  more  does  in  the  woods  than 
bucks.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  does 
and  fawns  are  easiest  to  get  a  shot  at,  and 
from  a  meat  hunter's  point  of  view  are 
better  eating. 

This  has  been  an  especially  tough  year 
for  the  deer  with  no  water  in  the  swamps. 
To  lose  the  dogs  a  deer  had  to  go  to  lower 
Brices  Creek  or  one  of  the  lakes  which 
is  sure  death. 

This  is  also  the  only  place  I  have  heard 
of  where  a  National  Forest  lake  can  be 
completely  monopolized  by  private  hunt- 
ing clubs,  and  the  public  having  no  access 
to  it 

In  my  opinion,  running  deer  with  dogs 
is  the  lowest  form  of  sportsmanship,  and 
was  given  up  by  most  of  these  United 
States  long  years  ago.  I  know  the  excuse 
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What  Happened? 


This  is  only  part  of  a  huge  crowd  of  spec- 
tators who  gathered  at  the  Oregon  Inlet 
boat  dock  one  day  last  summer.  You  would 
think  they  were  waiting  for  an  astronaut 


and  his  capsule  to  be  brought  in.  Actually, 
the  crowd  was  there  to  await  the  landing 
of  charter  boats  that  had  gone  out  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  where  for  several  days  fan- 
tastic catches  of  fish  had  been  made.  You 
guessed  it — on  this  particular  day,  the 
fishermen  returned  completely  skunked! 


is  thick  country.  In  the  past  30  years  I  have 
failed  to  find  a  place  that  I  couldn't  go, 
and  if  there  is  such  a  place,  deer  will  not 
stay  there  unless  driven  there  by  con- 
tinuous running  by  dogs. 

I  could  tell  you  more,  but  the  letter  is 
getting  long  so  I  will  close  by  saying  that 
to  stop  the  dogs  will  create  a  terrific 
squawk  from  a  lot  of  meat  hunters  who 
in  my  opinion,  based  on  what  I  have  seen, 
would  willingly  kill  the  last  deer  in  the 
woods. 

During  the  1960  season,  there  were  two 
days  open  season  on  does  within  certain 
boundaries.  Why,  I  will  not  presume  to 
say,  but  one  thing  of  which  I  am  sure,  it 
was  not  because  of  an  overabundance  of 
does. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion,  one  more  sea- 
son like  the  one  past  or  possibly  two  at 
the  most,  will  see  an  end  to  hunting  in 
this  area.  O.  F.  WELLS,  NEW  BERN. 


DEAR  MR.  WELLS:  We  thank  you  for 
your  good  letter  of  recent  date  in  regard 
to  the  deer  population  on  the  Croatan  Na- 
tional Forest.  We  have  placed  your  letter 
with  those  of  others  who  have  made  sug- 
gestions about  hunting  seasons  so  that 
they  might  be  considered  at  the  regularly 
scheduled  time  for  review  of  this  matter. 

While  we  heartily  concur  in  many  of 
your  observations,  we,  of  course,  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  road  construction  and 
access  improvement.  Control  of  stray  dogs, 
modification  of  season,  and  elimination  of 
illegal  hunting  would  probably  solve  our 
game  population  problem,  and  we  will 
need  the  continued  support  of  experienced 
sportsmen  such  as  yourself  to  "sell"  these 
ideas  to  the  public. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  concern 
about  this  matter,  Mr.  Wells,  and  your 
taking  the  time  to  write  to  us.  FRANK 
B.  BARICK,  CHIEF,  GAME  DIVISION. 
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The  bullfrog  is  our  largest  frog. 
It  has  a  broad,  flat  head,  no 
lateral  folds,  and  the  ear  is 
much  larger  than  the  eye. 


The  leopard  frog  is 
slender,  smooth  skinned, 
with  lateral  folds  from 
behind  the  eyes  to  the 
base  of  the  legs. 


FROGS 


The  eggs  of  the  bullfrog  are  contained 
in  a  Itirge  surface  film  with  no  mem- 
brane chambering  the  individual 
eggs.  The  eggs  of  the  leopard 
frog  are  submerged  beneath 
the  surface,  attached  to 
plants.  Each  egg  is  con- 
tained in  an  individual 
membrane. 


Bullfrogs  remain  in 
the  tadpole  stages  ,  *  " 
from  1  to  2  years, 
while  the  leopard 
frog  completes  these 
stages  in  70  to  80  days. 


Frogs  feed  upon  insects 
and  other  small  pond- 
life.  Large  bullfrogs 
may  attack  young  duck- 
lings and  fish. 
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Jack  Dcrmid 

The  time  to  go  fishing  is  when  you  have  the  chance,  even  if  it  is 
August.  This  largemouth  bass  didn't  know  he  wasn't  supposed  to 
hit  a  surface  lure  in  the  midday  heat  of  the  "worst"  fishing  month 
of  the  year.  Although  you  may  get  more  cooperation  from  the  fish 
by  fishing  deep  during  dog  days,  try  the  shallows  too,  before  you 
give  up  and  head  for  a  cool  shade  tree.  And  try  again  after  dark! 
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It  would  be  a  long  day,  but  by     ■■■■B^^"  *  S^-  —  , 

hurrying,  you  could  catch  all  the 
different  fish  on  this  month's  cover 
from  the  crack  of  dawn  to  dark-  r, 
ness  without  leaving  North  Caro-  jQh  i,*fH^"" 
lina.  Waving  a  white-edged  fin  at 
you  in  the  upper  right  is  the  brook 
trout.  Below  him  is  a  walleye,  then 
a  bluegill,  a  white  crappie,  and  be- 
low a  chain  pickerel.  In  the  upper 
left  is  a  largemouth  bass,  a  rainbow 
trout  is  next,  then  a  white  perch, 
and  last,  a  channel  catfish. 

In  North  Carolina  waters  there 
are  fish  for  everybody  from  the  cane  pole-armed  lad  to  the  wader-clad 
dry-fly  artist.  The  fish  are  waiting  for  you  right  now  in  your  favorite 
spot.  Painting  by  Duane  Raver. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


North  Carolina 


Boating  Accidents,  1961 


A 

f%  recently-completed  survey  shows  that  although  the  total 
number  of  Tarheel  boating  accidents  was  up  slightly  in  1961, 
the  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  while  the  operators 
were  fishing  was  reduced  from  21%  to  2%  of  the  total.  This 
marked  reduction  may  reflect  a  growing  awareness  that  as 
the  waterways  become  more  crowded,  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  water  safety. 

Who  is  more  likely  to  have  a  boating  accident?  When  will 
he  most  likely  have  it?  On  what  kind  of  water?  In  what  kind 
of  boat?  The  answers  to  these  questions  have  been  collected 
from  the  1961  boating  accident  reports  filed  with  the  Wildlife 

To  many  boaters  this  picture  will  bring  a  chuckle,  yet  it  is 
repeated  in  all  seriousness  over  and  over  during  a  boating 
season.  Hey  ma'am,  will  you  please  sit  down  now  .  .  .  please? 

Evinrude  Motors 


by  Joel  Arrington 

Education  Representative 

Resources  Commission.  Under  the  North  Carolina  boating 
law,  operators  of  boats  involved  in  accidents  where  there  is 
injury,  death,  or  damage  in  excess  of  $100  must  file  an 
accident  report  with  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

The  Commission  received  reports  on  87  accidents  in  1961 
— about  the  same  number  as  in  the  previous  year  in  which  79 
accidents  were  reported.  The  death  toll  was  again  about  the 
same — 35  in  1961,  with  37  the  year  before. 

When  and  Where  They  Happened  in  1961 

There  were  only  3  months  (February,  November,  and 
December)  in  which  no  accidents  were  reported.  This  coin- 
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cides  with  the  slack  months  of  the  previous  year.  Twice  as 
many  accidents  occurred  in  June  than  in  any  other  month, 
with  August  and  July  placing  second  and  third.  But  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  April  with  1 1  fatalities 
out  of  12  accidents.  Compare  this  to  July  with  24  accidents 
and  only  3  deaths. 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  accidents  happened  on  lakes  in 
the  state,  but  tidal  waters  also  claimed  25%  of  the  accidents 
and  led  with  37%  of  the  deaths.  There  were  only  3  mis- 
haps on  the  ocean,  but  out  of  these  the  grim  reaper  took  7 
victims.  We  only  cautiously  offer  conclusions  based  on 
scanty  evidence,  but  previous  years'  statistics  combined  with 
the  1961  reports  point  with  some  authority  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  are  more  likely  to  have  an  accident  on  a  lake,  but 
more  likely  to  be  killed  on  the  ocean  or  on  tidal  waters. 

From  Tugs  to  Scows 

The  Wildlife  Commission  received  reports  on  accidents 
involving  everything  from  tugs  to  scows;  but  again  last  year 
the  most  common  boat  in  an  accident  was  the  open,  wooden 
outboard  craft.  Again  too,  the  leading  length  was  the  14-15 
foot  class.  Thirty-six  boats  of  this  length  were  involved  in 
accidents.  The  leading  horsepower  was  the  26-100  group  with 
49%  of  the  total.  But  again  last  year,  the  group  which  led 
in  fatal  accidents  was  the  1-10  horsepower  class.  There  were 
4  fatal  accidents  in  boats  with  no  power  at  all;  so  the  com- 
bined death  total  shows  that  unregistered  boats  were  in  47% 
of  the  fatal  accidents. 

Activity  of  the  Boater 

When  a  man  was  in  a  boating  accident  last  year  the 
chances  are  about  1  in  2  that  he  was  just  cruising  at  the  time. 
There  were  13  fatal  accidents  in  this  category  as  well.  While 
27%  of  the  accidents  occurred  while  the  boats  were  towing  a 
skier,  there  was  not  a  single  fatality  recorded.  Only  two  mis- 
haps occurred  while  fishing,  and  this  is  a  marked  reduction 
from  the  previous  year  in  which  fishermen  accounted  for 
75%  of  the  fatalities. 

Cause  of  Accidents 

Collision  with  either  another  craft  or  with  a  fixed  or 
submerged  object  accounted  for  46%  of  the  non-fatal  ac- 
cidents, but  for  only  3%  of  the  fatal  accidents.  The  greatest 


High  speed  may  be  a  factor  in  boating  accidents,  but  it  is 
usually  coupled  with  some  other  cause,  such  as  failure  to  keep 
a  sharp  watch  ahead,  misjudging  distances,  and  the  like. 
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Evinrude  Motors 


Boating  accident  fatalities  "per  thousand  motors  in  use"  ac- 
tually have  come  down  slightly  over  the  last  several  years. 
You  can  help  check  small  craft  mishaps  by  checking  yourself. 

killer  of  all  was  the  capsized  boat  which  caused  35%  of  the 
fatal  accidents.  Boaters  consistently  disregard  the  advice  of 
experts  to  stay  with  the  boat  when  it  capsizes.  And  too  few 
boats  are  provided  with  Coast  Guard-approved  life  preservers. 
Safety  procedures  of  this  type  would  greatly  reduce  the  fatal- 
ities resulting  from  a  capsized  boat. 

Age  and  Experience 

Again  the  teenager  has  been  absolved  of  the  blame  placed 
on  him  by  adults.  Boaters  between  15  and  17  years  old 
accounted  for  only  11%  of  the  mishaps  and  not  one  fatality. 
The  most  common  age  again  last  year  was  25-34.  This  is 
accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact  that  this  age  group  is  in  a 
boat  on  the  water  more  than  any  other  group.  The  same  can 
be  concluded  from  a  breakdown  of  the  operators'  experience. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  accidents  in  1961  involved  operators 
with  over  500  hours'  boating  experience.  This  does  not  mean 
that  experience  is  not  helpful  in  preventing  accidents,  but 
rather  that  a  man  who  is  often  on  the  water  is  more  likely 
to  have  a  boating  accident  than  one  who  takes  only  an 
occasional  boat  trip. 

What  Can  be  Done 

The  North  Carolina  Boating  Safety  Act  of  1959  was  the 
first  step  toward  reducing  the  number  of  boating  accidents  in 
the  state.  While  the  number  of  boats  on  the  water  has  greatly 
increased,  accidents  have  increased  only  slightly.  Analysis 
of  the  accidents  which  did  occur  will  point  out  the  causes  and 
possibly  suggest  legislation  which  will  help  prevent  the  future 
occurrence  of  similar  mishaps.  Continued  emphasis  upon 
enforcement  of  boating  regulations,  a  stepped-up  program 
of  public  education,  and  above  all,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  will  go  far  toward  insuring  safe 
and  enjoyable  boating  for  the  next  generation. 


THIS  IS  MY  JOB 


EIGHTH  IN  A  SERIES 


By  Sam  F.  Poole 

Wildlife  Biologist 


A  temporary  holding  pen  for  wildlife  on  the  move  is  checked 
by  author  Foole.  Redistributing  game  is  an  important  job. 


^ThE  story  of  "transplanting"  wildlife  from  one  section  of 
the  state  to  another  and  introducing  new  game  animals  is  a 
fascinating  one,  but  often  goes  unnoticed  and  untold.  Re- 
distributing game  species  in  North  Carolina  is  a  necessary 
and  important  phase  of  game  management  and  makes  it 
possible  for  Tarheel  sportsmen  to  have  good  hunting  over  a 
wider  area  of  the  state.  This  program,  which  involves  all  of 
the  district  game  biologists  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, centers  around  the  fact  that  some  game  animals  are 
in  areas  where  they  actually  are  not  wanted  or  are  overly 
abundant. 

For  example,  game  populations  may  develop  in  sections 
where  farm  crops  are  subject  to  damage  and  natural  foods 
are  scarce.  Some  miles  away,  the  habitat  is  excellent,  but  this 
species  is  not  there.  This  is  the  type  of  situation  that  calls 
for  restocking  or  redistribution  of  species  which  may  be 
overabundant  in  one  place  but  needed  in  another. 

The  term  "restocking"  indicates  that  whatever  is  being 
"restocked"  has  been  there  once  before.  This  is  usually  the 
case  since  North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  an  abundant  capac- 
ity to  produce  wildlife.  If  there  is  any  question  about  the 
ability  of  the  restocking  area  to  support  the  species  to  be 
restocked  the  first  step  is  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  habitat 
into  which  the  game  is  to  be  placed. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  saved  Tarheel  hunters  by 
first  evaluating  the  habitat  involved.  If  one  or  more  elements 
are  missing  that  would  jeopardize  success  of  the  game  animal, 
habitat  improvement  may  be  the  answer.  This  may  include 
planting  of  suitable  food  and  cover  plants,  providing  tempo- 
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rary  protection,  or  even  setting  aside  small  areas  of  per- 
manent refuge.  Follow-up  activities  checking  the  success  of 
game  transplanting  or  new  introductions  include  periodic 
observations  of  population  trends. 

New  Homes  for  Raccoon 

Wildlife  on  the  move  under  this  program  includes  the 
raccoon.  The  Wildlife  Commission  biologist  serves  as  inter- 
mediary agent  between  eastern  North  Carolina  trappers  and 
western  North  Carolina  sportsmen's  clubs.  These  clubs,  or 
individuals,  interested  in  obtaining  raccoons  for  mountain 
or  Piedmont  areas  file  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

There  are  four  trapping  centers  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Independent  trappers  live-trap  raccoons  and  hold  them  for 
transfer.  Each  center  has  several  trappers  working  together 
to  fill  an  order,  thus  reducing  the  time  the  'coons  remain  in 
captivity  and  facilitating  the  transfer  by  having  the  'coons  at 
a  central  location.  The  raccoons  are  trapped  with  a  number 
"O"  steel  trap  to  minimize  injuries,  and  the  buyer  is  the  sole 
judge  as  to  whether  the  animal  is  in  acceptable  condition. 
Here  again,  the  game  biologist  acts  in  an  intermediary 
capacity. 

Obviously,  the  Commission  cannot  guarantee  delivery. 
Trappers,  although  regulated  by  the  Commission,  are  self- 
employed.  The  Commission  informs  the  trappers  of  all 
orders  placed  by  clubs,  and  the  district  game  biologist  notifies 
the  clubs  when  and  where  to  pick  up  the  raccoons.  According 
to  the  memorandum  of  understanding,  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion reimburses  the  club  for  50  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 


This  group  of  raccoons  v.  ill  find  new  homes  in  western  North 
Carolina.  They  are  best  moved  in  pickup  trucks  which  have 
been  specially  adapted  with  divided  compartments  in  the  rear. 
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The  trapper  is  paid  $5.00  tor  each  animal  by  the  club,  and 
payment  is  made  in  cash  or  by  a  certified  check. 

The  'coon  clubs,  or  individuals,  provide  transportation  at 
their  expense.  A  pickup  truck  subdivided  into  4  to  6  com- 
partments with  welded  wire  is  the  most  practical  transporting 
device  since  raccoons  need  to  be  separated  into  groups  of  10 
to  25  to  a  compartment  to  keep  them  from  suffocating. 

Deer  Travels 

Until  a  few  years  ago  deer  restocking  was  an  important 
part  of  the  Commission's  program.  Deer  were  trapped  on 
wildlife  management  areas  where  they  were  overly  abundant 
and  carried  to  newly  established  wildlife  management  areas. 
Good  examples  of  such  transplanting  are  Uwharrie,  Flat  Top, 
Thurmond  Chatham,  South  Mountains,  and  Harmon  Den 
wildlife  management  areas.  This  program  has  been  inactive 
for  some  time  since  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  new  man- 
agement areas  available.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  releasing  deer  on  areas  where  such  special  protec- 
tion could  not  be  provided. 

Game  Birds 

Turkeys  have  been  successfully  restocked  on  several  of  our 
wildlife  management  areas.  Under  the  supervision  of  game 
biologists  the  big  birds  are  carefully  trapped  on  those  man- 
agement areas  where  they  are  abundant  and  transplanted  to  a 
release  site  to  establish  new  flocks.  Recently  the  Camp 
Lejeune  Marine  Base  has  also  been  made  available  as  a 
source  of  stock. 

The  habitat  into  which  the  turkeys  are  to  be  released  is 
studied  before  moving  the  birds  and  restoration  of  the  range 
is  completed  prior  to  the  transfer. 

Quail  and  pheasant  restocking  is  seldom  practical  in  North 


Although  ring -necked  pheasants  provide  good  sport  on  south- 
ern shooting  preserves,  they  haven't  been  introduced  success- 
fully in  the  South.  Care  must  be  taken  planting  exotic  species. 
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Carolina,  for  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  good  native  stock 
of  quail  that  will  respond  to  our  habitat  restoration  program. 
Pheasant  restocking  has  been  tried  in  many  parts  of  our 
state,  and  the  only  successful  transplant  was  on  Hatteras 
Island. 

Transplants  That  Failed 

The  coturnix  quail  achieved  overnight  popularity  about 
1957,  and  North  Carolina  game  biologists  gave  it  a  try.  It 


Unless  the  habitat  conditions  are  favorable  to  a  transplanted 
game  species,  the  chances  for  its  survival  are  slim.  The  co- 
turnix quail  disappeared  after  trial  Tarheel  stocking  efforts. 

was  hoped  that  releases  in  many  states  might  establish  this 
migrating  bird.  Coturnix  were  released  in  many  Tarheel  areas, 
and  subsequently  censuses  were  made  of  populations  at  release 
sites  and  in  the  surrounding  habitat.  The  results  were  negative. 
No  bagged  coturnix  have,  to  date,  been  reported  in  this  state. 

Alien  Game 

There  are  other  exotic  species  of  wildlife  that  have  been 
considered:  the  chukar  partridge,  elk,  fallow  deer,  and  even 
the  San  Juan  rabbit.  The  chukar  partridge  has  been  released 
at  one  time  or  another  by  almost  every  game  breeder  in  the 
state,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  sustaining  colony  of  this 
desert  land  bird.  Elk  and  fallow  deer  have  been  released  on 
management  areas  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  but  they 
have  failed  to  survive. 

The  San  Juan  rabbit  could  become  a  pest  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  they  have  everywhere  they  have  been  introduced.  The 
San  Juan  is  a  descendent  of  the  European  hare  and  is  noto- 
rious for  its  damage  to  pasture  and  farm  crops.  This  rabbit 
was  established  in  the  San  Juan  Island  group  in  Puget  Sound 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  by  1924  had  eaten  nearly 
all  the  vegetation  on  the  island,  and  their  burrowing  had 
undermined  the  buildings.  The  San  Juan  males  sometimes 
burrow  eight  feet  into  the  ground.  These  tunnels  hasten  soil 
erosion  and  are  a  threat  to  livestock  because  of  the  holes  that 
honeycomb  pastures  and  fields. 

Other  states  have  tried  this  animal  under  controlled  con- 
ditions, but  the  San  Juan  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  benefit 
to  hunters  since  they  hide  in  these  burrows  through  the  day- 
light hours.  Since  they  are  valueless  as  game  animals  we  do 
not  want  this  animal  in  North  Carolina. 

Restocking  is  an  important  phase  of  good  game  manage- 
ment, but  the  benefits  and  success  of  restocking  depend  upon 
good  field  work,  evaluation,  and  if  necessary,  habitat  im- 
provements, then  observation  and  census  to  determine  suc- 
cessful restocking.  All  of  these  are  a  part  of  your  game 
biologist's  job. 
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Jack  Dermid 


By  Chester  Davis 

Reprinted  from  Winston-Salem  "Journal  and  Sentinel" 


|  T  wasn't  until  the  close  of  World  War  II  that  North  Caro- 
linians awoke  to  the  fact  that  they,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
were  fast  reaching  a  point  where  there  was  water,  water  every- 
where but  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

Blessed  by  heavy  annual  rains  (almost  50  inches  a  year) 
the  state  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  flowing  waters  few  states 
could  match.  It  was  inconceivable  that  North  Carolina  ever 
would  be  plagued  by  a  shortage  of  useable  water. 

But  the  droughts  of  1947,  1949  and  1952-54  underscored 
the  fact  that  even  in  North  Carolina  the  supply  of  available 
water  varied  from  place  to  place  and  it  also  varied  from  day 
to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  In  the  immediate  postwar 
period  the  state  was  plagued  by  a  series  of  severe  localized 
water  famines. 

Water  use,  which  rose  from  50  to  150  gallons  per  person 
per  day  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  continued  to  rocket 
upwards.  This  was  due  to  great  new  water-based  industries 
like  Riegel  Paper  and  Ecusta  and  it  was  due,  also,  to  the 
continued  increase  in  population.  The  "flight  to  the  suburbs" 
(with  suburban  lawns  to  water),  the  new  labor-saving  devices 
(home  laundries  and  garbage  disposals  for  example)  and  the 
increased  use  of  air  conditioning  contributed  to  the  growing 
demand.  On  the  farms  irrigation  imposed  a  new — often  heavy 
— demand  on  the  streams. 

In  the  face  of  this  rising  demand  our  supply  of  useable 
water  shrank  alarmingly.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II  there 
were  entire  rivers  in  this  state  which  served  no  purpose  save 
that  of  sewers  carrying  wastes  off  the  land.  This  was  true  of 
the  French  Broad,  the  South  Toe,  the  Tuckaseegee  and  the 
Pigeon.  Other  streams — the  Neuse,  for  example — were  almost 
as  befouled. 

An  Inexcusable  Situation 

By  1950  water-blessed  North  Carolina  was  experiencing 
actual  water  shortages  of  the  sort  you  would  expect  in  states 
such  as  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  In  North  Carolina  this  was 
inexcusable.  It  resulted  from  the  unrestricted  poisoning  of 
our  flowing  waters  with  industrial  and  municipal  wastes. 


Sure,  the  state  had  legislation  which  forbade  stream  pol- 
lution. But  that  legislation  plainly  was  unconstitutional  (it 
specifically  excepted  the  textile  industry  and  all  industries 
which  had  located  in  the  state  prior  to  1920)  and,  for  that 
reason,  it  never  was  enforced. 

The  state  also  had  a  number  of  agencies  devoted  to  the 
study  of  our  surface  and  ground  water  resources.  But  those 
agencies  were  underfinanced,  understaffed  and  they  were 
scattered  about  in  agencies  as  varied  as  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
As  a  committee  studying  the  reorganization  of  state  govern- 
ment was  to  say  a  few  years  later,  North  Carolina's  water 
program  was  "in  a  state  of  confusion." 

We  had  adequate  information  about  the  high  and  low  flows 
in  the  major  streams.  But  there  was  no  such  information — 
information  vital  to  a  new  industry  seeking  a  location — for 
the  tributaries.  Information  on  our  ground  water  resource — 
a  resource  which  very  likely  equals  our  surface  waters  in 
value — was  either  limited  or  nonexistent  for  most  of  the 
state.  We  knew  we  had  a  pollution  problem  but  we  had  almost 
no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  pollution  or  how  it  best 
could  be  corrected. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1950. 

Since  then  three  things  have  been  done  and,  taken  in 
combination,  they  have  colored  this  state's  water  outlook  with 
hope  rather  than  despair.  In  1951  the  General  Assembly 
passed  the  State  Stream  Sanitation  Act.  In  1955  North  Caro- 
lina began  a  comprehensive  study  of  its  water  resources.  In 
1959  the  General  Assembly  created  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources.  All  of  the  state  agencies  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  water  were  placed  in  this  one  agency. 

The  new  Department  of  Water  Resources  is  making  some 
progress  in  the  critical  area  of  beach  erosion  along  the  Outer 
Banks.  (Progress  here  is  limited  by  a  lack  of  staff  and  a 
shortage  of  adequate  funds.)  It  has  made  real  progress  in 
compiling  data  on  the  high  and  low  flow  of  our  tributary 
streams  and  in  charting  the  extent  of  our  extensive  ground 
water  resources.  But  the  real  breakthrough — perhaps  it  is 
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more  accurate  to  say  the  potentiality  of  a  real  breakthrough — 
has  occurred  in  the  state's  stream  sanitation  program. 

An  Effective  Approach 

When  the  stream  sanitation  law  was  enacted  in  1951  many 
observers  (including  this  reporter)  felt  that  it  was  a  case  of 
too  little  too  late.  The  law  required  that  each  of  the  state's  16 
river  basins  first  be  studied  to  determine  the  sources  and  the 
nature  of  the  pollution  in  that  river  basin.  After  that  the  basin 
was  to  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  best  water  use.  That  meant 
determining  which  stretches  of  which  streams  within  each 
basin  were  best  suited  as  municipal  water  sources,  for  recrea- 
tion (fishing  to  bathing)  and  for  carrying  off  reasonable 


No  one  benefits  from  pollution.  Industry  itself  needs  clean 
water.  These  dead  fish  testify  to  a  spoiled  recreational  area 
that  is  now  unfit  for  fishing,  swimming,  and  even  water  skiing. 


amounts  of  wastes.  That  done,  the  streams  in  each  basin 
were  to  be  classified  by  use.  The  proposed  uses  then  were 
to  be  discussed  in  a  series  of  public  meetings.  And,  with  all 
that  done,  the  streams  in  each  basin  would,  at  long  last,  be 
placed  under  regulation. 

When  Earl  Hubbard  took  over  as  the  head  of  the  stream 
sanitation  program  he  estimated  that  it  would  require  a 
minimum  of  10  years  to  place  all  16  rivers  basins  under 
regulation.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Today  12  of  16 
basins — representing  90  percent  of  the  land  area — are  under 
regulation.  The  Yadkin  became  the  first  in  April  of  1955.  The 
remaining  four  river  basins  will  be  placed  under  regulation 
either  late  this  year  or  early  in  1963. 

Critics — this  one  included — bellyached  that  with  such  a 
leisurely  approach  the  state's  pollution  problem  would  grow 
worse  before  anything  was  done  about  it.  In  retrospect,  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  approach  adopted  by  the  State  Stream 
Sanitation  Commission  was  both  wise  and  essential. 

In  the  first  place  it  permitted  us  to  gather  knowledge  about 
the  pollution  problem  before  we  acted  to  correct  that  prob- 
lem. In  the  second  place  it  enabled  the  commission — through 
publicized  hearings — to  lay  out  a  sound  basis  of  public 
relations  before  it  moved  into  the  prickly  field  of  enforce- 
ment. Once  the  public  was  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  necessary  public  support  for  an  effective  protec- 
tion program  was  on  tap. 

There  have  been  several  instances — the  towns  of  Murfrees- 
boro  and  Edenton  are  examples — where  the  voters  refused  to 
approve  bond  issues  to  finance  sewage  disposal  plants.  In 
these  cases — following  some  quiet  but  sincere  prayer  sessions 


with  Earl  Hubbard — the  city  fathers  saw  the  light  and  the 
bonds  were  approved  the  second  time  around. 

There  have  been  cases  where  industries — Chatham  Manu- 
facturing in  Elkin  is  one — could  not  afford  to  install  fully 
adequate  treatment  facilities  all  at  one  time.  In  these  instances 
the  Commission  and  the  industry  entered  into  "consent  agree- 
ments" under  which  the  industry  agreed  to  install  the  neces- 
sary facilities  on  a  stage  by  stage  basis.  These  agreements  have 
been  carried  out  faithfully. 

Vast  Spending  Program 

The  impact  of  the  stream  sanitation  program  is  reflected 
in  the  amounts  we  are  spending  on  sewage  and  waste  disposal 
plants.  In  1950,  industry  and  the  municipalities  in  North 
Carolina  were  spending  less  than  $5,000,000  a  year  for  such 
facilities.  Today  they  are  spending  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000  a  year  in  waste  treatment  plants. 

While  a  vast  improvement,  this  expenditure  remains  short 
of  the  need.  Hubbard  says,  "In  order  to  catch  up  with  the 
backlog  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  need,  our  spending  in 
treatment  plants  must  be  increased  to  $15,000,000  to  $20,- 
000,000  a  year." 

Hubbard  adds,  "At  the  present  time  we  have  35  applica- 
tions for  federal  funds  pending.  These  applications  ask  for 
$4,500,000  in  federal  funds  to  finance  waste  disposal  proj- 
ects which  will  cost  something  like  $20,000,000.  But  we 
have  a  need  for  some  179  projects  and  they  will  cost  $70,- 
000,000  to  $80,000,000." 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  stream  sanitation  program  has 
produced  no  dramatic  results.  There  are  no  instances  where 
a  stream  which  was  an  open  sewer  in  1950  has  now  become  a 
pellucid  flow  of  pure  water.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
slow,  steady  and  continuous  progress.  For  example: 

•  In  1950  the  Winston-Salem  disposal  plant,  handling  wastes 
with  a  population  equivalent  of  170,000  people,  was  only 
20-25  percent  effective.  Today  that  plant,  handling  wastes 
with  a  population  equivalent  of  more  than  200,000  people, 
is  80-85  percent  effective.  Hubbard  says,  "Muddy  Creek 
has  improved  from  an  open  sewer  to  a  reasonably  in- 
offensive stream." 

•  Monitoring  stations  maintained  along  the  Upper  Yadkin 
report  a  slow  but  steady  decline  in  wastes  in  the  stream. 

•  In  1950  Raleigh,  the  state  capital,  dumped  its  raw  wastes 
into  streams  flowing  into  the  Neuse  River.  Smithfield, 
located  downstream,  existed  under  an  ever-present  threat 
of  water-borne  disease.  Today  Raleigh  has  an  effective 
treatment  plant  (which  also  serves  neighboring  Cary  and 
Garner)  and  Smithfield's  residents  need  no  longer  hold 
their  nose  when  they  down  a  glass  of  water. 

•  The  great  Cannon  Mills  poured  raw  wastes  into  a  handy 
stream  in  1950  and  did  this  in  a  fashion  that  created  a 
public  nuisance.  Since  then  Cannon  has  spent  a  million 
dollars  (with  more  on  the  way)  on  a  plant  that  cleans  up 
75  percent  of  that  great  plant's  wastes. 

Progress  has  been  slow.  It  has  been  slow  because  it  re- 
quires more  than  a  decade  to  clean  up  a  mess  that  was  200 
years  in  the  making.  And  it  has  been  slow  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  past  10  years  has  been  spent  on  preparatory  work. 
This  work  accomplished  nothing  in  terms  of  clean  streams. 
The  impact  comes  with  implementation.  None  of  our  river 
basins  has  been  under  regulation  for  more  than  seven  years 
and  several  river  basins  have  been  under  regulation  for  less 
than  one  year. 

But  there  has  been  progress  and  it  has  been  most  per- 
ceptible in  the  Piedmont. 
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Joel  Arrington 

A  stride  toward  clean  waters  is  made  every  time  a  municipality 
builds  a  modern  sewage  disposal  plant.  Shown  here  is  part 
of  Raleigh's   new  unit  which  exemplifies  pollution  control. 

Eastern  N.  C.  Lagging 

Eastern  North  Carolina  has  dragged  its  feet.  This  has  been 
a  matter  of  attitude  as  much  as  anything  else.  One  city — 
Kinston — attempted  to  get  itself  out  from  under  the  Stream 
Sanitation  law  by  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1961.  That  effort  failed  but  it  mirrors  the  "leave  it  to  John" 
attitude  that  has  typified  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Most  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  east — Kinston,  Goldsboro, 
Wilmington,  Elizabeth  City  and  Edenton,  for  example — con- 
tinue to  dump  raw  wastes  into  the  streams. 

But,  Earl  Hubbard  says,  "Eastern  North  Carolina  is  getting 
religion."  You  see  this  in  the  fact  that  places  like  Greenville, 
Rocky  Mount,  Edenton,  New  Bern,  and  others  are  moving 
ahead  with  plans  to  build  new  and  adequate  sewage  disposal 
plants.  Washington  has  recently  completed  a  plant. 

Western  North  Carolina  has  procrastinated  in  a  fashion 
that,  by  contrast,  makes  the  Eastern  Carolinians  look  speedy. 
In  part  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  western  river 
basins  have  been  under  regulation  for  a  very  short  time.  Some 
basins — like  the  New  and  the  Watauga — are  not  yet  under 
regulation.  In  larger  part,  however,  the  failure  can  be  traced 
to  Asheville's  procrastination. 

The  French  Broad  River  is  a  classic  example  of  stream 
destruction  by  pollution.  The  great  Ecusta  plant  at  Brevard 
is  the  first  to  slug  the  river  with  wastes.  A  bit  downstream 
a  series  of  small  textile  mills  add  to  the  mess.  Then  Enka 
pours  in  its  wastes.  Finally  Asheville,  the  one  metropolitan 
area  in  the  mountains,  caps  it  off  by  pouring  the  raw  wastes 
of  some  120,000  people  and  associated  industries  into  the 
stream. 

All  of  the  industries — Ecusta  and  Enka  in  particular — 
have  made  some  headway  in  waste  treatment.  But  they — 
along  with  most  of  the  rest  of  Western  North  Carolina — have 
tended  to  drag  their  feet  while  they  watched  what  Asheville — 
the  state's  "second  capital" — would  do. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Asheville  is  about  to  move. 
The  1961  General  Assembly  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  metroplitan  sewage  disposal  district  for  Buncombe  County. 
A  10-member  committee  has  been  appointed  to  work  out  the 
financing  of  a  disposal  system  serving  this  district  which  will 
cost  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  It  is  hoped  that  a  bond 
election  will  be  held  late  in  this  year. 


Hendersonville  Takes  Lead 

Hendersonville — which  recently  approved  $1,200,000  in 
bonds  for  a  treatment  plant — was  the  first  mountain  com- 
munity to  act.  That  town  hopes  to  have  a  new  disposal  plant 
in  operation  by  late  summer  of  this  year.  Others — Hazelwood, 
Waynesville,  Canton  and  Sylva,  for  instance — have  plans 
for  new  treatment  facilities.  Some  industries — Champion 
Paper  at  Canton  and  Meade  Paper  at  Sylva — are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  city  fathers  in  these  plans. 

The  mica-mining  industry,  which  has  befouled  the  South 
Toe  River  to  the  point  the  stream  is  a  point  of  friction  be- 
tween this  state  and  Tennessee,  is  beginning  to  clean  up  its 
wastes. 

Hubbard  believes  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
through both  in  the  east  and  the  west.  "When  that  occurs," 
he  says,  "North  Carolina  will  move  into  high  gear. 

"Right  now,  we  are  doing  a  bit  more  than  staying  ahead 
of  the  regularly  increasing  load  of  wastes  that  are  pouring 
into  our  streams.  When  the  east  and  the  west  get  in  step  with 
the  Piedmont,  we  really  will  begin  to  clean  up  this  mess  it  has 
taken  us  200  years  to  achieve." 

It  can't  happen  too  soon. 

If  you  total  the  minimum  flow  records  for  every  stream 
in  North  Carolina  you  discover  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
minimum  flow  of  surface  water  of  only  two  billion  gallons  a 
day.  This  is  not  likely  to  occur  since  it  is  not  probable  that 
every  stream  in  the  state  will  hit  its  absolute  minimum  flow 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  year. 

We  now  are  using  more  than  one  billion  gallons  of  water 
a  day.  By  1975  it  is  estimated  that  our  water  use  will  push 
two  billion  gallons.  Under  these  circumstances  we  dare  not 
risk  even  the  remote  possibility  of  a  daily  low  flow  of  two 
billion  gallons  or  so. 

The  Margin  of  Safety 

With  a  daily  average  surface  flow  of  29  billion  gallons, 
the  risk  seems  remote.  But  it's  not  as  remote  as  many  think. 
A  great  part  of  that  average  daily  flow  of  29  billion  gallons 
is  unuseable  today  because  of  pollution.  Let  a  prolonged, 
state-wide  drought  cut  down  that  flow  from,  say,  29  billion 
to  15  billion  or  even  10  billion  gallons  and  we  would  be  in 
trouble.  For,  as  the  flow  shrinks,  the  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes,  no  longer  properly  diluted,  will  render  more  and  more 
of  our  water  supply  unfit  for  any  use. 

North  Carolina  was  too  late  in  moving  to  meet  its  stream 
pollution  problem.  Now  that  we  have  acted,  we  are  doing  a 
bit  more  than  keeping  ahead  of  the  increased  load  of  wastes 
that  new  and  expanded  industries  and  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation are  putting  into  our  streams.  But  just  staying  a  bit 
ahead  is  not  enough. 

For  reasons  as  important  as  human  health  and  future  in- 
dustrial growth,  we  need  a  greater  useable  water  margin  than 
we  have  today.  We  cannot  create  new  water.  But  we  can 
make  better  use  of  the  abundant  water  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed. 

For  that  reason  all  of  us  have  more  than  a  little  stake  in 
the  feet-dragging  of  the  eastern  North  Carolinans  and  in  the 
log  jam  in  the  west  to  which  Asheville  is  the  key. 

Earl  Hubbard,  aware  of  that  fact,  is  watching  the  east  and 
the  west  and  he  is  beginning  to  tap  his  fingers  on  the  table 
top.  Hubbard  is  a  soft-spoken,  patient  man.  He  also  is  a 
dedicated,  tough-minded  man.  While  Earl  Hubbard  has  yet 
to  exhibit  his  skill  in  public  he  is,  in  his  quiet  way,  an  expert 
whip-cracker.  After  10  years  largely  devoted  to  preliminary, 
preparatory  work,  he  is  ready  to  put  his  show  on  the  road. 
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by  Ernest  Swift 

National  Wildlife  Federation 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 

The  author,  a  nationally  recognized 
conservationist,  discovers  that  his  wood  lot 
is  more  than  a  place  to  grow  trees. 


my  12  acres,  four  are  in  hardwood  timber,  better 
known  locally  as  a  wood  lot.  By  forestry  standards,  it  is 
lacking  in  any  immediate  promise.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
rather  poor  wood  lot.  For  years  cattle  grazed  it,  damaging 
the  reproduction,  and  the  better  timber  was  cut  piecemeal  for 
lumber,  posts  and  cord  wood.  The  former  owner  fondly  calls 
to  mind  the  fine  oak  lumber  and  the  cords  of  wood  he  cut 
during  the  slack  of  winter. 

As  a  result  many  inferior  trees  were  left,  some  too  closely 
spaced,  others  standing  alone  with  low,  heavy  limbs.  The 
cutting  was  done  with  no  thought  other  than  taking  the  best 
and  this  left  jagged  openings,  where  grass  has  crept  in  to 
become  tough,  thick  sod.  In  other  places,  however,  the  wild 
raspberries  quickly  competed  for  space  and  became  dominant. 
In  spite  of  these  past  abuses,  there  are  still  ten  species  of 
hardwood  trees. 

At  first,  try  as  I  might,  I  could  foresee  no  great  future  for 
this  patch  of  woods;  but  one  day,  instead  of  looking  up  with 
an  eye  for  timber  volume,  I  began  to  scan  the  understory. 
After  three  seasons  without  grazing  I  discovered  there  was 
some  thrifty  reproduction  showing  up.  Much  of  it  was  among 
the  raspberries  where  the  soil  was  soft,  clear  of  sod  and 
receptive  to  regeneration. 

As  I  began  to  examine  more  closely,  any  log  values  which 
the  older  trees  might  represent  gradually  ceased  to  interest 
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"Two  years  ago  a  doe  made  my  wood  lot  her  home 
and  retreat  to  raise  a  fawn.  I  caught  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  her  and  found  her  beds  .  .  ." 


"At  first  .  .  .  I  could  foresee  no  great  future  for  this 
patch  of  woods;  but  one  day,  instead  of  looking  up 
...  7  began  to  scan  the  understory." 


me,  and  I  began  to  view  this  regeneration  as  the  creation  of  a 
new  forest. 

But  this  spring  and  early  summer,  with  my  eyes  still  to  the 
ground,  I  began  to  rediscover  some  of  nature's  most  delicate 
handiwork.  I  found  violets  of  three  different  colorations, 
wild  geraniums,  pink  and  white  trilliums,  swamp  buttercups, 
miniature  asters,  jewel  weed,  American  mint  and  wild  straw- 
berries. A  trickle  of  water  from  a  hidden  spring  followed  a 
depression  to  spread  and  moisten  the  earth,  where  marsh 
marigolds,  two  varieties  of  lacy  ferns  and  deep  blue  violets  in 
solid  phalanx  lined  the  rivulet.  Under  the  arch  of  trees  it  was 
a  miniature  wild  flower  glen.  Spread  throughout  the  woods 
were  white-blossomed  elder  berries,  maple  leaf  viburnum, 
and  I  found  two  alternate  dogwoods  and  one  lone  staghorn 
sumac. 

During  a  period  of  three  weeks  in  early  spring  I  counted 
over  30  species  of  song  birds.  Some  were  migrants  and  I 
admit  to  peeking  into  Roger  Peterson's  bird  book  to  identify 
the  yellow-throated  warbler  and  the  yellow-throated  vireo. 
The  sparrow  family  was  well-represented;  in  all,  seven  species 
including  the  white-crowned  sparrow  which  does  not  always 
come  this  way.  In  addition  there  were  juncos,  cedar  waxwings, 
grackles,  robins,  meadowlarks,  catbirds,  phoebes,  Baltimore 
orioles,  bobolinks,  swallows  and  even  a  starling. 

Two  years  ago  a  doe  made  my  wood  lot  her  home  and 
retreat  to  raise  a  fawn.  I  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  her 
and  found  her  beds  beneath  the  elderberry  and  raspberry 
tangles.  No  doubt  she  thought  she  was  as  safe  as  in  God's 
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pocket,  and  so  did  I,  but  during  my  absence  in  midsummer 
some  meat  hunter  finished  her  off.  I  found  her  head,  hide  and 
entrails. 

And  so  I  have  discovered  that  my  wood  lot  holds  much  of 
nature's  handiwork;  birds,  flowers,  shrubs  and  a  young  forest 
regenerating.  I  have  a  woe-be-gone  yellow  birch,  that  erst- 
while noble  tree  of  the  north  which  has  been  diligently  spread- 
ing its  seed,  and  throughout  the  wood  lot  are  sprouts  of 
buggy-whip  size  filling  in  the  gaps.  There  are  also  young 
hickory,  maple  (red  and  sugar),  basswood,  elm,  ash,  oak  (red 
and  white),  butternut,  aspen  and  cherry. 

I  have  now  developed  a  new  and  greater  interest  in  watch- 
ing this  young  forest  sprout,  stretch  for  the  sun  and  compete 
for  space  than  simply  watching  the  more  mature  trees  grow 
old. 

Both  young  and  old  need  attention  and  I  am  trying  out  my 
knowledge  of  silviculture,  as  well  as  underplanting  with  white 
spruce  and  red  pine;  but  just  to  be  working  in  my  woods  and 
watching  the  succession  as  nature  tenaciously  proceeds  on  her 
own  independent  course  is  a  supreme  pleasure. 

I  am  now  at  an  age  to  see  things  in  retrospect.  From  the 
time  I  can  remember  anything,  I  was  intrigued  with  the 
primitive,  elemental  and  mysterious  processes  of  nature.  As 
a  very  young  boy  I  could  feel  the  rhythm  and  very  heart-beat 
of  nature;  and  I  viewed  what  was  around  me  more  emotional- 
ly than  realistically.  The  individuality  or  nomenclature  of  each 
plant  did  not  concern  me  as  much  as  the  composite — the 
panorama. 

It  was  only  when  I  grew  a  little  more  mature  that  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  learn  identifications,  and  I  suspect  that  pride 
and  ego  to  compete  with  those  better  informed  promoted  this 
studiousness. 

A  great  pioneer  forester  of  this  country,  Filibert  Roth, 
once  wrote: 

"The  man  who  has  a  piece  of  woodland  where  during  the 
winter  months  he  cuts  his  firewood  and  fencing  and  a  few 
logs  for  the  repair  of  buildings  and  implements,  and  during 
certain  years  when  prices  are  high  cuts  some  logs  for  the 
neighboring  sawmill,  but  at  the  same  time  looks  after  the 
piece  of  woods,  clears  it  of  dead  timber  and  other  rubbish, 
thus  keeping  out  fire  and  insects,  and  otherwise  makes  an 
effort  to  keep  the  land  covered  with  forest — such  a  man 
practices  forestry. 

"His  forest  may  be  small  or  large,  his  way  of  doing  may  be 
simple  and  imperfect,  the  trees  may  not  be  the  best  kind  for 
the  particular  locality  and  soil,  they  may  not  be  as  thrifty  as 
they  should  and  could  be;  but  nevertheless  here  is  a  man  who 
does  not  merely  destroy  the  woods  nor  content  himself  with 
cutting  down  whatever  he  can  sell,  but  one  who  cares  for 
the  woods  as  well  as  uses  them,  one  who  sows  as  well  as 
harvests.  He  is  a  forester,  and  his  work  in  the  woods  is 
forestry." 

I  will  cut  no  logs  for  some  time  to  come,  only  deformed 
trees  for  fireplace  wood,  and  I  will  nurture  the  young  and 
sturdy  striplings  that  have  the  will  to  live,  but  now  I  treasure 
my  woods  more  than  just  a  place  to  grow  trees.  It  is  a  com- 
munity of  things  natural  which  no  man  could  or  has  created. 
It  is  only  marked  by  man's  hand  of  destruction. 

These  elements  of  nature's  creation  and  their  association 
each  with  the  other,  should  be  just  as  much  a  part  of  my 
right  to  citizenship  as  any  of  the  mechanical  gadgets  I  un- 
willingly find  foisted  upon  me.  My  woods  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  young  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  flowers  and 
birds.  It  has  become  a  whole  world  of  nature's  wonders  on 
four  acres. 


"I  found  violets  of  three  different  colorations,  wild 
geraniums  (above),  pink  and  white  trilliums, 
sivamp  buttercups,  miniature  asters  .  .  ." 


"...  now  I  treasure  my  woods  more  than  just  a 
place  to  grow  trees.  It  is  a  community  of  things 
natural  which  no  man  could  or  has  created." 
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Hunt ing ,  Combination  Licenses  on  Sale 

Hunting  and  combination  hunting-fishing  licenses  went  on  sale  at  license 
dealers  throughout  the  State  on  August  1.  This  means  that  these  licenses  expired 
July  31.  Following  are  license  fees  as  established  by  the  1961  General  Assembly: 
State  resident  $4.25;  Combination  $6.25;  County  $1.65;  Nonresident  $20.00; 
Nonresident  six-day  permit  $15.75. 

Dove ,  Marsh  Hen  Seasons  Announced  in  August 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  expected  to  announce  the  seasons  and 
bag  limits  on  doves,  marsh  hens  and  gallinules  during  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  August.  Announcement  of  the  dates  will  be  made  in  newspaper,  radio  and  TV 
media.  It  is  expected  that  the  dove  season  will  again  be  in  two  segments,  and 
the  marsh  hen  and  gallinule  season  will  open  with  the  first  September  high  "moon" 
tides.  Seasons  and  bag  limits  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Dogknappers? 

Dr.  P.  R.  Rankin  of  Ellerbe  has  offered  a  reward  of  $300.00  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  who  absconded  with 
his  male  Yellow  Labrador  Retriever — one  of  only  five  or  six  of  the  breed  in 
the  State. 

Managed  Hunt  Regulations  Available 

A  postcard  to  Game  Division,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  will  get  you  a  copy  of  the  1962-1963  managed  hunt  regulations,  now 
available  in  booklet  form. 

Hunters '  Choice  Deer  Seasons 

Landowners  and  sportsmen  wishing  to  recommend  either  sex  deer  hunts  in 
their  localities  should  file  requests  with  the  Wildlife  Commission  on  or 
before  August  10.  Such  hunts  will  be  allowed  on  privately  owned  lands,  but  as 
in  the  past,  on  the  basis  of  local  requests. 

Upon  receipt  of  requests  the  Commission  will  investigate  local  situations 
to  determine  whether  deer  populations  warrant  the  taking  of  females.  If  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  near  the  area  being  proposed  to 
determine  local  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  proposal.  Such  hearings  will  be  held 
during  the  week  of  September  3.  Results  of  these  hearings  and  other  findings  will 
then  be  considered  by  the  Commission  in  time  to  make  an  announcement  of  approved 
areas  and  dates  during  the  week  of  September  24. 

Any  doe  hunts  scheduled  this  year  will  be  held  during  the  week  of  December  17. 
Bow  and  arrow  hunters  may  take  antlerless  deer  on  such  areas  during  the  last  six 
days  of  their  20-day  pre-season  hunts. 
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Tke>  Skipper 


Conducted    by    Duane  Raver 


V 

1  OU  don't  need  to  completely  smash  your  boat  in  a  hull- 
splitting  crash  to  get  hurt  in  your  boat.  Although  "boating 
accidents"  are  usually  classified  as  those  where  collision  or 
capsizing,  fire  or  falling  from  the  craft  occurs,  painful 
injury  can  come  about  in  most  unexpected  and  relatively  in- 
significant ways. 

Take  falling  in  a  boat.  Most  craft  have  plenty  of  obstacles 
scattered  about  ready  to  catch  a  pant  leg  or  bend  a  knee. 
Then  there's  the  common  problem  of  slippery  boat  seats  and 
decks.  Add  these  to  the  pitch  and  roll  of  a  cantankerous  sea, 
and  the  scene  is  set  for  falls.  Rubber  footwear — sneakers, 
tennis  shoes  and  the  like,  tend  to  minimize  the  slips.  Many 
skippers  simply  won't  allow  passengers  to  board  unless  the 
street  shoes  with  leather  soles  are  replaced.  This  is  partially 
due  to  the  possibility  of  scuffing  the  boat's  finish,  but  it  also 
helps  prevent  injury  to  the  skipper's  passengers,  too. 

Water  and  boats  are  inseparable  and  spray,  or  worse,  will 
always  dampen  decks  and  rigging.  But  as  for  gear  and  shin- 
barkers  in  the  way,  this  is  something  that  you  can  pretty  much 
eliminate.  If  cruising  is  the  primary  use  of  the  boat,  per- 
manent seats  comfortably  and  strategically  located  are  in 
order.  If  fishing  takes  first  place  in  the  use  column,  open 
working  space  may  be  best.  In  any  event,  boxes,  ice  chests, 
tackle,  and  other  gear  should  be  stored  out  of  the  way  to 
minimize  stumbles.  It  may  take  a  little  rearranging  and 
engineering  of  the  craft's  interior  to  set  everything  in  its 
place. 

Fuel  lines  to  remote  gasoline  cans  are  a  trouble  spot  for 
many  outboarders.  Unless  special  fuel  compartments  are 
provided,  they  seem  constantly  in  the  way.  In  some  cases 
with  small  boats,  the  problem  is  made  worse  by  the  necessity 
of  having  to  place  the  fuel  containers  forward  to  trim  the 
craft  properly,  and  this  leaves  several  feet  of  exposed  hose 
ready  to  entwine  the  feet  of  the  passengers. 

About  the  only  solution  is  to  decide  where  the  gas  cans 
will  fit  best  and  then  make  the  lines  the  appropriate  length. 
The  main  thing  is  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  at  all  times 
and  yet  not  pinched  or  rubbing  on  steering  cables,  etc. 

It  seems  almost  too  trivial  to  mention,  but  painful  cuts  and 
scratches  have  resulted  from  sharp  screw  heads  protruding 
from  the  gunnels  or  elsewhere.  A  smooth  interior,  free  of 
snaggers  and  rough  metal  edges,  will  save  many  a  pair  of 
slacks  if  not  a  bodily  injury. 

The  sun  makes  the  summer.  It  warms  the  air,  boosts  the 
water  temperature,  and  extends  the  daylight  hours.  And 
sometimes,  it  even  leaves  its  mark  on  the  overanxious  sun- 
seeking  boatman.  You  can  avoid  a  lobster-red  nose  and  peel- 
ing skin,  says  the  Evinrude  Boating  Foundation,  by  taking  a 
few  precautions  to  combat  some  of  Old  Sol's  shenanigans. 


First,  keep  in  mind  that  boatmen  are  subject  to  a  double 
barreled  blast  from  the  sun.  When  sitting  in  an  open  boat, 
they  get  the  sun's  direct  rays  as  well  as  those  reflected  back 
from  the  glittering  water.  Until  you  become  accustomed  to 
this,  it's  wise  to  get  your  sun  in  small  doses.  As  soon  as  you 
think  you've  had  enough,  cover  up  the  exposed  parts  of  your 
body  and  take  a  few  other  safety  measures. 

If  you're  especially  susceptible  to  sunburn,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  apply  sunburn  lotion  to  your  face,  arms,  legs,  and  other 
parts  not  covered.  Lips  should  also  be  protected.  For  men,  a 
little  lip  ice  will  do  the  trick.  Women  can  protect  their  lips 
by  wearing  regular  lipstick. 


Evinrude  Motors 


Sunburn  is  no  joke  and  can  be  a  very  serious  ailment.  Boaters 
are  subjected  to  a  double  barreled  blast  from  the  summer  sun 
and  will  do  well  to  follow  the  lotioned  ladies'  example  above. 

Although  you  probably  won't  need  it  for  warmth,  a  light- 
weight jacket  should  be  taken  along  on  your  summer  boating 
outings.  When  you  feel  you've  had  enough  sun,  slip  it  on  to 
protect  your  arms  and  neck.  If  you're  attired  in  shorts  or  a 
swim  suit,  take  along  a  pair  of  thin  slacks  to  protect  your  legs 
in  case  the  sun  becomes  too  hot.  And  don't  forget  sunglasses. 
They'll  relieve  eye  strain  and  discomfort  caused  by  squinting 
over  the  sparkling  water.  Good  sunglasses  will  also  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  see  when  driving  a  boat. 

What  Will  Your  Equipment  Do? 

A  fire  extinguisher  is  for  putting  out  fires;  a  life  preserver 
is  for  keeping  you  afloat  in  the  water;  an  anchor  is  for  hold- 
ing the  boat  in  one  relative  spot.  This  little  recitation  could 
go  on  about  safety  items  in  a  boat  and  tell  you  the  obvious 
and  mean  very  little  else.  The  point  is,  will  your  fire  ex- 
tinguisher or  life  preserver  or  anchor  and  line  do  the  jobs 
when  and  where  they  are  expected  to  do  them?  This  theme 
has  been  aired  in  this  column  before,  but  bears  repeating 
lest  an  item  of  equipment  fail  under  stress.  There  is  nothing 
more  nerve-shattering  than  to  suddently  discover  that  some- 
thing on  which  your  life  depends  is  inadequate  or  inopera- 
tive. 

Take  your  four-pound  carbon  dioxide  extinguisher,  a  cup 
of  gasoline,  some  old  boards  and  head  for  a  secluded  flat 
piece  of  concrete  away  from  any  buildings  or  inflammable 
objects.  Put  the  boards  in  a  little  pile,  pour  on  the  gasoline, 
stand  back,  and  toss  a  match  at  the  pile.  Whoose!  Now  put 
out  the  fire  before  the  boards  are  reduced  to  ashes.  And  this 
is  with  a  cupful  of  gasoline,  not  a  five-gallon  tank  half  full. 
Was  your  extinguisher  adequate? 
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by  H.  M.  Ratledge 

Fishery  Biologist 

L  AKE  Lure  is  a  cool,  clear  mountain  reservoir  sparkling 
in  the  shadow  of  Chimney  Rock  in  Rutherford  County.  On 
the  south  shore  is  the  community  of  Lake  Lure  and  nearby 
is  picturesque  Bat  Cave.  In  round  numbers,  it  is  30  miles 
southeast  of  Asheville,  15  miles  northeast  of  Hendersonville, 
and  17  miles  west  of  Rutherfordton.  U.  S.  Highway  64-74 
which  passes  through  these  towns  also  winds  around  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Lure. 

This  mountain  lake  was  constructed  in  1925  by  the  Caro- 
lina Mountain  Power  Corporation  for  hydroelectric  power 
production  and  it  is  still  utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  primary 
source  of  water  is  Rocky  Broad  River,  which  is  a  cold,  tur- 
bulent mountain  trout  stream,  that  begins  near  Asheville  in 
Buncombe  County.  The  watershed  is  mountainous  and  forest- 
ed. A  very  precipitous  cliff  marks  the  north  shore,  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  lake.  Numerous  summer  cottages 
and  year-round  homes,  plus  the  town,  occupy  the  southern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  shore. 

The  lake  has  1,500  surface  acres  with  27  miles  of  shore 
line.  Maximum  depth  at  the  dam  is  92  feet  and  the  water 
level  fluctuates  very  little. 

The  town  of  Lake  Lure  has  the  entire  shore  line  perimeter 
of  the  lake  under  lease,  and  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  has  been  unable  to  secure  a  site  for 
public  boat  launching  facilities  on  this  lake.  Access  to  the 
lake  is  primarily  from  south  and  east  of  U.  S.  64-74  at  the 
town  of  Lake  Lure  where  the  town  maintains  an  improved 
boat  launching  ramp.  The  fee  for  the  use  of  this  facility  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  craft  to  be  launched  and  ranges 
from  $2.00  to  $15.00. 

As  in  other  public  inland  waters,  North  Carolina  fishing 
license  requirements  apply  to  this  lake.  Proper  North  Caro- 
lina registration  of  boats  also  is  required.  An  additional 
"Town  of  Lake  Lure"  fishing  permit  also  is  required  by  the 
municipality.  The  cost  varies  with  time  of  use  with  a  minimum 
fee  of  $.60  to  $2.50  for  a  yearly  permit. 

Largemouth  bass,  like  this  fat  three-pounder,  are  common  from 
Lake  Lure.  The  clear,  cold,  mountain  reservoir  makes  news  al- 
most every  year  with  bass  topping  12  pounds.  They're  waiting. 

Duane  Raver 

&  v.-> ;. 


Rudy  Faircloth,  N.  C.  News  Bureau 

Lake  Lure  is  a  resort  area.  Cabins  on  the  lake  shore  are 
available  for  rent  to  the  public.  Motels,  inns,  and  a  hotel  also 
are  located  on  the  lake.  There  are  a  number  of  restaurants  in 
the  general  area.  Fishing  and  boating  supplies  may  be  ob- 
tained at  many  business  establishments  near  the  lake.  Boats, 
with  or  without  motors,  are  available  for  rent  to  the  public. 

Lake  Lure  is  fed  by  cold,  bubbling  trout  streams.  The 
deeper  waters  maintain  a  fair  population  of  rainbow  trout. 
Fishing  for  these  fish  in  the  fall  and  spring  months  has  been 
very  good,  and  some  are  caught  in  the  summer  months.  The 
best  way  to  find  the  trout  is  to  troll  with  deep-running  spin- 
ners and  spoons.  Many  anglers  fish  the  Buffalo  Cove  area 
with  natural  baits  with  good  success. 

Largemouth  bass  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  sport  in 
this  lake.  Some  of  the  largest  bass  caught  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina waters  have  come  from  Lake  Lure  with  12-pounders  on 
record.  The  shore  line  is  well  adapted  to  bass  fishing  with 
many  good-looking  "fishy"  spots  where  a  bass  could  hide. 

Panfish  anglers  have  their  choice  of  bluegills,  robin,  and 
both  black  and  white  crappie  in  Lake  Lure.  These  produce 
good  sport  for  the  light  tackle  enthusiasts.  Fly  rods  or  spin- 
ning tackle  with  either  natural  baits  or  artificial  lures  are 
anglers'  favorites  for  catching  the  scrappy  little  fishes. 

White  catfish  and  brown  bullheads  are  present  and  can 
be  taken  on  natural  baits.  Don't  pass  them  up  as  a  food 
fish;  they  are  delicious  when  taken  from  the  cool,  clear  water. 

In  addition  to  these  fish,  Lake  Lure  contains  redhorse 
suckers,  golden  shiners,  carp,  and  gizzard  shad.  The  primary 
forage  fish  are  gizzard  shad  and  the  sunfishes. 

Walleyes  have  been  stocked  in  Lake  Lure  in  past  years 
as  both  adults  and  as  fry.  An  occasional  walleye  is  taken,  but 
these  fish  have  not  become  well  established.  It  is  likely  that 
this  species  does  not  find  suitable  spawning  conditions  in 
the  lake.  A  catchable  population  will  depend  on  natural 
spawning. 

Striped  bass  have  also  been  introduced  as  adults  and  fry 
with  no  apparent  success  thus  far.  The  most  recent  stocking 
was  with  fry  in  the  spring  of  1961.  If  these  fish  can  find 
suitable  spawning  habitat,  the  population  may  become  large 
enough  to  provide  a  sport  fishery. 

Besides  fishing,  Lake  Lure  provides  excellent  water  skiing, 
swimming,  and  boating.  Speed  boats  are  available  for  trips 
around  the  lake.  Lake  Lure  is  a  picturesque  resort  area,  and 
recreational  features  are  provided  for  the  entire  family. 
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fcVERY  farmer  wants  each  acre  of  his 
farm  to  be  productive— even  the  gullies, 
the  wet  spots,  woodlands,  and  fence 
lines,  which  are  not  usually  thought  of 
as  croplands.  This  "non-cropland"  pro- 
duct is  wildlife;  it  has  great  value  and 
takes  planning  to  produce.  The  produc- 
tive farmer  is  interested  in  producing 
wildlife  because  he  has  found  that  wild- 
life helps  in  the  production  of  his  com- 
mercial crops,  besides  serving  as  a  valu- 
able by-product  crop  in  its  own  right. 
And  he  has  found  that  wildlife  on  a  farm 
is  a  good  barometer  of  proper  land  use. 

Wildlife  Pays  Off 

Where  grown-up  fence  lines  harbor  in- 
sect-eating birds,  the  farmer  benefits  two 
ways  since  many  of  these  insect-eating 
birds  consume  weed  seeds  as  well.  These 
birds,  especially  while  young  and  grow- 
ing, consume  great  quantities  of  insects 
and  thus  help  to  control  grasshoppers 
and  other  insect  pests.  Take  bobwhite 
quail  for  example.  Quail  eat  seeds  in 
the  early  spring  and  fall;  but  during  the 
hot  summer  months  eat  insects  almost 
entirely,  and  among  these  are  such  pests 
as  striped  cucumber  beetles,  potato  bee- 
tles, Japanese  beetles  and  even  boll 
weevils. 

Woodland  Management 

Management  of  farm  woodlands  offers 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  encour- 
aging various  kinds  of  wild  birds  and 
animals.  Steep  hillsides  and  eroded 
areas  are  obviously  best  suited  to  wood- 
land use,  and  planting  in  such  locations 
is  good  conservation.  Forest  manage- 
ment involves  selective  cutting  of  trees 
as  they  become  mature  or  of  marketable 


The  production  of  wildlife  is  not  some- 
thing that  simply  "happens."  It  takes  care- 


Producing  Wildli 


by  Rex  L.  Bird 

Wildlife  Biologist 


size.  This  can  be  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preserve  trees  which  produce 
fruit  and  nuts  for  squirrels,  turkeys,  and 
grouse.  One  acre  of  suitable  hardwoods 
will  support  as  many  as  two  to  four 
squirrels.  Young  forests  provide  good 
cover  for  grouse  and  rabbits;  mature 
forests  are  more  suitable  for  turkeys  and 
squirrels. 

Good  woodland  management  includes 
protection  from  fire  and  grazing.  It 
usually  involves  selective  cutting  of  ma- 
ture timber;  and  if  this  cutting  cannot 


ful  planning  even  with  Nature  on  our  side. 
This  wood  lot  may  provide  wildlife  homes. 


spare  a  few  den  trees,  nest  boxes  make 
an  inexpensive  substitute.  Wood  lots 
should  serve  as  continuous  cover  on  lo- 
cations that  are  marginal  for  agricul- 
ture, and  they  should  be  protected  from 
grazing  by  cattle.  The  woods  are  not 
good  pasture,  and  a  pasture  is  not  a  good 
wood  lot. 

Odd  Areas 

Many  farmers  now  devote  fence  rows, 
abandoned  roads,  unused  corners  and 
other  such  odd  areas  to  wildlife.  They 
plant  these  spots  to  trees  and  shrubs  that 
provide  winter  wildlife  food  and  cover. 
Others  plant  shrub  borders  next  to  the 
woods  that  permit  the  absorption  of 
water  and  practically  eliminate  runoff. 
A  thick  border  of  shrubs  planted  along 
the  side  of  a  field  next  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  will  help  to  cut  down  on  the  dry- 
ing action  of  wind.  These  same  borders 
will  likewise  help  to  prevent  unwanted 
trees  and  shrubs  from  encroaching  on 
the  open  land,  and  will  benefit  wildlife 
by  providing  food  and  shelter. 

Soil  Conservation  and  Wildlife 

All  soil  conservation  land-use  prac- 
tices help  to  increase  wildlife  on  our 
farms.  If  there  is  a  gully  on  the  place — 
and  many  farms  have  one  or  more — fill 
up  these  gullies  with  brush  piles  to  slow 
down  the  runoff  water.  These  will  slow- 
ly be  taken  over  by  a  natural  succes- 
sion of  grasses  and  shrubs  which  will 
eventually  give  way  to  trees.  If  a  wooded 
area  is  being  cleared,  pile  the  brush  but 
do  not  burn  it.  Both  of  these  measures 
will  be  of  benefit  to  rabbits  and  birds, 
and  will  help  the  land,  too. 

Grassed  waterways  help  to  make  silt- 
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The  transformation  of  a  barren  fence  row  into  a  living  shelter  rose.  These  plants  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  Wild- 

for  quail  and  rabbits  is  accomplished  here  with  multiflora  life  Resources  Commission  to  interested  farmers  and  sportsmen. 


free  streams  and  thus  better  fishing.  The 
grassy  edges  of  these  sodded  waterways 
make  ideal  nesting  places  for  rabbits 
and  quail.  Living  fences  of  multiflora 
rose  that  provide  shelter,  travel  lanes, 
and  food  for  wildlife  are  a  sign  of  a  con- 
servation farmer.  Stripcropping.  another 
soil  conservation  practice,  furnishes 
game  with  both  food  and  shelter. 

Cleaner  Water 

These  same  good  land-use  practices 
will  also  make  our  streams  better  for  fish 
and  small  furbearers  by  reducing  the 


Fish,  like  those  in  the  photo  below,  are 
the  result  of  a  good  pond  management  pro- 
gram. Clean  water  aids  wildlife  production. 


amount  of  silt  in  the  water  and  causing 
stream  flow  to  be  more  uniform  and 
permanent.  Farm  ponds,  irrigation  res- 
ervoirs, and  flood  control  dams  furnish 
stopover  spots  for  migrating  ducks  and 
geese.  These  stored  waters  are  part  of 
a  nationwide  program  of  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

Yield  records  of  fish  from  stocked 
ponds  reveal  that  more  than  250  pounds 
of  bass  and  bluegills  can  be  produced 
per  year  by  each  acre  of  properly  man- 
aged water. 

Careful  Planning 

When  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
agent  makes  up  the  farm  plan  he  recom- 
mends several  standard  practices.  Some 


of  these  recommendations  are  not  only 
highly  desirable  in  order  to  protect  soil 
and  conserve  moisture,  but  they  are  of 
direct  benefit  to  wildlife.  Included  in 
these  plans  are  locations  for  various 
wildlife  conservation  practices.  The 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission will  furnish  (free  of  charge) 
multiflora  rose  seedlings  for  the  living 
fence  mentioned,  and  will  also  furnish 
shrub  lespedeza  plants  or  seeds  for  the 
shrub  plantings.  Also  available  are  var- 
ious seeds,  both  perennial  and  annual, 
for  planting  odd  areas.  Support  your 
Soil  Conservation  District  in  this  work 
of  promoting  the  conservation  of  soil, 
forests,  water,  and  wildlife,  for  it  bene- 
fits everyone. 

Duane  Raver 
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SOMEWHERE  between  35  and  190  million  years  ago,  a 
family  of  fishes  with  the  jaw-breaking  name  of  Semionotide, 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  important  off-shoots.  Most  of  them 
flourished  for  a  time  and  then  perished.  Of  this  group,  two 
families  of  fishes — the  bowfins  and  the  gars — have  been  able 
to  take  the  measure  of  time  and  have  survived.  In  the  gar 
family,  which  includes  eight  species,  the  longnose  gar  is  the 
most  abundant  and  has  the  widest  distribution. 

The  longnose  gar  is  widely  distributed  over  North  America. 
Its  range  is  from  Montana  eastward  through  the  Mississippi, 
Great  Lakes,  and  St.  Lawrence  drainages  to  Vermont,  and 
then  southward  along  the  seaboard  states  to  Texas  and 
Mexico.  In  North  Carolina  the  longnose  gar  is  found  mainly 
in  the  large  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  It  prefers 
quiet  water,  but  it  is  seen  occasionally  in  swift  rivers. 

The  longnose  gar  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  fishes 
by  its  thick,  diamond-shaped  bony  scales.  The  jaws  are  ex- 
tended forward  into  a  beak  equipped  with  strong  needle- 
shaped  teeth.  The  color  of  this  odd  fish  is  olive  to  dark  green 
above  and  silvery  to  white  below.  On  the  young  gar  there  is 
a  series  of  large  black  blotches  along  its  lateral  line  and  there 


The  life  history  of  this  fish  is  fascinating.  In  the  spring, 
the  female  deposits  from  46,000  to  77,000  eggs  on  roots  and 
submerged  vegetation  in  shallow,  weedy  bays.  The  eggs  are 
dark  green  in  color  and  relatively  small.  The  eggs  of  this 
species  are  poisonous  and  should  not  be  eaten  by  humans  or 
livestock. 

The  gar  larvae  hatched  in  the  temperate  climates  where  the 
water  is  well  aerated  do  not  have  external  gills,  but  are  pro- 
vided with  organs  which  secrete  a  sticky  substance.  These 
organs  provide  a  means  by  which  the  larvae  adhere  to  twigs 
and  aquatic  vegetation.  The  young  gar  grow  very  rapidly  the 
first  few  months  of  their  life  and  reach  a  length  of  6  to  14 
inches  by  the  end  of  their  first  year.  Longnose  gar  grow  to  an 
average  size  of  two  to  three  feet  with  their  maximum  length 
being  around  five  feet.  The  principal  foods  of  the  young  gar 
include  insects,  small  frogs,  and  fishes. 

This  creature  from  out  of  the  past  may  be  either  good  or 
bad  in  the  fish  population.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Lake  Wacca- 
maw  and  Lake  Phelps,  it  has  proven  to  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial in  controlling  the  white  perch  populations.  If  gar  were 
removed  from  these  lakes  and  no  other  predator  substituted, 


Longnose  Gar, 


By  Darrell  E.  Louder 

Fishery  Biologist 


are  prominent  round,  black  spots  on  the  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins.  There  are  from  60-63  scales  in  the  lateral  line, 
with  8  dorsal  and  8  or  9  anal  fin  rays. 

The  scales  of  this  living  fossil  are  unique.  These  shiny, 
bony  plates  act  as  armor  for  the  fish.  They  do  not  overlap  as 
do  the  scales  of  most  fish.  Thick  armor  is  not  present  on 
modern  fishes  such  as  the  bass,  trout,  and  bluegill,  all  of 
which  utilize  speed  as  their  chief  method  of  escape. 

The  gar's  textured  exterior  and  color  make  it  appear  to 
be  a  piece  of  driftwood  or  moss-covered  log.  It  captures  its 
food,  which  ranges  from  fish  to  small  waterfowl,  by  drifting 
silently  and  slowly  toward  the  prey.  Once  near  it,  the  gar 
moves  quickly,  slashing  sideways  with  his  needle-sharp  teeth 
much  as  an  alligator  does  in  obtaining  its  food. 

Another  unique  feature  of  this  living  fossil  is  that  it  can 
live  out  of  water  for  a  short  period  of  time  by  gulping  air 
into  a  primitive  lung  called  an  air  sac.  During  warm  weather 
and  periods  of  low  oxygen,  the  gar  can  be  observed  with  the 
tip  of  its  snout  protruding  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  underwater  it  obtains  oxygen  through  its  gills  like  most 
other  fishes. 


the  white  perch  would  become  small  and  stunted  because  the 
resulting  increase  in  population  would  put  a  great  strain  on 
the  limited  amount  of  food. 

However,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  under- 
taken a  gar-removal  study  in  hopes  of  finding  a  workable 
method  for  removing  concentrations  of  longnose  gar  from  the 
large  coastal  streams  of  North  Carolina.  For  example,  ex- 
perimentally, three  and  one-half  tons  of  gar  were  destroyed 
in  one  day  of  dynamiting  while  killing  only  8.3  pounds  of 
game  fishes. 

About  the  only  economic  importance  of  this  species  centers 
around  the  use  of  the  scales  for  ornamental  purposes,  such 
as  in  earrings  and  necklaces.  The  flesh  of  the  fish  is  seldom 
eaten  because  of  its  softness  and  poor  taste.  The  gar  is  known 
to  strike  spinners,  flies,  and  plugs,  but  it  prefers  live  minnows 
and  crayfish.  The  possibility  of  catching  this  fish  with  hook 
and  line  is  slim  because  it  can  slice  and  steal  the  bait  with  its 
sharp  teeth  and  is  also  difficult  to  hook  solidly. 

No  matter  what  we  think  or  what  we  do  about  this  fish, 
the  silent  prowler  from  antiquity  will  surely  survive  a  few 
million  years  more. 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


The  1962-1963  hunting  season 
is  due  to  open  next  month  when 
shooting  doves,  rails  and  gallin- 
ules  gets  under  way.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  announce  dates  and  bag 
limits  on  these  species,  since  they 
are  all  migratory  birds,  and  the 
rules  are  set  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  however, 
does  have  a  choice  of  dates  within 
a  framework  established  by  the 
Service,  and  will  select  dates  most 
agreeable  to  most  Tarheel  hunt- 
ers. The  same  choice  is  given  in 
the  case  of  waterfowl. 

The  upland  game  hunting  reg- 
ulations have  been  set,  and  there 
are  few  changes  over  last  year's 
rules  other  than  calendar  adjust- 
ments in  the  general  regulations, 
and  the  addition  of  doe  deer  or 
hunter's  choice  hunts  on  the  wild- 
life management  areas. 

In  general  the  breeding  season 
for  upland  game  was  good,  and 
Tarheel  nimrods  can  look  forward 
to  a  successful  hunting  season. 

Our  June  issue  carried  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Phillip  Freeze  of  Moores- 
ville  with  regard  to  hunting  on  soil 
bank  land.  His  good  letter  has 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sponse. 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  reply  to  the  letter  by 
Phillip  Freeze  of  Mooresville,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  comments.  Mr. 
Freeze  stated  that  he  abides  by  all  hunting 
laws  and  buys  a  license  every  year.  On 
the  back  of  my  hunting  license,  I  read  in 
bold  black  letters,  State  Trespass  Law — 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  ...  to  hunt  with 
guns  or  dogs  upon  the  land  of  another 
without  .  .  .  permission  .  .  .  from  the 
owner  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Freeze  seems  to  resent  the  fact  that 
he  was  asked  to  leave  private  property, 
when  in  fact  he  had  broken  the  law  as 
stated  on  his  hunting  license,  a  fact  of 


Good  sportsman-farmer  relations  are  es- 
sential to  continued  hunting  in  North 
Carolina.  A  large  proportion  of  Tarheel 
game  is  raised  on  privately-owned  lands. 


which  he  seems  unaware.  I  might  add  had 
he  broken  any  of  the  other  laws  printed  on 
the  back  of  his  license  he  would  have 
been  arrested. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  a  question.  Why  do 
game  wardens  ignore  this  trespass  law? 
If  this  be  the  law  of  the  state  and  the 
Commission  sees  fit  to  print  it  on  the 
license  along  with  other  hunting  laws,  why 
is  this  law  ignored  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
protectors?  I  have  never  known  a  wildlife 
protector  to  enforce  this  law,  even  on 
complaint  from  a  landowner.  As  to  the 
comments  by  Mr.  Freeze,  "why  not  permit 
any  taxpayer  the  right  to  hunt  on  land  in 
the  soil  bank?"  Then  I  might  ask,  why 
not  permit  any  taxpayer  the  right  to 
picnic  on  the  lawn  of  any  house  financed 
by  FHA?  Why  not  permit  any  taxpayer 
the  right  of  free  use  of  any  railroad,  air- 
line or  steamship  line  that  receives  govern- 
ment subsidy?  To  me,  one  is  as  reason- 
able as  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  many  people 
associate  the  taking  of  game  with  tres- 
passing. With  most  landowners,  the  of- 
fense is  not  the  taking  of  game,  but  the 
actual  presence  of  an  uninvited  guest.  If 


a  man  owns  a  piece  of  land,  whether  it 
be  a  one-half  acre  lot  or  a  one  thousand 
acre  farm,  he  and  he  alone  should  have  a 
say  as  to  who  shall  come  on  his  property 
and  who  shall  not.  If  our  country  is  to 
continue  as  a  democracy,  this  law  is  par- 
amount. 

As  far  as  hunting  is  concerned,  most 
landowners  have  enough  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances who  want  to  hunt  and  who 
are  given  permission  to  hunt  to  adequate- 
ly harvest  the  available  game,  without 
allowing  the  general  public  free  access  to 
private  land.  If  a  landowner  wants  to  hunt 
alone  on  his  own  land,  that  is  his  privilege 
and  right  as  granted  by  the  constitution, 
and  this  right  will  be  insisted  upon  by  all 
law  abiding  citizens  who  love  liberty  and 
hope  to  pass  this  hallowed  heritage  to 
their  children's  children.  JOHN  T. 
HULL,  HICKORY. 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  have  just  finished  read- 
ing in  Crackshots  of  your  June  issue  about 
the  man  hunting  on  soil  bank  land.  I  favor 
the  man  who  was  hunting.  It  should  be 
open  to  any  hunter  that  has  purchased  a 
state  license  and  is  a  taxpayer,  for  the  man 
has  sold  his  right  of  way  which  has  been 
paid  for  with  the  taxpayers'  money  when 
he  placed  his  land  in  the  soil  bank.  The 
landowner's  right  of  way  has  been  paid 
for  by  law-abiding  citizens  and  he  has 
received  a  good  lease  fee.  It  ought  to  be 
stated  in  the  legal  papers  with  the  soil 
bank  that  those  persons  desiring  to  hunt 
and  are  specified  as  law-abiding  citizens 
have  the  privilege  to  hunt  on  such  prop- 
erty without  being  scolded  away.  How- 
ever, the  owner  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lease  to  hunting  of  shooting  clubs  from 
other  counties  or  to  post  against  hunting. 

On  the  large  farms  where  this  occurs 
there  are  less  taxes  paid  sometimes  than 
on  the  smaller  ones.  You  can  find  this  in 
the  advertisement  of  taxes  published  in 
the  local  papers.  It  seems  as  if  some  have 
just  gotten  greedy  over  the  soil  bank  and 
are  consuming  the  taxpayers'  money  an- 
nually, as  they  get  more  from  the  soil  bank 
than  they  do  trying  to  farm  such  land,  as 
some  of  it  is  in  the  soil  bank.  Some  is  just 
gullies  which  would  not  produce  grain, 
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some  plowed  around  as  an  attempt  to 
pretend  a  crop  could  be  grown.  The 
greedy  consumer  who  places  his  land  in 
the  soil  bank  and  has  been  a  farmer  all 
his  life  should  not  place  his  land  there 
just  for  the  money  and  then  go  into  the 
city  and  find  employment  there  for  high 
wages,  thus  depriving  some  needy  person 
of  a  job  who  is  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  land  to  place  in  the  soil  bank.  He 
should  be  employed  by  other  farmers  only 
to  work  in  their  crops,  or  by  a  retired 
farmer  who  is  not  able  to  farm  his  land 
any  more.  All  this  property  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  so  that  there  are 
no  loopholes  left. 

The  man  with  the  bird  dog  was  just 
aggravating  himself  and  perhaps  wonder- 
ing if  he  had  lost  a  valuable  dog  in  such 
growth  of  filth.  The  only  way  a  person 
could  get  a  shot  at  a  rabbit  would  be  in  a 


"How  many  tickets  did  you 
sell  to  our  fish  fry?" 


gully  or  furrow.  In  such  an  undergrowth 
the  man  was  more  after  his  dog  than  the 
covey  of  quail.  A  man  should  be  able  to 
go  after  his  dog  if  he  is  doing  no  damage. 
If  this  land  was  such  as  some  in  Davidson 
county,  it  is  not  very  pleasant  hunting 
ground.  It  appears  in  my  mind  that  per- 
haps there  may  have  been  some  grassed 
"soil  bank  land"  in  pasture  beyond  this 
undergrowth  and  the  owner  may  have 
been  afraid  his  cows  or  hogs  would  have 
been  shot;  but  if  his  land  is  in  the  soil 
bank,  he  has  been  paid  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  fair  beef  and  pork  prices  at 
the  local  stock  sale. 

Also,  this  land  should  be  plowed  eight 
inches  deep  when  put  in  the  soil  bank,  for 
this  period  of  one  season's  crop.  This 
statement  would  save  some  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  better  schools,  better 
hunting,  as  well  as  for  improvement  of  the 
soil.  In  specifying  that  the  land  be  broken 
eight  inches  deep,  it  would  provide  more 
food  from  spring  to  fall  for  wildlife.  The 
land  ought  to  be  checked  to  see  if  it  is 
suitable  for  crops  or  just  land  that  had 
been  lying  idle  for  a  period  of  time  not 
suitable  to  produce. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  wildlife  magazine 
and  have  learned  in  many  respects  about 
hunting  and  fishing.  And  I  agree  with  the 
man  100%  about  hunting  on  this  type  of 
property.  CLARENCE  A.  FRITTS,  LEX- 
INGTON. 
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DEAR  SIRS:  In  comment  upon  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Freeze's  letter  in  the  June  issue  of 
Wildlife,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  that 
any  broad-minded,  tolerant,  and  sports- 
manlike farmer  would  never  mind  a 
fellow  countryman,  and  taxpayer  hunting 
on  land  that  is  not  in  use,  (and  in  soil 
bank)  unless  it  would  be  because  of  graz- 
ing cattle  which  possibly  could  be  shot 
by  some  careless  hunter.  R.  E.  BUTLER, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

DEAR  SIRS:  Here  is  a  question  for  Mr. 
Phillip  Freeze  and  others  to  think  over. 
Why  do  we  have  to  pay  to  park  on  city 
streets  when  they  are  built  from  tax 
money?  G.  S.  DOUB,  TOBACCO VILLE. 

DEAR  SIRS:  It  would  indeed  be  un- 
fortunate if  everyone  were  allowed  to  hunt 
on  a  farmer's  land  against  his  will.  Some 
hunters  respect  a  farmer's  property  and  on 
the  other  hand  others  do  not.  There  would 
be  cases  where  hunters  would  completely 
kill  out  all  game  of  certain  kinds  leaving 
none  for  reproduction.  No  one  should  have 
rights  to  hunt  on  another  person's  private 
property  without  theii  consent. 

The  farmers,  too,  pay  a  lot  of  taxes  that 
do  not  net  them  personal  gain  dire.tly. 
There  are  many  other  areas  where  hunt- 
ing is  controlled  or  not  allowed  other 
than  private  farm  land. 

In  the  June  issue  the  writer  speaks  of 
such  waste  land  in  the  soil  bank  as  might 
have  been  in  his  case.  In  our  section  of 
the  state  there  is  no  such  thing  as  waste 
land.  Conservation  practices  are  required 
every  so  often  if  a  farmer  participates  in 
soil  banking.  Waste  land  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  our  section,  and  the  people  do 
not  wish  to  be  intruded  upon  against  their 


will  and  bear  extra  expenses  from  damages 
placed  upon  them  by  some  of  the  hunters. 

A  good  rule  for  we  hunters  is  to  get 
permission  to  hunt  on  the  other  person's 
property  before  hunting  on  their  property, 
and  know  where  we  are  hunting. 

If  this  is  tried  then  I  believe  permis- 
sion will  be  granted  in  most  of  all  the 
cases.  A  good  citizen  should  not  mind 
doing  this  minor  requirement  to  enjoy 
hunting.  BRUCE  PRICE,  SEVEN 
SPRINGS. 

Serious  Bird  Watching 

DEAR  SIRS:  Perhaps  your  readers  would 
be  interested  in  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment in  insect  control  by  encouraging 
wild  birds. 

Three  years  ago  I  bought  an  abandoned 
farm  in  Davidson  County,  and  am  in  the 
process  of  building  it  up.  At  the  time  of 
purchase  it  was  weedgrown  and  support- 
ed incredible  swarms  of  insects.  Oddly 
enough,  there  were  few  birds.  Seeding  the 
open  land  to  fescue  did  little  to  eliminate 
the  insects,  and  I  have  misgivings  about 
insecticides,  particularly  organic  phos- 
phates. 

Accordingly,  I  began  the  systematic 
encouragement  of  wild  birds  by  the  fol- 
lowing means: 

1.  Selective  retention  of  hedgerows  of 
the  type  favored  by  the  birds.  Game 
species  find  hedgerows  useful,  too. 

2.  Provision  of  a  continuous  supply  of 
clear  water. 

3.  Systematic  feeding  during  snows  and 
severe  cold  spells.  (The  food  was  corn- 
bread  crumbs  and  sunflower  seed.  Fifty 
cents  worth  of  mammoth  sunflower  seed 
in  200  feet  of  row  produces  over  a  bushel 


PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Gene  H.  Abernethy 

Wildlife  Protector  Gene  Aber- 
nethy was  born  on  May  26,  1934, 
in  Caldwell  County.  His  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Abernethy 
of  Granite  Falls,  North  Carolina. 
He  graduated  from  Granite  Falls 
High  School,  and  attended  West- 
ern Carolina  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Forest  Ranger 
School.  Abernethy  served  two 
years  with  the  U.  S.  Army  as  a 
Military  Policeman  in  Bremer- 
haven,  Germany. 

After  completing  the  wildlife 
protectors'  pre-service  training 
school  at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill,  Abernethy 
was  employed  as  a  wildlife  pro- 
tector trainee  in  Dare  County  in 
July,  1959.  He  was  appointed 
Robeson  County  wildlife  protector 


in  October,  1959.  He  has  attended 
three  in-service  training  schools 
since  his  employment  with  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Abernethy  was  runner-up  Wild- 
life Protector  of  the  Year  in  1960. 
He  is  an  NRA  hunter-safety  in- 
structor and  co-chairman  of  the 
Advancement  Committee  for  Boy 
Scouts  in  Robeson  County.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association,  the  Lumber- 
ton  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Section  of  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners,  and  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Shelby  Dorman  of  Lumberton, 
where  the  Abernethys  reside. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  MAY 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    44,262 

Total  prosecutions    1,030 

Total   convictions    997 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  14 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  18 

Total  cases  dismissed    1 

Total  fines  collected  $3,239.45 
Total  costs  collected  $7,990.08 
BOATING: 

Boats   checked    5,976 

Total  prosecutions    405 

Total  convictions    400 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  0 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  5 

Total  fines  collected   $  948.05 

Total  costs  collected   $3,412.35 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of 
the  fines  or  costs  collected  are  paid 
to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


of  shelled  seed,  more  than  enough  for  one 
winter.  It  grows  just  like  corn.) 

4.  Provision  of  pottery  birdhouses  for 
the  bluebirds  and  other  hole-nesting  birds. 
More  of  this  below. 

5.  Suppression  of  predators,  particular- 
ly hunting  cats. 

The  present  bird  population  is  approxi- 
mately 25  birds  per  acre  and  could  go 
much  higher  except  for  the  aggressiveness 
of  mockingbirds,  which  spend  much  of 
their  time  trying  to  drive  other  birds 
away.  The  insect  population  has  shown  a 
marked  decrease  and  grasshoppers  and 
caterpillars  have  all  but  disappeared.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  further  increase  in  bird  pop- 
ulation will  drive  the  insect  population 
below  the  level  where  insecticides  are 
necessary. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  pottery 
birdhouses  is  in  order.  Previous  experience 
with  wooden  houses  indicates  a  compara- 
tively high  annual  cost,  in  that  wooden 


houses  need  occasional  painting  and  re- 
placement. Accordingly,  we  are  using 
round  pottery  houses  of  the  type  sold  by 
roadside  pottery  stands  for  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  each.  Based  on  two  years 
experience  with  eight  of  these  houses,  the 
following  trends  are  evident: 

1.  The  houses  are  readily  accepted  by 
the  birds  if  properly  mounted.  Bluebirds 
seem  to  prefer  the  short  squat  type  with  an 
entrance  hole  about  ll/t  inches  in  diamet- 
er. Wrens  and  chickadees  seem  to  prefer 
the  taller  types  with  entrances  ranging  up 
to  IVz  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  The  preferred  location  is  the  top  of  a 
post  three  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
within  50  feet  of  trees  or  bushes.  Houses 
with  the  entrance  facing  the  morning  sun 
are  accepted  first.  The  box  must  be  secure- 
ly mounted;  if  it  sways  it  is  rarely  ac- 
cepted. A  copper  wire  twisted  around  the 
spire  of  the  birdhouse  and  pulled  tight  to 
two  nails  in  the  sides  of  the  post  makes  the 


house  secure  against  hard  winds  or  cats. 

3.  The  average  box  is  used  for  two 
broods  a  year.  No  failures  have  been  ob- 
served, though  the  fledgelings  need  pro- 
tection from  cats. 

4.  Hole-nesting  birds  do  not  appear  to 
interfere  with  each  other  with  box  spac- 
ings  as  close  as  one  hundred  feet.  Much 
closer  spacings  may  be  practical.  They 
pay  little  attention  to  grazing  animals  or 
to  humans,  and  they  seem  less  subject  to 
mockingbird  attacks  than  other  types. 

Not  counting  labor  or  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  watching  the  birds  and  listen- 
ing to  their  songs,  the  direct  annual  re- 
turn is  estimated  at  ten  times  my  material 
cost.  This  is  a  good  return  by  any  stand- 
ards. DARREL  PEELER,  LEXINGTON. 

Information,  Please 

DEAR  SIRS:  Please  put  an  article  in 
Wildlife  on  which  is  the  male  and  female 
red  bird.  I  have  been  told  that  the  real 
red  bird  is  the  male.  Also,  can  you  tell 


Joel  Arrington 

The  male  cardinal  is  a  much  brighter  red 
than  his  mate.  This  one  dines  on  peanuts. 

me  the  name  of  a  bird  that  came  to  my 
house  back  in  March  when  we  had  our 
last  snow.  It  had  a  yellow  breast  with  a 
splotch  of  black  on  it,  and  it  it  had  brown 
stripes  on  its  wings  and  back.  I  noticed  it 
was  picking  something  out  of  the  ground 
which  I  believe  was  a  worm.  It  stayed  a 
couple  of  days  and  left.  I  feed  my  birds 
every  morning  and  I  have  a  lot  of  birds 
coming  and  going.  A  LOVER  OF  BIRDS. 

P.  S.  What  kind  of  feed  does  a  mocking- 
bird prefer?  I  love  wildlife  very  much. 

P.  S.  The  reason  I  did  not  sign  my  name 
is  that  I  haven't  as  yet  seen  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  in  Wildlife. 

You  have  now,  dear  lady!  The 
male  cardinal  is  the  red  one.  Mock- 
ingbirds eat  seeds,  berries,  insects, 
etc.,  and  in  my  back  yard,  seem  to 
prefer  left-overs  from  the  dog's 
dish.  As  to  the  bird  you  saw,  we 
would  need  a  more  complete  de- 
scription and  suggest  you  consult 
an  illustrated  bird  book. 

P.  S.  Lucretia  Plymph  is  no 
lady,  but  she  has  sent  us  many 
letters. — Ed. 
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New  York  Calling 

DEAR  MR.  BURDICK:  Your  name  was 
the  first  listed  in  this  month's  Wildlife  and 
therefore  I  decided  to  write  to  you.  Be- 
sides this,  your  name  is  an  old  and 
familiar  one  in  this  area. 

Yes,  I  need  help!  I  would  like  a  pack- 
age of  your  special  seed  mixture  to  plant 
on  our  property.  I  am  particularly  interest- 
ed in  the  reseeding  soybean  and  the  giant 
partridge  pea.  I  would  like  to  know  all  of 
the  seeds  in  the  mixture,  so  I  can  dis- 
tinguish which  plants  survive  from  year 
to  year.  The  problem  we  have  in  this  area 
is  winter  killing,  and  for  this  reason  les- 
pedeza  seldom  survives  for  more  than  one 
year. 

I  subscribe  to  four  conservation  mag- 
azines, and  find  that  yours  is  the  most 
beneficial  to  a  person  interested  in  game 
management  through  wildlife  habitat.  Our 
own  department  seems  to  have  some  of 
this  information,  but  I  have  to  correspond 
with  individuals  to  get  general  ideas  or 
specific  information. 

Sometime  ago  you  ran  a  series  on  duck 
boxes  and  I  wrote  to  our  department  for 
plans.  I  put  three  boxes  on  a  350'  drainage 
ditch,  and  last  August  counted  27  wood 
ducks.  This  year  I  put  out  two  more,  and 
am  planning  on  constructing  a  three  acre 
marsh. 

Our  department  ran  a  series  of  articles 
on  brush  piles,  and  artificial  rabbit  bur- 
rows which  are  really  successful  to  keep 
the  rabbits  around. 

I  hope  you  continue  your  excellent 
articles  on  game  management.  J.  A. 
WOLAK,  CEDAR  STREET,  AKRON, 
NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  MR.  WOLAK:  I  truly  am  grate- 
ful for  the  remarks  in  your  letter  con- 
cerning our  magazine  and  wish  I  was  in 
a  position  to  send  you  the  seed  you  re- 
quested. At  present,  we  are  allowed  to 
deliver  only  to  landowners  within  North 
Carolina  and  most  of  the  time  are  hard 
pushed  in  meeting  the  demands  for  plant- 
ing materials  here.  Also,  there  is  the  prob- 
ability that  our  mixtures  would  not  do  as 
well  in  New  York  state,  since  the  plant 
species  are  partially  selected  for  our  soils 
and  climatic  variations. 

In  the  case  of  the  reseeding  soybean,  it 
is  still  somewhat  of  an  experimental  plant 
with  us,  but  looks  promising  and  we  have 
scattered  more  test  plantings  this  season. 
The  partridge  pea  did  unusually  well  all 
over  the  state  last  year,  and  we  are  also 
enthusiastic  over  tick  clover  (Desmodium) 
and  I  have  reports  that  a  reseeding  cow- 
pea  is  showing  good  potential  in  South 
Carolina.  Of  course,  our  most  desirable 
standby  for  permanent  plantings  at  present 
is  shrub  lespedeza  (Bicolor  or  VA-70) 
which  is  adaptable  statewide.  Since  it  does 
well  in  our  mountains,  shrub  lespedeza 
should  grow  further  north.  Also,  because 
shrub  lespedeza  seeds  are  available  dur- 
ing the  critical  periods  and  accessible  even 
in  deep  snows,  it  would  presently  be  my 
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The  sea,  sun,  salt  spray,  and  maybe  even 
a  fish  or  two.  Trollers  head  for  the  in- 
let and  then  out  where  the  water  is  blue. 


Jack  Dermid 

Constant  companions  are  the  gulls;  these 
graceful  birds  might  even  lip  off  the 
presence  of  a  school  of  feeding  game  fish. 


pick  for  your  area  with  my  limited  know- 
ledge of  your  conditions,  unless  this  is  the 
lespedeza  you  refer  to  in  your  letter  which 
will  not  survive  there.  Your  area  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  office  could  probably 
assist  you  in  locating  commercial  sources 
for  these  and  other  seeds.  GEORGE  E. 
BURDICK,  GAME  BIOLOGIST,  ED- 
ENTON. 

Know  the  Regulations 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  know  how 
close  you  can  go  on  water  to  a  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  being  built  and  afterwards. 
Does  any  company  have  a  right  to  keep 
you  out  of  the  waters  as  long  as  you  use 
the  Wildlife  public  landing  to  enter  the 
water?  FRANKLIN  STILWELL, 
STANLY. 

For  reason  of  public  safety,  the 


owners  or  operators  of  dams  have 
authority  to  prohibit  fishing,  boat- 
ing, or  other  activities  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  dams  re- 
gardless of  how  access  to  the 
water  is  gained. 

Credit  Memo 

DEAR  SIRS:  My  father  W.  C.  Odell,  Sr., 
and  I  just  spent  several  days  on  the  Outer 
Banks  fishing,  and  we  certainly  want  to 
commend  you  on  the  splendid  job  your 
department  has  done  to  restore  and  pro- 
tect the  wildlife  and  fish  in  that  area  since 
the  major  storm  in  March.  I  know  all 
sportsmen  and  lovers  of  this  part  of  the 
country  will  say  to  you  "A  job  well  done — 
keep  up  the  good  work."  WALTER  C. 
ODELL,  JR.  KANNAPOLIS. 
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The  gaudy  sailfish  slashes 
trolled  baits  and  jumps 
in  spectacular  fashion 
when  hooked.  Late 
summer  is  often  best 


A  real  slugger,  the 
sheephead  may  be  a 
problem  to  hook.  He 
feeds  on  shellfish. 


SALT 
on  their 
TAILS 


More  of  a  fall  and 
winter  fish  of  the 
coast,  the  speckled 
trout  is  a  real  pri 


Few  game  fish  excel 
the  bluefish  when  it 
comes  to  sheer  speed 
and  fight.  A  rapidly 
retrieved  lure  is  best. 


A  delight  to  the  trailer,  a 
challenge  to  the  pier  angler, 
the  king  mackerel  is  a  main 
stay  of  coastal  fishing. 


The  amberjack  is  big  and 
tough  and  will  wear  out  the 
most  determined  fisherman. 
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THE  MODEL  AND  THE  MIMIC 


Autumn  brings  migratory  flights  of  mon- 
arch butterflies,  a  species  that  can  fly 
boldly  with  little  fear  of  being  preyed 
upon  because  of  its  bad  taste.  The  mon- 
arch is  the  model.  Its  appearance  has 
been  copied  through  the  mechanisms  of 
evolution  by  the  viceroy  butterfly  (shown), 
an  edible  species  which  enjoys  the  same 
immunity  to  predation.  The  viceroy  is  the 
mimic. 

Quail,  rabbits,  and  other  small  game  are 
not  so  fortunate.  They  do  not  have  a  dis- 
tasteful model  to  copy  and  are  subject  to 
the  full  ravages  of  predation — unless  they 
occupy  range  containing  good  protective 
cover.  The  Commission's  upland  game 
restoration  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  habitat  essentials  which  enable 
farm  game  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Jack  Dermid 
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COVER 

At  noon   on   September  8,  the  '  ■ 

North  Carolina  dove  season  opens 
and  thousands  of  hunters  will  be 

standing  by   to   match   their   skill     '-    1  1 
against  the  sleek  jets  of  the  bird  -^^aHPf .  / 

world.  Crackshots  (there  are  some)  jyjaj|?L  ^B^jSjjL/  sta/'" 
will  return  from   the  sun-drenched 

fields  with  their  limit  of  12  birds  in  ^>£Z&&  * 

short  order.  Thev  have  the  knack  of     hSBk-T  *     '  't' 
placing  a  load  of  number  S's  in  the  lwSV^  " 

right  place.  Many,  many  others- 
like  the  fellow  on  our  cover  who  has  "  -  ' 
just  run  out  of  shells — will  return 
with  only  a  taste  of  dove  meat,  a 
black  and  blue  shoulder,  and  a  thinner  pocketbook.  But  the  unsuccessful 
will  have  fun,  too,  and  will  try  again  at  the  first  opportunity.  That's  the 
way  with  dove  shooting.  It's  a  contagion  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  season 
is  open.  Painting  by  Bill  Ballard. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

*    *  * 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


Fields  of  browntop  millet  are  planted 
on  all  dove  management  areas.  By  Sep- 
tember, the  stalks  are  heavy  with  ripe 
seeds  that  lure  doves  from  miles  around. 


Again  this  season, 
public  dove  hunting  areas 
will  provide  good 
close-to-home  sport  for 
many  sportsmen. 


Browntop  millet  will  bring  in  many  doves,  but  it's  up  to  the 
gunner  to  bring  them  down.  Previous  success  with  public  shoot- 
ing areas  prompted  the  Commission  to  expand  program  this  year. 
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by  Ted  R.  Mitchell 

Leader,  Upland  Game  Restoration 

In  North  Carolina,  managed  public  dove  hunting  areas 
have  gone  over  with  a  bang!  In  fact,  a  multiplicity  of  "bangs" 
could  be  heard  almost  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday  after- 
noon during  the  1961-62  dove  hunting  season  on  any  of 
these  popular  hunting  grounds. 

Located  on  privately-owned  lands  near  major  population 
centers,  the  dove  hunting  areas  are  made  available  to  Tar- 
heel sportsmen  through  cooperative  agreements  between  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  interested  landowners. 
Careful  selection  of  their  locations  by  game  biologists  makes 
nearby  hunting  available  to  the  many  sportsmen  who  reside 
in  sections  where  good  hunting  territory  is  scarce  or  un- 
available to  the  general  public. 

Hunters  from  practically  all  sections  of  the  State  partici- 
pated in  the  shooting  on  managed  dove  areas  last  season, 
and  the  Commission's  program  to  provide  more  and  better 
hunting  was  given  enthusiastic  approval. 

On  most  of  the  areas,  hunters  enjoyed  excellent  shooting 
during  the  early  part  of  the  dove  season.  But  as  the  season 
progressed  and  large  segments  of  the  dove  population  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  deep  Southland,  the  number  of 
birds  using  an  area  on  a  given  day  was  influenced  to  a 
greater  degree  by  weather  conditions,  the  availability  of  pre- 
ferred foods  in  the  surrounding  territory,  and  the  many  other 
factors  which  make  dove  hunting  an  unpredictable  sport. 

Hunter  successes  on  the  dove  management  areas  followed 
the  usual  pattern.  Those  scatter-gun  artists  who  qualify  for 
the  "good  wing-shot"  category  seemed  to  have  little  trouble 
bagging  a  daily  limit.  Other  shooters  made  substantial  con- 
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tributions  to  the  retirement  funds  of  the  ammunition  manu- 
facturers, but  added  very  little  meat  to  the  family  larder. 
More  importantly,  however,  convenient  outdoor  recreation 
was  provided  for  many  sportsmen  who  otherwise  may  net 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hunt. 

Program  Expanded  for  1962-63 

Increasing  interest  in  dove  hunting,  the  demonstrated  pop- 
ularity of  public  dove  hunting  grounds,  and  confidence,  gain- 
ed through  experience,  that  they  can  be  successfully  admin- 
istered and  operated,  have  influenced  the  Commission  in 
its  decision  to  expand  the  public  dove  hunting  area  program 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds  and  facilities.  From  an 
experimental  ten-area  beginning  in  1960,  the  number  of  areas 
was  increased  to  14  for  the  1961-62  season — then  to  a  total 


of  21  management  areas  leased  and  developed  tor  the  up- 
coming 1962-63  hunting  season. 

This  year  there  will  be  at  least  one  area  in  each  of  the 
nine  Commission  districts.  Two  or  more  areas  will  be  located 
in  districts  which  have  the  higher  population  densities.  The 
general  locations  of  this  year's  dove  management  areas  are 
plotted  on  the  accompanying  map.  Detailed  descriptions  of 
their  exact  locations  are  also  given  to  assist  you  in  finding 
them. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  participate  in  dove  hunting  on  the 
public  management  areas.  Come  on  out  and  try  your  luck 
any  Wednesday  or  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  season 
which  opens  in  September.  The  price  of  admittance  is  a  valid 
North  Carolina  hunting  license  and  a  sportsman-like  attitude 
toward  your  fellow  hunters  and  your  host,  the  landowner. 


Bertie  County.  The  Wood  Beasley 
Farm,  150  acres,  2.7  miles  west  of  Cole- 
rain  at  the  intersection  of  county  roads 
1329  and  1330. 

Buncombe  County.  A  part  of  the  old 
Asheville-Hendersonville  airport,  127 
acres,  9  miles  southeast  of  Asheville  on 
county  road  3116  (Mills  Gap  Road)  or 
1  mile  northeast  of  Fletcher  on  county 
road  1545. 

Burke  County.  Part  of  the  Warlick 
Avery  Farm,  220  acres,  about  5  miles 
northwest  of  Morganton  on  N.  C.  126. 

Catawba  County.  The  Francis  R.  Sig- 
man  Farm,  190  acres,  about  6  miles 
northeast  of  Newton  and  2.5  miles  south 
of  Claremont  on  county  road  1722. 

Chatham  County.  The  C.  L.  Reynolds 
Farm,  500  acres,  about  5  miles  west  of 
Pittsboro  on  U.  S.  64  and  1.3  miles 
north  of  U.  S.  64  on  county  road  1513. 

Cleveland  County.  The  C.  Robert 
Blanton  Farm,  159  acres,  about  6  miles 
west  of  Shelby  and  4  miles  northeast  of 
Lattimore  on  the  Lattimore-Hollis  road. 

Cumberland  County.  The  Herman  B. 
Hubbard  Farm,  354  acres,  about  10 
miles  east  of  Fayetteville  and  2  miles 
north  of  Stedman  on  the  Stedman-Wade 
road. 

Davidson  County.  The  old  Paul  Smith 
Air  Park  owned  by  W.  W.  Everhart,  73 
acres,  about  6  miles  south  of  Thomas- 


ville  on  Air  Park  Road  (county  road 
2095)  which  turns  off  Kennedy  Road 
(county  road  2066). 

Davie  County.  The  old  Cornelison 
Farm  owned  by  J.  J.  Hoots,  250  acres, 
about  2  miles  east  of  Farmington  on 
N.  C.  801  and  about  .5  mile  north  of 
R.  H.  King's  store  on  county  road  1456. 

Granville  County.  The  E.  B.  Averette 
Farm,  400  acres,  about  6  miles  south  of 
Oxford,  between  U.  S.  15  and  N.  C.  96 
on  county  road  1618. 

Guilford  County.  The  Guilford  Coun- 
ty Farm  owned  by  the  County  of  Guil- 
ford, 756  acres,  about  10  miles  north- 
east of  Greensboro  and  2  miles  north 
of  Gibsonville  on  county  road  2740. 

Iredell  County.  The  Wayne  Jenkins 
Farm,  243  acres,  10.5  miles  northwest  of 
Statesville,  16.5  miles  northeast  of  Con- 
over,  and  5  miles  south  of  Stony  Point 
on  the  Old  Mountain  Road. 

Lenoir  County.  The  W.  A.  Shackle- 
ford  Farm,  150  acres,  leave  Kinston  on 
U.  S.  258,  turn  left  at  city  limits,  go  1 
mile  then  take  right  fork  on  county  road 
1527  at  Stallings  Air  Base,  go  1  mile  and 
turn  right  on  road  1581  for  .6  mile. 

Macon  County.  The  J.  B.  Burleson 
Farm,  125  acres,  about  2  miles  east  of 
Franklin  on  Lakeside  Drive  (county  road 
1324). 

Mecklenburg  County.  The  S.  N.  Mc- 


Ewen  Farm,  302  acres,  about  1 1  miles 
southeast  of  Charlotte  and  1  mile  north- 
west of  Mint  Hill  on  Lawyers  Road. 

Mecklenburg  County.  The  N.  W.  Mc- 
Ginnis  Farm,  157  acres,  about  10  miles 
south  of  Charlotte  on  N.  C.  51,  1.3  miles 
west  of  N.  C.  16,  and  4.7  miles  east  of 
Pineville. 

Nash  County.  The  C.  E.  Deans  Farm, 
140  acres,  15  miles  northwest  of  Rocky 
Mount,  5  miles  northwest  of  Red  Oak  on 
N.  C.  43  at  Hilliardston. 

Orange  County.  The  Frank  Perry 
Farm,  400  acres,  about  3  miles  north  of 
Hillsboro  between  U.  S.  70  and  N.  C. 
86  on  county  road  1306. 

Rowan  County.  The  C.  T.,  P.  H.  and 
R.  L.  Bernhardt  Farm,  110  acres,  about 
6.5  miles  southwest  of  Salisbury  on  Fish- 
er Mill  Road  (county  road  1503)  at 
Grant's  Creek  west  of  Old  Highway  29. 
Or  about  4  miles  north  of  China  Grove 
on  Fisher  Mill  Road  (county  road  1503) 
at  Grant's  Creek. 

Rutherford  County.  The  Baxter  R. 
Butler  Farm,  160  acres,  about  5  miles 
south  of  Forest  City  and  1.5  miles  south- 
west of  the  Sandy  Mush  community  on 
county  road  2148. 

Wake  County.  The  J.  H.  Aiken  Farm, 
450  acres,  15  miles  southwest  of  Raleigh 
and  2  miles  north  of  Fuquay-Varina  near 
Needmore  on  county  road  1399. 
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Through  scientific 
investigations,  a  State  College 
graduate  student  discovers 


WHERE  THE 
BABY 
DUCKS  GO 


Photo  Feature  by 

Dr.  F.  Eugene  Hester  and  Jack  Dermid 


When  one  day  old,  baby  wood  ducks  jump  from  their  nests  to 
begin  life  in  the  outside  world.  But  where  do  the  hens  lead 
them;  what  are  their  habitat  requirements;  how  many  survive? 


Conducting  scientific  research  for  his  Masters  Degree  thesis, 
John  Hardister  of  Kannapolis  kept  close  tab  on  wood  ducks  us- 
ing nest  boxes,  a  task  calling  for  long  but  interesting  hours. 


^^URING  recent  years,  hundreds  of  day-old  wood  ducks 
have  jumped  from  nest  boxes  in  North  Carolina.  Biologists 
know  how  to  get  them  to  the  day-old  stage,  but  what  happens 
during  the  next  8  to  10  weeks  is  almost  mysterious.  Where 
do  they  go  after  they  jump  from  the  nest  box  that  first  day? 
What  special  food  and  cover  requirements  do  they  have?  How 
many  of  the  ducklings  live  to  reach  flight?  These  are  funda- 
mental questions  about  a  little-known  phase  of  wood  duck 
biology. 

John  P.  Hardister,  a  graduate  student  in  wildlife  at  North 
Carolina  State  College,  recognized  the  importance  of  these 
puzzling  questions  and  envisioned  ways  of  finding  the 
answers.  Fortunately,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 
also  realized  the  importance  of  this  work  and  awarded  John 
a  $250  fellowship  through  the  North  Carolina  Conservation 
Educational  Fund  to  help  finance  the  study. 

John  knew  that  if  he  was  to  measure  the  movements  of 
ducklings  he  would  have  to  mark  them  in  some  way.  Marking 
the  ducklings  was  a  problem  in  itself.  John  had  to  be  there 
on  the  day  they  hatched,  patiently  wait  out  the  slow  hatching 
process,  and  mark  the  young  ducklings  with  small,  numbered 
metal  tags  placed  painlessly  in  the  web  of  the  foot. 

Later,  when  John  located  wood  duck  broods,  he  captured 
them  by  baiting  or  driving  them  into  traps  he  built.  In  captur- 
ing the  marked  ducklings,  John  was  able  to  measure  survival, 
locate  rearing  areas,  and  determine  the  distance  they  had 
moved  from  their  hatching  site.  He  was  also  able  to  band  the 
older  ducklings  with  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  leg 
bands. 

John's  research  required  a  lot  of  time  in  the  swamps  and 
rivers,  yet  had  to  be  worked  within  the  framework  of  a  busy 
schedule  of  coursework  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
Botany  at  the  College.  He  had  a  good  balance  between  class- 
room and  field  work,  a  lot  of  basic  courses,  and  good  ex- 
perience to  prepare  him  as  a  professional  biologist. 

When  John's  research  is  completed,  he  will  have  the 
answers  to  several  important  questions  about  wood  duck 
broods.  These  answers  will  not  only  fill  a  gap  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  wood  duck  movements,  but  they  will  provide  informa- 
tion about  habitat  requirements  which  may  have  manage- 
ment implications. 
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Before  broods  under  observation  were  called  from  nest  boxes, 
Hardister  placed  a  tiny,  numbered  metal  tag:  in  the  web  of 
each  duckling-,  making  identification  of  individuals  possible. 


When  recaptured  ducklings  were  large  enough,  Hardister  band- 
ed them  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  leg  bands.  Now  they  can 
be  identified  if  retrapped  or  shot  by  hunters  in  future  years. 


Tagging  baby  ducks  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  study.  Live 
traps  were  placed  in  likely  habitat  and  tended  twice  daily  to 
follow  movements  and  changes  in  composition  of  various  broods. 
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Selecting  Your  Wildlife  Protectors 


by  Joel  Arrington 

Education  Representative 


IThH  portion  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  license-dollar  spent 
every  year  for  fish,  game,  and  boating  law  enforcement  is 
greater  by  far  than  that  spent  for  any  other  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  It  would  serve 
the  public  well  to  know  just  how  high  the  standards  are  for 
the  selection  of  a  wildlife  protector.  This  knowledge  should 
assure  Mr.  Tarheel  Sportsman  that  his  license-dollar  is  well 
spent  in  this  area  of  service. 

The  procedures  for  selecting  a  wildlife  protector  may 
eliminate  a  battle-tested  Marine  sergeant.  First  of  all,  for  an 
applicant  even  to  be  considered  for  the  pre-service  training 
school  for  wildlife  protectors  at  the  Institute  of  Government 
at  Chapel  Hill,  he  must  be  a  perfect  physical  specimen  be- 
tween 21  and  35  years  old,  between  5'6"  and  6'4"  tall  and 
must  weigh  not  less  than  140  nor  more  than  235  pounds. 
He  must  show  "no  physical  handicap  and  no  reasonable 
expectation  of  physical  disability  in  the  foreseeable  future." 
A  man  who  is  over-weight,  has  a  poor  physique  or  is  even 
slightly  abnormal  will  not  qualify. 


In  addition  to  the  very  high  physical  standards  which  the 
applicant  must  satisfy,  he  also  must  have  an  impeccable 
moral  background  and  no  criminal  record. 

Many  Applicants 

Every  year  the  Protection  Division  receives  from  400-700 
applications  for  the  job  of  wildlife  protector.  These  appli- 
cations are  initially  screened  on  the  basis  of  the  above  rigid 
standards,  an  operation  which  cuts  the  number  of  applicants 
in  half.  Each  man  selected  is  then  investigated  with  the  use 
of  police  department  records  in  his  county  of  residence.  Any 
criminal  record  other  than  minor  traffic  violations  will  dis- 
qualify the  applicant.  These  individual  investigations  reduce 
the  number  of  applicants  even  further. 

Tests  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  remaining  hopefuls  are  then  invited  to  come  to  Chapel 
Hill  (at  their  own  expense)  where  they  undergo  a  series  of 
tests,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Army  General  Classification 
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Training:  in  the  latest  methods  of  law-enforcement  is  offered 
to  aspiring-  wildlife  protectors  at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill.  Buildings  and  equipment  are  modern. 


estions  which  pry  into  the  personality  and  past  job  history 
the  candidate  are  fired  in  rapid  succession  by  the  inter - 
w  board.  Future  protectors  must  be  able  to  meet  the  public. 

Carefully  selected  candidates  undergo 
intensive  training  at  the 
Institute  of  Government  to  become 
wildlife  protectors  for  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


Test,  a  selective  examination  first  developed  to  aid  in  the 
screening  and  classification  of  service  personnel.  This  test 
gives  a  highly  valid  measure  of  the  applicant's  general  ability 
or  intelligence.  The  Commission  feels  that  for  a  recruit  to 
be  able  to  absorb  the  necessary  instruction  involved  in  the 
training  process,  he  must  score  at  least  110  on  the  AGCT, 
as  the  test  is  called. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  men  are  then  subjected  to  a 
strength  and  agility  test.  For  a  protector  to  properly  enforce 
the  wildlife  laws,  he  must  be  physically  capable  of  handling 
any  situation  which  may  occur.  These  physical  tests  remove 
any  men  who  could  not  handle  such  emergencies. 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  for  this  job  is  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  wildlife  of  the  state.  So  in  order  to  eliminate 
men  who  do  not  have  such  knowledge,  a  locally-devised  test 
is  administered. 

Another  important  part  of  the  selection  procedure  is  an 
accurate,  objective  measure  of  the  applicant's  mental  heajth. 
All  applicants  take  the  California  Personality  Inventory 


which  reveals  any  neurotic  or  psychotic  irregularities  which 
might  prevent  the  potential  protector  from  carrying  out  his 
duties  as  he  should. 

Interviews 

Finally,  the  remaining  applicants  come  before  a  four-man 
interview  board.  Here  the  applicant  is  judged  on  his  person- 
ality, his  ability  to  answer  questions  logically,  on  his  interests, 
and  on  his  job  history.  From  this  subjective  technique,  the 
board  is  able  to  get  a  general  impression  of  whether  the 
applicant  can  meet  the  public  well  and  whether  he  will  be 
the  sort  of  representative  of  which  his  employer  and  the 
public  can  be  proud.  This  is  an  important  phase  in  the 
selection  procedure  because  a  wildlife  protector  must  some- 
times, in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  speak  to  public 
groups  which  include  school  children  as  well  as  adults.  On 
these  occasions,  he  must  be  capable  of  making  a  good  im- 
pression on  his  audience  so  that  the  public  will  know  that 
their  license-dollar  is  not  being  wasted  by  employing  un- 
qualified men. 

All  the  information  gleaned  from  these  tests  and  inter- 
views is  collected  and  the  number  of  applicants  is  reduced 
to  about  35.  The  data  on  each  individual  man  is  then  sent 
to  the  wildlife  supervisor  of  the  district  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant lives.  A  thorough  investigation  which  delves  into  the 
applicant's  background  and  local  reputation  is  carried  on  by 
the  supervisor.  He  may  talk  to  the  applicant's  old  school 
teachers,  his  grocer,  and  his  preacher  in  the  course  of  his 
investigation. 


The  way  a  wildlife  protector  was  selected  when  this  cartoon 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Sportsman  in  December,  1931,  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  selective  procedures  necessary  in  modern  times. 


Our  Highway  Patrolmen 
Have  To  Go  Through  a 
Training  Period  To  Becooe 
Thoroughly  /\quainted 
With  Their  Duties 

1-  fJou/  fa>  itmteApxtj 
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But  our  Game  Wardens,  are  not  trained 
or  required  to  pass  an  examination  of  any  kind 
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Joel  Arrington 

Correct  form  when  firing  his  pistol  becomes  tremendously  im- 
portant to  the  protector,  for  one  day  his  life  or  another's 
may  depend  upon  it.  This  type  training  is  heavily  emphasized. 

Recruit  School 

When  this  background  information  is  collected  and  pro- 
cessed, the  number  of  applicants  is  reduced  from  the  original 
700  to  a  bare  25  men  who  are  allowed  to  attend  the  pre- 
service  training  school  in  Chapel  Hill.  This  school,  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  of  Government,  is  itself  a  selective 
procedure.  Some  recruits  drop  out  under  the  intense  pres- 
sure. Here  the  recruit  learns  the  basic  boating  and  wildlife 
laws  and  the  methods  of  enforcing  them.  He  is  introduced 
to  the  rules  of  evidence  and  receives  instruction  in  the  use 
of  firearms  and  in  first  aid. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  men  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  Recruit  School  will  be  hired  immediately.  The 
graduates  are  placed  on  a  waiting  list  and  are  hired  as  posi- 
tions become  available.  Priority  is  given  to  graduates  who 
finish  higher  in  their  class.  Consequently,  those  who  do 
finish  are  very  highly  motivated  men,  and  those  who  are 
employed  as  wildlife  protectors  are  first-class  law-enforce- 
ment agents. 

You  might  think  that  after  all  this,  the  going  would  be 
easier  for  the  poor  protector.  Not  so!  Within  the  first  year 
of  employment,  the  protector  is  required  to  attend  what  is 
termed  "Basic  School."  Here  the  protector  begins  to  learn 
fundamental  investigative  techniques  and  legal  procedure.  In 
addition,  he  learns  defensive  tactics — judo  and  the  use  of 
firearms.  He  is  also  instructed  further  in  boating,  game,  and 
fish  laws.  The  fact  that  Basic  School  is  scheduled  after  the 


protector  has  been  working  some  months  is  significant.  The 
instructors  find  that  men  bring  their  job  experience  to  the 
school  and  ask  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  course 
of  their  employment.  As  a  result,  the  men  gain  a  great  deal 
more  from  the  instruction  than  they  would  have  had  they 
moved  directly  from  Recruit  School  to  Basic  School. 

Some  time  later,  after  completing  Basic  School,  the  pro- 
tector is  required  to  attend  an  Intermediate  School.  Here  he 
is  taught  methods  of  improving  public  relations,  public  speak- 
ing,  and  more  about  the  boating,  game  and  fish  laws. 

On-the-job  Training 

Thereafter,  at  regular  intervals  over  the  years  of  employ- 
ment, the  protector  takes  part  in  a  planned  program  of  on- 
the-job  training.  Advanced  Schools  are  scheduled  at  which 
legal  procedure  and  wildlife  laws  are  reviewed,  investigative 
techniques  are  studied,  and  the  protector's  use  of  firearms 
is  improved.  At  these  schools,  also,  he  learns  how  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  present  evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  Advanced  Schools,  the  protector  may 
attend  any  of  a  number  of  Special  Schools,  one  of  which  is 
on  "pursuit  driving."  This  is  a  course,  conducted  by  experts, 
which  is  designed  to  improve  the  protector's  ability  to  use  his 
automobile  while  executing  his  duties. 

Result  is  Men  of  High  Caliber 

As  anyone  can  plainly  see,  the  men  who  are  finally  em- 
ployed as  protectors  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
are  supremely  well-qualified  to  enforce  the  boating,  game 
and  fish  laws  of  the  state.  One  result  of  these  rigid  selective 
procedures  is  that  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  protector 
in  the  community  is  a  respected  one. 

A  protector  is  a  special  breed  of  man.  The  financial  com- 
pensation for  his  work  is  limited,  as  is  that  for  all  govern- 
mental employees.  So  it  is  not  the  money  that  makes  a 
man  want  to  be  a  protector  of  wildlife.  He  must  be  dedicat- 
ed to  his  work.  He  must  be  truly  concerned  about  the 
depletion  of  the  country's  stock  of  wildlife.  He  must  bring 
a  zeal  to  his  work  which  compensates  for  the  long  hours 
and  low  pay.  As  a  result  of  improved  public  opinion  of  pro- 
tectors, salaries  have  been  raised  somewhat.  Continued  pro- 
gress in  that  direction  is  needed  to  insure  the  high  quality 
of  game  and  fish  law  enforcement  in  the  state. 

In-service  training  includes  instruction  in  defensive  tactics. 
Protectors  become  adept  at  methods  of  disarming  a  tough  vio- 
lator and  at  defending  themselves  if  the  occasion  ever  arises. 
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A  22-YEAR  RECORD 


Hunting  Success  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet 


by  T.  Stuart  Critcher 

Federal    Aid  Coordinator 


I  HIS  fall,  as  in  past  years,  honking  hordes  of  Canada 
geese  will  arrive  for  another  winter  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet. 
This  broad  shallow  lake  in  Hyde  County  harbors  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  populations  of  wintering  waterfowl,  with  many 
species  of  ducks  joining  the  wild  geese.  And  through  the 
years,  it  has  been  a  Mecca  for  sportsmen. 

The  50,000-acre  Lake  Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  established  by  the  federal  government  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1934  and  is  currently  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  It  is  one  of  the  few  national  refuges  where  hunting 
is  permitted.  According  to  available  records,  managed  water- 
fowl hunts  were  conducted  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1934-35. 


From  the  beginning,  hunting  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet  has 
been  administered  by  the  state  fish  and  game  agency,  as  pro- 
vided by  cooperative  agreement  with  the  federal  government. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  state  refuge  manager  supervises 
hunting,  while  the  federal  refuge  manager  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  habitat  management  and  general  refuge  opera- 
tions. 

A  System  of  Controlled  Hunting 

Two  areas  on  the  south  side  of  the  refuge  and  a  third  area 
on  the  northeast  side  are  used  for  controlled  hunting.  The 
remainder  of  the  50,000-acre  refuge  is  a  sanctuary  where 
no  hunting  is  allowed.  Shooting  blinds  are  located  in  the 
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controlled  hunting  areas,  and  hunting  is  allowed  only  from 
these  blinds.  A  hunting  guide  is  assigned  to  each  blind. 

Hunting  parties  reserve  blinds  by  advance  registration.  In 
the  event  of  vacancies,  hunters  are  accommodated  on  a  first- 
come  first-served  basis,  as  are  parties  taking  second  hunts 
after  the  first  group  has  taken  its  limit.  A  fee  for  the  guide's 
service  is  paid  by  the  hunting  party,  and  each  hunter  must 
purchase  a  refuge  hunting  permit  for  his  day's  hunt.  Blind 
assignments  are  arranged  by  lottery  the  night  before  the 
hunt,  with  a  representative  of  each  party  with  a  reservation 
drawing  a  number  from  a  punch  board. 

The  daily  hunting  permit  secured  by  each  hunter  is  col- 
lected by  the  guide  at  the  end  of  each  hunt.  The  guide 
completes  a  kill  record  form  on  the  back  of  the  permit  be- 
fore turning  it  in  at  the  checking  station.  Complete  records 
are  available  on  the  harvest  of  waterfowl  at  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet  for  the  past  22  years  and  have  been  made  available 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  State  Refuge  Manager 
L.  B.  Tunnell,  Federal  Refuge  Manager  W.  G.  Cahoon,  and 
the  individual  guides  who  served  during  the  period. 

What  the  Record  Tells 

The  information  recorded  on  the  daily  hunting  permits 
provides  a  permanent  record  of  the  harvest  of  waterfowl 
on  the  refuge.  Besides  being  of  historical  value,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  data  are  utilized  to  acquire  a 
better  understanding  of  the  effects  of  hunting  on  waterfowl 
populations.  The  kill  record,  as  presented  here,  does  not 
tell  a  complete  story  in  itself,  but  when  used  with  census 
figures  and  field  observations,  it  provides  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  solutions  of  waterfowl  man- 
agement. 

From  the  hunting  season  of  1940-41,  22  years  ago,  through 


During  the  past  23  years,  52,582  Canada  geese  have  been  har- 
vested at  Lake  Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Fig- 
ures in  tables  do  not  include  kills  from  nearby  private  lands. 


TABLE  1.  Waterfowl  Kill  by  Species, 
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TABLE  II.  Waterfowl  Kills  Per  Hunter  Trip  at  Lake  i 

Ducks,  Kill  Per  Trip 

0.70 

0.78 

0.79 
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Geese,  Kill  Per  Trip 

0.53 

0.69 

0.52 
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the  1961-62  season  a  total  of  65,986  hunters  has  been  ac- 
commodated at  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  These  hunters  have  bag- 
ged 52,582  Canada  Geese  and  61,086  ducks,  plus  1,589 
American  coots  and  166  hooded  mergansers. 

Of  the  total  number  of  ducks  taken,  the  pintail  has  com- 
prised 47.0  percent  of  the  kill;  black  duck,  16.5;  mallard, 
11.8;  green-winged  teal,  11.1;  baldpate,  6.6;  scaups  (primar- 
ily the  lesser  scaup),  1.3;  and  ruddy  duck,  1.0. 

The  remaining  approximately  four  percent  is  comprised 
of  the  following:  ring-necked  duck,  0.8;  blue-winged  teal, 
0.8;  gadwall,  0.9;  shoveler,  0.8;  bufflehead,  0.5;  wood  duck, 
0.4;  American  goldeneye,  0.2;  redhead,  0.1;  and  canvasback, 
0.1. 
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m  nber  of  Blinds,  Bag  and  Possession  Limits,  Season  Length  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  1940-41  -  1961-62. 
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4-8 
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10-20 

15-30 
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10-20 

10-20 

10-20 
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2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

3-3 

2-2 

2-2 

2-2 

1-1 

1-1 

2-2 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

3-6 

3-6 

e 

iskeet. 

1940-41  - 

1961-62. 

AVERAGE 

0.86 

1.01 

1.19 

1.25 

1.24 

0.95 

0.58 

0.61 

0.91 

0.41 

0.15 

0.38 

0.81 

1 .72 

1 .64 

0.75 

0.63 

0.96 

] 

1.05 

0.89 

0.68 

0.94 

1.36 

0.47 

0.68 

0.97 

0.73 

0.57 

0.56 

0.58 

1.09 

0.95 

0.50 

0.54 

1.48 

0.80 

: 

0.02 

0.06 

0.02 

0.02 

0.35 

0.02 

! 

1.93 

1.96 

1.89 

2.21 

2.60 

1.42 

1.26 

1.58 

1.64 

0.98 

0.71 

0.96 

1.90 

2.67 

2.49 

1.29 

2.11 

1.75 

Thus,  tipping  ducks  constituted  96  percent  of  the  duck 
kill  for  the  period  from  1940-41  to  1961-62.  It  is  noted, 
however,  that  for  about  the  past  ten  years  diving  ducks  have 
been  somewhat  more  common  in  the  kill. 

In  addition  to  the  data  contained  in  the  tables,  it  may 
be  of  interest  and  of  importance  as  a  matter  of  record  to 
mention  the  following  information.  In  1934-35,  626  ducks 
and  1,860  geese  were  taken;  in  1935-36,  686  ducks  and  723 
geese;  and  in  1937-38,  988  ducks  and  2,526  geese.  In  1938- 
39,  2,258  permits  were  sold  and  3,045  ducks  and  3,777 
Canada  geese  were  bagged. 

Also  included  in  Table  I  is  a  yearly  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  blinds  in  use,  the  lengths  of  seasons,  and  the  daily 


bag  and  possession  limits. 

The  kill  of  ducks,  geese  and  coots  per  hunter  per  trip, 
the  yearly  totals  of  all  birds,  and  the  average  kills  for  the 
22-year  period  are  also  given.  The  kill  of  ducks  per  hunter- 
trip  has  varied  from  1.72  in  1943-44  to  0.15  in  1946-47;  the 
average  kill  for  the  period  is  0.96.  For  Canada  geese,  the 
kill  has  ranged  from  1.48  in  1940-41  to  0.47  in  1958-59  and 
1951-52,  with  an  average  for  the  period  of  0.80.  The  kill 
of  American  coots  for  all  years  has  been  insignificant.  When 
the  averages  for  ducks,  geese  and  coots  are  totaled,  the  low- 
est bag  per  trip  is  found  to  be  0.71  in  1946-47;  the  highest 
2.67  in  1943-44;  with  an  average  total  kill  for  the  22-year 
period  of  1.75. 
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THIS  IS  MY  JOB 
NINTH  IN  A  SERIES 

Farm-Game 
WORKERS 

by  John  Collins 

District  8,  Biologist 
Photos  by  Jack  Dermic! 


District  biologists  direct  work  of  county 
farm-game  workers  in  habitat  development. 


IThE  first  letter  I  opened  contained  six  applications  for 
planting  materials  from  a  county  soil  conservationist.  The 
second  produced  three  from  a  county  agent.  Then  a  letter 
from  a  wildlife  protector  added  a  dozen  to  the  growing 
stack.  Before  I  had  gone  through  the  day's  mail,  two  more 
applications  were  accepted  by  telephone.  The  applications 
continued  to  come  in  and  by  the  end  of  April,  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  planting  materials  had  been  delivered  to  more 
than  1,000  cooperators  scattered  over  11  counties. 

How  does  the  biologist  distribute  these  materials  over 

The  "seed  man,"  as  the  farm-game  worker  is  known,  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  enlarge  its  habitat  improve- 
ment program  to  fill  the  requests  of  more  and  more  landowners. 
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10  to  13  counties  to  several  hundred  cooperators  each  season? 
A  great  number  of  the  cooperators  also  request  advice  on 
how,  when  and  where  the  materials  should  be  planted.  How 
is  this  service  given  to  so  many  people? 

Backbone  of  the  Farm-game  Program 

In  most  counties,  the  district  biologist  has  a  part-time, 
farm-game  worker  employed  to  assist  him  in  distributing 
planting  materials.  To  many,  this  assistant  is  known  as  the 
"Seed  Man"  or  the  "Wildlife  Man,"  but  to  the  biologist,  he 
is  the  backbone  of  the  farm-game  program.  Without  him, 
fewer  people  could  be  given  assistance  with  habitat  develop- 
ment for  upland  game. 

The  farm-game  worker  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  his 
knowledge  of  farming,  hunting,  ability  to  get  along  with 
people,  and  his  interest  in  wildlife  conservation.  He  must 
be  familiar  with  all  sections  of  the  counties  in  which  he 
works,  understand  local  cropping  practices  and  farming 
methods,  and  know  a  great  number  of  farmers  and  other 
landowners.  Usually,  the  worker  is  a  farmer  himself.  He  is 
a  member  of  a  wildlife  club  and  has  a  better-than-average- 
knowledge  of  local  game  conditions.  As  a  rule,  he  is  highly 
recommended  for  employment  by  a  county  agent  or  soil 
conservationist. 

After  the  farm-game  worker  has  been  selected,  he  must 
receive  informal  training  in  the  techniques  of  improving 
habitat  for  wildlife.  He  is  given  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  entitled  Planning  for  Wild- 
life on  the  Farm  which  he  reads  and  studies.  From  this  book- 
let he  learns  how,  when,  and  where  planting  materials  should 
be  planted.  He  learns  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the 
various  planting  materials  furnished  by  the  Commission,  the 
kinds  of  fertilizer  to  use,  and  how  to  determine  the  number, 
size  and  location  of  plantings  for  a  given  farm  for  optimum 
results.  He  also  learns  maintenance  practices  so  that  plant- 
ings can  be  kept  useful  to  wildlife  through  the  years. 

When  the  worker  has  these  basic  concepts  in  mind,  he 
and  the  biologist  go  over  a  farm  or  land  area  and  select 
planting  sites  for  practice.  Here,  any  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  is  clarified  by  the  biologist. 

During  the  period  that  the  farm-game  worker  is  employed, 
he  must  submit  a  weekly  activities  report  to  the  biologist. 
This  report  briefly  states  the  names  of  people  contacted, 


Keith  Sims,  farm-game  worker  in  Caldwell  County,  checks  a 
plot  of  sericea  lespedeza.  Besides  delivering  planting  materials 
and  soliciting  applications,  workers  keep  close  tab  on  results. 
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the  amount  of  planting  materials  delivered,  the  number 
of  plantings  inspected,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked. 
The  reports  are  useful  to  the  biologist,  also,  in  determining 
how  the  program  is  progressing  and  what  phases  need  em- 
phasizing. 

Biologist  Provides  Supervision 

From  time  to  time,  the  district  biologist  must  contact  the 
worker  and  discuss  some  phase  of  the  planting  program  or 
assist  him  with  special  problems  such  as  grouse,  turkey,  or 
waterfowl  habitat  development. 

During  the  delivery  of  multiflora  rose  and  shrub  lespedeza 
seedlings,  for  which  the  biologist  has  received  applications 
by  mail,  the  farm-game  worker  solicits  applications  and 
delivers  seed  for  food  patches.  He  keeps  a  supply  of  the 
various  seed  mixtures  in  his  vehicle  and  while  delivering 
seedlings  he  contacts  other  farmers,  landowners,  and  sports- 
men who  might  be  interested  in  making  wildlife  plantings. 
He  accepts  applications  and  delivers  the  planting  materials 
at  the  same  time. 

While  making  deliveries,  the  worker  also  assists  the  co- 
operator  in  selecting  suitable  planting  sites  and  calls  his 
attention  to  the  planting  instructions  printed  on  each  unit 
of  planting  material. 

The  worker  attends  wildlife  club  meetings  in  his  county 
and  works  in  close  association  with  the  county  agricultural 
agent,  soil  conservationist,  and  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
in  an  effort  to  contact  the  people  most  interested  in  wildlife 
habitat  development. 

When  all  deliveries  have  been  completed,  the  worker 
revisits  the  farms  of  cooperators  to  determine  planting  suc- 
cess. For  each  application  checked,  he  completes  a  form 
which  indicates  the  amount  of  material  planted,  whether  or 
not  the  planting  was  fertilized,  and  its  rating.  The  rating  of 
good,  fair,  or  poor,  is  determined  by  location,  fertilization, 
planting  date,  land  preparation,  and  seedling  survival.  If  the 
cooperator  has  not  planted  the  material  and  for  some  reason 
will  be  unable  to  plant  it,  the  worker  delivers  it  to  another 
cooperator  who  is  usually  glad  to  get  it. 

"Excuse  me  please,  I  hear  the  phone." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Brown,  the  Commission  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  develop  your  farm  for  wildlife.  The  farm-game  worker 
in  your  county  will  stop  by  next  Monday." 


Author  Collins  processes  applications  for  planting  materials. 
A  day's  mail  may  bring  several  dozen  requests,  which  will  be 
handled  by  farm-game  workers  under  his  careful  supervision. 


Jack  DeTn'd 

AH  spring  and  summer,  Clapper  rails  have  been  busy  raising 
large  families,  and  the  opening  of  the  season  will  find  our 
salt  marshes  teeming  with  game.  The  species  is  underhunted. 

Try  Marsh  Hens 

|  F  you  are  looking  for  new  and  different  hunting  adven- 
tures, head  for  Tarheel  salt  marshes  when  the  season  opens 
September  10.  Marsh  hens  (clapper  rails)  abound  to  provide 
both  good  sport  and  choice  eating. 

Marsh  hens  are  usually  hunted  from  a  boat  with  the  gun- 
ner standing  in  the  bow  while  a  companion  or  guide  poles 
him  over  the  marsh  for  shots.  Wading  is  sometimes  effective. 
Remember,  though,  salt  spray  can  be  damaging  to  guns  unless 
precautions  are  taken  to  keep  them  oiled  and  cleaned. 

Marsh  hens  are,  at  best,  difficult  birds  to  flush  for  shots, 
and  the  days  of  the  highest  tides  offer  hunters  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  success.  Then,  there  is  little  vegetation  stand- 
ing above  the  water  and  few  places  for  the  sneaky  gamesters 
to  hide  in  or  sneak  through.  Poling  a  boat  is  easier,  too. 

The  following  table  gives  the  highest  tides  during  the  open 
season  (September  10  through  November  18).  The  influence 
of  high  winds,  however,  cannot  be  predicted  and  often  the 
elevation  of  the  tide  can  be  more  or  less  than  anticipated. 

Best  Predicted  Tides  for  Hunting  Rails 


DATE 

HIGH 

TIDE* 

HEIGHT  (Ft.) 

Sept. 

10 

(MonJ 

4:36 

p.m. 

4.9 

1 1 

(Tues.) 

5:33 

p.m. 

5.2 

12 

(Wed.) 

6:28 

p.m. 

5.4 

13 

(Thurs.) 

6:43 

a.m. 

5.0 

14 

(Fri.) 

7:37 

a.m. 

5.3 

15 

(Sat.) 

8:29 

a.m. 

5.5 

1  7 

(Mon.) 

10:15 

a.m. 

5.5 

18 

(Tues.) 

11:11 

a.m. 

5.2 

19 

(Wed.) 

12:09 

a.m. 

5.1 

Oct. 

10 

(Wed.) 

5:08 

p.m. 

5.1 

12 

(Fri.) 

6:24 

a.m. 

5.5 

13 

(Sat.) 

7:18 

a.m. 

5.7 

15 

(Mon.) 

9:02 

a.m. 

5.9 

16 

(Tues.) 

9:55 

a.m. 

5.7 

17 

(Wed.) 

10:49 

a.m. 

5.4 

18 

(Thurs.) 

1  1:44 

a.m. 

5.1 

Nov. 

12 

(Mon.) 

7:53 

a.m. 

5.8 

13 

(Tues.) 

8:44 

a.m. 

5.7 

14 

(Wed.) 

9:34 

a.m. 

5.5 

15 

(Thurs.) 

10:25 

a.m. 

5.2 

*Time  given  is  for  Southport.  For  Beaufort,  add  10  minutes  to 
the  above-listed  times. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Dove ,  Marsh  Hen,  Snipe  Seasons  Set 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
have  announced  the  seasons  on  mourning  doves,  rails,  gallinules,  Wilson's  snipe, 
and  woodcock.  First  segment  of  a  split  dove  season  runs  from  September  8 
through  October  13,  the  second  from  December  13  through  January  15.  Bag  limit  will 
be  12  daily,  24  in  possession  with  shooting  hours  from  noon  to  sunset.  Marsh  hen 
shooting  starts  September  10  and  continues  through  November  18.  Daily  bag  for 
sora  will  be  25  birds  daily,  25  in  possession.  Other  rails  and  gallinules  will 
have  a  bag  of  15  daily,  30  in  possession,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate.  Shooting 
hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  High  tides  for  the  marsh  hen  hunting  season  are 
listed  on  page  15  of  this  issue.  The  woodcock  season  opens  Thanksgiving 
Day,  November  22,  and  runs  through  December  31  with  4  birds  daily,  8  in  posses- 
sion, shooting  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Wilson' s  snipe  season  opens 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  runs  through  December  21  with  a  daily  bag  and  possession 
limit  of  eight  birds,  shooting  hours  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Trout  Season  Extended  in  Some  Areas 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  extended  the  fishing  season  for 
mountain  trout  in  25  western  N.  C.  counties  from  September  3  to  September  30. 
Designated  sections  of  certain  streams  will  have  the  extended  season  in: 
Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Hay- 
wood, Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Madison,  McDowell,  Mitchell,  Polk,  Rutherford, 
Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  and  Yancey  counties.  For 
list  of  stream  sections  involved  in  the  extended  season,  write  Trout  Season,  Box 
2919,  Raleigh.  Remember,  only  certain  sections  of  certain  streams  have  the 
longer  season. 

Public  Drawings  for  Bear  and  Waterfowl  Hunts 

The  annual  public  drawings  for  bear  hunts  on  western  North  Carolina 
management  areas  are  scheduled  for  9  a.m.  on  September  19  at  the  Courthouse  in 
Waynesville.  Party  applications,  containing  not  more  than  25  names,  must  be 
received  at  the  Commission's  Raleigh  office  by  September  1  in  order  to  be 
processed  for  the  drawing. 

Public  drawings  to  award  preferred  dates  for  waterfowl  hunting  at  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  will  be  held  at  the  Courthouse  in  Swanquarer  at  9  a.m.  on 
September  27.  Applications  must  be  received  by  the  Blind  Committee,  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet, New  Holland,  N.  C. ,  before  6  p.m.  on  September  22  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  drawing.  All  applications  received  after  the  deadline  will  be  processed 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 
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The  Snipe  Are  Gone 


by  George  Burdick 

Biologist,  District  1 


The  author  discovered  the  magic 
of  snipe  wings  over  a  marsh, 
but  fate  dealt  a  cruel  hand  in  the 
form  of  a  free-hunting  dog. 


Wilson's  snipe  may  not  excite  most 
people.  With  me  it  was  different.  I  had 
been  watching  the  animal  life  on  a  small 
marsh  for  some  time,  especially  the 
snipe. 

The  species  had  been  seen  frequently 
on  a  two-acre  marsh  in  Chowan  County, 
but  three  were  the  most  I  had  observed 
at  any  one  time.  It  is  rare  to  have  snipe 
staying  in  North  Carolina  as  late  as  May, 
but  I  was  hopeful  that  these  would  nest 
here.  There  was  something  about  the 
marsh  and  the  fact  that  these  birds  had 
already  stayed  so  late  that  led  me  to 
believe  they  might  ignore  the  urge  to 
travel  north  despite  the  fact  that  no  rec- 
ords could  be  found  of  snipe  ever  hav- 
ing nested  in  this  locale. 

I  had  decided  that  if  they  stayed 
around  long  enough  to  nest,  I  would  try 
to  find  the  nest.  Several  friends  went 
with  me  to  the  marsh  to  see  the  snipe 
one  morning  when  I  was  checking  wood 
duck  traps.  I  was  live-trapping  the 
woodies  to  band  them.  My  companions 
had  heard  about  snipe  hunting  at  night 
with  bags  and  went  along  with  me  in  case 
there  was  a  new  version  of  the  legendary 
sport.  To  their  surprise  and  disbelief,  we 
flushed  several  long-billed  darting  marsh 
birds — "Wilson's  snipe,  game  bird  of  the 
marshes." 

"How  about  that!"  was  their  reaction, 
"there  is  such  a  critter." 

"Sure,  I  even  flushed  61  in  less  than 
3  hours  when  making  an  annual  snipe 
census  on  the  coastal  marshes  in  Febru- 
ary," I  replied. 

My  friends  then  wanted  to  know  what 
they  are  good  for. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "they're  good  for  giv- 
ing people  a  thrill,  just  as  when  a  per- 
son sees  an  unusual  animal  for  the  first 
time.  And  besides,  I'm  told  they  make 
pretty  good  eating.  It's  great  sport  to 
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hunt  them,  and  remember,  along  with 
some  other  marsh  birds,  snipe  are  con- 
sidered legal  game." 

We  continued  to  explore  the  marsh 
further  and  found  a  great  variety  of  life. 
There  was  a  greater  yellow  legs  present 
and  it  would  circle  around  giving  its 
eerie  call.  Sometimes  we  would  see  an 
American  egret  and  always  there  were 
the  ducks,  mostly  wood  ducks,  that  used 
the  area  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Raccoon  tracks  and  muskrat  dens 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Of  course, 
there  were  bullfrogs  and  in  my  duck 
trap  I  even  caught  a  large  turtle  which, 
judging  from  its  size,  had  been  around 
for  quite  a  while. 

Though  the  other  forms  of  animal  life 
were  interesting,  nothing  quite  satisfied 
my  expectations  like  seeing  the  snipe. 
Therefore,  for  an  entire  week  during 
April,  it  was  a  ritual  with  me  to  get  up 
before  anyone  else  in  town  and  go  out 
to  check  my  duck  traps  and  flush  the 
snipe.  They  were  always  there  and  I 
became  as  a  possessive  mother  worry- 
ing about  whether  the  helpless  little  birds 
would  decide  some  day  to  take  off  for 
unknown  places. 

I  wanted  them  to  stay  and  raise  their 
young,  and  I  was  certain  this  particular 
marsh  contained  enough  food  to  support 
their  appetite,  which  is  immense.  It's  pos- 
sible that  they  daily  eat  their  weight  in 
food  which  they  obtain  by  probing  into 
the  mud  with  their  long  bills.  Whether 
they  stayed  or  migrated  north,  I  was 
pulling  for  them  to  raise  a  successful 
brood. 

When  you  consider  the  odds  against 
some  birds  in  the  wild  and  pull  for  them 
against  those  odds,  you  realize  you  are 
cheering  for  the  underdog.  If  it  isn't  the 
weather,  disease,  starvation,  man,  or 
some  natural  enemy,  it's  stray  cats  and 


loose  dogs.  I  wasn't  worried  much  about 
dogs  or  cats  killing  the  snipe  since  these 
birds  are  usually  found  in  marshes  or 
other  locations  not  frequented  by  these 
domestic  predators.  Or  so  I  was  inclined 
to  believe. 

That's  why  it  surprised  me  when  I 
went  to  the  marsh  early  in  the  morning 
on  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  snipe 
failed  to  flush.  "So  they  did  migrate 
north,"  I  thought  at  first.  But  being  a 
"show-me-the-evidence"  type  of  biologist 
I  decided  to  investigate  further. 

That's  when  I  saw  the  tracks.  They 
were  large  dog  tracks  and  I  knew  they 
had  been  made  recently  since  we  had 
had  rain  the  day  before.  I  walked  among 
the  needle  rushes  and  other  marsh  plants 
hoping  and  expecting  to  flush  the  snipe 
at  any  instant. 

The  greater  yellow  legs  was  already 
flying  overhead  giving  its  call,  bobwhite 
quail  were  whistling  in  the  distance  and 
meadowlarks  warmed  the  morning  with 
their  melodious  trill,  but  where  were  the 
snipe?  Were  they  nesting?  Had  they  mi- 
grated north  or  what  had  happened  to 
them? 

Then  I  saw  the  pile  of  feathers.  At 
first  I  didn't  want  to  believe  that  the 
feathers  belonged  to  my  snipe.  After 
all,  snipe  are  too  smart  to  get  surprised 
by  some  old  mongrel  dog.  I  preferred  to 
believe  they  had  migrated  north,  but  a 
closer  inspection  told  the  true  story  only 
too  vividly.  The  bill  of  a  snipe  is  too 
long  and  tasteless  to  be  eaten,  even  by 
a  hungry  dog.  It  had  been  left  intact 
among  the  pile  of  feathers.  It  was  mute 
evidence  that  a  snipe  had  been  surprised 
on  the  ground  by  a  dog — a  dog,  which 
can  smell  what  most  eyes  cannot  see. 
One  pile  of  snipe  remains  was  left. 
Where  the  others  of  the  species  had 
gone,  I  could  only  guess  and  hope. 

May  they  fly  far  to  the  north  where 
other  marshes  await  them,  where  food 
is  plentiful  and  predators  are  few.  There 
they  can  nest  and  raise  their  brood  and 
then  return  south  again,  greater  in  num- 
bers than  when  they  left.  May  no  more 
snipe  die  in  ambush  because  some  neg- 
lected stray  dog  needs  a  meal. 

It  was  evident  that  a  free-hunting  dog 
surprised  the  snipe  on  the  ground.  Its 
bill  and  feathers  were  all  that  remained. 


Billy  Ricks 
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Conducted    by    Duane  Raver 


CdUCATION  was  once  defined  as  the  transfer  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  teacher's  head  to  the  notebook  of  the  student 
without  thought  on  the  part  of  either. 

For  a  quarter-million  Americans,  education  actually  means 
learning  by  watching  and  then  doing — in  a  boat. 

Today,  some  250,000  persons  are  annually  taking  some 
kind  of  formal  instruction  in  boating,  all  of  it  free,  accord- 
ing to  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America.  The  reason: 
Education  is  the  key  both  to  common  sense  afloat  and  fuller 
enjoyment  of  boating  equipment. 

Recent  trends  have  helped  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons taking  boating  education  courses: 

•  Television  is  being  used  as  a  medium  for  boating  in- 
struction. Courses  in  boating  have  been  televised  in  such 
major  centers  as  Chicago,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
Orleans,  as  well  as  in  many  smaller  towns  and  cities. 

•  School  systems  are  making  boating  a  regular  part  of 
their  curricula.  School  systems  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, California,  Tennessee,  and  Florida  have  introduced 
boating  as  an  academic  subject,  much  in  the  fashion  of  driver 
training  courses. 

•  The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  has  resulted  in  funds 
for  state  programs  of  boating  education.  Revenue  from 
state  boat  registration  acts  passed  pursuant  to  the  national 
act  has  been  used  to  finance  such  programs  in  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
North  Carolina,  boating  safety  demonstrations  were  offered 
to  thousands  of  boaters  last  year.  The  very  pages  you  are 
reading  are  dedicated  to  helping  you  stay  alive,  afloat.  In 
New  York,  such  funds  are  used  to  pay  for  a  course  for 
youngsters  10-14  who  wish  to  win  a  boating  certificate  en- 
abling them  to  operate  on  the  waters  of  the  state.  Some  30,- 
000  youngsters  have  already  been  issued  certificates  in  the 
program,  little  more  than  a  year  old. 

•  Marine  dealers  are  finding  that  boating  education  is 
good  business.  Many  are  offering  the  three-lesson  OUT- 
BOARD SEAMANSHIP  COURSE  prepared  by  OBC,  often 
in  cooperation  with  local  boat  clubs.  Dealers  report  that 
boating  education  builds  interest  in  the  sport  and  teaches 
customers  and  potential  customers  how  to  get  more  fun  out 
of  their  equipment. 

•  Organizations  with  local  units  in  all  parts  of  the  nation 
are  in  the  business  of  providing  free  boating  education. 

•  The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  offers  one-lesson,  three- 
lesson,  and  eight-lesson  courses  in  general  boating. 

•  A  12-lesson  course  in  Piloting,  Seamanship  and  Small 
Boat  Handling  presented  by  the  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  is 
open  to  the  public,  and  advanced  courses  are  available  for 
Power  Squadron  members. 

is 


•  The  Red  Cross  has  a  double-barreled  boat  education 
program.  In  step  one,  instructors  are  trained  in  the  basics  of 
boating.  In  step  two,  they  in  turn  present  one-hour  dry-land 
demonstrations  on  required  and  recommended  equipment 
and  its  use,  as  well  as  a  small  craft  course  covering  the  use 
of  rowboats,  canoes,  and  motorboats. 

•  Sailing  instruction  is  available  at  many  yacht  clubs. 
Local  boat  clubs  often  present  courses,  many  of  them  em- 
ploying the  OBC  course  materials.  OBC  makes  the  course 
kit  and  supplementary  materials  available  free  of  charge 
to  any  qualified  instructor  planning  to  present  such  a  course. 

Balance  Between  Regulation  and  Freedom 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  nation's  boat  owners 
are  slowly  achieving  a  sensible  balance  between  regulation  of 
the  sport  and  freedom  of  the  waterways. 

At  least  that's  the  consensus  of  observers  of  boating  legis- 
lation at  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America,  a  nation- 


Jim  Lee 


Although  water  skiing  may  seem  extremely  hazardous  to  the 
lawmakers  of  the  various  states,  the  sport  accounted  for  only 
1.8  percent  of  the  nation's  fatal  boating  accidents  in  1960. 

wide  organization  of  affiliated  boating  clubs,  with  a  total 
membership  of  more  than  100,000  persons. 

Indicative  of  the  change  in  attitude  by  legislators  in  smoke 
filled  rooms  in  state  capitals  across  the  nation  is  the  fact  that 
while  47  state  legislatures  met  in  1961  and  considered  more 
than  700  bills  regulating  boating,  no  important  boat  operator 
laws,  with  the  exception  of  age  limitations  on  towing  water 
skiers  in  two  states,  have  been  passed  for  over  a  year  now. 

Additional  evidence  is  contained  in  a  statement  issued  at 
the  close  of  the  National  Conference  of  Boating  Law  Ad- 
ministrators in  San  Francisco  last  November  summing  up 
results  of  the  meeting: 

"It  was  strongly  advocated  that  all  states  move  with  cau- 
tion in  adopting  more  boating  regulations.  The  aim  is  to 
minimize  and  standardize  boating  laws  and  regulations  so 
that  wherever  the  boat  owner  travels  with  his  boat,  he  will 
not  be  harassed  by  one  state's  rules  which  are  not  common 
to  other  states." 

Laws  regulating  boating  were  passed  by  34  states  last 
year  ranging  from  a  change  in  state  agencies  administering 
state  boating  laws  to  legislation  earmarking  marine  fuel  taxes 
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for  the  construction  of  boating  facilities.  Positive  gains  made 
by  the  nation's  boaters  last  year,  according  to  OBC,  included: 

Fuel  Taxes  Provide  Boating  Facilities 

The  passage  of  legislation  in  four  states  earmarking  marine 
fuel  taxes  for  the  construction  of  boating  facilities  or  access 
roads.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  states  with  such  legis- 
lation to  10.  New  earmarking  laws  were  passed  in  Alabama, 
where  all  revenue  collected  from  the  state  excise  tax  on 
gasoline  sold  as  marine  fuel  will  be  used  by  the  Alabama 
Conservation  Department  to  construct  public  boating  facili- 
ties and  enforce  the  state  boating  act. 

Minnesota,  where  the  state  legislature  has  earmarked  three 
quarters  of  one  percent  of  the  total  gasoline  tax  collected  in 
the  state  to  be  split  evenly  between  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, for  acquisition  and  development  of  water-side  public 
parks  and  the  Game  and  Fish  Fund,  for  public  access  and 
administration  of  the  state  boating  laws.  Amount  allocated 
is  based  on  unclaimed  refunds  or  $500,000,  whichever  is 
smaller. 

Nebraska  earmarks  $10,000  monthly  from  the  Gasoline 
Tax  Fund  to  be  used  on  a  matching  basis  by  counties  in  con- 
structing or  improving  roads  to  public  recreation  areas.  None 
of  this  money  can  be  used  for  access  roads  where  motor- 
boating  is  not  allowed  or  where  it  is  impossible. 

Utah  will  transfer  annually  to  the  State  Motorboat  Fund 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  on  100  gallons  of  gasoline  for 
every  motorboat  registered  in  the  state  during  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Money  will  be  used  for  boating  law  admin- 
istration and  construction  of  boating  facilities. 

Other  Boating  Legislation 

Action  on  personal  property  tax  exemptions  for  boats 
was  taken  in  three  states.  Oregon,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin 


have  exempted  boats  outright  except  those  owned  as  stock 
in  trade. 

Passage  in  Connecticut,  Idaho,  and  Iowa  of  Coast  Guard- 
approved  boat  numbering  laws  brings  the  total  to  more  than 
40. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  Legislative  ledger,  OBC  noted 
the  following  actions: 

Utah,  Montana,  and  New  Hampshire  have  passed  laws 
which  have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  payment  of  personal 
property  taxes  on  boats.  In  these  states,  a  boater  may  be 
required  to  show  proof  he  has  paid  all  taxes  on  his  boat  be- 
fore a  number  is  issued. 

Water  skiing  continues  to  be  a  major  target  of  harass- 
ment by  state  legislatures,  always  under  the  guise  of  safety. 
But  water  skiing  accounted  for  only  1.8  percent  of  the  fatal 
boating  accidents  in  1960  while  fishing  was  involved  in  44 
percent  and  general  boating  in  45  percent  of  the  fatal  ac- 
cidents. Nevertheless,  Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania  adopted 
age  limitations  on  boat  operators  towing  water  skiers,  in 
addition  to  limitations  on  the  ages  of  other  pleasures  boaters 
relative  to  daylight  operation  and  an  accompanying  person. 

Six  states — Florida,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
and  California — either  adopted  or  authorized  local  communi- 
ties to  adopt  zoning  or  speed  limits.  In  no  case  was  the 
action  on  a  statewide  basis,  being  limited  to  specific  local 
communities  in  most  instances.  This  trend  toward  local  reg- 
ulation may  be  ominous  because  it  creates  a  multiplicity  of 
regulation  that  confuses  the  boater.  Dozens  of  other  bills 
limiting  or  in  rare  cases,  banning  water  skiing  entirely,  were 
proposed  but  were  defeated  or  died  in  committee. 

The  late  evening  sun  shimmers  in  the  inviting  waters  of  Lake 
Hiwassee  in  Cherokee  County.  What  better  way  can  the  end  of 
the  day  or,  for  that  matter,  the  end  of  the  season  be  spent? 

Jack  Dermid 
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September  marks  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  history  of  conser- 
vation in  America.  In  1937  Con- 
gress passed  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act  and  thus  began  the  long, 
upward  climb  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  our  wildlife  resources,  es- 
pecially game.  It  was  not  until 
1950  that  a  similar  act  was  passed, 
the  Dingell-Johnson  Bill,  for  the 
restoration  of  fish. 

The  following  releases  from  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  summarize  the  history 
and  research  highlights  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  program: 

History  of  P-R 

The  need  for  adequate  financ- 
ing of  wildlife  restoration  projects 
in  the  United  States  was  forceful- 
ly brought  to  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion by  the  severe  drought  of  the 
early  thirties.  At  that  time,  the 
North  American  waterfowl  popu- 
lation was  in  extreme  danger  due 
to  the  shortage  of  well-watered 
nesting,  breeding  and  feeding 
areas.  A  crash  program  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  the  pur- 
chase and  development  of  several 
million  acres  of  land  and  water 
for  waterfowl  refuges  was  instru- 
mental in  easing  the  situation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  States 
were  beginning  to  realize  more 
and  more  that  while  the  respon- 
sibility for  management  of  water- 
fowl and  other  migratory  birds 
rested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  also  had  a  big  stake  in 
the  Nation's  waterfowl  and  that 
each  individual  State  was  solely 
responsible  for  management  of  its 
resident  wildlife.  Unfortunately, 
most  States  lacked  the  necessary 
funds  for  effective  wildlife  restora- , 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

tion  programs.  Money  was  need- 
ed for  research,  for  management, 
and  above  all,  for  the  purchase 
and  development  of  land  and  wa- 
ter areas. 

This  need  for  additional  funds 
at  the  State  level  was  a  prime 
topic  for  discussion  at  the  first 
North  American  Wildlife  Confer- 
ence held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  February  1936.  Congress 


Hunters,  by  paying  excise  taxes  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  and  by  buying 
licenses,  have  financed  a  vast  P-R  pro- 
gram. Accomplishments  have  been  great. 


was  then  considering  the  abolition 
of  certain  excise  taxes,  including 
that  on  sporting  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Far-sighted  individuals  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  concerned 
over  the  future  of  wildlife  and 
public  hunting,  conceived  the  idea 
of  having  the  excise  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  contin- 
ued, but  with  proceeds  going  into 
a  special  fund  to  be  distributed  to 
the  States  to  pay  for  needed  wild- 
life restoration  rather  than  into 
the  general  funds  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

Such  a  proposal  was  presented 
to  the  International  Association  of 
Game,    Fish    and  Conservation 
^Commissioners  at  its  annual  meet- 


ing in  1936.  The  Association  gave 
hearty  endorsement  to  the  pro- 
posal, as  did  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  at  its  meeting  in 
March  1937.  The  draft  of  the  orig- 
inal Pittman-Robertson  Bill  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Carl  D.  Shoemak- 
er, Secretary  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Wildlife. 

The  Bill  was  sponsored  in  the 
Congress  by  the  late  Senator  Key 
Pittman  of  Nevada  and  Senator 
(then  Representative)  A.  Willis 
Robertson  of  Virginia. 

The  Bill  was  ably  presented  and 
supported  and  it  passed  the  Con- 
gress without  opposition.  It  was 
signed  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  September  2,  1937. 
Many  people  were  active  in  sup- 
porting the  measure  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Congress. 

The  new  legislation  known  as 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Act,  became  effective  on 
July  1,  1938.  Commonly  known  as 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  the 
program  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
project  costs  are  borne  initially  by 
the  State  game  departments.  Re- 
imbursement from  Federal  funds 
for  completed  work  is  made  for 
the  Federal  pro  rata  share,  which 
cannot  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  each  project.  The  States 
are  required  to  contribute  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  project  costs  from 
their  regular  funds. 

The  first  approved  P-R  project 
was  submitted  by  Utah  for  de- 
velopment of  its  Ogden  Bay  Wa- 
terfowl Area.  During  the  period 
July  1,  1938  through  June  30, 
1961,  a' total  of  nearly  $219,000,000 
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was  apportioned  to  the  States  and 
Territories  for  wildlife  restoration 
purposes. 

Out  of  the  total  funds  made 
available  since  the  inception  of 
the  program  20.0  percent  was  ob- 
ligated for  land  acquisition,  51.4 
percent  for  development  of  habi- 
tat, 23.3  percent  for  research,  and 
5.3  percent  for  coordination.  A 
total  of  2,373,754  acres  of  land 
has  been  purchased  by  47  States 
for  wildlife  restoration  and  public 
hunting  purposes. 

Habitat  improvements  resulting 
from  Pittman-Robertson  projects, 
benefitting  practically  every  spe- 
cies of  game  animal,  now  cover 
vast  areas  of  public  and  private 
lands.  Land  acquisition  has  made 
the  intensive  development  and 
preservation  of  suitable  wildlife 
habitat  possible  and  has  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  need  and 
mounting  demand  for  public  hunt- 
ing opportunities  as  the  Nation's 
population  increases. 

Projects  now  in  operation  range 
from  acquisition  and  development 
of  wetlands,  acquisition  and  im- 
provement of  winter  ranges  for 
big  game,  access  to  public  hunt- 
ing grounds,  habitat  improvement 
for  farm  game,  and  research  on 
virtually  all  species  of  game. 

As  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  President 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute stated  in  his  book,  Wildlife 
Management:  "This  legislation 
has  produced  the  first  semblance 
of  a  national  wildlife  program  in 
history  .  .  .  and  ...  in  fact,  as  time 
passes,  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
significant  conservation  legisla- 
tion that  has  passed  the  Congress 
in  many  years." 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
hunter  and  the  sportsman  through 
payment  of  excise  taxes  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  and  by 
the  purchase  of  hunting  licenses 
is  responsible  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Pittman-Robertson 
program.  Since  the  hunter  pays 
the  bill,  he  is  entitled  to  harvest 
the  benefits — and  he  does. 

P-R  Research  Highlights 

Wildlife  crops  of  the  future  will 
be  largely  dependent  upon  the  ef- 
forts expended  on  research.  Stud- 
ies of  wildlife  conservation  prob- 
lems were  given  a  tremendous 
financial  boost  by  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  program.  Fund  obliga- 
tions for  wildlife  research  since 


Research  has  shown  that  habitat  improve- 
ment to  create  food  and  cover  provides  far 
more  hunting:  than  artificial  propagation. 
Shown  are  shrub  and  sericea  lespedeza. 


1938  total  more  than  $43,438,000 
or  23.3  percent  of  all  restoration 
activities. 

Outstanding  accomplishments 
were  made  possible  through  this 
program  by  focusing  attention  and 
response  to  the  needs  of  research 
into  the  problems  of  wildlife  man- 
agement. Research  has  been  ac- 
complished on  virtually  every  spe- 
cies of  wild  birds  and  mammals. 
About  4,750  publications,  ranging 
from  1-page  leaflets  to  500-page 
books,  have  been  published  as  a 
result  of  research.  These  are  of 
tremendous  value  in  managing  the 
resource.  The  Pittman-Robertson 
program  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  training  and  use  of 
professional  biologists  by  State 
game  departments. 

Results  of  field  studies  brought 
about  a  radical  change  in  stocking 
programs  involving  artificially 
reared  birds.  Investigations  show- 
ed repeatedly  that  very  few  such 


releases  survived  long  enough  to 
either  reach  the  hunter's  bag  or  to 
affect  the  wild  population  by  aug- 
menting the  next  year's  breeding 
stock.  Habitat  improvement  to 
create  better  food  and  cover  con- 
ditions generally  has  become  the 
replacement  for  artificial  propa- 
gation. 

The  old  concept  that  predators 
were  a  major  cause  of  game  pop- 
ulation declines  was  largely  refut- 
ed as  the  results  of  detailed  life 
history  and  food  habits  research 
became  available.  Effects  of  bird 
and  mammal  predation  were 
found  to  run  the  gamut  from  ben- 
eficial to  destructive.  Adequate 
control  could  therefore  be  accom- 
plished on  a  selective  basis  rather 
than  on  more  costly,  widespread 
control  not  based  on  established 
need.  State  budgeting  has  benefit- 
ed from  findings  that  bounty  pay- 
ments are  not  effective  in  sub- 
stantially reducing  predators. 

Studies  have  indicated  the  de- 
sirability of  harvesting  doe  deer 
and  in  some  cases  two  or  more 
deer  annually  per  hunter  when 
the  herd  size  is  in  excess  of  that 
which  the  range  will  support. 

Pittman-Robertson  research  has 
demonstrated  waterfowl  habitat 
can  be  improved  through  control 
and  manipulation  of  water  levels. 
Planned  fluctuation  of  water  lev- 
els in  mosquito  problem  areas  can 
effectively  retard  the  reproduc- 
tion of  obnoxious  mosquitoes  and 
be  beneficial  to  game  in  contrast 
to  harmful  mosquito  control  meth- 
ods employing  widespread  use  of 


DEAR  SIRS:  Thought  your  readers  might 
be  interested  in  this  photo.  At  the  time 
other  Canadian  geese  were  heading  north 
to  raise  their  young,  this  pair  chose  a 


Mecklenburg  County  farm  pond.  Both 
birds  fly  well.  Their  five  eggs  were  laid 
and  hatched  in  June.  J.  W.  WHITESIDE, 
JR.,  CHARLOTTE. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


John  H.  Forbes,  Jr. 

The  Currituck  County  wildlife 
protector,  John  H.  Forbes,  Jr., 
was  born  in  Currituck  County  on 
January  31,  1932.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Griggs  School,  Poplar  Branch, 
North  Carolina.  He  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  on  January  1, 
1951,  and  served  at  Virginia 
Beach,  Kill  Devil  Hills,  and  aboard 
the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Ingram 
before  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge in  1954. 

Forbes  was  employed  as  a  wild- 
life protector  in  Currituck  County 


in  October,  1954,  after  completing 
the  Pre-Service  Training  School 
for  Wildlife  Protectors  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  in  Chapel 
Hill.  He  has  completed  five  In- 
Service  Training  Schools  since  his 
employment  with  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

Forbes  is  married  to  the  former 
Fay  Webb  of  South  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Tracy.  The  family  attends  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Moyock, 
where  they  reside. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JUNE 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    32,474 

Total  prosecutions    825 

Total  convictions    815 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  5 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  4 

Total  cases  dismissed    1 

Total  fines  collected   $2,608.00 

Total  costs  collected  $6,299.50 
BOATING: 

Boats  checked    5,389 

Total  prosecutions    450 

Total  convictions    435 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  7 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  8 
Total  fines  collected  $1,333.25 
Total  costs  collected   $3,701.74 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of 
the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


drainage  or  insecticides. 

Population  and  habitat  studies 
made  in  the  early  days  of  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  program  revealed 
shocking  situations  with  some 
species.  The  white-tailed  deer,  elk, 
antelope,  bighorn  sheep,  and  bea- 
ver had  been  extirpated  over  large 
sections  of  their  former  range. 
Studies  recommended  habitat  im- 
provement measures  and  restock- 
ing programs.  Phenomenal  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved. 

So  There! 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  your  February  issue  in 
"Crackshots  and  Backlashes"  a  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton from  Virgina  wrote  about  the  flavor 
of  soybeans  in  quail.  I  disagree  with  him, 
and  think  yellow  soybeans  are  one  of  the 
best  quail  foods  there  is.  Around  here  we 
have  three  or  four  times  as  many  quail 
since  farmers  have  been  planting  soy- 
beans, and  leaving  some  for  the  birds. 

The  black  beans  are  not  as  good  as  the 
yellow  ones  because  they  fall  out  of  the 
pod  in  the  fall.  Some  of  the  yellow  beans 
are  still  in  the  pods  as  late  as  March  and 
that  is  the  time  when  a  lot  of  the  quail 


food  is  scarce.  Keep  up  the  good  work  in 
wildlife.  HARRIS  ALLEN,  DRAPER. 

Self-seeding  soybeans  are  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  as  far  as 
quail  management  is  concerned, 
and  like  most  innovations,  have 
apparently  started  a  mild  contro- 
versy. 

Not  Gone  Cats? 

DEAR  SIRS:  Speaking  of  the  mountain 
lion  on  the  back  cover  of  the  June  Wildlife 
magazine,  I  saw  one  three  years  ago  going 
across  Mt.  Pisgah  on  the  Haywood  Coun- 
ty side.  Then  last  summer  our  family  went 
to  Wolf  Lake  in  Jackson  County,  and  up 
above  Lake  Toxaway  we  saw  another  one, 
and  don't  tell  me  they  were  wild  cats — 
for  these  were  too  big  and  just  like  a 
mother  lion,  and  their  color  was  between 
a  red  and  blond.  MRS.  MAYE  SMATH- 
ERS,  PISGAH  FOREST. 
DEAR  SIRS:  In  the  June  issue  of  Wildlife 
I  noticed  a  picture  of  a  mountain  lion 
(Felis  couguar),  and  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  "originally  statewide,  and  now  ap- 
parently extinct  with  the  last  one  reported 
in  1886,  near  Highlands,  North  Carolina." 
I  have  many  friends  who  live  in  the  Yel- 
low Mountain  section  near  Highlands,  a 


section  which  is  very  remote  and  moun- 
tainous. These  people  say  they  have  seen 
panthers  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
have  seen  their  tracks  and  heard  their 
screams,  and  are  generally  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  extinct. 

If  the  panther  is  the  same  animal  as 
the  Felis  couguar,  it  would  seem  that  your 
latest  reports  on  it  could  stand  revision  or 
at  least  re-examination.  THOMAS  H. 
FERGUSON,  ASHEVILLE. 

Dollars  and  Sense? 

DEAR  SIRS:  As  a  boat  owner  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  conditions  of  the  Wild- 
life fishing  and  access  area  in  Iredell 
County. 

About  two  years  ago  I  bought  a  boat 
and  registered  it  with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  This  is  fine.  The 
requirements  with  the  registration  are 
fine,  but  does  it  cost  three  dollars  a  year 
for  me  to  be  inspected  two  or  three  times? 

This  is  the  only  visual  benefit  I  have 
received.  We  still  have  the  same  old  piers, 
the  same  poison  ivy,  and  the  same  crowd- 
ed conditions  that  were  there  before  this 
boat  registration  fee  began. 

The  wildlife  protector  is  on  the  job 
helping  to  keep  boating  safe  by  checking 
equipment.  I  feel  that  there  could  be  many 
more  improvements  made  to  our  area.  To 
my  knowledge  nothing  more  has  been 
done.  Why?  LYNN  DYSON,  STATES- 
VILLE. 

State  law  prohibits  the  use  of 
boat  registration  fees  for  purposes 
other  than  boating  safety  enforce- 
ment, safety  education,  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Wow! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  know  if  you 
could  possibly  stock  animals  such  as  the 
grizzly  bear  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park.  Also,  other  animals 
such  as  the  American  bison,  the  elk, 
mountain  lion,  and  the  gray  fox.  Please 
bring  these  animals  back  to  North  Caro- 
lina. If  you  allow  them  to  build  that 
stupid  jet  air  base  at  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet,  do  you  realize  that  it  will  kill  all 
the  game?  Please  print  my  request  in  the 
next  Wildlife  magazine.  M  A  N  L  E  Y 
FULLER,  III,  HICKORY. 

Some  of  these  animals  could  be 
stocked,  but  the  success  of  such 
stocking  would  be  doubtful,  and 
the  desirability  of  some  would  be 
questionable. 

Great  Guns! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  certainly  appreciate  your 
sending  copies  of  Wildlife  in  which  my 
article  on  firearms  legislation  appears. 

There  is,  however,  one  major  discrep- 
ancy in  this  article;  I  am  not  an  attorney! 

I  had  tried  to  make  this  point  clear  in 
all  of  my  discussions  with  your  staff  as 
well  as  in  correspondence.  Frankly,  I  had 
thought  I  would  hear  from  you  as  to  the 
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A  copperhead  inches  across  a  Wake  County 
road.  The  cool  nights  of  fall  put  snakes 
on  the  move  to  find  places  of  hibernation 


,    "V..  "  .   ,  . 
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Jack  Dermid 

before  the  first  frost.  They  are  hard  to 
see  among  fallen  leaves,  and  hunters  in 
snake  country  should  keep  their  eyes  open. 


acceptability  of  this  article  prior  to  its  be- 
ing published. 

My  interest  in  firearms  stems  from 
shooting  as  a  hobby;  hunting  as  well  as 
competitive  shooting.  I  have  been  active 
in  the  Charlotte  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  and 
the  North  Carolina  Rifle  and  Pistol  As- 
sociation for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
held  offices  in  both  organizations;  I  am 
also  a  life  member  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Thank  you  for  the  elevation  to  Attorney 
but  I  believe  some  of  my  friends  in  the 
legal  profession  may  think  I  have  taken 
the  easy  way,  that  is  to  say,  "without  due 
process." 

I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  correct  this 
before  I  am  drawn  and  quartered! 
CHARLIE  SAYRES,  CHARLOTTE. 

A  search  of  our  archives  has 
failed  to  disclose  any  documentary 
reason  for  elevating  Mr.  Sayres  to 
the  status  of  "attorney."  His  arti- 
cle (see  July  1962  issue)  and  the 
foregoing  letter,  however,  put  him 
on  an  intellectual  level  with  the 
best  of  barristers,  where  thinking 
is  concerned,  and  the  readability 
of  both  puts  him  on  an  even  high- 
er plane. 

Due,  or  undue  process,  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  all  firearms 
is  a  subject  worth  thinking  about, 
writing  about,  and  doing  some- 
thing about.  And  sentences  end- 
ing with  prepositions  be  hanged. 
Now,  barristers,  would  you  like 
to  be  heard  from? 
DEAR  SIRS:  Reference  is  made  to  Mr. 
Charlie  Sayres'  article  in  the  July  Wildlife 
advocating  a  uniform  state  pistol  law. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  common 
sense  proposal  after  the  recent  rash  of 
crackpot  schemes.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  advocate  this  course  of  action, 
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and  that  you  will  have  space  to  report 
developments. 

If  we  work  hard  and  carefully,  we 
might  be  able  to  get  a  law  which  would 
deter  crime,  and  yet  allow  us  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  Constitutional  rights. 

You  undoubtedly  realize  that  a  large 
percentage  of  your  readers  have  a  vital 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  that  they 
appreciate  well-informed  efforts  to  pro- 
mote good  laws.  You  are  assured  of  the 
approval  and  support  of  a  large  number 
of  pistol  shooters.  Two  people  called  the 
article  to  my  attention  before  8:30  this 
morning. 

We  are  with  you.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  DARREL  PEELER,  LEXING- 
TON. 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  want  to  commend  Charlie 
Sayres  and  your  staff  for  the  article  con- 
cerning the  N.  C.  State  Pistol  Laws.  The 
public  needs  more  of  these  articles  so  they 
can  actually  see  how  the  honest  law  abid- 
ing citizen  who  likes  to  hunt,  target  shoot, 
and  collect  guns  is  gready  penalized.  The 
old  familiar  excuse  (to  keep  the  pistol  out 
of  the  criminal's  hands)  is  still  used  by 


some  of  our  lawmakers  who  are  uninform- 
ed as  to  how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  pistol 
without  a  permit  if  one  so  desires.  I  have 
seen  pistols  change  hands  many  times 
without  permits.  I  personally  believe  that 
stricter  gun  laws  will  never  cure  the 
under  the  table  methods  of  obtaining 
pistols.  There  are  many  states  which  one 
can  go  into  and  purchase  a  pistol  with  no 
questions  asked,  direcdy  off  the  counter 
of  a  retail  store.  There  is  one  right  on  our 
border  which  only  requires  your  name 
and  address.  We  don't  need  gun  registra- 
tion laws  in  North  Carolina,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  U.  S.  as  they  are  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution. 

I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Sayres  that  re- 
strictive gun  laws  disarm  honest  citizens 
while  it  has  very  little  effect  on  criminals 
who  have  their  own  methods  of  obtaining 
arms.  The  Communists  also  rejoice  to  see 
these  bogus  gun  laws  enforced  and  im- 
posed on  our  citizens,  and  are  we  going 
to  stand  idle  while  these  people  keep 
making  these  laws?  Write  your  legislators 
and  let  them  know  your  opinions.  CHAR- 
LES D.  CATON,  GRANTSBORO. 
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WHICH  WILL  IT  BE? 


Will  you  bring  your  trophy  safely  out 
of  the  woods  or  will  your  hunting  com- 
panions bring  you  out?  Foolish  question? 
No,  indeed.  If  you  toss  your  deer  over 
your  shoulders  or  carry  it  high  on  a 
sapling,  a  trigger-happy  character  may 
blast  away  without  really  looking.  It's 
happened  before.  So  drag  that  deer  out 
and  make  a  lot  noise  at  the  same  time! 
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This  month's  cover  subject,  the 
gray  squirrel,  becomes  fair  game  for 

many  Tarheel  gunners   very   soon.  (rrflH  \(mmkA 

This  bushy  tail  is  on  the  lookout  ^P!*\ 
from  a  limb  of  a  dogwood  tree.  The 
bright  red   berries  are   sometimes  ■ 
used  as  food  by  squirrels  and  a  few  ™» 
song  birds. 

The  golden  autumn  season  ushers 
in  Nature's  harvest  time,  and  wild- 
life is  one  of  the  crops  to  be  taken. 
It  is  now  that  the  true  meaning  of 
conservation  —  wise  use  —  takes  on 
new  significance.  To  use  wisely 
Nature's  crops  is  the  measure  of  a  real  sportsman. 

When  you  take  to  the  field  this  season,  be  sure  of  your  target.  Be 
careful.  Painting  by  Duane  Raver. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*  *  * 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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No  game  bird  or  animal  is  worth  the  risk  of  killing  or  crippl- 
ing another  hunter.  Always  be  sure  what  is  behind  your  target. 


|  HE  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina  are  again  preparing  for 
another  hunting  season.  It  is  hoped  that  each  who  reads 
this  report  may  recognize  some  error  of  his  way,  and  be- 
come aware  of  the  cold  fact  that  accidents  can  occur  during 
hunting  experiences. 

As  yet,  we  have  no  exact  way  of  determining  the  casualty 
rate  among  all  our  hunters,  but  this  report  includes  over 
97  percent  of  all  hunting  accidents  that  occurred  during  the 
1961-1962  season  in  North  Carolina. 

Since  we  had  51  accidents  reported  and  recorded — forty- 
two  non-fatal  and  nine  fatal — among  the  387,000  licensed 
hunters  last  season,  we  can  project  one  reported  accident 
per  8,000  hunters  and  one  fatality  per  45,000  licensed  hunt- 
ers. Hunting  casualties,  actually  are  not  numerous  whether 
you  look  at  the  actual  numbers  or  the  casualty  rate.  Further 

Watch  your  footing  at  all  times.  If  you  do  fall,  don't  throw 
your  gun  down.  You  must  control  the  direction  of  the  muzzle. 


considering  the  provisions  under  which  some  people  may 
legally  hunt  without  a  license,  hunting  continues  to  be — 
statistically  speaking — a  remarkably  safe  sport. 

Armed  and  Dangerous 

Hunting  is  unlike  any  other  sport:  the  participants  go  about 
their  sport  armed  with  an  instrument  designed  to  kill.  By 
taking  a  positive  approach  we  realize  that  a  shotgun  or  rifle 
is  just  as  safe  as  an  automobile  or  airplane,  for  example. 
Neither  means  of  transportation  is  dangerous  when  still;  nor 
is  a  firearm  dangerous  when  in  proper  storage.  And  just  as 
a  careless  or  irresponsible  driver  can  turn  a  safe  automobile 
into  a  lethal  weapon,  so  can  a  careless  or  irresponsible  hunter 
cause  tragedy  with  his  gun. 

In  reviewing  how  hunting  accidents  take  place,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  support  our  contention  that  substantially 
all  are  caused  by  carelessness,  improper  use  of  the  weapon, 
or  inexperience.  One  accident  is  one  too  many.  The  word 
"accident"  implies  that  something  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed. 

As  in  the  past  seasons,  one  casualty  in  every  five  or  six 
was  fatal,  and  a  shooter  injured  some  other  person  in  three 
of  every  five  casualties.  In  a  few  less  than  half  of  the  reported 
accidents,  the  shooter  fired  intentionally  and  unfortunately 
bagged  his  victim;  while  in  the  other  half,  the  shooter  did 
not  intend  for  his  gun  to  go  off. 

Here  is  a  descriptive  tabulation  of  how  our  casualties 
occurred: 

Intentional  Discharge:      Nonfatal  -  Fatal    Percent  of  Total 

Victim  moved  in  line  of  fire  3-0  5.9 
Victim  covered  by  shooter  7-1  15.7 

Victim  out-of-sight  of  shooter  6-1  13.4 
Victim  mistaken  for  game  4-1  9.8 

Unintentional  Discharge:  Nonfatal  -  Fatal  Percent  of  Total 
Shooter  stumbled  or  fell  4-0  7.8 

Clubbing  game  2-0  3.9 
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Trigger  caught  in  object 

1-0 

2.0 

Removing  weapon  from  car 

1-0 

2.0 

Weapon  falling  from  insecure  rest 

2-2 

7.8 

Horseplay 

1-2 

5.9 

Crossing  fence,  etc. 

3-1 

7.8 

Loading  and  putting  on  safety 

2-0 

3.9 

L'cicciive  wcdpuii 

1  -u 

L..\) 

Unknown 

3-1 

7.8 

Others 

2-0 

3.9 

Any  Pattern? 

There  is  no  major  pattern  of  casualties  as  the  variety  of 
unintentional  discharges  show.  In  these  though,  there  was 
a  common  factor — the  shooter's  weapon  was  loaded  when 
it  should  not  have  been. 

Of  the  eighty  shooters  whose  weapon  fired  the  wounding 
shot,  and  the  victims  who  were  injured,  there  is  a  similarity 
in  many  respects.  They  were  all  male,  none  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicants  or  drugs,  and  all  were  licensed,  except 
the  sixteen  who  were  under  the  required  age  to  possess  a 
license. 

Only  40  percent  of  the  shooters  were  teen-agers.  The 
victims  of  hunting  accidents  were  slightly  older.  The  youngest 
shooter  was  nine,  the  oldest  sixty-six,  and  both  were  self- 
inflicted  injuries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  52  percent 
of  the  shooters  had  over  ten  years  hunting  experience,  24 
percent  had  between  three  and  five  years,  and  12  percent 
had  less  than  one  year's  experience. 

Target? 

What  were  the  casualties  hunting  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident? Squirrels — 19,  rabbit,  deer,  quail — 8  each,  dove — 3, 
grouse — 1,  and  4  listed  as  unknown.  Small  game  hunters  com- 
prised 83  percent  of  the  total. 

This  report  (as  did  last  season's)  shows  the  weapon  most 
used  when  an  accident  occurred  was  the  shotgun — 46;  follow- 


Never  do  this!  When  you  cross  a  fence,  unload  the  gun,  place 
it  on  the  ground,  action  open,  then  get  through  or  over  fence. 


It's  so  easy  to  rest  the  guns  against  the  car.  But  it's  eas- 
ier to  bump  them  down,  causing  them  to  fire  when  they  hit. 


ed  by  the  rifle — 4;  and  handgun — I. 

Early  in  the  Season 

Since  the  seasons  on  different  species  open  on  different 
dates,  and  vary  with  some  species  as  to  the  location  in  the 
state,  the  common  starting  point  to  choose  when  casualties 
occur  is  in  relation  to  when  the  season  opens  on  individual 
species  and  for  particular  locations.  Three  accidents  happen- 
ed on  an  opening  day;  by  the  end  of  the  second  day  there 
were  five.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  there  had  been  fifteen, 
second  week  twenty-three,  and  by  the  end  of  a  month  there 
had  been  thirty-seven  accidents.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth 
hunting  season  week  all  but  five  casualties  had  happened.  Our 
1961-62  hunting  season  was  twenty-three  weeks  with  137 
shooting  days.  So  approximately  90  percent  of  the  accidents 
happened  within  the  first  third  of  the  open  season. 

Again  fatigue  may  have  entered  into  the  hunting  picture 
since  twenty-four  of  the  thirty-nine  accidents  which  happened 
between  noon  and  6:00  p.m.  occurred  between  4:00  and  6:00 
p.m. 

Eight-four  percent  of  the  accidents  happened  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  yards  or  less  of  the  muzzle;  this  is  forty-three  ac- 
cidents. We  feel  that  such  a  casualty-distance  relationship 
indicates  that  the  shotgun  is  just  as  dangerous  as  a  rifle  and 
vice  versa,  because  most  accidents  happen  at  close  range. 

There  are  multitudes  of  accidents  that  can  befall  the 
human  being;  but  hunting  accidents  are  far  down  the  list.  It 
is  tragic  when  a  hunting  fatality  occurs,  and  too  often  the 
accident  would  have  been  prevented  had  common  sense  about 
safety  been  used. 

Let's  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  hunting  accidents 
this  season.  If  each  reader  of  this  article  will  tell  fifteen  other 
people  to  (1)  treat  every  gun  as  if  it  were  loaded,  (2)  always 
point  the  muzzle  in  a  safe  direction  at  all  times,  and  (3)  to 
be  sure  of  the  target  and  what's  behind  it — we  will  have 
informed  over  1,000,000  people  of  our  state  of  the  basic 
rules  of  hunter  safety. 
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Fifteen 
Little  Hunters 

ThESE  hunting  accidents,  although  they  may  seem  odd, 
unusual,  silly,  stupid,  or  just  plain  tragic,  all  occurred  in  our 
state  last  hunting  season. 

•  Victim  started  to  cross  a  fence  with  a  cocked  shotgun, 
in  pursuit  of  game,  pulled  the  gun  after  him  and  caught  the 
trigger  on  a  wire.  Fatal. 

•  Victim  wandered  off  his  deer  stand  into  the  woods;  he 
was  mistaken  for  a  deer.  Painful  removal  of  buckshot  from 
the  left  shoulder. 

•  Shooter  was  standing  about  five  yards  in  back  of  the 
victim  sitting  on  a  log.  A  deer  walked  up  about  twenty-five 
yards  away,  putting  the  victim  in  the  line  of  fire.  The  victim 
shot  the  deer  first  and  started  to  stand  up  when  the  shooter 
shot  and  hit  the  victim's  left  hand.  Several  fingers  missing. 

•  Hunter  was  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  logging  road  and 
the  bank  caved-in  causing  the  hunter  to  fall.  Nasty  hole 
through  left  foot. 

•  Victim  had  been  squirrel  hunting  with  father,  and  shot- 
gun had  been  placed  against  the  barn;  defective  gun  fell  to 
the  ground  and  discharged.  Fatal. 

•  Victim  was  fishing.  The  shooter  drifted  down  the  creek 
in  a  boat  and  mistook  a  movement  in  the  brush  at  the  base 
of  a  tree  for  a  squirrel.  Peppered  with  shot. 

•  Victim  was  hit  when  his  buddy  loaded  his  gun  and  upon 
closing  the  action,  the  gun  went  off.  Perforated  left  arm 
and  chest. 

•  Didn't  know  the  gun  was  loaded;  had  no  experience  in 
handling  firearms.  Fatal. 

•  Victim  was  carrying  shotgun  in  left  hand,  carried  pistol 
on  right  side  in  holster.  Changed  shotgun  to  right  hand  but 
inadvertantly  hit  hammer  of  pistol  causing  it  to  fire.  Sore  leg. 

•  Victim  was  crossing  three-strand  barbed  wire  fence  with 
loaded  gun  in  hand.  Jumped  from  top  strand  striking  gun  butt 
against  the  ground;  gun  went  off.  Loss  of  eye  and  twenty- 
five  sutures  in  cheek  and  jaw. 

•  Weapon  fell  from  insecure  rest.  Survived  bullet  between 
eyes  that  came  out  four  inches  above  where  it  went  in. 

•  Victim  carrying  his  dead  deer  out  of  the  woods,  shooter 
heard  sound  and  saw  moving  object  and  fired.  Fatal. 

•  Victim  was  walking  along  carrying  a  loaded  shotgun 
over  his  shoulder  holding  the  muzzle  with  one  hand.  As  the 
gun  swung  behind  him  he  alternately  cocked  and  released 
the  hammer  with  the  other  hand.  While  releasing  the  hammer, 
his  finger  slipped  and  the  hammer  fell  too  hard;  shot  in  base 
of  skull.  Fatal. 

•  Shooter  flushed  a  single  bird  and  fired  while  swinging 
on  bird.  Didn't  see  the  victim.  Eighty-two  shot  in  left  shoulder 
and  back,  thirty-six  shot  in  face  and  neck. 

•  Removing  a  loaded  gun  muzzle-first  from  back  seat  of 
his  car.  Right  leg  amputated  above  the  knee. 

•  Are  you  next? 


Nags  Head  Fresh 

by  Arthur  W.  Dickson 
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1 1  ERE'S  one  for  the  fisherman  desiring  a  little  variety 
in  his  angling.  This  pond  is  nestled  in  the  sand  dunes  of 
North  Carolina's  famed  Outer  Banks  just  a  short  distance 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Roanoke  Sound.  It  might  be 
described  as  a  largemouth  bass  stronghold  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  domain  of  his  salty  cousins. 

The  Fresh  Pond  is  a  natural  sink  in  the  sand  and  has  filled 
with,  as  its  name  implies,  fresh  water.  There  are  no  per- 
manent inlets  or  outlets  and  the  water  level  remains  almost 
constant.  The  pond  has  a  surface  area  of  35.5  acres. 

The  pond  is  relatively  free  from  snags,  stumps  and  other 
obstacles,  so  that  just  about  any  type  of  stable  boat  can  be 
used  successfully.  As  an  added  attraction,  the  bottom  slopes 
gradually  so  that  fishermen  can  wade  it  easily. 

Weekend  anglers  can  expect  considerable  competition  from 
water  skiers  and  boat  riders  during  the  summer  months.  Best 
fishing  during  these  months  is  during  early  morning  or  late 
evening  when  the  skiers  are  not  out  in  force  and  there's 
plenty  of  room  for  all. 

Access 

The  pond  is  located  on  the  Dare  County's  Outer  Banks  at 
Nags  Head,  N.  C,  just  two  miles  south  of  the  Wright 
Memorial  where  the  towns  of  Nags  Head  and  Kill  Devil  Hills 
join.  It  is  about  one-half  mile  west  of  U.  S.  Route  158.  An 
unnamed  paved  road  leads  you  almost  to  the  pond  edge.  At 
times,  the  sand  trail  between  the  road  and  the  pond  is  soft 
and  it's  difficult  to  get  boats  and  trailers  to  the  water,  so 


KILL  DEVIL  HILLS 
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Legend  has  it  that  a  giant  sea 
monster  jumped  in  the  surf 
near  Nags  Head  eons  ago, 
splashing  water  back  of  dunes. 
The  result  was  the  slowly  dis- 
tilled fresh  ponds  tucked  in 
the  bright  sand. 


take  along  the  lightest  boat  available. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  picturesque  little  pond  is 
its  sheltered  location.  Fishermen  on  the  Outer  Banks  find  this 
protected  spot  a  good  place  to  try  when  heavy  weather  blows 
them  off  the  beach  or  bay. 

Located  nearby  are  several  other  smaller  fresh-water 
ponds  which  are  probably  of  similar  origin.  The  entire  com- 
plex of  ponds  seems  to  belong  to  a  totally  different  world, 
far  from  the  roaring  surf.  Some  are  less  than  a  half  an  acre 
and  are  fringed  with  vegetation  of  all  sorts.  Access  here  is 
quite  difficult  and  you  may  be  wise  to  stick  to  the  main 
pond  for  your  fishing.  For  side  trips  of  exploring,  these  little 
pot  holes  have  many  possibilities,  however. 

Accommodations 

There's  no  problem  finding  good  food,  lodging  or  tackle  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nags  Head  Fresh  Pond.  The  area  is  mainly 
a  summer  resort  and  all  facilities  are  handy.  The  pond  is  not 
commercialized,  however,  so  no  rental  boats  are  available. 


License  Requirements 

Like  all  inland  public  water  in  North  Carolina,  the  regular 
State  fishing  license  requirements  apply  in  this  pond.  These 
licenses  are  available  at  many  business  establishments  in  the 
area. 

Fish  Populations 

Largemouth  bass  is  "king"  in  Fresh  Pond.  As  far  as  preda- 
tors go,  they  are  the  dominant  species.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion, white  perch  are  the  most  abundant  fish  present  with  blue- 
gills  coming  next  in  numbers.  There  are  some  extra  large 
white  perch  present.  Most  of  the  bluegills  are  small  but 
there  are  enough  of  the  "keepers"  around  to  keep  the  pan- 
fish  angler  content. 

Black  crappie  at  one  time  were  extremely  abundant  and 
some  fabulous  catches  of  "dinner  plate  size"  fish  have  been 
reported.  This  species  is  still  present  in  small  numbers  but 
does  not  contribute  much  to  the  angler's  creel.  Black  crappie 
populations  often  are  cyclic  so  they  may  become  abundant 
again. 

Along  with  the  game  fish,  gizzzard  shad  and  longnose  gar 
are  found  in  some  numbers.  Fisheries  surveys  have  shown 
that  the  shad  form  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  preda- 
tor species. 

The  spawning  potential  of  the  forage  and  pan  fishes  is 
very  high  and  overpopulations  of  bluegill,  white  perch  and 
gizzard  shad  would  surely  result  without  the  presence  of  the 
big  and  hungry  predators.  The  gar,  while  not  important  to 
the  angler  from  the  standpoint  of  game  fish,  does  contribute 
to  the  overall  fishery  and  fish  population  balance.  Next  time 
you  are  "North  Carolina  coasting"  in  the  Nags  Head  area, 
visit  the  Fresh  Pond  for  a  change  of  pace. 


Standard  travel  means  among  the  dunes  is  the  Jeep.  The 
soft  sand  can  be  a  real  problem  in  navigating  the  trails  that 
connect  the  network  of  fresh-water  ponds  in  this  area.  The 


water  is  almost  always  clear,  although  it  may  be  stained 
from  the  vegetation  nearby.  Fishing  is  like  it  is  everywhere, 
sometimes  good,  often  slow.  You  can  depend  on  the  scenery. 


State  News  Bureau 
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fc#  UDDENLY  being  confronted  with  a  live  rattlesnake  while 
walking  through  a  pine  flatwood  in  the  coastal  plain  or 
strolling  along  a  winding,  mountain  trail  in  the  Great  Smokies 
is  a  rare  experience  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Yet  few  persons 
can  actually  appreciate  this  picture  of  reptilian  splendor  even 
though,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  unique  creature  is 
far  from  being  a  diabolical  beast  seeking  only  to  destroy.  It 
is,  instead,  as  much  a  part  of  nature's  scheme  as  the  quail  or 
the  white-tailed  deer  and  as  truly  American  as  the  eagle, 
asking  but  to  "lie  untrodden  in  the  sun"  and  live  its  life  in 
peace. 

Although  unquestionably  dangerous  and  a  menace  to 
man  where  the  two  occur  together  in  numbers  (a  rare  situation 
nowadays),  the  rattler  employs  its  long  fangs  and  powerful 
venom  only  to  secure  food  and  for  self  protection.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  always  possible  for  one  to  realize  that  he  is 
provoking  a  snake.  A  rattlesnake  coiled  quietly  in  a  cane 
thicket  may  be  stepped  on  before  being  seen;  a  hand  or  foot 
may  unknowingly  be  placed  too  close  to  a  concealed  snake; 
a  child,  unaware  of  the  danger  involved,  may  try  to  pick  up 
a  rattler.  Therefore,  it  is  usually  wise  that  all  venomous 
snakes  be  eliminated  whenever  discoverd  in  close  proximity 
to  human  dwellings,  recreation  areas,  and  similar  places. 

Unique  in  the  Americas 

Rattlesnakes,  represented  by  some  ninety-five  species  and 
subspecies,  are  found  only  in  the  Americas,  ranging  from 
southern  Canada  to  Brazil  and  Argentina.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Maine  and  Delaware,  each  state  in  the  union  has 
one  or  more  forms  and  Arizona  heads  the  list  with  seventeen 
different  types.  Four  species  and  subspecies  occur  in  North 
Carolina  and  these  are  generally  found  either  in  the  western 
mountains  or  in  the  coastal  plain  forests.  There  are,  however, 


North  Carolina 
Rattlesnakes 

by  William  M.  Palmer  and  Thomas  L.  Quay 

North  Carolina  State  College 
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several  localities  in  the  wilder  sections  of  the  piedmont, 
especially  in  the  upper  portion,  where  rattlers  are  commonly 
found. 

The  Rattle 

The  origin  of  the  rattle  is  not  definitely  known  and  a 
discussion,  or  even  a  mere  listing,  of  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  postulated  would  occupy  more  space  than 
is  available  here;  suffice  to  say  that  this  amazing  structure 
readily  identifies  the  rattlesnakes  from  all  closely  related 
forms  and  it  is  found  in  no  other  group  of  snakes. 

The  rattle  is  sounded  as  a  warning  device,  a  method  ap- 
parently intended  for  the  protection  of  the  snake  rather  than 
of  the  trespasser.  Although  possibly  effective  against  many 
animals,  the  rattle  is  usually  a  detriment  when  employed  in 
the  presence  of  man.  The  rattle  is  not  sounded  during  court- 
ship behavior  or  while  stalking  prey,  but  only  when  the  snake 
is  disturbed  by  intruders. 

The  age-old  "new  rattle  each  year"  belief  is  false  since  a 
segment  is  added  each  time  the  snake  sheds  its  skin,  a  process 
occurring  several  times  each  year.  Except  in  young  rattle- 
snakes, the  rattle  is  seldom  complete  and  many  large  snakes 
have  relatively  short,  broken  strings. 

Food 

Rattlesnakes  rival  rat  snakes  and  kingsnakes  as  destroyers 
of  harmful  rodents  and,  were  it  not  for  their  poison,  most 
rattlers  would  rank  high  on  the  list  of  beneficial  species. 
Juveniles  and  some  smaller  forms  such  as  the  pigmy  rattler 
feed  upon  lizards,  frogs,  and  small  snakes  as  well  as  the 
young  of  smaller  mammals.  Adult  rabbits  are  regularly  con- 
sumed by  the  big  eastern  diamondback,  and  we  once  removed 
the  body  of  a  large,  long-tailed  weasel  from  a  five  foot 
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specimen  of  this  species.  Ground  nesting  birds  are  occasional- 
ly preyed  upon  by  some  rattlers  but,  as  a  general  rule,  most 
of  the  larger  rattlesnakes  feed  mainly  upon  rats,  mice  and 
other  rodents. 

Diamondback  Rattlesnake 

The  largest  and  most  dangerous  of  the  poisonous  snakes 
occurring  in  the  State  is  the  Eastern  Diamondback  Rattle- 
snake Crotalus  adamanteus,  a  formidable  adversary  when 
provoked  and  certainly  one  of  the  world's  most  impressive 
snakes.  The  yellow-bordered,  diamond-shaped,  dark  brown 
blotches  easily  distinguish  this  large  species  which  attains  a 
maximum  length  of  eight  feet.  There  is  an  old  record  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  a  diamondback  killed  near 


What  do  you  see?  A  creature  of  death  and  agony?  Or  do  you 
look  more  closely  and  see  the  majesty  and  silent  nobility  of 
this  diamondback  rattlesnake?  Snakes  are  important  in  Nature. 

Wilmington  which  was  reputed  to  have  measured  seven  feet, 
ten  inches;  however,  specimens  of  such  gigantic  proportions 
are  extremely  rare  and  the  average  length  of  an  adult  is  about 
five  feet. 

In  North  Carolina  the  diamondback  is  found  in  the  lower 
coastal  plain,  ranging  as  far  north  as  Albemarle  Sound. 
Because  of  its  large  size,  nervous  disposition,  and  readiness 
to  sound  the  rattle,  this  form  is  usually  quickly  exterminated 
in  all  but  the  more  remote  areas  where  specimens  show 
a  preference  for  dry,  sandy  situations  such  as  pine  and  wire 
grass  savannahs,  sandhills,  and  light  uplands  known  locally 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  as  "ridges." 

Without  question  this  creature  is  the  most  fearless  and 
courageous  of  our  native  snakes.  When  surprised  in  its 
natural  haunts  this  species  is  quick  to  assume  a  defenive 
coil,  set  the  rattle  to  work,  and  boldly  face  the  intruder.  If 
not  attacked  or  molested  the  snake  will  gradually  back  away, 
but  at  the  same  time  always  facing  its  antagonist, 

Canebrake  Rattlesnake 

The  Canebrake  Rattlesnake,  Crotalus  horridus  atricaudatus, 
is  another  lowland  race  known  locally  in  many  areas  as 
"swamp  rattler."  This  colorful  form  is  characterized  by  a 
background  color  varying  from  brown  or  gray  to  pinkish 
with  dark  brown  or  black  chevron-shaped  crossbands.  A 
reddish  stripe,  about  three  scales  wide,  is  generally  present 
down  the  center  of  of  the  back,  at  least  on  the  forward  por- 
tion. The  largest  canebrake  rattler  personally  measured  was 
five  and  one-half  feet,  but  specimens  slightly  exceeding  six 
feet  have  been  authentically  reported. 
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Most  snakes,  like  this  canebrake  rattler,  strike  only  in  de- 
fense or  when  seeking  food.  The  best  way  to  prevent  snakebite 
is  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  body  out  of  the  snake's  mouth! 

This  rattler  ranges  over  most  of  the  coastal  plain  and 
occasionally  ascends  some  of  the  more  heavily-wooded  river 
basins  into  the  piedmont.  Lowgrounds  and  swampy  areas 
known  as  pocosins,  so  common  through  much  of  eastern 
North  Carolina,  form  favorite  habitats  for  this  snake. 

This  subspecies  is  normally  less  inclined  to  sound  the  rattle 
than  the  big  diamondback,  preferring  to  remain  motionless 
in  an  effort  to  escape  detection  rather  than  "fight  it  out." 
When  disturbed  in  the  wild  most  individuals  choose  to  flee 
from  the  source  of  annoyance,  but  if  all  avenues  of  escape 
are  blocked,  or  should  the  snake  be  thoroughly  agitated,  the 
canebrake  will  fight  valiantly  for  its  life. 

Timber  Rattlesnake 

The  Timber  or  Banded  Rattlesnake,  Crotalus  horridus 
horridus,  is  a  denizen  of  mountain  forests,  often  occurring 
at  elevations  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  is  a  close  relative  of  the  canebrake,  resembling  it  in  tem- 
perament, and  the  two  subspecies  readily  interbreed  where 
their  respective  ranges  overlap  in  some  of  the  wooded  foothill 
sections  of  the  State.  The  timber  is,  however,  usually  a 
smaller  race  than  its  flatwoods'  cousin  and  specimens  ex- 
ceeding four  and  one-half  feet  are  not  common.  There  are 
two  distinct  color  phases  in  this  upland  subspecies:  one  yel- 
lowish with  pronounced  dark  brown  or  black  crossbands; 
the  other  quite  dark,  sometimes  with  the  typical  darker 
markings  virtually  obliterated. 

With  the  advent  of  cool  weather  this  form  returns  from 
spring  and  summer  foraging  to  what  are  referred  to  as  dens. 
These  dens  are  usually  rather  deep  fissures  or  crevices  locat- 
ed in  rocky  outcrops  along  a  hillside,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
snakes  hibernate  through  the  colder  winter  months.  Often  as 
many  as  one  hundred  or  more  individuals  may  congregate 
at  a  single  suitable  den. 

Pigmy  Rattlesnake 

The  Carolina  Pigmy  or  Ground  Rattlesnake,  Sistrurus 
miliarius  miliarius,  is  the  smallest  rattler  in  eastern  North 
America,  reaching  a  maximum  length  of  slightly  over  two 
feet.  North  Carolina  specimens  are  gray,  brown,  or  reddish 
with  dark  brown  blotches  down  the  back;  a  similar  series  of 
smaller  blotches  is  present  along  each  side.  In  many  examples 
there  is  a  conspicuous  russet  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the 
back. 
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Don't  let  the  small  size  of  the  pigmy  rattlesnake  fool  you; 
his  temper  is  often  short  and  his  poison  is  extremely  toxic. 


Pigmy  rattlers  are  inhabitants  of  the  coastal  plain,  ranging 
from  the  "sandhills"  of  Richmond  and  Moore  counties  east 
to  the  coast  and  north  to  the  southern  border  of  Albemarle 
Sound.  Throughout  the  North  Carolina  range  this  form  is 
most  abundant  in  areas  of  longleaf  pine  and  scrub  oak  in 
the  southwestern  and  southeastern  sections  and  long  "ridges" 
in  the  northeastern  flatwoods. 

Although  a  small  snake  with  a  rattle  so  tiny  that  its  sound 
can  be  heard  but  a  few  feet  away,  this  species  is  quick  to 
strike  when  aggravated.  The  venom  is  of  high  toxicity  as  well 
and  consequently  these  little  snakes  should  never  be  under- 
estimated. 


The  chances  of  being  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  are  slight 
even  in  those  few  remaining  areas  where  rattlers  continue  to 
be  relatively  common.  When  afield  in  any  locality  where 
poisonous  snakes  are  known  to  be  present,  the  wise  man  al- 
ways "looks  before  he  leaps."  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  never 
to  place  the  hands  or  feet — or  any  other  part  of  the  body  for 
that  matter — on  or  near  the  ground  without  first  ascertaining 
that  it  is  safe.  Rubber  or  leather  boots,  with  the  trousers  worn 
on  the  outside,  provide  good  protection  and  have  prevented 
effective  bites.  Remember,  a  rattlesnake  once  located  need 
not  be  any  more  dangerous  than  a  harmless  snake! 
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The  Right  to 

BEAR  ARMS 

An  Editorial  from  the  National  Rifle  Association 

There  is  developing  in  America  today  a  situation  which 
can  seriously  affect  the  fundamental  right  of  reputable  citizens 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Due  to  the  strains  of  the  world  situation 
and  our  problems  here  at  home,  there  is  a  growing  sense  of 
fear  and  frustration.  Too  many  people  are  assuming  extreme 
attitudes  and  reactions.  Too  often  those  who  support  or  oppose 
a  particular  idea  or  action  are  designated  communists,  radicals, 
or  fanatics.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  name-calling,  some  of  our 
finest  citizens  and  some  of  our  fundamental  beliefs  are  being 
subjected  to  ridicule  and  misunderstanding.  Already,  those  who 
oppose  the  registration  of  privately  owned  firearms  are  being 
classified  by  some  as  members  of  the  lunatic  fringe  of  society. 

What  do  those  who  propose  the  registration  of  firearms  really 
want?  The  purpose  most  frequently  expressed  has  to  do  with 
the  crime  rate  and  the  desirability  of  keeping  firearms  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  juvenile  delinquents.  The  reasons 
advanced  for  such  a  law  are: 

(1)  to  reduce  crime  by  making  it  more  difficult  for  unde- 
sirables to  obtain  weapons, 

(2)  to  assist  in  solving  crimes  by  making  it  possible  to  trace 
the  weapon  used, 

(3)  to  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals  by  making  it 
possible  to  arrest  persons  found  in  possession  of  un- 
registered weapons, 

(4)  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  minors,  mental  in- 
competents, drug  addicts,  habitual  drunkards,  etc. 

A  firearms  registration  law  will  not  disarm  the  criminal, 
but  such  a  law  will  discourage  the  ownership  of  firearms  by 
reputable  citizens.  By  drying  up  the  market,  such  a  law  forces 
reputable  firearms  manufacturers  into  other  businesses,  there- 
by accelerating  the  disarmament  cycle.  No  legislation  can 
prevent  gangsters  from  securing  and  using  guns,  but  proper 
legislation  can  severely  penalize  the  illegal  use  of  guns  and, 
when  properly  enforced,  can  send  to  prison  for  long  periods 
criminals  who  are  caught  doing  so. 

A  firearms  registration  law  will  not  assist  in  solving  crimes 
by  making  it  possible  to  trace  the  weapons  used  because  crim- 
inals will  not  register  their  guns  and  because  many  of  those 
used  are  stolen  from  legitimate  owners. 

A  firearms  registration  law  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  for 
authority  to  stop  citizens  on  the  street  and  frisk  them  or  to 
search  homes  without  a  warrant.  If  an  enforcement  officer  has 
legal  reason  to  arrest  a  person  or  search  a  home,  he  has 
enough  evidence  to  do  so  on  some  charge  more  serious  than  the 
mere  possession  of  an  unregistered  firearm.  The  desire  to  ap- 
prehend criminals  is  not  justification  for  legislation  which  cir- 
cumvents due  process  of  law  in  order  to  more  easily  obtain 
convictions  or  which  can  make  an  unwitting  violator  of  a 
prudent,  law-abiding  citizen. 

A  firearms  registration  law  will  not  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  minors  or  undesirables  any  more  effectively  than  a 
simple  statute,  already  in  existence  in  most  states,  prohibiting 
the  possession  of  firearms  by  such  persons  or  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  firearms  to  such  persons. 

Regardless  of  the  good  intentions  of  some  advocates,  a  fire- 
arms registration  law  will  create  additional  record  keeping  for 
government  agencies,  play  into  the  hands  of  seekers  for  political 
power,  encourage  stealing  and  bootlegging  of  firearms,  disarm 
reputable  citizens  and  to  that  degree  encourage  criminal 
activities. 

The  registration  of  privately  owned  firearms  is  a  matter  of 
fundamental  principle.  A  person's  position  on  this  issue  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  logic  and  reason,  not  on  emo- 
tional reaction  or  misinformation.  The  gun  owners  and  shooter- 
sportsmen  of  America  are  opposed  to  a  firearms  registration 
law.  They  know  that  crime  cannot  be  eradicated  by  passing 
laws  aimed  at  the  gun.  The  problem  lies  with  the  criminal,  not 
the  firearm.  Let's  have  more  logic  and  reason. 
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Modern  Education 
Comes  Out  For 
Conservation 

l#INCE  we  cannot  teach  all  the  subjects  that  are  worth- 
while, we  have  to  select  those  which  are  of  most  value  to 
the  student.  And  we  think  that  nature  and  conservation  are 
among  the  most  worthwhile  subjects  we  teach."  With  these 
words,  Harold  Isenberg,  principal  or  Knox  Junior  High 
School  in  Salisbury,  justified  his  school's  purchase  of  15 
acres  of  swampy  bottomland  adjacent  to  the  camps. 

Knox  school  has  initiated  a  unique  and  far-reaching  pro- 
gram for  teaching  children  natural  history  and  the  principles 
of  conservation.  While  the  study  of  these  subjects  solely 
with  the  use  of  textbooks  and  visual  aids  is  important  and 
helpful  in  instilling  in  future  generations  a  healthy  respect 
for  our  natural  resources,  there  is  no  substitute  for  first- 
hand experience  with  nature. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Salisbury  School  Board  authorized 
the  establishment  of  an  outdoor  laboratory  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  the  school's  nature-study  classes.  Providing 
a  place  for  students  to  see  and  recognize  the  natural  objects 
they  read  about  has  been  an  extraordinary  success.  The 
most  obvious  result  is  the  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm 
shown  by  Knox  students  as  they  take  part  in  the  program. 
Claude  Pickett,  who  has  instructed  nature  classes  in  Salis- 
bury schools  for  many  years,  reports  that  his  only  difficulty 
is  bounding  the  young  nature-lovers'  exuberant  enthusiasm. 
Nature  study  is  required  of  all  students  at  Knox  Junior 
High,  and  under  the  present  instructional  plan,  each  student 
is  required  to  report  on  some  phase  of  nature  every  week. 
Since  the  course  runs  for  nine  weeks,  only  nine  reports  are 
required.  But  from  some  individuals  Pickett  receives  as  many 
as  85  reports — over  nine  per  week. 

In  other  respects,  too,  Pickett's  methods  of  teaching  woods- 
lore  are  noteworthy.  His  students  study  every  phase  of  nature 
from  lichens  to  bark,  birds,  and  the  cause  of  wood  rot.  The 
youngster  first  does  library  work- — he  reads  about  some  phase 
of  nature.  Then  he  makes  an  oral  report  to  his  class  on  his 
reading.  That  way  everyone  profits  from  the  efforts  of 
every  other  student.  Following  the  report,  the  instructor  takes 
his  students  down  the  conveniently  located  Nature  Trail  and 
shows  them  the  real  objects  of  nature  about  which  they  have 
been  reading  and  discussing.  Such  immediacy  of  subject  mat- 
ter is  invaluable  to  the  learning  process. 
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In  addition,  every  child  must  make  a  leaf  book  in  which 
he  has  preserved  and  identified  specimens  of  leaves  which 
he  has  picked  himself.  The  school's  outdoor  laboratory 
supplies  over  25  different  species  of  hardwoods  as  well  as 
many  shrubs  and  other  trees.  Besides  learning  tree  identifi- 
cation, Pickett's  classes  plant  trees  under  the  supervision  of 
the  county  forester  and  hear  lectures  on  forestry.  They  also 
learn  to  identify  birds  which  they  see  on  the  school's  feeders 
and  elsewhere,  listen  to  recorded  bird  songs,  and  build  bird 
houses. 

Although  the  accomplishments  at  Knox  school  are  great, 
the  administrators  have  not  stopped  working  to  admire  their 
laurels.  Their  vision  extends  even  farther.  Plans  are  under 
consideration  to  deepen  bottomland  pools  so  that  various 
species  of  fish  can  be  introduced,  extend  the  trail  system, 
and  plant  wild  flowers  which  are  not  now  present. 

According  to  Isenberg,  the  purpose  of  the  nature  program 
is  not  to  make  professional  naturalists  of  the  students,  but 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  wonderful  world  of  nature  and  to 
give  them  an  appreciation  of  the  natural  resources  with  which 
they  are  so  richly  endowed.  Knox  school  is  setting  a  prece- 
dent which  other  schools  around  the  state  would  do  well 
to  follow. 

Photo  Feature  by  Joel  Arrington 

The  students  at  Salisbury  Junior  High  School  have  the  most 
modern  educational  facilities  available  to  them.  Beautiful 
buildings  house  well-lighted  rooms  and  enthusiastic  children. 


Getting  acquainted  with 
nature  can  be  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  experiences 
in  a  young 
person's  life. 
Students  learn  quickly 
that  the  harmless  black- 
rat  snake  is  beneficial  to  the 
balance  of  nature,  and 
that  it  makes 
a  very 

interesting  pet 
as  well.  Some  of  the  girls 
even  lose  their  squeamishness 
about  snakes. 
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On  a  balmy  day  in 
spring  when  the 
whole  luorld 
seems  green  and 
growing,  a 
young  girl  out  for  a 
walk  is  caught  in  her 
reverie,  pondering 
the  immensity 
of  it  all. 


When  young  men 
come  to  wonder  how  long 
a  tree  takes  to 
reach  a  certain  girth,  and 
students  pause  to  examine 
the  mysteries  of  a 
jack-in-the-pulpit ,  then 
the  aims  of  conservation 
education  are  being 
accomplished. 
Knowledge  of  nature 
and  contact  with  it  is 
all  that  is  required  to 
instill  interest 
in  conservation. 


AROLINA 
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Fishing  Regulation  Hearings  Set 

Three  public  hearings  are  scheduled  for  October  to  give  Tarheel  anglers  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  and  wishes  regarding  the  1963  inland  fish- 
ing regulations.  First  hearing  will  be  in  Washington  October  2,  the  second  in 
Salisbury  October  4  and  the  third  in  Asheville  October  9.  All  of  the  hearings 
are  scheduled  at  the  courthouses  in  the  respective  cities,  and  all  are  set 
for  7:30  p.m. 

Jack  Dermid  Resigns 

Jack  F.  Dermid  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  education  division  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  teach  biology  at  Wilmington  College.  An 
employee  of  the  Commission  for  12  years,  Dermid  has  become  recognized  as  one  of 
the  top  wildlife  photographers  in  the  country.  He  served  as  managing  editor 
of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  and  produced  a  number  of  motion  picture  films  in 
addition  to  color  and  black-and-white  pictures  of  outstanding  quality.  College 
teaching  has  been  a  life-long  ambition  of  Dermid.  Readers  of  Wildlife  (and  the 
editors)  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  magazine. 

Free  Duck  Hunt ing  Planned 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  open  a  350-acre  experimental  salt 
marsh  impoundment  in  Hyde  County  to  public  hunting  without  charging  any  special 
fee.  The  area  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  outfall  canal  adjacent  to  Pamlico  Sound 
just  to  the  right  of  the  road  running  along  the  canal  from  New  Holland.  To  evaluate 
waterfowl  and  hunter  usage  of  the  area  and  determine  general  success  of  the 
plan,  hunters  will  be  requested  to  fill  out  kill  questionnaires  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  area. 

Hunting  Seasons  in  Full  Swing 

During  October  the  shooting  seasons  are  open  on  most  of  North  Carolina' s  maj  or 
game  species  except  rabbits,  quail,  wild  turkey  and  waterfowl.  Copies  of  the 
1962-1963  waterfowl  hunting  regulations, published  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  are  now  available  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  or  your  local  wildlife  protector. 
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Bow/  Hunting  -Jffl 
for 
Deer 


by  Willie  R.  Kimberlin 


■  HE  chilly  October  morning  was  hazy  and  slightly  foggy 
as  I  took  my  stand  high  in  the  mountains  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  I  sat  down  on  a  rise  overlooking 
a  small  valley  and  a  nearby  ridge.  It  was  about  6:55  a.m. 
and  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  settled  I  heard  a  stick  snap  over 
on  the  ridge.  There  were  a  few  moments  of  real  excitement 
as  I  nocked  an  arrow  in  my  bow  and  placed  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  shoot,  hoping  to  get  a  shot  if  it  were  a  deer.  Then  I 
saw  this  buck  coming  down  through  thick  underbrush  and 
moving  toward  me.  .  . 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  gun  hunter  becomes  a  bow 
hunter.  For  seven  years  gun  hunting  produced  nothing  for  me 
except  a  great  fear;  there  were  times  when  slugs  would  whine 
through  the  timbers  over  my  head.  This  made  me  afraid  to 
move. 

Then  too,  I  did  not  know  much  about  deer  hunting,  and  I 
have  learned  since  taking  up  the  bow  and  arrow  that  there  is 
more  to  the  sport  than  crashing  through  the  woods  as  though 
you  were  trying  to  jump  a  rabbit  or  flush  a  grouse.  This  is 
probably  why  many  deer  hunters  never  bag  a  deer.  First,  you 
must  find  your  deer  and  then  go  to  him  rather  than  take  your 
chance  of  having  him  come  to  you  and  then  just  walk  up  for 
you  to  shoot  him.  For  me,  bow  hunting  was  the  best  way  to 
really  learn  deer  hunting. 

To  the  beginning  bow  hunter,  proper  equipment  can  be  a 
real  puzzle.  And  since  much  of  the  success  in  this  sport 
depends  on  good  equipment  that  fits  the  hunter,  selection  of 
equipment  is  doubly  important.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  satisfactory  bow  hunting  gear  is  to 
take  along  an  experienced  bowman  on  your  first  buying  spree. 
He  will  be  a  big  help  in  fitting  the  bow  to  you  and. your 
needs  and  getting  you  off  on  the  right  foot. 


Once  you  have  the  proper  gear,  practice  is  about  the  only 
answer  to  becoming  skillful  with  the  bow.  You  will  soon 
find  that  several  basic  steps  must  be  done  correctly  for  ac- 
curacy and  comfort  in  bow  hunting.  For  one  thing,  you  can't 
shoot  your  best  without  a  comfortable  stance.  Now  this  may 
be  a  problem  in  actual  hunting  since  only  split  seconds  may 
be  available  to  get  ready  for  the  shot. 

But  when  possible,  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  target  with 
your  head  facing  it  and  with  your  bow  held  firmly  in  your 
left  hand.  Squeezing  the  bow  tightly  only  tires  your  hand  and 
actually  may  detract  from  your  accuracy. 

It  is  important  that  the  arrow  be  nocked  or  fitted  on  the 
bow  string  as  near  the  same  place  each  time  as  possible  and 
perpendicular  to  the  bow  and  string. 
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Under  the  stress  and  excitement  of  actual  hunting,  a 
smooth,  consistent  draw  is  easier  said  than  done.  But  for 
accuracy,  your  right  hand  must  reach  the  exact  same  spot — 
the  anchor  point — each  time.  This  usually  is  around  the 
corner  of  your  mouth  in  a  full  draw.  A  smooth  arrow  re- 
lease too  is  all  important  if  you  plan  to  carry  out  your  well- 
earned  buck.  Simply  relax  your  three  fingers  and  let  the 
string  slip  from  your  finger-tips. 

Follow  through  by  holding  yourself  in  full  draw  position 
until  the  arrow  strikes  the  target,  or  at  least  until  it  is  well 
on  its  way.  This  will  prevent  any  sudden  movements  that 
might  change  the  intended  course  of  the  arrow. 


Signal  Photographic  Branch  Thomas  F.  Martin 

The  aim  of  every  hunter,  including  the  bowman,  is  a  clean 
kill  or  a  clean  miss  every  time.  Follow  your  wounded  game. 

Becoming  a  real  hunter  requires  much  work  and  study.  It 
is  not  only  a  real  challenge  but  also  a  great  art.  As  I  looked 
with  great  eagerness  at  this  deer  moving  toward  me,  I  was 
reminded  of  my  experience  just  one  week  before  when  I  had 
taken  my  stand  in  the  same  spot.  1  had  spent  almost  all  day 
looking  for  signs  and  trails.  The  place  was  filled  with  tracks 
and  there  was  plenty  of  good  browse  because  of  some  old 
tree  laps  lying  in  the  valley  between  me  and  the  ridge. 

About  4:00  p.m.,  I  saw  this  large  buck  come  over  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  around  the  trail  toward  me.  As  he 
came  within  90  yards,  I  saw  for  sure  eight  points  on  his 
rack.  Because  of  my  limited  experience  and  great  excitement, 


my  first  arrow,  missed  the  deer  and  hit  a  small  oak  just  at  his 
neck.  He  raised  his  head,  looked  around,  turned  and  started 
back  up  the  trail,  then  stoped.  I  let  go  another  arrow  which 
missed  the  old  boy  but  went  between  his  fore  legs.  There  is 
no  question  about  what  he  did  next.  Over  the  ridge  he  went! 

By  this  time  I  was  saying  over  and  over  in  my  mind  that 
maybe  I  would  have  another  chance.  After  going  over  and 
getting  my  arrows,  leaving  one  broadhead  in  the  small  oak, 
I  went  back  and  took  my  cover,  hoping  for  another  shot. 
This  seemed  almost  too  much  to  ask  for,  but  in  about  twenty 
minutes  a  small  doe  came  down  through  the  thicket  browsing 
through  one  of  the  laps.  She  was  about  85  yards  away  when 
she  came  into  an  opening.  Yes,  you  guessed  it,  I  shot  again  at 
too  great  a  distance,  missed,  and  the  arrow  glided  just  over 
her  shoulders.  Though  I  missed  three  shots  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes,  and  left  the  hunting  grounds  without  a  kill,  the  day 
had  taught  me  some  good  lessons.  For  the  week  that  followed, 
I  did  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  a  lot  of  bow  practice  hoping 
for  a  similar  opportunity  again. 

Now  that  time  had  arrived.  As  this  buck  entered  one  of 
the  old  tree  laps  browsing  around,  I  was  busy  too,  getting 
everything  in  readiness  and  moving  slowly  and  quietly  toward 
the  deer.  I  had  gone  only  a  few  yards  when  he  came  out  of 
the  lap  headed  straight  toward  me.  Freezing  in  my  tracks, 
with  bow  in  position  ready  to  let  go,  (no  I  didn't  shoot,  I 
had  learned  a  lesson  last  week),  I  waited  as  he  moved  toward 
me.  He  would  sniff  the  wind,  reach  down  and  pick  something 
from  the  ground,  and  then  look  up  again. 

I  stood  motionless  in  my  tracks  as  he  kept  coming  closer. 
When  he  was  within  about  forty  yards  of  me,  he  lifted  his 
head  looking  straight  at  me.  This  was  the  moment  I  knew  I 
must  let  go.  He  was  standing  at  a  slight  angle,  and  hoping 
to  hit  him  in  the  throat  as  this  was  the  largest  part  of  him 
showing,  I  pulled  the  bow  string  back  to  the  anchor  point  and 
let  fly.  Missing  his  throat  the  arrow  struck  just  at  the  back 
edge  of  his  rib  cage  and  through  his  hip  section.  His  hind 
portion  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  almost  as  soon  as  it  did, 
he  was  up  again  running  up  the  hill  in  front  of  me.  Unable 
to  climb  the  steep  mountain,  he  turned  and  came  back,  passed 
in  front  of  me  just  about  the  place  where  he  was  when  I  shot, 
on  down  into  the  valley  and  behind  a  large  log  where  he  lay 
down.  For  a  moment  I  started  to  run  to  him  but  something 
I  had  read  the  week  before  caused  me  to  wait. 

I  had  read  that  when  a  deer  was  shot,  and  not  an  instant 
kill,  wait  about  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  before  going 
after  him.  This  was  the  longest  forty-five  minutes  of  my 
life.  Just  imagine  hunting  deer  for  seven  years  unsuccessful- 
ly with  a  gun  and  then  on  your  second  trip  hunting  with  a 
bow  you  had  shot  one  and  then  couldn't  go  to  it  for  almost 
an  hour.  But   patience  paid  off. 

When  forty-five  minutes  was  up,  I  started  toward  the  deer 
and  had  taken  only  two  or  three  steps  when  the  deer  jumped 
up  and  started  up  the  other  side  of  the  hill  toward  the  ridge. 
My  hopes  were  fading  fast  as  he  went  out  of  sight.  When  I 
got  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  lying,  there  was  a  large 
pool  of  blood  and  my  arrow  where  he  had  worked  it  out. 
Following  the  trail  of  blood  from  there  I  went  up  the  hill, 
over  the  ridge,  and  lying  just  over  the  crest  I  saw  him!  He 
had  fallen  dead. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  him  out  of  the  woods.  I 
arrived  exhausted  at  the  road  where  my  car  was  parked.  At 
the  checking  station  the  Refuge  Manager  tagged  my  deer, 
and  told  me  that  I  was  the  only  hunter  that  day  and  that  we 
had  scored  the  first  hundred  percent  kill  on  the  area! 
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The  Doctor  Has 
It  Made  \ 


Ever  watch  a  six-pound  bass 
take  a  full-grown  bluegill 
dangled  a  foot  from  the 
surface  of  the  water?  This  is 
an  everyday  thing  in  the  pond 
where  the  Doctor  has  it 
made!  Come  on  along. 


A  FEW  strides  from  the  front  door  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Lilly  of  Dunn,  N.  C,  across 
a  springy  green  lawn,  is  a  pond.  These 
three  or  four  acres  of  sparkling  water 
produce  some  mighty  good  fishing  for 
the  good  Doctor  and  his  friends.  Now 
this  situation,  no  matter  how  picturesque 
and  inviting,  is  certainly  not  unique.  But 
tucked  below  this  larger  pond,  sort  of 
out  of  sight  and  looking  almost  like  an 
after  thought,  is  an  almost  round,  quart- 
er-acre pond  that  is  unique. 

Dr.  Lilly  likes  to  fish,  and  his  rather 
strenuous  office  routine  seldom  gives 
him  much  time  to  travel  far  in  pursuit 
of  the  sport.  And  even  pretty  fair  fish- 


ing won't  do:  when  he  has  an  hour  to 
spare,  he  wants  to  catch  fish.  So,  over 
the  years  when  an  exceptionally  nice  bass 
was  caught  from  nearby  ponds  and  lakes, 
the  whopper  was  transported  carefully 
to  the  "little  pond"  and  placed  gently 
into  the  dark  green  water.  This  routine 
has  added  up  to  about  200  largemouth, 
better  than  four  pounds  apiece  in  the 
pond  that  is  scarcely  a  long  cast  across. 
Needless  to  say,  the  fishing  is  generally 
pretty  good! 

To  feed  this  outdoor  aquarium,  blue- 
gills  have  been  established  but  only  the 
biggest  (and  fastest)  ones  survive  for 
very  long.  The  real  show  comes  at  "feed- 
ing time"  for  the  bass.  A  live,  freshly 
caught  bluegill  (usually  from  the  big 
pond,  ten  feet  away)  is  dangled  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  surface  of  the  placid 
pond.  How  long  this  offering  remains 
suspended  there  depends  on  the  whims 
of  the  cruising  bigmouth  below.  Sooner 
or  later  (sooner,  most  likely)  a  bass  ex- 
plodes under  the  bluegill  and  it  is  gone, 
literally  in  one  gulp. 

After  an  eye-popping  display  like  this, 
it  takes  a  stout  heart  to  flip  a  baited 
hook  into  the  swirling  waters.  The  best 
bait  is  a  three  to  five  inch  bluegill,  hook- 
ed lightly  through  the  lips.  When  your 
golfball-sized  cork  dips,  you  know  that 
something  big  has  your  offering.  Unless 
the  bass  is  deeply  hooked  (which  hap- 
pens surprisingly  little),  he  goes  back  to 
meditate  on  the  peculiar  ways  of  man. 

The  fish  are  generally  fat  and  in  good 
shape,  but  seem  to  stay  hungry.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  too  unusual  to  have  the 
mob  of  bronzebacks  ignore  the  choicest 
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of  food  offerings.  And  there  are  times 
when  the  fish  simply  won't  strike.  This 
fact  shouldn't  surprise  the  bass  fisher- 
man who  very  likely  learned  this  pain- 
ful truth  several  seasons  ago. 

The  little  pond  with  the  big  fish  popu- 
lation is  just  a  hobby  with  Bill  Lilly, 
and  doesn't  represent  management  that 
can  be  practically  employed  on  many 
farm  ponds.  It  makes  for  interesting  fish- 
ing though,  and  we  sort  of  envy  him! 
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Guardians  of  the  Wild 


p 

■  ERSONNEL  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  are 
constantly  striving  to  live  up  to  the  Commission's  motto: 
"More  sport  for  more  people — equal  opportunity  for  all." 
The  problems  involved  in  providing  game  and  fish  for  Tar- 
heel sportsmen  are  varied  and  complex.  Research  is  continual- 
ly carried  on  to  determine  what  factors  aid,  limit,  or  prevent 
the  growth  and  survival  of  wildlife.  Regulations  are  drawn 
up  which  place  necessary  restrictipns  oir  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  an  equitablesdistribution  of  our  wildlife 
resources  and  an  adequate  reproductive  stock'  so  that  a 
supply  of  game  and  fish  will  always  be  available. 

A  program  of  education  is  designed  and  carried  out  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission  and  to 
enlist  public  support  of  and  cooperation  with  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  But  none  qf^lhese  efforts  is  worth  very  much 
without  another  important* 'aspect  of  the  program.  Without 
a  workable,  efficient  and  trustworthy  enforcement  agency,  no 
wildlife  program  would  be  effective.  Only  if  compliance 
with  the  wildlife  laws  is  insured  can  the  wildlife  conservation 
program  succeed. 

Sportsmen  Have  a  Good  Record 

Most  readers  will  be  impressed  with  the  scope  of  the 
Wildlife  Protection  Division's  duties  and  the  efficient  way 
they  are  carried  out.  Last  year,  the  Division's  men  checked 
332,255  hunters,  fishermen,  and  trappers.  Of  these,  6,892 
were  prosecuted.  It  speaks  well  of  North  Carolina  sports- 
men that  this  is  only  2  percent  of  those  checked,  suggesting 
that  98  percent  of  the  sportsmen  in  the  state  comply  with 
the  game  and  fish  laws. 

When  violators  are  brought  to  court,  nearly  all  of  them 
are  convicted.  The  protectors  do  their  job  well  in  this  re- 
spect. Only  4  percent  of  the  cases  tried  last  year  resulted 
in  verdicts  of  not  guilty  or  were  nol  prossed.  In  almost  every 
instance,  when  a  protector  makes  a  case,  he  has  the  goods 
on  the  violator.  Statistics  show  that  only  1.8  percent  of  the 
cases  tried  last  year  were  nol  prossed — that  is,  they  were 
thrown  out  of  court  either  for  lack  of  evidence  or  for  some 
other  reason. 

All  the  money  assessed  in  fines  from  game  and  fish-law 
violations  is  given  to  the  schools  of  the  county  in  which 
the  violation  occurred.  Last  year,  $43,252  was  given  to 
public  schools  as  a  result  of  game  and  fish-law  violations  in 
the  state.  Also,  $50,335  was  collected  for  court  costs,  re- 
sulting in  a  total  cost  of  $93,588  to  those  who  were  con- 
victed of  breaking  wildlife  laws.  When  one  considers  that, 
in  addition  to  this,  automobiles,  guns,  and  other  equipment 
were  confiscated  by  the  courts,  we  see  that  the  expense  to 
violators  is  staggering.  In  view  of  the  excellent  enforcement 
record  of  the  Protection  Division  and  of  the  enormous  cost 
of  breaking  the  law,  we  wonder  why  men  continue  to  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  law-abiding  sportsmen. 

Where  Were  the  Violations  and  When? 
More  illegal  hunting  is  done  in  November  and  December 
than  at  any  other  time,  as  these  months  correspond  to  the 
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height  of  the  hunting  season.  Another  peak  is  reached  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  the  months  of  most  fishing.  More 
violators  are  apprehended  in  the  areas  of  the  state  where 
most  hunting  and  fishing  is  done,  of  course.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  has  the  most  illegal  activity,  follow- 
ed closely  by  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  parts. 

The  most  common  game  and  fish-law  violation  in  the  state 
is  fishing  without  a  license.  Of  all  the  convictions  last  year, 
41  percent  were  for  this  offense.  Many  sportsmen  buy  county 
fishing  licenses  but  are  then  careless  about  crossing  county 
lines.  Often  the  county  line  runs  down  a  river  or  lake,  mak- 
ing it  illegal  for  a  fisherman  who  holds  a  county  license  to 


Protector  James  H.  Duke  checks  a  fisherman  at  a  popular 
fishing  spot.  Such  routine  jobs  call  for  diplomacy  and  tact. 


fish  on  the  bank  which  is  in  the  other  county.  Somehow  the 
biggest  catches  are  always  made  on  that  other  bank. 

The  second  most  common  violation  is  hunting  without  a 
license,  comprising  15  percent  of  last  year's  total  convictions. 
Most  of  these  violations  are  committed  by  men  who  hunt 
only  once  or  twice  a  year,  usually  around  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  holidays.  They  feel  that  the  chances  of  being 
caught  are  slim  in  view  of  the  short  time  they  are  in  the 
field  or  woods.  But  these  men  are  taking  a  big  chance  be- 
cause they  may  have  to  pay  as  much  as  $50.00  if  convicted, 
while  a  license  to  hunt  during  the  entire  season  costs  only 
$4.25. 

Hunting  in  closed  season  and  hunting  by  illegal  methods 
made  up  another  18  percent  of  the  total  prosecutions  last 
year.  Hunting  with  unplugged  guns,  with  8  or  10  gauge  guns, 
with  a  spotlight,  using  snares,  hunting  from  a  motorboat,  and 
hunting  over  bait  are  just  a  few  of  the  methods  which  have 
been  ruled  illegal.  Hunting  at  night,  many  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  know,  is  actually  hunting  in  closed  season;  for 
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the  hunting  season  is  lawfully  closed  in  North  Carolina  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise.  In  addition,  hunting  by  use  of  an 
artificial  light  constitutes  hunting  by  unlawful  method.  It 
should  be  noted  that  night  hunting  for  raccoons  or  opossums 
is  permitted  if  dogs  are  used. 

Most  sportsmen  are  happy  to  abide  by  the  state  game  and 
fish  regulations,  and  they  are  justified  in  wanting  everyone 
else  to  do  so  as  well.  If  game  is  to  be  always  available, 
regulations  must  be  enforced.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
those  who  hunt  and/  or  fish  do  not  see  things  that  way.  It 
is  for  these  game-hogs  that  the  laws  are  intended  and  it  is 
because  of  them  that  the  Widlife  Commission  has  built  a 
highly  effective  enforcement  organization. 

Organization 

For  law  enforcement  and  protection  purposes,  the  state 
is  organized  into  nine  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  district 
supervisor  and  one  assistant.  Each  district,  composed  of 
from  ten  to  thirteen  counties,  is  divided  into  areas  to  which 
one  protector  is  assigned.  There  are  102  wildlife  protectors 
in  addition  to  twenty-seven  wildlife  patrolmen  whose  area  of 
responsibility  may  cover  several  counties.  While  each  man 
has  an  area  of  primary  responsibility,  his  legal  jurisdiction  is 
statewide.  If  a  supervisor  learns  that  he  has  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  illegal  activity  in  some  part  of  his  district, 
he  may  call  in  protectors  from  surrounding  districts  to  help 
until  the  pressure  lets  up. 

Aerial  Law  Enforcement  "r  l 
The  Protection  Division  uses  various  types  of  motor 
vehicles,  including  two  airplanes.  These  planes  are  useful 
and  highly  efficient  in  law  enforcement  when  coordinated  by 
radio  with  protectors  on  the  ground.  One  popular  use  for 
the  planes  is  the  inspection  of  mountain  trout  streams.  In  the 
weeks  just  before  the  season  opens,  when  streams  are  being 
stocked,  some  fishermen  like  to  get  a  head  start  to  avoid 
the  crowd.  From  the  air  these  violators  are  plainly  visible. 
One  airplane  can  cover  many  miles  of  trout  streams  in  just 
a  few  hours.  When  a  violator  is  spotted,  the  pilot  or  observer 
radios  his  position  to  the  protectors  on  the  ground  who  pro- 
ceed to  that  position  and  make  the  arrest. 

Another  job  which  is  admirably  suited  to  air  surveillance 
is  that  of  policing  night  deer  hunting.  At  2000  feet  on  a 
clear  night  an  observer  can  see  lights  on  the  ground  for  miles 
around.  As  in  trout-water  surveillance,  the  pilot  radios  the 


Pilot  Bob  Milstead  readies  one  of  the  Commission's  planes  for 
patrol.  Aircraft  are  effective  in  wildlife  protection  work. 


position  of  the  suspect  to  the  protectors  on  the  ground.  So 
much  more  ground  can  be  covered  this  way  than  by  auto- 
mobiles that  the  102  protectors  all  over  the  state  continually 
request  the  use  of  the  Commission's  two  airplanes.  During 
"hot"  periods,  there  are  just  too  many  demands  for  two 
airplanes  to  satisfy. 

Realizing  that  the  methods  for  enforcing  game  laws  are 
highly  efficient  and  that  the  Protection  Division  does  an 
outstanding  job  of  employing  these  methods,  the  question 
arises  as  to  just  what  the  law  can  do  to  a  violator  once  he 
has  been  convicted.  Most  hunters  and  fishermen  are  ignorant 
of  the  penalties  which  may  be  imposed  for  violating  the 
various  fish  and  game  statutes.  Many  of  these  penalties  are 
rather  severe  and  a  general  knowledge  of  them  may  prevent 
a  potential  violator  from  going  through  with  an  illegal  act. 

Rough  Penalties 

The  most  severe  penalty  imposed  for  a  game  violation  is 
that  for  taking  deer  with  artificial  lights.  For  this  offense, 
the  violator  will  have  to  pay  not  less  than  $250.00  or  he  will 
have  to  serve  not  less  than  90  days  in  jail.  For  taking  or 
possessing  a  doe  (other  than  during  specified  seasons)  he 
may  have  to  pay  not  less  than  $100.00  or  serve  not  less 
than  90  days,  or  both.  In  addition,  the  courts  have  the 
authority  to  confiscate  weapons,  vehicles  or  other  equipment 
used  in  certain  violations,  including  taking  a  doe,  taking  a 
deer  or  wild  turkey  during  closed  season,  and  taking  birds 
or  animals  with  the  use  of  explosives  or  between  sunset  and 
sunrise. 

The  penalties  provided  for  violations  of  fish  laws  are 
sometime  even  more  severe  than  those  for  game  laws.  For 
example,  for  taking  fish  with  poison,  a  violator  may  be  fined 
not  less  than  $100.00  and  he  must  also  serve  not  less  than 
30  days.  Vehicles  and  equipment  may  also  be  confiscated  for 
certain  violations  of  fish  laws  as  well  as  game  laws.  Among 
these  are  fishing  in  trout  waters  at  night,  taking  fish  with 
explosives,  and  taking  fish  with  a  trap,  net,  or  other  illegal 
device. 

Penalties  are  not  so  severe  for  the  most  common  fish  and 
game  violations  but  they  are  stringent  enough  to  put  a 
sizeable  dent  in  most  any  pocketbook.  For  fishing  without  a 
license,  the  law  requires  that  the  violator  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50.00  or  be  jailed  for  not  more  than  30  days.  Hunt- 
ing without  a  license  carries  much  the  same  penalty  for  the 
first  offense,  but  for  the  second,  the  fine  may  be  as  high 
as  $200.00  and  the  jail  sentence  as  long  as  six  months — and 
you  may  have  to  pay  the  fine  and  serve  the  sentence  as  well. 

Anyone  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  supply  of  game 
and  fish  and  in  insuring  an  adequate  supply  in  the  future 
should  encourage  compliance  with  all  game  and  fish  laws 
of  the  state  and  the  nation  and  should  have  no  reservations 
in  reporting  any  violations.  North  Carolina  sportsmen  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  enforcement  record  of  the 
Wildlife  Protection  Division.  Chief  Bob  Hazel,  and  his 
assistant,  Don  Curtis,  have  built  one  of  the  best  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  nation  and  it  has  been  the  result  of 
much  hard  work  and  careful  planning  on  their  part.  The 
efficiency  and  personal  integrity  of  the  protectors,  patrolmen 
and  supervisors  result  from  careful  selection  procedures. 
Hunters  and  fishermen  should  accept  wildlife  protectors  as 
guardians  of  the  public  domain.  Every  time  a  violator  is 
convicted,  one  step  has  been  taken  toward  providing  good 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  future  for  the  people  of  North 
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Several  years  ago  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the 
X.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  cooper- 
ated in  a  project  of  sponsoring  es- 
say contests  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  The  subject  of  the 
essays  was  conservation,  especial- 
ly wildlife  conservation.  Some- 
how, over  the  years,  the  project 
dwindled  to  obscurity.  Judges 
were  appointed,  prizes  were 
awarded,  but  somehow  the  idea  of 
wildlife  conservation  or  total  con- 
servation didn't  get  across  to  the 
youngsters  for  whom  the  project 
was  intended.  Why? 

For  more  than  ten  years  our 
Sister  State  to  the  north  has  been 
conducting,  successfully,  a  similar 
project.  By  "successfully"  we 
mean  that  essay  contests  have 
been  conducted  in  continuity.  Be- 
fore leaving  employ  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  Stuart  Davey 
wrote  this  challenging  analysis  of 
conservation  education  where  our 
youngsters  are  concerned: 

While  reading  the  essays  in  the 
capacity  of  final  judge  for  the 
Commission  last  spring,  I  was  im- 
pressed on  the  one  hand  by  the 
youthful  essay  writers'  great 
awareness  of  natural  resource 
conservation  problems  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  great  gaps 
in  their  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  wildlife  management. 

The  widespread  acceptance  of 
the  need  for  protecting  forests 
from  fire  and  the  desirability  of 
reforestation  and  management 
was  evident,  reflecting  the  effec- 
tive campaigning  of  the  Virginia 
Division  of  Forestry  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

Most  of  the  children  expressed 


considerable  knowledge  of  the  soil 
in  their  communities  and  how  it 
should  be  used  and  protected. 
Here,  years  of  effort  by  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
V.P.I,  extension  workers  have 
"gotten  the  story  across"  to  the 
youth  of  today — and  the  adults  of 
tomorrow. 

The  same  conservation  con- 
sciousness was  reflected  in  most 
of  the  remarks  on  pollution  con- 
trol and  watershed  development. 
Excellent  progress  has  been  made 
with  young  people  in  these  areas. 

Their  writing  on  the  subjects 
of  wildlife  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment left  much  to  be  desired,  how- 
ever. I  do  not  mean  that  progress 
has  not  been  made  in  this  field, 
because  it  has.  There  was  very 
much  in  evidence  the  knowledge 
that  wildlife  is  a  product  of  the 


soil,  plants  and  water  found  in 
any  community.  The  children 
knew  that  the  word  "habitat" 
means  the  "home"  of  a  given  bird, 
animal  or  fish  and  that  each 
species  demands  certain  combi- 
nations of  food  and  cover  in  order 
to  produce  young,  raise  them  suc- 
cessfully and  then  survive 
through  the  months  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

The  fact  that  shortcomings  in 
their  knowledge  remain  is  dram- 
atically shown  by  their  placing  too 
much  faith  in  the  setting  up  of 
refuges,  preserves  and  sanc- 
tuaries; in  the  belief  that  winter 
feeding  makes  things  all  right 
again  after  a  heavy  snow;  that 
restocking  desirable  species  is  the 
answer  in  game-short  areas;  that 

One  answer  for  more  sport  tomorrow  is  the 
building  of  sportsmen  and  women  today. 
These  youngsters  are  conservation's  hope. 
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all  we  need  is  more  game  wardens 
or  protection;  that  hunters  and 
fishermen  have  caused  all  the 
shortages;  that  our  forefathers 
started  all  this  by  being  so  greedy. 
These  are  the  statements  which 
worry  me,  which  indicate  that 
modern  wildlife  management  con- 
cepts are  not  understood,  that  re- 
flect the  inadequacy  of  the  avail- 
able printed  explanations  these 
children  have. 

In  wildlife  management  the 
primary  consideration,  of  course, 
is  the  creation  or  maintenance  of 
an  environment  (food,  cover, 
water,  etc.)  in  which  the  bird  or 
animal  finds  everything  it  needs 
to  live.  This  has  and  always  will 
be  the  number  one  goal.  Without 
it,  no  amount  of  protection,  preda- 
tor control,  refuges,  restocking, 
winter  feeding  or  any  other  step 
will  make  any  difference — the  de- 
sired species  still  will  be  absent. 

The  second  realization  must  be 
that  even  with  the  best  habitat, 
only  so  many  of  the  desired 
species  can  live  in  the  area — no 
matter  what  you  do.  You  cannot 
stockpile  wildlife.  The  woods  can 
support  only  so  many  deer,  grouse 
and  squirrel  in  the  same  way  that 
they  contain  only  so  many  chick- 
adees, woodpeckers  and  blue  jays, 
for  exactly  this  reason. 

The  third  and  most  completely 
misunderstood  principle  of  wild- 
life management  is  that  the  breed- 
ing population  of  any  species, 
game  or  non-game,  on  any  area 
tries  to  fill  the  world  with  its 
kind  but  cannot  do  it,  because  all 
the  forces  of  nature  are  against 
it.  It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but, 
on  one  hand,  nature  gives  the 
species  the  drive  to  survive  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  sure 
they  can't  overdo  it.  It  is  here 
that  predator-prey  relationships 
and  all  the  other  factors  that 
knock  the  population  down  play 
their  roles.  It  is  also  in  this  area 
of  nature's  operation  that  hunters 
and  fishermen  enjoy  their  recrea- 
tion. The  game  birds,  animals  and 
fish  harvested  by  sportsmen  come 
from  this  surplus  that  the  species 
creates.  In  some  species,  it  is  quite 
true  that  seasons  and  bag  limits 
must  be  strictly  enforced  to  save 
the  species;  however,  in  most 
cases,  the  seasons  and  bag  limits 
simply  serve  to  distribute  the 
game  equally  among  the  sports- 


men. The  harvest  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  next  year's  pop- 
ulation of  those  game  species. 

If  you  doubt  this,  why  do  you 
think  that  the  few  forms  of  life 
that  men  like  to  pursue  for  sport 
are  any  different  from  the  rest? 
Why  is  the  world  not  more  abun- 
dantly blessed  with  bluebirds, 
robbins,  wrens,  weasels,  meadow 
mice,  salamanders  or  hoot  owls? 

Other  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
children  in  their  wildlife  essays 
which  I  rated  low  were  those  re- 
garding the  "misdeeds"  of  our 
pioneer  forefathers.  This  kind  of 
information  is  evidently  easily  ac- 
cessible, but  to  me  this  is  most 
unfortunate.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  forests  were  burned,  the  game 
hunted  and  some  sod  busted.  But 
how  many  tree  farms  could  you 
have  established  100  years  ago? 
How  much  corn  could  be  raised 
in  an  oak-hickory  forest?  In  the 
light  of  present  day  wildlife  know- 
ledge, how  much  game  was  actual- 
ly destroyed?  The  wilderness 
species  are  all  that  actually  be- 
came extinct,  and  you  can't  pre- 
serve wilderness  when  that's  what 
you've  got  most  of.  Many  game 
species  became  more  abundant  as 
a  result  of  man's  activities.  I  be- 
lieve the  children  deserve  some 
new  insight  into  just  why  our 
forefathers  acted  as  they  did.  This 
old  attitude  actually  has  branded 
some  modern  conservationists  as 
having  their  heads  in  the  sand — 
and  rightfully  so. 

In  summary,  the  essays  indicate 
much  success  in  efforts  to  achieve 
with  youth  an  understanding  of 
conservation  problems  and  the 
positive  actions  that  can  be  under- 
taken. It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
teachers  and  students  that  the 
time  has  been  spent  in  this  kind 
of  study,  an  dit  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  contest  that  interest  has  been 
aroused  and  beliefs  stated  so  that 
progress  can  be  measured. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  however, 
that  wildlife  managers  will  take 
more  time  to  explain  to  the  public 
their  management  methods  which, 
according  to  our  wildlife  essays, 
are  so  poorly  understood  at  pres- 
ent. 

Cooperative  Power  Company 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany for  several  years  has  been 
helping  Tarheel  anglers  by  stabi- 
lizing the  water  level  of  Tillery 


Reservoir  during  the  spring  bass 
spawning  time.  This  letter  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Brodgon,  Operating  Engi- 
neer for  Carolina  Power  and  Light 
Company  conveys  the  thanks  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission  and  Pied- 
mont fishermen.  Ed. 
DEAR  MR.  BRODGON:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  July  13,  and  the 
attached  chart  showing  water  levels  and 
temperatures  in  your  Tillery  Reservoir 
during  the  spring  of  1962. 

The  temperature  curve  indicates  that 
the  largemouth  bass  should  have  spawn- 
ed in  the  period  between  May  4  and  May 
15  and  hatched  out  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
water  level  curves  indicate  that  the  greatest 
variation  in  lake  level  during  the  month 
of  May  was  less  than  1J4  feet.  Such  a 
fluctuation  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  successful  spawn- 
ing of  the  bass  population.  These  curves 
further  show  that  there  were  greater  fluc- 
tuations prior  to  the  middle  of  April  and 
after  the  middle  of  June. 

Your  willingness  to  hold  the  fluctua- 
tions within  a  \X/L  foot  range  during  the 
bass  spawning  period  is  commendable  in 
that  it  demonstrates  your  interest  in  the 
public  welfare.  The  fishing  public  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion in  particular,  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  appreciation  for 
your  assistance  in  producing  better  fish- 
ing. J.  H.  CORNELL,  CHIEF,  FISH 
DIVISION. 

Deer  Stand 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  don't  know  how  you 
people  will  feel  about  an  out  of  stater 
giving  his  opinion;  but  I  agree  with  O.  F. 
Wells  of  New  Bern,  who  wrote  you  a 
letter  in  the  July  issue  of  Wildlife,  regard- 
ing the  passing  of  a  law  that  will  prohibit 
the  running  of  deer  with  dogs.  I  am  for 
the  use  of  dogs  in  small  game  hunting, 
but  a  person  who  would  use  a  dog  for 
running  deer  doesn't  deserve  to  claim  the 
title  of  a  sportsman.  A.  H.  BOWERS, 
CHERRY  POINT. 

We  believe  that  everyone  is  en- 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


James  Ronnie  Ross 

James  Ronnie  Ross,  Caldwell 
County  wildlife  protector,  was 
born  in  Tryon,  North  Carolina  on 
February  21,  1935.  His  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grady  Ross  of 
Tryon.  He  graduated  from  Tryon 
High  School  and  attended  New- 
berry College  at  Newberry,  South 
Carolina.  Ross  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  two  years,  assigned  to  a 
Guided  Missile  Detachment  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

After  completing  the  Pre-Serv- 
ice  Training  School  for  wildlife 


protectors  at  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Chapel  Hill,  Ross  was 
employed  by  the  Wildlife  Resourc- 
es Commission  in  April,  1960.  He 
has  attended  four  in-service  train- 
ing schools  since  his  initial  em- 
ployment. 

Ross  is  married  to  the  former 
Frankie  Sue  Droke  of  Hammond, 
Indiana.  They  reside  in  Lenoir, 
where  they  are  members  of  the 
Central  Baptist  Church. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JULY 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    28,090 

Total  prosecutions    804 

Total   convictions    793 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  0 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  11 
Total  cases  dismissed    ....  0 

Total  fines  collected   $2,871.65 

Total  costs  collected   $6,212.05 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    7,162 

Total  prosecutions    391 

Total  convictions    383 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  3 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  5 

Total  fines  collected   $1,229.50 

Total  costs  collected   $3,244.00 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of 
the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


titled  to  an  opinion  and  to  express 
same.  Dogs  have  their  place  in 
hunting  for  both  small  game  and 
big  game.  A  good  argument  here 
— let's  hear  from  others  on  the 
subject. — Ed. 

Bull — frog  Diet 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  like  the  bullfrog  on  the 
cover  of  the  July  isue.  I  spent  seven  years 
on  a  farm  where  a  bullfrog-infested  creek 
ran  by  the  barn  and  hen  lots,  and  I 

"If  I  eat  another  bite  I'll  croak!" 


learned  to  respect  the  daring  of  frogs. 
First  surprise,  seeing  one  smothering  a 
full-grown  ground  squirrel  which  the  frog 
swallowed.  Next,  the  boys  killed  a  frog 
with  a  freshly-killed,  half-grown  cotton- 
tail rabbit  (swallowed).  Then  I  rescued  a 
two-pound  chicken  from  a  frog  dragging 
the  chicken  to  deep  water  by  holding 
tenaciously  to  the  chicken's  foot.  One 
frog  was  killed  with  two  young  cotton- 
mouth  moccasins  in  its  stomach,  another 
had  swallowed  a  12-inch  green  snake. 
Two  frogs  drowned  five  kittens  for  an 
M.D.  Bullfrogs  do  not  sit  on  lily  pads 
catching  green  flies  as  some  think. 
DAVID  G.  EDWARDS,  CALVIN, 
OKLAHOMA. 

Since  Mr.  Edwards  hails  from 
Oklahoma,  and  since  Oklahoma  is 
a  next-door  neighbor  to  Texas,  it 
seems  altogether  likely  that  some 
Texas-size  bullfrogs  wandered  up 
the  creek  toward  the  barn  and  hen 
lots  concerned. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  question 
the  veracity  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
statements.  We  just  want  to  find 
out  if  some  of  our  other  readers 
have  had  similar  or  more  super- 
lative experiences  with  bullfrogs. 


Mark  Twain,  regrettably,  is  not  in 
a  position  to  respond  to  this  re- 
quest; but  won't  you? — Ed. 
DEAR  SIRS:  Referring  to  your  July  is- 
sue of  Wildlife,  last  page,  what  is  the 
weight  of  the  largest  bullfrog  on  record 
and  approximately  how  old  was  it?  W. 
WALLACE  McKAIG,  CUMBERLAND, 
MD. 

According  to  Conant  (Fauna, 
March,  1940)  the  largest  record- 
ed specimen  of  this  frog  was  10 
inches  long  (excluding  the  legs) 
and  weighed  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  He  adds,  however,  that 
this  is  small  compared  with  the 
huge  frog  (Rana  goliath)  of  West 
Africa  which  may  weigh  as  much 
as  thirteen  pounds.  Apparently  no 
age  records  are  available.  Ed. 

Gun  Legislation 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  have  just  read  Mr.  Sayres 
article  on  gun  legislation  in  the  July  issue 
of  Wildlife.  The  sorry  situation  he  out- 
lines is  a  common  one  in  many  states; 
and,  of  course,  in  some  states  the  ordinary 
citizen  cannot  legally  own  a  pistol  at  all. 
We  all  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
do-gooder  who  tries  to  prove  that  a  gun 
registration  law  will  prevent  crime.  The 
idea  is  absurd  and  quite  dishonest  but 
many  persons  fall  for  the  idea  because  it 
does  sound  good.  (See  page  10,  this  issue 
Ed.) 

I  am  reminded  of  an  experience  I  had 
when  I  lived  in  Raleigh  some  years  ago. 
I  went  to  the  Wake  County  Courthouse 
to  obtain  a  pistol  purchase  permit.  The 
Clerk  asked  me  what  I  needed  a  pistol 
for.  I  had  read  the  law  so  I  told  him  that 
I  wanted  it  for  self-defense.  He  asked  how 
long  I  had  lived  in  the  state  and  I  answer- 
ed that  I  had  been  in  N.  C.  about  six 
months.  He  said,  "come  back  in  about  a 
year."  I  asked  him  if  I'd  be  less  of  a 
criminal-type  if  I  lived  in  the  state  for  a 
year  and  he  told  me  not  to  be  fresh.  He 
told  me,  incidentally,  that  the  fee  would 
be  $1.00.  I  had  just  read  the  law  which 
read  "$0.50!"  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a 
person  can  be  elected  or  appointed  to  pub- 
lic service,  but  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  the 
law-abiding  citizen  always  has  to  live 
with  when  a  poor  law  gives  great  power 
to  little  men. 

Most  citizens  do  not  care  to  read  the 
laws  which  govern  them.  Many  laws  are 
completely  outmoded,  worded  so  badly 
that  nobody  can  understand  them,  or  so 
absurd  that  only  a  person  in  need  of 
psychiatric  help  could  have  introduced  or 
voted  for  them.  Isn't  it  appalling  that  so 
few  "citizens"  care?  R.  G.  SCHIPF,  CAR- 
BONDALE,  ILL. 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  article  by  Charlie  Sayres  in  the 
July  issue  of  Wildlife.  As  a  member  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  I  have  had 
first  hand  contact  with  the  confusion  of 
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Most  quail  hunters  agree  that  quail  are 
not  the  same  birds  they  use  to  be.  Now, 
instead  of  sitting  tight  for  dogs,  they 
tend  to  run  ahead  or  flush  wild.  Wiley 
Long  of  Roanoke  Rapids  uses  a  hawk  call 


to  keep  quail  on  the  ground  long  enough 
for  him  to  get  close  enough  to  shoot.  When 
his  dogs  point  or  are  following  a  hot 
trail,  Long  blows  the  call.  Instinctively, 
the  birds  tend  to  "freeze"  for  protection. 


the  present  law.  In  this  county  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Clerk  of  Court  and 
later  the  Sheriff  to  issue  no  permits  for 
any  reason  whatsoever.  This  has  held  for 
the  last  17  years  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  weeks  before  the  last  election  when 
about  10  were  issued.  This  has  again  been 
discontinued,  since  the  election  primary 
was  held. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  obtain  re- 
prints of  this  article  or  10  issues  of  the 
magazine  if  they  are  available.  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  the  cost  of  the  re- 
prints or  magazines  if  available.  H.  E. 
WOLFE,  M.D.,  GOLDSBORO. 

Nutria,  Anyone? 

Although  studies  of  the  nutria  (a 
king-size  South  American  musk- 
rat-like  critter)  in  the  wild  have 
led  biologists  to  give  him  a  rather 
black  mark  on  many  counts,  ap- 
parently there  is  considerable 
commercial  value  for  the  pelts.  A 
prospective  fur-farmer,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Brock,  Jr.,  Rt.  1,  Spring  Hope,  is 
hoping  to  establish  a  nutria  ranch 
in  North  Carolina  but  he  needs 
the  nutria  for  brood  stock.  While 
the  Wildlife  Commission  does  not 
advocate  the  distribution  of  nutria 
in  the  wild,  a  commercial  venture 
of  this  sort  might  prove  interest- 
ing. Any  reader  wishing  to  help 
Mr.  Brock  should  contact  him  di- 
rectly in  Spring  Hope. 
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Hunting  Information 

DEAR  SIRS:  Could  I  please  have  the 
following  information? 

What  will  be  the  dates  of  the  1962-63 
dove  season?  What  will  be  the  dates  of 
the  gun  season  in  Uwharrie?  Where  may 
I  obtain  maps  of  the  Forest  Service  lands 
in  the  Uwharrie  area,  outside  of  the  man- 
aged areas?  Am  I  right  in  assuming  the 
hunting  season  on  this  land  will  be  con- 
current with  the  N.  C.  open  season? 

I  would  also  like  to  voice  my  opinion 
in  favor  of  a  regulation  permitting  the 
use  of  the  large  magnum  pistol  calibers  in 
the  taking  of  game.  The  .357  and  .44 
magnum  are  far  more  powerful  and  ac- 


curate than  any  bow  ever  made.  If  the 
archers  can  have  a  season  using  their 
favorite  weapon,  why  shouldn't  we  ad- 
mirers of  the  handgun  be  allowed  to  use 
ours?  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  calibers  only,  however. 

May  I  also  suggest  that  each  hunter  be 
required  to  demonstrate  his  proficiency 
with  his  chosen  weapon,  be  it  bow  or 
gun,  before  he  is  issued  a  hunting  license. 
To  the  sportsman,  nothing  is  more  heart- 
rending than  a  wounded  and  crippled  suf- 
fering animal  trying  to  fend  for  itself  in 
a  world  where  nature  itself  can  be  pretty 
cruel.  Etched  in  my  memory  is  the  sight 
of  a  yearling  doe  with  its  left  hind  leg 
hanging  by  a  tendon,  a  hole  as  big  as  my 
hand  blown  in  her  hip.  People  who  shoot 
like  this  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
hunt.  I  do  a  lot  of  competitive  shooting, 
and  I  know  there  are  enough  ranges  and 
shooters  in  this  state  that  would  be  glad 
to  train  those  that  can't  shoot  accurately, 
to  do  so.  OWEN  L.  PETTET,  JR.  WIL- 
MINGTON. 

DEAR  MR.  PETTET:  The  dove  season 
is  again  in  two  segments:  September  8- 
October  13,  and  December  13-January  15. 
We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  brochure  on 
management  area  hunting  schedules  as 
well  as  one  on  statewide  seasons.  Maps  of 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Uwharrie  area  are  available  from 
the  District  Ranger,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Troy,  North  Carolina. 

While  we  appreciate  the  validity  of  your 
comments  in  regard  to  use  of  pistols  and 
bows  and  arrows,  we  must  point  out  that 
limitations  on  manner  of  taking  game 
are  established  by  law  rather  than  Com- 
mission regulation. 

The  vocal  concern  of  good  sportsmen 
such  as  yourself  will  probably  do  as  much 
as  anything  to  control  irresponsible  shootj 
ing.  FRANK  B.  BARICK,  CHIEF 
GAME  DIVISION. 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa  Register  many  years  ago,  exploitation  of  our  resources  was  at  a  peak.  Much  progress  has  been  made  toward 
alleviating  that  unfortunate  situation  since  then,  but  we  still  find  ourselves  combating  the  efforts  of  those  who  lack  a  wise  and 
prudent  eye  for  the  future.  Developments  within  our  own  state  attest  to  the  fact  that  unwise  resource  use  is  still  prevalent. 
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in  most  parts  of  the  state.  More  and 
more  archers  are  getting  in  on  the 
fun  of  hunting  deer.  A  special 
twenty-day  season  has  been  provid- 
ed for  them  immediately  before  the 

regular  hunting  season  so  that  these  well-camouflaged  sportsmen  may 
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THE  BALD  EAGLE 


EXTINCTION 


OR 


SURVIVAL 


by  Alexander  Sprunr,  IV 

Reprinted  from  The  Izaak  Walton  Magazine 
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X.  HE  Bald  Eagle  has  been  the  national  emblem  of  the 
United  States  since  Congress  chose  it  as  the  central  figure 
of  the  Great  Seal  on  June  20,  1782.  In  the  almost  two 
hundred  years  since  then,  the  eagle  has  not  fared  as  well 
as  the  country  has  that  it  ably  represents.  Our  founding 
fathers  admired  the  strength  and  independence  of  the  eagle 
but  in  our  time  these  attributes  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
well  being  of  a  member  of  our  wildlife  community,  national 
emblem,  or  not.  Over  the  years  the  Bald  Eagle  has  been 
forced  back  and  reduced  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that 
at  present  there  is  serious  concern  over  its  future  as  a  species. 


This  concern  has  become  more  acute  in  recent  years. 

The  plight  of  the  Bald  Eagle  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  late  Charles  L.  Broley,  a  retired  banker  from  Ontario. 
His  hobby  of  banding  young  eagles  in  Florida  and  Ontario 
put  him  in  a  unique  position  to  observe  first  hand  their 
lessening  numbers.  Other  ornithologists  and  outdoorsmen 
added  their  voices  to  his  with  the  result  that  in  the  fall  of 
1960,  the  National  Audubon  Society  began  the  Continental 
Bald  Eagle  Project  to  last  at  least  five  years,  designed  to  find 
out  more  about  eagles. 
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The  Bald  Eagle  is  almost  exclusively  a  North  American 
bird.  It  formerly  nested  in  every  state,  except  Hawaii,  and 
in  most  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  Today  it  is  still  found 
over  much  of  its  original  range  but  in  most  places  in  sadly 
reduced  numbers,  Alaska  being  an  outstanding  exception. 
There  may  be  more  eagles  there  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  combined.  The  circumstances  of  relative  isolation 
and  an  abundant  food  supply  have  enabled  the  eagles  to 
maintain  their  numbers  there  in  spite  of  persecution.  Be- 
cause of  alleged  damage  to  the  salmon  fishery,  a  bounty  was 
paid  on  Bald  Eagles  in  Alaska  until  1951.  During  the  36 
years  in  which  bounty  payments  were  made  over  100,000 
eagles  were  killed.  Even  with  this  drain  on  the  population, 
eagles  are  a  familiar  sight  today  along  the  southeast  coast 
of  Alaska  and  in  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands. 

Almost  everyone  can  recognize  an  adult  Bald  Eagle,  called 
"bald"  because  its  head  is  white,  not  because  it  is  bare.  Its 
great  size,  seven  foot  wingspread  and  snow  white  head  and 
tail  make  it  both  conspicuous  and  easily  identified.  From 
the  time  they  leave  the  nest  until  they  are  about  four  or 
five  years  old  eagles  do  not  show  the  distinctive  white  head 
and  tail.  At  first  they  are  very  dark  brown,  almost  black, 
but  as  they  grow  older  they  become  a  lighter  shade  of  brown 
and  splashes  and  blotches  of  white  appear,  especially  on  the 


The  bald  eagle  formerly  nested  in  North  Carolina  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains,  but  now  its  massive  nest  is  rarely  seen  even 
in  the  most  remote  areas  along  the  coast.  Its  eyries  were  re- 
ported in  Buncombe  County  and  at  Blowing  Rock  50  years  ago. 

wings  and  underparts.  While  in  this  plumage  many  are 
mistaken  for  large  hawks,  and  are  shot  by  thoughtless  gun- 
ners, although  Bald  Eagles  are  protected  by  Federal  law. 

In  all  studies  of  the  food  habits  of  this  eagle  it  was  found 
that  fish  are  most  often  taken  and  most  preferred.  This  fact 
has  brought  down  the  ire  of  both  commercial  and  sport 
fishermen  but  in  studies  designed  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
birds  were  damaging  fish  populations  the  eagles  have  always 
been  vindicated.  Rough  fish  such  as  catfish,  suckers,  chubs 
and  carp  figure  prominently  in  all  food  lists  with  catfish 
seeming  to  be  the  most  important.  In  Alaska  the  vast  majority 
of  all  salmon  taken  by  the  eagles  are  "spawned  out"  dying 
fish. 

Like  most  wildlife,  eagles  are  opportunists  and  will  feed 
on  carrion.  They  will  also  take  waterfowl  on  occasion  but 
usually  sick  or  wounded  individuals.  A  healthy  duck  or 
goose  generally  can  escape  easily.  Small  mammals  are  also 
hunted,  especially  in  winter  if  a  freeze  closes  the  waterways. 

The  nests  of  the  Bald  Eagle  are  a  familiar  sight  on  many 
lakes,  rivers  and  along  the  coasts.  They  are  usually  placed 
in  a  large  tree  and  are  made  of  sticks,  grasses,  leaves  and 
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Most  eagle  nests  are  occupied  by  the  same  pair  for  many 
years.  The  young  stay  in  the  nests  for  at  least  ten  weeks  after 
hatching.   Confidence   in   their   wings   is   slowly  attained. 

other  debris.  The  nests  are  used  and  added  to  year  after 
year  and  many  grow  to  huge  proportions.  Nests  over  20 
feet  high  and  10  feet  across  have  been  seen.  The  nest  trees 
are  usually  near  water  to  provide  a  ready  source  of  fish  to 
feed  the  hungry  nestlings. 

Eagles  are  excellent  parents  and  almost  six  months  of 
every  year  are  spent  with  the  chores  of  raising  a  family. 

Bald  Eagles  are  believed  to  mate  for  life  and  to  stay  to- 
gether unless  something  happens  to  one  of  the  pair.  Nestings 
still  take  place  over  much  of  the  eagle's  former  range  but 
the  most  important  breeding  areas  are  Florida,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  region,  the  Great  Lakes  states  and  the  Northwest. 
Canada  undoubtedly  has  many  nesting  eagles  but  a  lack  of 
observers  makes  the  gathering  of  information  there  quite 
difficult. 

Many  of  the  eagles  hatched  in  Florida  migrate  northward 
during  the  spring  and  spend  the  summer  vacationing  in  the 
north.  Banding  in  other  areas  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
indicate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  other  migration  path- 
ways, although  recent  investigations  have  given  some  clues 
to  possible  routes. 

Throughout  the  fall  and  until  late  December  a  general 
movement  of  eagles  takes  place  southward  over  the  Great 
Plains  and  down  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  birds  start 
moving  north  again  in  late  lanuary  and  are  back  on  their 
breeding  grounds  by  late  spring.  It  is  probable  that  some 
migrations  take  place  in  the  far  West  as  well  but  to  date 
there  has  not  been  enough  information  available  to  docu- 
ment this. 

During  the  winter  months  eagles  appear  in  scattered  num- 
bers over  most  of  the  United  States.  Most  significant  is  the 
Middle  West,  particularly  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  wintering  eagles  are  located.  The 
locks  and  dams  on  the  Mississippi,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
Rivers  provide  open  water  and  a  source  of  food  which  con- 
centrates relatively  large  numbers  of  eagles.  Farther  west 
in  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  reser- 


voirs and  national  wildlife  refuges  also  form  areas  of  favor- 
able eagle  habitat.  During  January,  1961,  49  percent  of  the 
3,642  eagles,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  reported  to  the 
Continental  Bald  Eagle  Project  were  from  the  middle  West- 
ern area. 

Second  in  relative  importance  in  winter  is  the  far  North- 
west where  a  good  number  of  eagles  are  located  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Florida  presents  a  slightly 
different  picture  but  must  be  considered  in  any  discussion 
of  wintering  eagles.  In  Florida,  the  eagles  are  nesting  during 
the  winter  months  so  they  cannot  be  considered  "wintering" 
in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  But  1 1  percent  of  all 
eagles  reported  in  January,  1961  were  from  that  state. 

A  method  of  securing  an  index  to  the  overall  population 
of  Bald  Eagles  is  badly  needed  to  show  numbers  and  to 
allow  the  detection  of  trends,  upward  or  downward.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  careful  census  of  eagles  carried  out  last 
January  will  provide  this  index.  During  the  period  of  January 
5  through  15,  teams  of  biologists  and  agents  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  various  state  conservation  depart- 
ments carried  out  counts  all  over  the  country  on  foot  and  in 
planes,  boats  and  cars.  They  were  aided  by  groups  and  in- 
dividuals from  conservation  and  ornithological  organizations. 
The  information  is  the  most  comprehensive  count  of  our 
national  bird  ever  undertaken. 

One  of  the  items  most  needed  is  information  on  the  loca- 
tion of  active  eagle  nests,  as  well  as  whether  or  not  young 
birds  are  being  produced.  If  you  know  of  an  active  nest,  send 
the  information  to:  National  Audubon  Society,  Research 
Dept.,  Box  231,  Tavernier,  Florida. 


Jack  Dermid 


The  osprey,  illustrated  above,  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
eagle  by  its  all-white  underside  and  its  generally  smaller  size. 
Ospreys  nest  on  stumps  standing  in  water  or  in  old  trees. 
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Roanoke 
Rapids 
Reservoir 


by  William  B.  Smith 

Fishery  Biologist 


HP 

A  HE  Roanoke  Rapids  Dam  which  was  completed  on  the 
Roanoke  River  in  July,  1955  by  the  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Company,  created  an  85,000  acre-foot  impoundment 
for  the  production  of  hydro-electric  power.  The  reservoir 
has  a  surface  area  of  4,900  acres,  is  nine  miles  long,  and  is 
about  60  feet  deep  at  the  dam.  Water  fluctuations  seldom 
exceed  three  feet.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  creeks, 
discharges  from  Kerr  Reservoir  upstream  constitute  the  en- 
tire water  supply  for  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Reservoir. 

Access 

Near  Thelma,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  a  public  fishing  access  area  that  has  parking 
space  for  about  thirty  cars  and  trailers.  Private  launching 
ramps  are  located  at  Deep  Creek  Bridge  and  Robertson's 
Landing  (approximately  half-way  between  Deep  Creek  Bridge 
and  the  town  of  Roanoke  Rapids)  where  boats  may  be  launch- 
ed for  a  small  fee.  There  is  parking  space  for  about  thirty 
cars  and  trailers  at  each  of  these  landings. 

Accommodations 

Picnicing,  boating,  and  swimming  facilities  are  available 
at  Deep  Creek  Bridge  and  at  Robertson's  Landing.  Limited 
camping  sites  are  also  available  at  Robertson's  Landing  for 

Picnicing,  boating,  swimming,  and  fishing  are  available  at  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  reservoir  which  was  built  in  1955  by  VEPCO. 


Roanoke  Rapids  Reservoir 


a  fee.  All  of  these  areas  are  less  than  a  thirty  minute  drive 
from  Roanoke  Rapids  which  boasts  several  nice  motels  and 
restaurants. 

Fishing 

Although  the  reservoir  is  not  noted  for  its  fishing,  several 
fine  catches  of  striped  bass,  largemouth  bass,  walleyes,  crap- 
pie,  and  pan  fish  are  made  occasionally.  Reports  of  large 
striped  bass  and  largemouth  bass  having  been  taken  from 
the  reservoir  have  steadily  increased  in  recent  years.  Crappie 
fishing  is  also  improving,  and  along  with  sunfish,  comprise 
more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  fish  present.  Frequently,  ex- 
cellent catches  of  striped  bass  and  walleyes  are  taken  from 
the  trailrace  of  both  Roanoke  Rapids  Dam  and  the  Kerr 
Reservoir  Dam.  Catfish  are  very  common  in  the  reservoir 
as  well.  Between  April,  1957  and  May,  1959  over  2Vi  mil- 
lion striped  bass  fry  were  stocked.  There  is  good  evidence  that 
a  population  was  established,  but  with  the  closing  of  Gaston 
Dam  in  October,  the  spawning  area  was  destroyed. 

Boating  in  the  Deep  Creek  arm  of  the  reservoir  and  in  the 
reservoir  proper  is  very  popular  with  the  people  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  Weldon,  and  the  surrounding  communities,  and 
Deep  Creek  is  an  excellent  place  for  water  skiing. 


by  Duane  Raver 


J' UST  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  edible  fish  are 
going  to  waste  in  Tarheel  lakes  and  rivers  each  year  is  any- 
body's guess.  The  amount  is  substantial,  you  can  bet  on  that. 
The  fish  we're  talking  about  are  nongame  or  rough  fish. 
These  include  all  species  not  specifically  listed  as  game  fish 
and  have  among  their  numbers  the  carp,  various  catfish,  the 
bowfin  or  grindle,  suckers  of  several  varieties,  gar,  and 
the  gizzard  shad. 

To  lump  all  these  fish  into  one  big  category  and  simply 
call  them  "trash  fish"  actually  misses  the  mark  from  both  a 
use  standpoint  and  the  fishery  management  angle.  "Legally" 
they  are  all  nongame  fish  and  as  such  fall  into  many  regula- 
tory slots  pertaining  to  their  method  of  capture,  and  so  on. 

In  reality  however,  the  differences  between  a  channel  cat- 
fish and  a  gar,  for  example,  are  about  as  numerous  and  wide 
spread  as  those  between  a  trout  and  a  chubsucker.  The  im- 
pact of  some  of  the  nongame  species  on  the  total  fish  popu- 
lation is  considerably  greater  than  the  influence  exerted  by 
others.  The  necessity  for  control  or  management  and  the 
degree  of  these  procedures  vary  widely  from  fish  to  fish. 

Yet  they  all  have  many  things  in  common.  Perhaps  the 
most  glaring  being  misunderstanding,  and  misinformation. 
The  tendency  is  to  label  all  of  them  as  "trash  fish"  and  mount 
great  campaigns  for  their  total  extinction.  In  other  words, 
nobody  wants  'em. 

There  are  too  many  facts  and  findings  to  the  contrary  to 
give  all  nongame  fish  a  pat  on  the  dorsal  fin  and  bless  them 
with  a  good  name.  The  problem  is  separating  the  fact  from 
fancy  and  utilizing  these  truths  in  managing  the  fish  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  total  fishery.  To  go  wildly  off  on  an 
allout  offensive  of  rough  fish  removal  or  even  full-scale  con- 
trol is  not  only  expensive  but  may  very  possibly  upset  the 
delicate  mechanism  of  an  otherwise  peaceful  fishery. 

It's  about  as  bad  to  ignore  the  nongame  species  when  it 
comes  to  harvest.  And  this  is  where  the  waste  comes  in.  Eat 
a  catfish  (much  less  a  sucker)?  Not  me!  And  to  think  of 
placing  a  carp  on  the  supper  table  is  about  as  likely  as  din- 
ing on  the  hind  quarter  of  a  turkey  vulture. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  these  cries  of  anguish  at  eating 
nongame  fish  come  from  simple  misunderstanding.  For  ex- 
ample, the  very  term  "catfish"  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  dismal 
scenes  in  the  minds  of  most  people.  And  it  may  be  so  in- 
grained in  our  thinking  that  our  very  systems  won't  accept 
the  critters.  Right  here  is  the  place  that  a  clearcut  distinction 
should  be  made  between  channel  catfish  and  the  rest  of  his 
clan.  Most  of  his  relatives  might  better  be  termed  "bullheads," 
or  certainly  labeled  properly  with  the  names  of  white  catfish, 
and  flathead  catfish. 


The  channel  catfish  is  good  eating.  Naturally  when  they 
are  taken  from  heavily  polluted  waters  the  meat  will  have  an 
offensive  taste,  but  so  will  that  of  a  bass  or  any  other  fish. 
You  can  even  ruin  a  channel  catfish  by  cooking  it  improperly, 
but  this  is  also  true  of  a  flounder  or  bluefish.  Make  no  mis- 
take, the  channel  cat  is  a  first-rate  food  fish. 

Did  you  ever  hook  a  channel  on  light  tackle?  If  you  have, 
and  are  honest  about  it,  you  must  admit  that  the  scrap 
measured  up  to  that  of  many  gamefish.  It  startles  many 
anglers  to  battle  an  unseen  fish  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  have  a  three-pound  channel  cat  come  twisting  in.  Some 
of  the  enjoyment  fades  when  the  "cat"  is  seen,  but  this 
doesn't  minimize  the  fun  of  the  fight. 

The  amazement  heightens  when  catfish  are  hooked  on 
artificial  lures.  Actually  this  isn't  unusual  at  all  since  the 
channel  feeds  on  lively  minnows  and  even  on  surface  insects 
a  great  deal.  Their  fondness  for  highly  odiferous  baits  has 
pushed  the  use  of  plugs  and  spinners  into  the  background. 
The  water  should  be  fairly  clear  when  you  try  them  on 
artificials,  and  generally  the  lure  should  be  fished  near  the 
bottom  and  reasonably  slowly. 

The  bullheads  and  white  and  flathead  catfish  certainly  are 
far  from  "inedible"  and  can  be  prepared  right  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  catch.  To  simply  throw  them  away  is  to  waste 
a  usable  resource. 

Smoked  carp  rivals  salmon  and  shrimp  for  delicate  flavor. 
It  is  a  little  more  trouble  to  prepare  carp  this  way,  but  once 
you  do  or  have  someone  else  fix  them  for  you,  you'll  begin  to 
see  what  we  mean  by  good  eating  nongame  fish.  You  may 
find  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  commercial  outfit  to  smoke  the 
carp  for  you,  but  any  way  you  get  it  done,  you  are  in  for  a 
treat. 

Carp  rarely  hit  artificials,  but  readily  take  various  baits 
if  they  are  presented  to  the  liking  of  this  big-scaled  minnow. 
There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  the  fight  of  a  carp,  but 
he'll  slug  it  out  whenever  he's  hooked. 

The  game-fish  angler  may  be  getting  the  impression  about 
now  that  we  are  making  a  big  pitch  for  rough  fish  and  thus 
ignoring  the  fact  that  these  species  do  harm  game  fish  habitat. 
To  vindicate  the  nongame  fish  crew  with  a  few  kind  words 
would  of  course  be  foolish  and  slightly  dishonest.  The  fish- 
eating  abilities  of  the  bowfin  and  gar  are  well  known.  The 
egg-destroying  and  bottom  dredging  of  the  suckers  are  mat- 
ters of  record.  The  vegetation  flattening  abilities  of  the  carp 
still  stand. 

Yet,  the  entire  story  must  include  the  fine  food  potential 
of  the  channel  catfish  (and  to  a  lesser  extent,  his  cousins) 
the  table  use  of  the  carp,  and  the  fish  population  leveling 
abilities  of  the  gar. 

Nongame  fish  are  with  us,  and  it's  simply  realistic  to  say 
that  they  probably  always  will  be.  Perhaps  it's  time  to  sort 
out  the  good  from  the  bad  and  see  where  sport  and  food 
values  can  be  realized  from  rough  fish.  And  it  is  always  a 
good  idea  to  carefully  evaluate  any  sort  of  nongame  fish  con- 
trol program  before  spending  money  without  really  accom- 
plishing solid  gains. 

Help  yourself  and  please  pass  the  catfish! 


s 
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Yellow  Bullhead 


With  the  exception  of  the  gar,  all  of 
these  fish  make  pretty  fair  eating. 
Early  spring  is  the  best  time  of  year 
to  take  them  for  food.  You  may  have 
some  trouble  with  the  numerous  bones 
of  the  suckers,  but  the  flavor  is  al- 
most always  good.  Small  earth  worms 
fished  on  the  bottom  will  take  both 
suckers  and  bullheads.  Their  scrap 
is  respectable  by  anybody's  standards. 


Longnose  Gar 


Channel  Catfish 


Don't  try  to  eat  the  gr indie  or  bowfin; 
it's  one  of  the  few  nongame  fish  that 
will  not  cooperate  in  the  frying  pan. 
But  for  some  real  fine  eating,  and  a 
handful  with  light  tackle,  the  channel 
catfish  is  hard  to  top.  Several  notch- 
es down  the  list  is  the  golden  shiner, 
which  reaches  12  inches  or  more.  The 
flesh  has  a  sweet  flavor  in  the  spring 
but  is  full  of  bones.  Try  the  carp  too. 


Bowfin 
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TIME  OF  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET  -  NORTH  CAROLINA 

i  DATUM    POINT  —  3  6cOO'    N     LAT  .    7  5  OO     W     LONG  i 


NOVEMBER  DECEMBER  JANUARY 


DATE 

R  1  SES 

SETS 

RISES 

RISES 

S  ETS 

1 

6:22 

5  :  05 

6:52 

4^46 

7:11 

4:57 

2 

6:23 

5:04 

6:53 

4*46 

7:11 

4:58 

3 

6:24 

5:03 

6:54 

4*46 

:  1  1 

4:58 

4 

6  25 

5  :  02 

6:55 

4:46 

4:59 

5 

6:  26 

5:01 

6:56 

4:46 

7-11 

5  :  OO 

6 

6:27 

5  :  OO 

6:56 

4:46 

: 

5:01 

7 

6  28 

4:59 

6:57 

4:46 

7:11 

5:02 

8 

6:29 

4:58 

6:  58 

4   4  6 

7:11 

5  :  O  3 

g 

6 :  30 

4:57 

6:59 

4:4© 

1  O 

6:31 

4:56 

7  :  OO 

4:46 

7-11 

5  04 

1  l 

6:32 

4:56 

7  :  OO 

4:46 

5  05 

1  2 

6:  33 

4:  55 

7  :  O  I 

4:46 

\ 

5  O  6 

1  3 

6:34 

4:54 

7  :  O  1 

4:46 

7  11 

5  O  7 

1  4 

6  35 

4:  53 

7  :  02 

4:46 

5  08 

1  5 

6:36 

4:  53 

7:02 

4:47 

5*09 

1  6 

6  :  3  7 

4:  52 

7  :  03 

4:47 

5*10 

I  7 

6:38 

4:51 

7:04 

4:48 

7  -  IO 

5*11 

1  8 

6*39 

4:51 

7  04 

4   4  8 

7  :  1  O 

19 

6:  40 

4  :  50 

7:  05 

4:  48 

7  :  09 

5  13 

20 

6    4  1 

4:  50 

7:  06 

4:  48 

7  :  09 

5*  14 

21 

6:  42 

4:  50 

7:  06 

4:  48 

7  :  08 

5  15 

22 

6  43 

4:  49 

7  07 

4:  49 

7  :  08 

5    1  6 

23 

6  44 

4:  49 

7  07 

4  49 

7:  07 

5    1 7 

24 

6  45 

4  49 

7  :  08 

4  50 

7:07 

5    1  9 

25 

6:46 

4:  48 

7  :  08 

4   5  1 

7:  06 

5  20 

26 

6  47 

4  48 

7  :  08 

4:  52 

7  :  05 

5   2  1 

27 

6  48 

4  47 

7:  09 

4:  53 

7:05 

5  22 

z  a 

6:  49 

4  47 

7:  09 

4:  54 

7  :  04 

5  23 

29 

6  50 

4  47 

7  :  lO 

4:  55 

7:  03 

5:  24 

30 

6   5  1 

4  47 

7:10 

4:  55 

7:  03 

5  25 

3  1 

7:  IO 

4  56 

7  :  02 

5:26 

THE   FOLLOWING   ARE   APPROXIMATE   CORRECTIONS   FOR   SEVERAL  LOCATIONS   IN   NORTH  CAROLINA 

LOCATION  SUNRISE  SUNSET 


MATTAMUSKEET 

ADD 

4 

MINUTES 

ADD 

6 

MINUTES 

ELIZABETH  CITY 

ADD 

6 

MINUTES 

ADD 

4 

MINUTES 

NEW  BERN 

ADD 

6 

MINUTES 

ADD 

IO 

MINUTES 

WILMINGTON 

ADD 

8 

MINUTES 

ADD 

1  6 

MINUTES 

ROCKY  MOUNT 

ADD 

1  1 

MINUTES 

ADD 

1  1 

M  INUTES 

ROANOKE  RAPIDS 

ADD 

12 

MINUTES 

ADD 

IO  MINUTES 

FAYETTEVILLE 

ADD 

14 

MINUTES 

ADD 

18 

MINUTES 

RALEIGH 

ADD 

15 

MINUTES 

ADD 

15 

MINUTES 

GREENSBORO 

ADD 

1  9 

MINUTES 

ADD 

19 

MINUTES 

CHARLOTTE 

ADD 

21 

MINUTES 

ADD 

25 

MINUTES 

MORGANTON 

ADD 

27 

M  INUTES 

ADD 

27 

MINUTES 

ASH  EV 1 LLE 

ADD 

29 

M  INUTES 

ADD 

3  1 

M  INUTES 

MURPHY 

ADD 

34 

MINUTES 

ADD 

38 

MINUTES 

THE  INFORMATION  ABOVE  IS  SUPPLIED  TO  HELP 
CLARIFY  AND  PRECISELY  DEFINE  THE  LENGTH  OF 
THE  LEGAL  HUNTING  DAY.  AS  WELL  AS  FOR  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  HUNTERS  WHO  MIGHT  WANT  TO  BEGIN 
EXACTLY  AT  SUNRISE  OR  TO  CONTINUE  HUNTING  UP 
UNTIL  THE  LAST  LEGAL  MINUTE.  THE  PROTECTION 
DIVISION  OF  THE  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION  REMINDS 
SPORTSMEN  THAT  HUNTING  AFTER  SUNSET  AND  BE- 
FORE SUNRISE  CONSTITUTES  HUNTING  OUT  OF  SEA- 
10 


SON  EXCEPT  WHEN  HUNTING  RACCOONS  OR  OPOS- 
SUMS. THE  CALCULATIONS  WERE  MADE  AT  A  POINT 
WHICH  IS  LOCATED  ABOUT  FIFTY  MILES  OFF  THE 
COAST  AND  ABOUT  MIDWAY  THE  STATE.  CORREC- 
TIONS FOR  ANY  LOCATION  CAN  BE  EASILY  MADE  BY 
ADDING  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER  OF  MINUTES  AS 
PROVIDED  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  CHART.  CHECK 
THE  TIMES  BEFORE  YOU  LEAVE  FOR  YOUR  NEXT 
HUNTING  TRIP  TO  AVOID  HUNTING  OUT  OF  SEASON. 
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Some 
Important 
Tips 


A  helping  hand  is  often  good,  but  not  this  way.  Both  the 
guns  should  be  unloaded  and  then  passed  over  the  fence  to  the 
man  who  goes  through  first  empty-handed.  Hunters  then  on 
the  other  side  reload,  put  on  safety,  and  continue  hunting. 
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Often  hunters  must  cross  a  fence,  but  not  this  way.  The  gun 
should  be  placed  first  through  the  fence  to  the  other  side  after 
the  action  has  been  opened  and  the  shells  removed  from  the 
gun.  Notice  here  that  the  gun  is  cocked  and  it  could  fire. 


Hunter 
Safety 


Photo  Feature 
by  Duane  Raver 
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Hunter  Safety . . . 


A  safe  hunter  will  open  the  action  of  his  gun  and  unload  it 
when  it  is  not  in  use.  Sometimes  a  rest  period  is  a  necessary 
and  a  good  thing  while  hunting,  but  these  hunters  are  in  a 
dangerous  position  since  their  guns  are  capable  of  shooting. 


"There  were  three  little  hunters — and  then  there  was  one," 
could  well  be  the  story  here.  Always  point  your  muzzle  in  a 
safe  direction  when  walking  in  file  or  three  abreast.  It  is 
not  just  a  remote  possibility  that  one  may  accidentally  trip. 


Pardon  me  boy,  but  is  that  gun  loaded?  Never  point  a  gun  at 
anything  you  do  not  intend  to  shoot.  When  hunting  in  groups, 
we  too  often  stand  around  with  loaded  guns  and  never  really 
think  that  someone's  gun  (maybe  yours)  may  accidentally  fire. 


A  gun  is  designed  for  one  single  purpose,  and  it  was  never 
made  to  be  used  as  a  probing  iron  or  as  a  club.  Your  two  big 
feet  can  easily  be  used  for  stomping  or  kicking,  and  in  this 
case  a  well-placed  kick  is  better  than  a  missing  thumb  or  eye. 
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Logs,  like  fences  and  ditches,  should  be  crossed  in  a  thought- 
ful manner.  The  action  should  be  open,  the  gun  should  be  un- 
loaded, and  care  should  be  taken.  It  may  take  a  little  longer 
to  do  it  this  way,  but  you  should  get  to  the  other  side  safely. 


This  is  one  time  when  two  is  a  crowd,  and  we  would  hate  to  be 
the  other  fellow.  Look  at  the  finger  on  the  trigger  and  the 
wire  balancing  act  this  show-off  is  putting  on.  A  hunting 
trip  is  no  time  for  gymnastics  if  you  want  to  live  a  long  life. 


Right  now,  this  unwise  hunter  may  be  looking  into  oblivion. 
The  heart-stopping  question,  "Is  that  gun  loaded?"  may  be 
occurring  to  him  just  as  he  looks  down  the  muzzle,  and  we  hope 
not,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children. 
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A  nap  such  as  this  may  result  in  a  rude  awakening  should  the 
hunter's  gun  slip  or  fall.  We  get  a  bang  out  of  hunting,  but 
we  don't  want  it  this  way.  Hunter  safety  and  hunting  safely 
depends  on  the  individual,  and  courtesy  is  the  primary  rule. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Waterfowl  Season  Begins  at  Noon  November  10 

The  1962-1963  waterfowl  season  for  North  Carolina  gets  under  way  at  noon 
on  November  10.  The  noon  opening  hour  applies  to  all  waterfowl  species  for  which 
hunting  will  be  permitted.  Redheads  and  canvasback  will  not  be  permitted  in  the 
bag  limit  for  ducks  this  year,  and  only  two  mallard  or  black  ducks,  or  one  of  each 
will  be  allowed  in  the  daily  bag.  After  opening  day  shooting  hours  will  be  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Federal  migratory  waterfowl  regulations  are  available  at  post 
offices  selling  duck  stamps  or  from  the  Wildlife  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

Ma.j  or  Upland  Game  Seasons  Open  in  November 

The  hunting  seasons  for  quail,  rabbits  and  wild  turkeys  will  open  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  November  22,  with  the  squirrel  season  in  28  central  counties  getting 
under  way  November  1.  Big  game  seasons  (deer,  bear  and  wild  boar)  opened  in  Octo- 
ber as  did  the  season  on  raccoon,  opossum,  squirrels  and  grouse  in  some  sections 
of  the  state. 

Hunt ing  Safety  Urged  by  Wildlife  Commission 

Although  North  Carolina  thus  far  has  a  fairly  good  record  where  hunting 
casualties  are  concerned,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  urges  hunters  to 
exercise  extreme  caution  when  taking  to  the  field  for  hunting.  The  Commission 
also  urges  hunters  to  be  extremely  careful  with  fire  during  periods  of  fire 
hazard. 

Mattamuskeet  Closed  to  Fishing  During  Waterfowl  Season 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  National  Waterfowl  refuge  will  be  closed  to  fishing  from 
November  10  to  January  8  during  the  waterfowl  hunting  season.  Although  Matta- 
muskeet is  a  popular  fishing  area,  the  lake  and  adjoining  canals  will  be  closed 
to  fishing  as  a  safety  precaution  and  to  prevent  boating  activity  from  disturbing 
waterfowl. 

Uwharrie  Either  Sex  Deer  Hunt  Vacancies 

There  are  156  openings  for  gun  hunters  to  take  either  sex  deer  at  Uwharrie 
on  December  20.  Hunters  wishing  to  hunt  on  that  date  may  apply  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  and  completed  standard  application  forms  must  be 
received  by  the  Commission  not  later  than  November  23.  If  the  number  of  requests 
exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies  a  public  drawing  will  be  held  to  determine 
successful  applicants. 
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^Tk&  Stopper 


J  N  their  intense,  sincere  desire  to  keep  boaters  alive,  many 
safety  organizations  skip  over  the  fact  that  boating  is  very 
likely  becoming  a  safer  sport  every  year.  That  is,  the  accident 
rate  is  not  rising  although  the  number  of  boats  in  use  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  an  all-time  pace.  Nationally,  for  exam- 
ple, the  fatalities  per  thousand  outboard  motorboats  in  use 
has  edged  downward  slightly  over  the  years. 

It's  difficult  to  evaluate  any  safety  program,  whether  it 
be  in  the  field  of  boats,  automobiles  or  aircraft.  But  cer- 
tainly the  continual  painting  of  a  black  picture  for  the  users 
of  these  items  serves  little  good  in  the  long  run.  So  perhaps 
it's  about  time  Tarheel  boaters  were  patted  on  their  respective 
backs  rather  than  scolded. 

There  is  more  than  psychology  to  this  positive  approach 
since  the  self-confident  skipper  is  usually  a  better  skipper 
too.  There's  no  denying  the  dangers  of  crowded  waterways, 
but  if  you  feel  that  you  are  handling  your  craft  to  the  best 
of  your  ability  and  that  your  fellow  boaters  are  just  as  care- 
ful, perhaps  this  attitude  will  result  in  fewer  accidents  than 
might  occur  under  a  feeling  of  perpetual  fear. 

A  respect  for  water  and  a  constant  recognition  of  the 
situation  you  are  in  at  all  times  are  fundamental  to  safe 
boating.  It  is  this  respect  and  this  vigilance  that  will  keep 
you  out  of  trouble  and  make  rescue  and/or  self-survival 
methods  unnecessary. 

Inboard-outboard 

Time  was  when  you  could  pick  up  most  any  outboard 
motor  and  carry  it  without  too  much  exertion.  The  need  for 
more  power  and  speed  has  pushed  the  size  of  many  of  these 
motors  almost  out  of  the  realm  of  portability.  Most  out- 
boards  above  10  or  15  horsepower  stay  on  the  boat,  even 
when  they  are  to  be  serviced.  The  steering  arrangements — 
permanent  cables  and  such — make  this  advisable  also.  From 
several  standpoints  the  big  heavy  motors  really  take  away 
the  original  advantage  of  the  outboard. 

But  still,  for  the  average  boater  the  outboard  was  better 
suited  than  even  a  small  inboard.  Then  came  the  inboard- 
outboard  motor  power  plant.  This  rig  is  apparently  still 
catching  on  and  their  use  is  fairly  limited.  Several  boat  manu- 
facturers won't  sell  you  one  of  their  boats  if  they  know  that 
you  plan  to  install  one  of  the  inboard-outboard  motors. 
However,  they  are  delighted  to  factory-install  the  rig  on  a 
suitable  boat  of  their  manufacture.  And  very  few  marine 
dealers  will  tackle  the  job  of  mating  an  inboard-outboard  to 
any  boat,  including  one  that  they  themselves  sell. 

Now  these  facts  take  nothing  away  from  the  motors,  the 
boats  or  the  cautious  dealers  or  manufacturers;  it  simply 
means  considerable  engineering  know-how  and  specialized 
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equipment  are  usually  required  to  do  a  satisfactory  job. 

Hunting  Boats 

In  hunting  waterfowl — ducks  and  rails  particularly — a 
boat  is  often  times  essential.  Usually  though  it  is  a  much 
different  type  of  craft  than  is  required  for  fishing.  Some 
boats  lead  a  double  life  and  work  pretty  well  in  both  sports, 
but  if  a  great  deal  of  on-the-water  shooting  is  anticipated, 
you  will  do  well  to  investigate  a  vessel  designed  for  hunting. 
Speed  and  power  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  requirements 
when  it  comes  to  a  duck  boat;  steadiness  and  comfort  are 
necessary  qualities. 

If  the  hunting  craft  is  to  be  transported  on  top  of  the 
car  and  to  be  handled  by  two  men  (and  sometimes  by  one 
hunter),  weight  is  quite  important.  Weight  may  also  affect 
the  draft  or  how  much  water  the  boat  draws,  which  in  shallow 
marsh  hunting  is  an  item.  Making  the  boat  as  light  as  possible 
means  cutting  down  on  fittings,  extra  supports,  and  even  in 
the  caliber  of  basic  materials  themselves.  When  this  conser- 
vation of  weight  infringes  on  safety  requirements,  then  the 
whole  works  better  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards. 

In  selecting  a  duck  boat,  you  will  simply  have  to  try  several 
under  simulated  hunting  conditions  and  then  pick  the  one 
that  does  the  job.  Stability  obviously  is  paramount.  Take  into 
consideration  the  recoil  of  heavy  duck  guns  fired  broadside; 
the  impatient  amblings  of  a  full-grown  Labrador;  and  maneu- 
verability under  marshy  conditions. 

Don't  shy  away  from  a  well  built  aluminum  duck  boat 
until  you're  sure  what  it  will  or  won't  do.  Some  of  them 
come  close  to  being  perfect  for  the  waterfowler.  Some 
hunters  with  a  flair  for  marine  architecture  build  their  own 
craft,  usually  out  of  plywood.  If  the  basic  design  is  good 
and  the  builder  has  a  gift  for  building,  the  results  often 
prove  as  successful  as  many  commercial  jobs.  Too  frequently, 
though,  the  homemade  boat  lacks  stability  and  safety  and 
really  becomes  a  liability  to  the  hunter. 

Operationally,  don't  overload  the  craft  (this  is  even  more 
likely  with  bulky  hunting  gear  and  dogs  than  with  fishing 
tackle!).  The  chances  are  that  you  won't  be  tempted  to  over- 
power the  boat,  but  remember,  they're  not  built  for  large 
power  plants.  Lifesaving  devices  are  more  important  in  the 
chilly  waters  of  fall  than  during  the  summer  months.  Bulky 
clothing  can  be  a  real  hindrance  to  movement  in  the  water; 
but  some  of  the  quilted  or  insulated  clothing  may  act  as 
temporary  flotation  devices.  The  main  thing  is  don't  panic 
or  struggle  if  you  find  yourself  in  the  water. 

Buoy  yourself  up  as  best  you  can,  stay  with  the  boat  if 
it  is  still  floating,  and  take  it  easy.  Best  of  all,  don't  get  in 
a  jam  like  this! 

According  to  federal  regulations,  an  outboard  motor  may  be 
used  to  get  to  and  from  the  hunting  area  but  it  can't  be  oper- 
ated while  a  person  in  the  boat  is  actually  hunting  waterfowl. 

Evinrude  Motors 
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Photo  Short 
by  Darrell  E.  Louder 

Fishery  Biologist 


Could  American  shad  be  passed 
through  a  navigation  lock  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River  in  the  same  manner  as  river 
barges?  That  was  the  question.  To  de- 
termine if  this  was  possible,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  set  up  a  joint 
project  to  see  if  it  was  practical  to  "lock" 
this  anadromous  fish  upstream  during  its 
spawning  run  in  lieu  of  installing  an 
expensive  fishway. 

The  study  was  carried  out  at  Lock  No. 
1  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  which  is  lo- 
cated about  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Acme  in  Bladen  County.  The  lock  cham- 
ber is  40  feet  wide,  32  feet  deep,  and 
240  feet  long.  Beginning  April  30,  and 
continuing  through  June  4,  1962,  the 
lock  was  checked  two  days  each  week 
to  find  out  when  the  shad  spawning  run 
began.  Once  this  was  established  the 
shad  were  locked  through  daily  for  an 
eight  hour  period.  Prior  to  1962,  only 
a  few  American  shad  were  reported  in 
the  river  above  Lock  No.  1.  These  fish 
passed  through  the  barrier  while  boats 
were  being  locked  through  or  at  times 
of  high  water  levels,  when  they  went 
over  the  dam. 

The  locking  procedure  consisted  of 
opening  the  two  lower  gates  of  the  lock 
and  then  opening  the  four  valves  on  each 
of  the  upper  two  gates  to  allow  water  to 
flow  through  the  lock  chamber  at  a  ve- 
locity of  two  to  three  feet  per  second. 
The  lock  was  left  in  this  position  for  one 
hour  to  allow  fishes  to  enter  the  lock, 


then  the  valves  were  closed  and  the  gates 
shut. 

At  this  time  the  fishes  trapped  in  the 
lock  chamber  were  sampled  to  determine 
what  species  and  how  many  of  each  had 
moved  into  the  lock  during  the  one 
hour  period.  This  was  accomplished  by 
pulling  and  lifting  a  gill  net,  measuring 
40  feet  long,  18  feet  deep,  and  having  a 
2  inch  stretch  mesh,  through  the  lock 
several  times.  After  each  pull  the  cap- 
tured fishes  were  placed  either  into  a 
live  box  or  behind  a  screened  corner 
for  temporary  holding.  By  this  method, 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  fishes 
present  were  captured. 

The  peak  of  the  shad  run  was  April  30 
when  130  adult  American  shad  were 
netted  on  their  passage  through  the  lock. 
In  addition  to  American  shad,  sea  lam- 
prey, longnose  gar,  bowfin,  alewife,  giz- 


American  shad  must  come  to  a  stop  on 
their  spawning  runs  when  they  reach 
these  locks. 


zard  shad,  suckermouth  redhorse,  white 
catfish,  flathead  bullhead,  needlefish, 
striped  bass,  bluegill,  largemouth  bass, 
black  crappie,  and  striped  mullet  were 
captured  in  the  net. 

The  fishes  were  released  into  the  lock 
chamber  after  they  had  been  counted 
and  examined.  At  this  time  the  upper 
gate  valves  were  opened  so  that  the  lock 
filled  to  the  upstream  level.  The  upper 
gates  of  the  lock  were  then  opened  and 
the  lower  valves  cracked  in  order  to 
create  a  current  so  that  the  fishes  would 
move  out  and  proceed  upstream.  After 
the  lock  had  been  opened  in  this  man- 
ner for  45  minutes,  the  gates  were  shut 
and  the  netting  procedure  was  again  car- 
ried out  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
fishes  that  left  the  lock.  Repeated  sampl- 
ing indicated  that  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  the  shad  moved  out  of  the  lock 
within  45  minutes. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  study  that 
American  shad  can  thus  be  locked  up- 
stream in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River  to  enhance  the  spawning 
above  the  artificial  barrier. 


Gill  nets  were  used  to  determine  how 
many  shad  had  moved  into  the  lock  in 
one  hour.  Fish  at  top  right  is  a  gar. 
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Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 

With  the  dogs  milling  around,  smelling  out  a  trail,  and  expect- 
ant hunters  shouting  encouragement,  the  rabbit  season  opens, 
by  Grady  Barnes  Tracks  can  be  recognized  by  the  impressions  of  the  hind  feet 

wildlife  Biologist  foremost,  side  by  side,  while  the  forefeet  are  always  behind. 


W  HEN  you  swing  open  the  gate  of  the  dog  rack  and 
head  for  the  brier  patch  this  fall  in  quest  of  the  cottontail 
rabbit,  you  will  be  participating  in  the  number  one  hunting 
sport  in  North  Carolina.  The  cottontail  rabbit  is  found 
throughout  the  State  from  the  mountains  to  the  seashore  and 
is  sought  after  by  many  types  of  hunters — from  the  farm 
lad  with  his  single  barreled  gun  to  the  elite  sportsman  with 
his  auto-loader  and  his  pack  of  dogs.  The  popularity  of  this 
sport  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  beagle  is  the  second 
most  numerous  dog  registered  by  the  American  Kennel  Club, 
and  only  in  the  last  few  years  has  he  been  dislocated  from 
first  place  by  the  fancy  poodle  dog.  Of  course,  all  good 
rabbit  dogs  are  not  registered  beagles.  Many  successful  and 
enjoyable  hunts  are  performed  by  dogs  of  mixed  breeds  that 
would  not  rate  a  fancy  pedigree,  but  are  still  good  rabbit 
running  machines. 

Rabbits  are  hunted  with  all  types  and  sizes  of  shotguns 
and  even  with  .22  rifles.  In  general  the  cottontail  is  an  easy 
animal  to  kill — although  it  may  be  difficult  to  hit — and  does 
not  require  the  heavy  loads  needed  for  animals  like  the 
gray  squirrel.  The  best  rabbit  gun,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  light 
20  gauge  with  a  26  inch  barrel  bored  to  improve  cylinder 
or  modified.  Low  power  shells  with  number  4  shot  are  recom- 
mended. This  load  is  adequate  to  kill  rabbits  but  shot  are 
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not  so  numerous  that  excessive  meat  is  destroyed  as  is  the 
case  when  using  7Vi's  or  8's.  If  you  are  really  out  for  the 
sport  and  not  the  pot,  try  rabbit  hunting  with  a  pack  of  good 
beagles  and  a  .22  rifle.  This  type  of  hunting  requires  more 
skill  and  extra  safety  precautions,  but  it  can  be  a  source 
of  added  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

As  is  true  in  all  types  of  hunting,  the  problem  of  how  and 
where  to  hunt  will  determine  success  or  failure.  In  general  the 
best  success  can  be  obtained  by  hunting  areas  with  good 
food  and  cover.  The  dispersion  of  food  and  cover  will  de- 
termine the  abundance  of  the  rabbit  population  as  they 
must  have  ample  food  to  live  and  sufficient  cover  to  escape 
predators.  Plants  such  as  honeysuckle  and  sericea  lespedeza 
form  dense  mats  of  vegetation  that  offer  both  food  and  cover 
for  cottontails.  Honeysuckle  is  especially  good  in  winter  when 
snow  or  cold  weather  forces  rabbits  to  retreat  to  dense  cover. 
After  a  cold  night  the  best  place  to  hunt  is  along  a  low  area 
that  is  protected  from  the  wind  and  is  overgrown  with  honey- 
suckle vines. 

Fields  of  dense  cover  associated  with  agricultural  crops 
offer  some  excellent  hunting  opportunities.  As  an  example, 
a  stand  of  pine  trees  that  has  grown  up  in  an  old  field  ad- 
jacent to  pasture,  sericea  lespedeza,  or  cultivated  fields  is 
good  rabbit  producing  habitat.  The  canopy  of  the  pines  pro- 
tects the  rabbits  from  flying  predators,  while  the  honeysuckle 
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The  marsh  rabbit  (above)  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  cotton- 
tail (opposite  page),  and  has  reddish  brown  upper  parts,  but  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  dingy  color  of  its  tail. 


vines  and  broomsedge  associated  with  the  pines  offer  cover 
from  other  enemies.  Pastures  or  plants  associated  with  cul- 
tivated crops  usually  provide  good  food.  The  best  way  to 
hunt  such  an  area  is  to  walk  around  the  cultivated  field  or 
pasture,  staying  just  inside  the  pines.  This  edge  area  is  where 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  rabbits  will  be  found.  As  is 
true  in  all  rabbit  hunting,  these  places  should  be  covered 
very  slowly,  for  many  rabbits  will  sit  tight  while  the  hunter 
walks  within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

Good  cover  is  important  in  rabbit  hunting  because  prac- 


tically all  predators  feed  on  the  cottontail  rabbit  if  given  a 
chance.  Some  species  of  hawks,  as  well  as  foxes,  cats,  and 
dogs  will  eat  a  rabbit  at  every  opportunity;  therefore,  in 
order  to  insure  good  hunting,  adequate  cover  must  either  be 
present  or  be  provided  by  manipulation  of  the  habitat.  A 
healthy  rabbit  can  escape  most  predation  if  a  brush  pile  or 
multiflora  rose  fence  is  handy  for  escape  cover.  Some  pre- 
dation is  necessary  to  keep  the  population  healthy  and  free 
of  disease,  as  predators  tend  to  catch  old  or  sick  rabbits  first. 
However,  if  adequate  cover  is  not  available,  predators  can 
catch  healthy  rabbits  as  well  as  sick  ones.  Tularemia,  a  disease 
of  both  rabbits  and  man,  is  kept  under  control  by  predators 
catching  the  sick  rabbits  before  they  have  a  chance  to  spread 
the  disease.  The  wild  qualities  that  make  rabbits  difficult  to 
hit  and  enjoyable  to  hunt  are  the  end  product  of  years  of 
predation. 

The  rabbit's  principal  defense  against  predation  and  hunt- 
ing is  not  only  its  fleetness  of  foot  but  its  ability  to  produce 
young.  An  average  rabbit  will  breed  four  or  five  times  a 
year  and  will  produce  approximately  four  young  per  litter 
for  a  total  of  about  16  to  25  young  a  season.  Thus  if  no 
rabbits  were  destroyed  by  predation  or  hunting  the  animals 
would  soon  eat  all  available  preferred  food  and  would  die  of 
malnutrition  and  disease. 

Rabbit  populations  are  subject  to  periodic  fluctuations 
which  are  difficult  to  explain.  In  one  area  the  rabbits  may  be 
plentiful  while  a  few  miles  down  the  road  a  scarcity  can  be 
noted.  This  fluctuation  phenomenon  is  associated  with  the 
rabbit's  high  reproductive  capacity  and  with  good  food  and 
cover.  In  hunting  rabbits  these  high  population  areas  should 
be  sought  out  as  they  offer  some  excellent  hunting.  For  a 
hunt  you  will  long  remember,  try  the  eastern  counties  of 
North  Carolina  where  the  combination  of  dense  cover  and 
plentiful  food  produces  high  population  of  both  cottontails 
and  marsh  rabbits. 

Don't  forget  the  rabbits'  eating  qualities  for  they  make 
delicious  rabbit  salad  or  are  good  baked  and  fried.  Look 
through  some  of  your  old  outdoor  magazines  and  pick  out 
recipes  to  try  after  that  next  hunting  trip  for  br'er  rabbit. 


Practically  all  predators  feed  on  the 
rabbits  of  North  Carolina,  but  some 
predation  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
species  free  of  disease.  If  adequate 
cover  is  provided,  a  healthy  rabbit 
can  escape  from  hawks  or  foxes,  but 
if  there  is  no  cover,  the  healthy  as 
well  as  the  sick  rabbits  will  be  taken. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


There  is  a  chill  in  the  wind.  The 
mornings  are  frosty  and  crisp. 
Leaves  are  swirling  down  from 
the  trees  leaving  naked  limbs,  and 
with  the  leaves  go  the  last  faded 
colors  of  an  autumn  that  was  a  riot 
of  color.  There  is  a  tinge  of  wood 
smoke  in  the  air.  01'  Br'er  Squirrel 
is  chuckkering  away  while  he 
stores  hickory  nuts  and  acorns. 
Sometimes  at  night,  if  you  are 
lucky,  you  can  hear  the  call  of  wild 
geese  as  they  wing  their  myster- 
ious way  through  the  trackless 
sky.  November  is  here  again. 

It  might  be  well  to  forget,  for  a 
moment,  the  cares  of  the  high  cost 
of  living,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
oblivion,  the  ever-present  menace 
of  Communism  .  .  .  and  think 
about  and  be  thankful  for  our 
abundant  blessings.  A  bountiful 
harvest  stored  away,  the  freedom 
to  work  and  think  and  believe  and 
say  and  vote  as  we  please.  The 
right  and  privilege  to  carry  a  gun 
into  the  woods  and  fields  and 
marshes  in  pursuit  of  game  in  an 
abundance  we  scarcely  deserve. 
November  is  a  month  of  Thanks- 
giving. So  should  all  other  months 
be — if  we  weigh  our  blessings 
against  our  cares. 

Stream  Pollution  Abatement 

North  Carolina  takes  a  lead  in 
many  things  and  in  many  ways, 
and  not  the  least  of  these  is  in  the 
field  of  stream  pollution  abate- 
ment. Earle  Hubbard,  Secretary  of 
the  Stream  Sanitation  Committee 
has  gained  national  recognition 
for  himself,  his  Committee,  and 
his  State  by  the  splendid  service 
he  is  performing  in  helping  to 
clean  up  our  streams. 

Pollution  abatement  is  an  ex- 


pensive undertaking,  and  whether 
or  not  we  like  federal  aid  (few 
people  ever  turn  it  down)  North 
Carolina  is  getting  $2,163,960  from 
the  federal  government  to  help 
municipalities  in  our  state  con- 
struct sewage  treatment  facilities. 
The  fund  will  be  divided  among: 
Williamston,  Clayton,  Siler  City, 
Hendersonville,  Ahoskie,  Pitts- 
boro,  Edenton,  Wake  Forest, 
Jacksonville,  LaGrange,  Salisbury, 
Thomasville,  Garner,  Hillsboro, 
Clarkton,  Wallace,  Blowing  Rock, 
Cherryville,  Rutherfordton,  Clare- 
mont,  Princeton  and  Winton. 

Public  Law  660  (Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act)  has  author- 
ized projects  in  these  towns,  and 
Hubbard  has  notified  the  appro- 
priate authorities  that  the  funds 


Lake  Mattamuskeet  will  be  a  popular 
gathering  spot  for  hunters  from  all  over 


are  now  being  processed. 

This  latest  appropriation  makes 
a  total  of  over  $10  million  granted 
to  North  Carolina  under  the  Act, 
and  these  millions  are  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  99  projects  at 
a  total  cost  of  $45  million. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money — but  pol- 
lution is  a  serious  problem. 

How  does  this  affect  fishermen? 
Fish  need  reasonably  clean  water 
to  live  in.  Tarheel  fish  biologists 
are  cooperating  with  the  stream 
sanitation  people  by  monitoring 
our  fishing  streams  so  that  any 
pollution  beyond  prescribed  limits 
can  be  reported  and  proper  correc- 
tive measures  taken. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
the  battle  against  pollution — but 
we  are  winning  the  battle. 


again  this  season,  largely  because  of  its 
large  flocks  of  ducks  and  Canadian  geese. 
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The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
announces  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
outdoor  magazine,  National  Wildlife. 
It  is  a  full  color  publication  designed 
to  interest  anyone  who  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  outdoors.  The  first  edition 
is  to  be  issued  next  month  and  will 
come  out  six  times  each  year.  The 
Federation  is  also  offering  associate 
memberships  which  entitle  card-hold- 
ers to  a  year's  subscription  to  the  mag- 
azine, advance  notice  of  the  best  books 
on  nature  and  the  out-of-doors,  a 
yearly  "Art  Print  of  the  Year,"  use 
of  the  Wildlife  Federation  library,  a 
vote  in  choosing  the  conservation 
project  of  the  year,  and  an  identifi- 
cation decal — all  for  the  annual  dues 
of  $5.00.  The  magazine  promises  to 
be  a  real  treat  for  nature  lovers  and 
conservationists,  and  the  associate 
memberships  sound  like  a  wonderful 
bargain.  Mail  applications  to  The  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  1412  Six- 
teenth Street,  Northwest,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 


Yard  Bird 

DEAR  SIRS:  Yesterday  afternoon  I  pick- 
ed up  a  dead  bird  in  my  yard,  and  should 
like  some  help  in  identifying  it.  I  con- 
sulted Peterson's  book  but  got  no  help 
from  it. 

The  bird  was  small,  glossy  black,  with 
rather  large  white  polka-dots  neatly  ar- 
ranged over  shoulders  and  wings,  light 
gray  feathers  between  wings.  The  head 
had  some  bright  orange-red  feathers  on 
top,  but  no  crest.  I  could  see  no  injury, 
and  assume  that  it  died  of  natural  causes. 
The  bird  was  so  unusual  in  appearance 
that  it  aroused  my  curiosity.  Perhaps  you 
could  hand  this  to  someone  on  your  staff 
who  would  know  what  it  was.  MRS. 
EDMUND  T.  SMITH,  WAGRAM. 
DEAR  MRS.  SMITH:  From  the  descrip- 
tion you  have  given  of  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  in  all  probability  the  Black  Rail. 
Your  color  description  would  indicate  that 
the  bird  was  a  young  in  juvenile  plum- 
age. Wm.  L.  Hamnett,  Wildlife  Educa- 
tion Representative. 

Outnumbered 

DEAR  SIRS:  Will  you  please  settle  an 
argument  for  me  in  your  next  issue  of 
Wildlife.  I  was  outnumbered  four  to  one 
in  an  argument  concerning  the  shedding 
of  white  tail  deer  antlers.  My  fellow 
workers,  through  personal  observations, 
claim  that  the  average  deer  does  not  shed 
his  antlers  annually.  WAYNE  S.  KING, 
ROANOKE  RAPIDS. 

We  are  at  loss  as  to  what  is  an  average 
deer,  since  females  do  not  usually  have 
antlers.  Males,  however,  do  shed  their 
antlers  each  year. — Ed. 


Mairsey  Doors  and  Dosey 
Doots, — Not  Sea  Oats 

The  graceful  plumes  of  the  sea  oat, 
nature's  "finger-in-the-dike,"  can  be  seen 
at  its  golden  best  nodding  against  the 
autumn  azure  of  the  coastal  seas. 

The  sea  oat  (Uniola  paniculata)  is  an 
interesting  as  well  as  a  beautiful  plant;  it 
is  especially  adapted  in  its  cell  and  leaf 
structure  to  the  salt  spray,  shifting  winds 
and  the  reflection  of  heat  and  light  of 
the  seaside  environment.  Only  such  grasses 
can  survive  this  unfriendly  habitat. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  importance  of 
the  sea  oat  in  the  holding  of  our  shore- 
line. 

This  is  how  it  works.  When  a  seedling 
sea  oat  thrusts  its  first  leaves  above  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  it  forms  a  tiny  wind- 
brake  and  more  sand  is  piled  around  it 


by  the  wind.  The  plant  immediately  makes 
use  of  this  additional  soil  for  added  root 
growth  and  top  growth  and  a  larger  wind- 
brake  is  formed  providing  for  still  more 
future  growth.  In  a  few  years  dunes  like 
those  at  Kitty  Hawk  may  be  formed. 

The  underground  stems  and  roots  of  a 
stand  of  sea  oats  provide  an  invisible  net 
which  holds  the  sand  against  the  unend- 
ing winds  that  threaten  to  blow  away 
many  miles  of  our  coastline. 

For  unimaginable  centuries  the  shores 
of  our  seas  have  followed,  as  the  night 
the  day,  their  seasonal  cycle  of  wild  oating 
without  help  or  hindrance  from  man. 

It  is  sad  .  .  .  and  terrifying  to  observe 
that  the  sea  oat,  small  as  it  may  seem, 
may  one  day  be  still  another  casualty  in 
the  consumption  of  his  own  environment 
by  the  great  "human  predator." 


Seed-bearing  oat  panicles  are  now  a 
very  popular  commercial  item  and  as  such 
are  being  gathered  by  the  thousands  and 
sold  for  use  in  floral  arrangements. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  South 
Carolina  garden  clubbers  have  added  the 
sea  oat  to  their  list  of  native  plants  not 
permitted  in  flower  show  exhibits. 

Surely  it  is  time  for  North  Carolina  to 
follow  their  good  example.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  can  all  be  responsible  citizens 
and  leave  nature's  "fingers-in-the-dike" 
where  they  are  needed  and  where  their 
beauty  can  be  enjoyed  by  all.  MRS.  W.  A. 
FLORANCE,  GREENSBORO. 

Information,  Please! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  read  in  a  newspaper  where 
a  Florida  resident,  vacationing  in  North 
Carolina,  made  the  statement  that  the 
reason  we  did  not  catch  more  puppy  drum, 
(Channel  Bass)  along  our  coast  was  due 
to  not  using  the  proper  bait.  He  recom- 
mended crushed  crab  for  all  drum  fishing. 
He  did  not  explain  the  meaning  of  crush- 
ed crab  or  give  any  information  about 
preparation.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  Wild- 
life or  any  of  Wildlife  readers  could  give 
me  this  information.  E.  W.  RUDISILL, 
HILDEBRAN. 

Okay,  fellers,  let's  have  answers. 
Meanwhile,  we  prefer  our  crush- 
ed crab  panned  in  butter.- — -Ed. 

That's  Our  Boy! 

DEAR  SIRS:  My  wife  and  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  week's  camping  trip  in 
Western  North  Carolina. 

This  was  our  first  camping  trip  in  your 
state,  and  to  be  specific,  we  camped  at 
White  Oak  Forest  Camp. 

It  would  require  a  book-length  script 
to  enumerate  all  the  good  things  you  have 
to  offer,  therefore,  we  shall  simply  say 
that  this  was  one  trip  we  shall  never  for- 
get. 

My  main  reason  for  writing  this  letter 
is  to  commend  one  of  your  men,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Waldroop,  who  lives  at  White  Oak 
and  was  extremely  courteous  to  us.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Waldroop  is  tops.  He  fully 
understands  his  work.  He  is  honest,  cap- 
able, energetic,  and  certainly  ranks  high 
as  a  capable  public  relations  representa- 
tive. 

As  one  fisherman  from  a  nearby  coun- 
ty expressed  it,  Waldroop  is  a  fine  guy 
but  don't  expect  anyone  to  come  out  with 
more  than  the  legal  limit  regardless  of 
who  he  is.  To  me,  this  statement  is  equal 
to  a  citation. 

I  am  retired  but  was  previously  a  Colo- 
nel in  the  Air  Force,  and  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  men  and  I  do  not  write  let- 
ters such  as  this  except  in  unusual  cases. 

I  am  sure  you  have  many  more  fine 
men  helping  in  your  very  difficult  task, 
and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  met  you  or 
more  of  your  men. 

Until  next  July  or  August  you  probably 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Lacy  M.  Ray 

Wildlife  Patrolman  Lacy  M. 
Ray,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  J.  Ray  of  Laurinburg,  was 
born  in  Union  County  in  1931.  but 
at  an  early  age  moved  to  Laurel 
Hill  in  Scotland  County.  He  at- 
tended school  at  Laurel  Hill  and 
was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  1952.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Air  Force 
three  and  one-half  years,  stationed 
in  Munich,  Germany.  While  in 
service,  he  completed  a  course  in 
electronics  at  Freising,  Germany, 
and  a  mechanical  course  at  Okla- 
homa A&M,  and  was  a  mechanic 
and  equipment  inspector  in  the 
Air  Force.  After  Ray  was  dis- 
charged from  service,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  civilian  inspector  of 
equipment  at  Maxton  Air  Force 
Base  for  four  years. 

Mr.   Ray   completed   the  Pre- 


Service  Training  School  for  wild- 
life protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill  and 
was  employed  by  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  on  October  1, 
1958,  assigned  to  Northampton 
County.  He  was  transferred  to 
Stanly  County  in  July,  1959,  and 
in  July,  1962,  he  was  promoted  to 
Wildlife  Patrolman,  stationed  at 
Hamlet.  He  has  completed  all  of 
the  in-service  training  schools  con- 
ducted at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment since  his  employment. 

Ray  is  married  to  the  former 
Carole  McQueen  of  Maxton,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Jena.  4, 
and  Alan,  IY2.  Ray  is  a  Mason, 
and  a  member  of  Lodge  417  in 
Maxton.  The  family  resides  at  631 
Oak  Avenue,  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  AUGUST 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    21,745 

Total  prosecutions    651 

;v-„   Total  convictions    640 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  7 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  4 
Total  cases  dismissed  ....  0 
Total  fines  coUected  $2,651.10 
Total  costs  coUected  $4,799.70 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    4,869 

Total  prosecutions    246 

Total  convictions    233 

Total  cases  not  guilty   4 

Total  eases  nol  prossed  ...  9 

Total  fines  collected  $762.60 

Total  costs  collected  $1,932.95 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of 
the  fines  or  costs  collected  are  paid 
to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel. 


won't  see  or  hear  from  us,  but  we  an- 
ticipate returning  again.  CHARLES  H.  S. 
RUSSELL,  DIRECTOR,  CIVIL  DE- 
FENSE, WAYCROSS,  GEORGIA. 

Trespass  Problems 

DEAR  SIRS:  A  recent  article  in  Wildlife 
prompts  this  letter.  On  Page  20,  center 
column,  first  paragraph,  a  letter  describes 
"laxity"  by  Wildlife  Protectors  in  enforc- 
ing the  trespassing  laws.  The  writer  specif- 
ically asks  "why  do  game  wardens  ignore 
this  trespass  law." 

All  Wildlife  Protectors  are  aware  of 
lack  of  a  clear  authority  to  enforce  laws 
of  this  nature  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
working  for  the  hunter  and  fisherman  as 
well  as  the  landowner.  Other  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors and  I  wonder  why,  if  you  chose 


to  reprint  a  letter  criticising  our  record  of 
fair  and  impartial  law  enforcement,  that 
you  did  not  make  the  writer  and  other 
readers  aware  of  the  precarious  position 
Wildlife  Protectors  are  in,  in  the  matter 
of  enforcing  the  trespass  laws. 

The  main  subject  matter  of  the  letter 
and  others  were  of  interest,  and  several 
points  well  made  in  hunter-fisherman- 
landowner  relations.  JOHN  R.  KEN- 
NEDY, N.  C.  WILDLIFE  PROTEC- 
TOR, CHOCOWIN1TY. 

Sorry  we  overlooked  this  particular 
phrase.  Most  laws  pertaining  to  ordinary 
trespass  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  wildlife  protectors,  and  therefore 
their  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  en- 
forcement of  trespass  laws  is  extremely 
limited. 


Wants  Early  Quail  Season 

DEAR  SIRS:  Some  time  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  informed  me  that  the  1962-63  season 
for  quail,  rabbits,  and  wild  turkey  would 
open  on  November  17,  1962.  This  was 
welcomed  news  to  me.  Now,  in  the  July 
issue  of  Wildlife  I  read  that  the  season 
will  open  on  Thanksgiving  Day  as  usual. 
The  reason:  Landowner  objections. 

My  question  at  this  point  is  this;  what 
type  of  survey  was  made  to  determine 
how  many  landowners  were  opposed  to 
this  opening  date  and  why? 

Perhaps  the  Commission  would  con- 
sider extending  the  closing  date  for  six 
days  making  it  February  21,  1963.  Would 
the  landowners  object  to  this  proposal? 

I  am  an  ardent  quail  hunter  and  I  be- 
lieve that  a  longer  season  would  help  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  older  birds,  and 
thus  put  a  stop  to  the  wildness  of  the 
coveys.  If  you  do  much  bird  hunting  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
wildness  .  .  .  failure  to  stick  on  point. 

Let's  see  what  some  of  the  other  quail 
hunters  in  our  state  think  about  this! 
JOHN  D.  HEMINGWAY,  CORA- 
PEAKE. 

At  public  hearings  held  in  each 
of  the  nine  wildlife  resources  dis- 
tricts, the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  proposed  that  the 
traditional  Thanksgiving  opening 
day  for  shooting  rabbits,  wild 
turkey,  and  quail  be  advanced  to 
November  17  instead  of  Novem- 
ber 22.  This  was  a  proposal,  not 
an  official  act  of  the  Commission. 
A  great  amount  of  publicity  was 
given  to  the  hearings  and  the  reg- 
ulations proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission at  these  hearings.  For  this 
reason  it  might  have  been  de- 
duced that  the  proposals  had  al- 
ready become  established  regula- 
tions. 

After  due  consideration  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  people  at- 
tending these  hearings,  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  abide  by  past 
pattern  and  policy. 

To  answer  the  specific  question, 
no  survey  was  made  to  determine 
how  many  landowners  objected 
to  this  proposal.  The  Commission 
based  its  decision  on  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  given  at  the  pub- 
lic hearings.  It  is  possible  that  ex- 
pressed opinion  came  more  from 
hunters  than  from  the  farmers  on 
whose  land  they  hunt.  Perhaps 
many  farmers  would  not  object  to 
an  earlier  opening  date.  By  the 
same  token,  perhaps  many  hunt- 
ers would. 

Biologically,  three  or  four  days 
on  either  end  of  the  rabbit,  quail 
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and  wild  turkey  season  would  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
the  species  or  the  hunters  involv- 
ed. The  point  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  make  its  decisions  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the 
species  over  which  it  has  control, 
and  secondarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  good  people  who  seek  after 
these  species. 

A  really  dependable  survey  of 
the  people  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion would  be  almost  impossible 
to  accomplish. 

Wildlife  has  somewhere  around 
350,000  readers  each  month.  And 
like  Mr.  Hemingway,  we  (The 
Commission)  would  like  to  see 
what  other  readers  think  about 
the  question. 

Terrapin  Troubles 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  find  out 
how  much  harm,  and  what  kind  of  dam- 
age big  terrapin  do  in  small  ponds.  Do 
they  eat  fish?  The  kind  I  mean  are  what  I 
call  mill  pond  terrapin. 

Please  tell  me  where  I  can  find  pelleted 
fish  food  for  perch  and  chub  (bass). 
Thanks.  Wm.  E.  MARTIN,  SEVEN 
SPRINGS. 

Turtles  have  a  wide  variety  of 
diet,  feeding  on  edibles  most 
easily  available.  If  a  fish  or  a  frog 
swims  by,  the  turtle  is  likely  to 
make  a  meal  of  it.  Snapping  tur- 
tles, the  largest  found  in  ponds, 
consume  considerable  quantities 
of  fish,  and  are  known  to  take 
baby  ducks  swimming  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Our  Fish  Division  does  not 
recommend  the  use  of  artificial 
foods  for  bass  and  other  warm 
water  species.  Properly  applied 
management  techniques  usually 
produce  ample  food  for  fish  pop- 
ulations. 

Snake  in  the  Grass 

DEAR  SIRS:  I'm  writing  for  informa- 
tion on  a  certain  species  of  water  moc- 
casin. 

What  color  are  the  babies  at  birth? 
And  after  they  are  about  three  weeks  old? 

I  found  one  about  eight  inches  long.  I 
think  it  is  some  kind  of  ground  snake; 
it  is  a  grayish  blue  and  has  a  pink  belly 
with  slick  scales.  I  found  him  in  a  stump 
about  200  yards  from  a  fish  pond. 

I  would  like  to  know  about  it,  and  if  it 
is  harmful.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  warm 
water  snake;  but,  as  one,  it  should  be  a 
chestnut  brown.  If  you  can  give  me  any- 
thing leading  to  its  kind,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  very  much.  Thanks.  JESSE  G. 
MARSHALL,  MT.  AIRY. 
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The  chipmunks  are  not  common  residents 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  but 
they  are  fairly  common  west  of  Raleigh. 


Joel  Arrington 

Along  about  Thanksgiving,  these  beautiful 
little  animals  begin  to  retire  to  their 
dens  where  they  sleep  until  early  March. 


DEAR  MR.  MARSHALL:  There  is  no 
snake  precisely  known  as  a  "water  moc- 
casin." The  misconception  of  the  term 
stems  from  the  fact  that  a  copperhead  is 
generally  know  as  the  "highland  moc- 
casin" while  the  cottonmouth  is  called  the 
"water  moccasin."  In  referring  to  these 
snakes,  however,  the  name  "moccasin" 
should  be  avoided,  for  it  is  misleading. 
Uninformed  persons  apply  the  same  term 
to  the  nonpoisonous  water  snakes. 

Since  you  have  asked,  the  young  of  the 
cottonmouth  are  10  to  13  inches  at  birth; 
strongly  patterned  with  light-centered 
dark  brown  to  brilliant  reddish-brown 
crossbands;  tip  of  tail  yellow;  and  a  broad, 
dark  band  through  the  eye.  It  is  very  un- 


likely that  a  cottonmouth  would  be  found 
in  Surry  County,  as  this  is  over  100  miles 
west  of  its  normal  range  in  our  State. 

From  your  description  of  the  snake  you 
found,  it  should  be  the  eastern  worm 
snake,  as  it  is  the  only  small  snake  with 
the  color  you  stated  having  smooth 
scales;  the  other  small  snakes  similar  in 
color  or  size  would  have  keeled  scales. 
WILLIAM  L.  HAMNETT,  WILDLIFE 
EDUCATION  REPRESENTATIVE. 
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bats 


Of  the  approximately  65  bats  found  in  the 
United  States,  11  are  found  in  North  Carolina. 

(1)  Little  brown  myotis 

(2)  Keen  myotis 

(3)  Indian  myotis 

(4)  Small-footed  myotis 

(5)  Eastern  pipistrel 

(6)  Big  brown  bat 

(7)  Evening  bat 

(8)  Silvery-haired  bat 


Silvery-haired  Bat 


These  flying  mammals  inhabit  forests,  caves, 
rock  crevices,  and  buildings.  The  long  fingers, 
forearm,  side  of  body,  and  hind  legs  support  a 
membrane  which  forms  the  wings. 

Bats  emit  a  very  high-pitch  sound  that  acts  as 
a  unique  "radar  system."  The  large,  sensitive 
ears  detect  the  sound  as  it  echoes  back  from 
an  object,  thus  detecting  the  direction  and 
distance  of  obstacles  to  be  avoided.  This  system 
enables  the  bat  to  locate  flying  insects  that 
are  seized  for  food.  The  bat's  eyesight  is  poor. 


Eastern  Pipistrel 


Hoary  Bat 
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VA/(r\tGP  What  good  is  a  bird  house  in  the  dead  of  winter?  The 

gray  squirrel  poking  an  inquiring  nose  out  the  door  of 
j-4-f\f  ICA¥\C*1  ^s  nouse  nas  a  ready  answer.  Even  a  sunny  December 

'  day  can't  pry  him  out  of  his  snug,  snowproof  quarters. 
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School  Boy  Trapping 
for  Furbearers 

by  Kenneth  Wilson 

Refuge  Supervisor 


OHNNY  was  excited;  he  could  not 
sleep.  The  clock  in  the  living  room 
bonged  2  o'clock.  The  yap  of  a  fox  broke 
the  crisp  cool  silence  of  night.  The  pit- 
ter  patter  of  mice  feet  on  the  ceiling 
overhead  filtered  through  the  night. 
When  sleep  finally  came,  it  was  abrupt- 
ly stopped  by  the  alarm  clock.  Caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  dream,  Johnny  vir- 
tually jumped  out  of  bed.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes.  Crazy,  unrelated  fragments  of 
the  dream  still  jammed  his  head.  Then  a 
fact  suddenly  became  clear.  It  was  Sat- 
urday, November  15,  the  first  day  of 
the  trapping  season. 

Johnny  Ledbetter  was  15  years  old 
and  a  sophomore  in  high  school.  He 
lived  on  an  80-acre  farm  with  his  par- 
ents and  two  sisters,  10  and  13  years 
old.  During  the  summer  of  1959  he  at- 
tended the  4-H  Wildlife  Conservation 
Conference  at  Camp  Millstone  in  Rich- 
mon  County  and  while  there  he  learned 
how  to  trap. 

One  cold  morning  in  December,  that 
same  year,  Johnny  noticed  a  muskrat 
swimming  under  the  ice  in  his  dad's 
pond.  Frightened  by  Johnny's  appear- 
ance, the  critter  fled  into  a  hole  in  the 
bank.  Numerous  bubbles  marked  its  en- 
trance into  the  den.  Further  examina- 
tion revealed  three  other  dens  in  the 
pond  and  that  winter  the  young  trapper 
caught  seven  muskrats.  The  pelts  brought 
only  about  $6  but  this  was  not  all. 
Johnny's  dad  praised  him  for  catching 
the  furry  rodents,  several  of  which  had 
dug  tunnels  into  the  dam.  Furthermore, 
a  neighbor  consented  to  let  the  boy  trap 
his  property  which  contained  a  25-acre 
pond. 

The  next  trapping  season  he  trapped 
both  ponds  and  made  a  few  sets  along 
two  streams.  That  fall  and  winter  the 
catch  totaled  27  muskrats,  2  raccoons 
released  from  traps  (it  is  unlawful  to 
trap  raccoon  west  of  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  1)  and  the  toes  of  a  big  mink.  The 
mink  escaped  just  as  the  boy  came  into 
sight  of  the  trap. 

The  $30.25  he  received  for  the  musk- 
rat  pelts  were  banked  and  soon  forgot- 
ten but  Johnny  couldn't  forget  that  mink. 
During  September  he  made  surveys  that 
revealed  numerous  mink  tracks  in  mud 
along  the  stream  below  the  house  and 


the  stubbed  foot  print  of  the  big  mink. 
This  trapping  season  he  planned  to  op- 
erate a  trap  line  while  going  to  school 
and  also  during  Christmas  vacation.  He 
was  determined  to  carry  out  his  plans 
despite  chores  that  involved  milking  his 
pet  cow  Betsey  and  feeding  the  pigs. 
But  most  of  all,  he  was  determined  to 
catch  a  mink. 

By  daybreak  Johnny  was  headed  for 
the  creek  back  of  the  house,  his  chores 
finished,  a  substantial  breakfast  in  his 
stomach  and  a  knapsack  full  of  traps. 
It  was  a  cloudless  cool  morning  with 
patches  of  fog  in  the  valley.  The  first 
rays  of  sunlight  were  peeping  through 
the  trees.  After  checking  every  detail 
of  his  trapping  equipment  and  pulling 
up  his  boots,  he  started  down  the  creek. 

At  the  first  mud  flat  he  saw  tracks 
and  droppings  of  a  muskrat  and  the 
tracks  of  a  barn  rat.  At  the  base  of  a 
steep  bank  a  well-worn  muskrat  trail  led 
to  a  cornfield.  Johnny  was  tempted  to 
set  a  trap  but  he  remembered  what  had 
happened  last  year.  Two  large,  but  un- 
prime,  muskrats  caught  in  November 
brought  only  40  cents  each.  Pelts  of 
the  same  animals  taken  later  would  have 
brought  at  least  $1  each.  Wiser  by  this 
experience,  he  decided  to  concentrate  on 
mink  during  November  and  December 
when  their  pelts  are  best,  and  wait  until 
Christmas  vacation  to  trap  muskrats. 

During  the  next  ten  minutes  he  saw 
sign  of  muskrat,  raccoon  and  opossum 


Muskrats  are  prime  targets  for  the  young 
trapper.  Mid-winter  pelts  bring  higher 
prices  than  do  fall-trapped  muskrat  skins. 


but  not  one  mink  track.  Forgetting  the 
heavy  rain  that  washed  out  tracks  a  few 
nights  ago,  and  the  mink's  habit  of  often 
traveling  a  stream  only  once  a  week, 
our  young  trapper  became  discouraged. 
Where  were  all  the  mink?  Surveys  he 
had  conducted  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  had  revealed  the  presence  of 
a  whole  family  of  mink.  What  could 
have  happened  to  them? 

Peering  under  an  overhanging  bank 
provided  the  answer.  Mud  protected 
from  the  elements  contained  numerous 
prints  of  several  animals,  most  of  them 
mink.  At  the  sight  of  the  mink  tracks, 
Johnny's  heart  pounded  a  double  beat. 
Visions  of  a  beautiful  dark-brown  silky 


Furbearer  tracks  can  be  confusing  even  to  ...  while  these  daintier  tracks  were  made 
the  veteran.  These  are  raccoon  prints ....     by  mink.  Coon  and  mink  sign  read  easily. 
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mink  in  a  trap  filled  his  mind.  Adjacent 
to  the  mud  flat  where  tracks  left  the 
creek,  he  placed  a  size  IV2  trap  under 
one-half  inch  of  water  and  staked  it 
firmly  in  a  foot  of  water  to  insure 
drowning. 

Farther  downstream  he  made  a  pocket 
set  by  digging  a  four-inch-wide  trench 
from  the  water  surface  upward  18  inches 
into  the  bank.  He  placed  the  trap  at  the 
entrance  under  one  inch  of  water  and 
covered  it  with  rotten  leaves.  For  bait 
he  used  a  mouse,  impaled  on  a  stick  and 
placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  hole.  Far- 
ther downstream  he  set  a  trap  in  the 
middle  of  a  small  foot-wide  rivulet.  He 
placed  twigs  on  both  sides  to  guide  the 
animal  into  the  trap. 

While  at  Camp  Millstone  Johnny  had 
been  told  that  mink  habitually  hunt 
rivulets  for  crayfish,  frogs,  mice  and 
fish.  Two  hundred  yards  downstream, 
two  more  sets  were  made  at  a  mud  flat 
under  a  bank.  To  avoid  catching  rac- 
coons at  this  type  of  set,  Johnny  stuck 
four  or  five  twigs  into  the  bank  in  a 
horizontal  position  about  six  inches 
above  the  trap.  Raccoons  traveling  the 
stream  instinctively  step  over  this  type 
of  barrier,  while  minks  go  under  it  and 
get  caught. 

The  morning  was  half  gone.  Johnny 
had  traveled  a  half-mile  of  stream  and 
set  only  five  traps  and  he  had  two  more 
traps  to  set.  He  had  planned  it  that 
way.  School  and  long  trap  lines  don't 
mix.  With  plans  for  a  college  education 
in  mind,  he  knew  good  grades  were 
more  important  than  an  over-extended 
trapline.  The  money  made  from  trapping 
would  be  placed  in  a  fund  for  his  edu- 
cation at  State  College,  and  Johnny 
knew  every  penny  would  count.  With 


Mink  fur  rates  high  in  beauty  and  general- 
ly brings  good  prices.  Shown  here  is  an 


farming  on  the  home  acres  what  it  was, 
he  knew  if  he  got  an  education  he 
would  have  to  work  for  it. 

Pondering  these  thoughts,  Johnny  sud- 
denly noticed  a  small  trickle  of  water 
flowing  from  a  seepage  area  into  the 
creek.  Here  he  fitted  flat  stones  around 
the  spring  to  form  a  four-inch  wide 
tunnel  to  the  rock.  He  placed  the  trap 
at  the  entrance  and  covered  it  with  rot- 
ten leaves  using  no  bait.  He  knew  that 
mink  habitually  search  spring  holes  for 
crayfish  and  frogs,  and  because  the  wat- 
er never  freezes,  traps  placed  at  such 
sites  often  catch  four  or  five  mink  dur- 
ing a  season.  Johnny  didn't  know  it  at 
the  time  but  this  last  was  his  best  set. 

A  long-billed  woodcock  flushed  from 
under  the  boy's  feet  just  as  he  settled 
on  a  cushiony  moss-covered  log  for 
lunch.  Tiny  round  probings,  the  partial 
remains  of  an  angle  worm  and  a  white 
patch  of  dropping  marked  the  point  of 
the  timberdoodle's  flight.  Last  March 
Johnny  had  seen  a  woodcock  flush  from 
an  alder  thicket  with  a  tiny  baby  wood- 
cock held  between  its  feet.  But  no  one 
believed  his  story. 

Johnny  spent  the  afternoon  surveying 
the  other  brook  for  evidence  of  mink 
and  counted  the  active  muskrat  runs  in 
the  two  ponds.  What  looked  like  fresh 
mink  sign  later  proved  to  be  the  tracks 
of  a  gray  squirrel.  A  few  moments  later 
he  saw  weasel  tracks  under  a  bank  lead- 
ing to  the  torn-up  body  of  a  dead  robin. 
The  tracks  looked  exactly  like  those  of 
a  mink,  except  that  they  were  much 
smaller. 

The  25-acre  pond  owned  by  Johnny's 
neighbor  contained  19  active  runs  or 
dens  and  in  a  shallow  flat  vegetated  by 
cattails  there  were  two  muskrat  houses. 


adult  in  its  dark -brown  silky  coat.  Exper- 
ience is  key  to  becoming  a  good  trapper. 


Successful  trapping  is  a  combination  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  furbearers' 
habits,  care  in  handling  and  setting  the 
traps,  perseverance,  and  a  lot  of  patience. 


One  house  had  a  hole  in  the  top.  Rac- 
coon droppings  on  the  house  contained 
crayfish  and  the  hair  and  skull  parts  of 
a  young  muskrat.  A  survey  of  the  five- 
acre  pond  on  the  home  farm  showed 
seven  active  runs  but  no  muskrat  hous- 
es. With  the  additional  supply  of  musk- 
rats  along  streams  and  the  presence 
of  numerous  mink,  prospects  for  a  pro- 
fitable trapping  season  looked  encour- 
aging. Johnny  was  in  bed  by  9  o'clock 
that  night  but  he  had  difficulty  in  sleep- 
ing. 

At  daybreak  he  was  in  the  brook  and 
headed  for  the  first  trap.  It  was  empty. 
Tracks  in  nearby  mud  revealed  that  a 
muskrat  had  barely  missed  the  trap. 
Rounding  the  bend  of  the  creek  to  his 
second  trap,  Johnny  came  face  to  face 
with  a  big  raccoon.  The  big  ringtail's 
growls  and  lunges  momentarily  scared 
the  boy.  'Coons  in  the  northwestern 
Piedmont  section  cannot  be  trapped 
legally  and  Johnny  knew  it.  But  how 
could  he  get  the  angry  animal  out  of 
the  trap  without  getting  bitten? 

His  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  the 
house  for  his  gun.  But  that  might  get  him 
in  trouble.  Luckily  he  remembered  that 
a  trapped  animal  easily  can  be  released 
from  a  trap  by  placing  a  forked  stick 
firmly  on  its  neck  and  pressing  down 
the  jaws  of  the  trap.  Johnny  did  this 
and  the  'coon  vanished  into  a  thicket  of 
pine.  The  boy  went  on  to  the  next  trap. 
It  contained  a  live  muskrat  caught  by 
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the  tail.  Using  the  forked  stick,  he  releas- 
ed it  too. 

The  next  two  traps  were  empty  and 
Johnny  was  becoming  discouraged.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  fresh  sign  on  the  brook 
the  day  before,  he  had  expected  to  catch 
at  least  one  mink,  not  realizing  that 
many  boys  trap  a  whole  season  without 
catching  a  mink.  Johnny's  morale  wasn't 
helped  any  when  he  stubbed  his  toe  and 
fell  down  in  the  brook.  Wringing  wet  and 
cold,  he  started  for  home.  Then  he  re- 
membered that  there  was  one  more  set — 
the  trap  at  the  spring  hole.  This  was  his 
last  chance. 

Running  at  top  speed,  he  jumped  the 
brook,  scrambled  through  brush  up  the 
bank  toward  the  set  and  took  a  look. 
A  strong,  ill-smelling  odor  filled  the  air. 
Part  of  the  stone  cubby  was  knocked 
down  and  the  trap  was  missing.  Johnny's 
heart  was  pounding.  What  had  happen- 
ed? Search  of  the  immediate  area  of  the 
set  revealed  blood  on  a  rock  and  several 
brown,  half-inch  long  hairs — but  no  sign 
of  the  trapped  animal.  A  multitude  of 
thoughts  filled  the  boy's  mind.  Was  it  a 
muskrat  or — ?  Suddenly  he  remembered 
that  odor.  It  was  the  stench  he  had 
smelled  last  winter  at  the  trap  where  the 
mink  escaped. 

Search  of  brush  near  the  set  revealed 
nothing.  Ten  minutes  passed,  then  he 
saw  the  dark  body  of  a  drowned  animal 
in  two  feet  of  water,  the  stake  and  trap 
chain  tangled  around  some  roots.  It  was 
a  mink.  Johnny  was  elated.  In  a  matter 
of  minutes,  he  was  home  showing  his 
prize  to  his  parents  and  sisters.  While  in 


Sunday  school  and  church  he  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  his  mind  off  the 
mink. 

That  night  when  it  had  been  skinned 
and  stretched,  Johnny  had  gathered  the 
following  facts  about  the  mink:  (1)  it 
was  a  large  male;  (2)  it  weighed  2Vz 
pounds;  (3)  it  measured  30  inches  from 
the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the  tip  of  its  tail; 
(4)  its  creamy-white  skin  indicated  pelt 
primeness;  (5)  the  stomach  contained 
fragmentary  remains  of  a  mouse  and  a 
water  snake. 

Johnny  continued  tending  his  six-trap 
trapline  through  November  and  up  to 
Christmas  vacation.  He  had  good  days 
and  he  had  bad  days.  Two  traps  and  the 
fur  in  them  were  lost  before  he  realized 
the  importance  of  driving  the  trap  stake 
firmly  into  the  ground.  One  day  in 
November  he  failed  to  tend  his  traps  and 
on  the  next  trip  he  found  the  foot  of  a 
mink  in  the  trap.  That  experience  con- 
vinced him  that  it  pays  to  tend  the  traps 
every  day.  During  December  a  flash 
flood  hit  the  locality  and  he  lost  three 
traps.  After  that  he  marked  a  tree  or 
bush  on  the  bank  opposite  every  trap. 
One  day  he  found  five  traps  of  a  tres- 
passing trapper  and   one   contained  a 


This  proud  little  girl  proves  that  it's  not  all 
a  "man's  world"  when  it  comes  to  trapping 
furbearers.  The  well-prepared  skins  repre- 
sent many  hours  of  pleasant  hard  work. 


This  raccoon  looks  harmless  enough  here, 
but  can  become  a  menacing  looking  sight 
when  trapped.  Care  should  be  taken  in  re- 
leasing trapped  raccoon.  It  is  illegal  to  trap 
raccoon  west  of  U.  S.  Highway  Number  1. 


large  drowned  muskrat. 

Johnny's  first  impulse  was  to  take  the 
traps  and  the  muskrat,  but  he  didn't.  In- 
stead he  left  a  note.  If  he  ever  made 
a  mistake,  he  would  hope  for  the  same 
treatment.  The  next  morning  the  traps 
and  the  muskrat  were  gone  and  so  were 
all  of  Johnny's  traps.  In  spite  of  these 
reverses,  by  vacation  time  he  had  caught 
six  mink.  His  mink  sets  had  also  taken 
16  muskrats,  3  raccoon — all  released — 

I  weasel,  1  squirrel,  1  barred  owl,  and 

II  worthless  barn  rats. 

By  mid-December  most  of  the  musk- 
rats  had  migrated  from  the  creeks  into 
the  ponds  and  until  a  warm  spell  of 
weather  the  raccoons  would  be  in  hollow 
trees  and  ledges  in  bed.  Several  mink 
were  still  in  the  locality  but  none  was 
using  the  creeks  that  contained  traps. 
Both  of  the  ponds  contained  numerous 
muskrats.  Tell-tale  bubbles  under  the  ice 
marked  the  point  of  numerous  bank  dens 
and  at  one  entrance  the  going  and  com- 
ing of  muskrats  was  so  constant  that  the 
water  was  open.  Miles  of  additional 
watercourses  where  permission  had  been 
obtained  to  trap  also  contained  muskrat 
and  mink.  Prospects  for  a  profitable 
Christmas  holiday  trapline  looked  good. 


Ken  Wilson 
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by  Chester  Davis 


Reprinted  from  Winston-SaJem  Journal  and  Sentinel 


In  the  literature  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Steels  Creek,  a  lovely  rockbound 
flow  of  mountain  water  located  above  Morganton  in  the 
Daniel  Boone  Wildlife  Management  Area,  is  listed  as  a  "trout 
stream." 

Until  sunrise  on  Thursday,  Sept.  6,  1962,  there  was  some 
— but  not  much — justification  for  the  title.  By  sunset  Steels 
Creek  was  even  deader  than  Red  Tatum's  face  when  he  pre- 
pares for  some  extraordinary  assault  on  the  truth. 

Red  Tatum  is  Supervisor  of  Fishery  Management  for  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  On  Friday,  Sept.  7,  Red  and 
eight  other  commission  biologists  murdered  Steels  Creek, 
deliberately  and  skillfully.  When  they  were  done,  Steels  Creek 
was  empty  of  all  fish  life. 

I  witnessed  this  utter  destruction  of  life  in  Steels  Creek. 
And  contrary  to  my  fundamental  belief  that  no  one — not 
even  aquatic  biologists — has  any  business  going  about  murd- 
ering streams,  I  watched  with  the  mounting  feeling  that  I  was 
looking  on  the  greatest  development  in  fisheries  management 
since  Hugh  Chatham  (I  think  that  was  his  name)  invented 
the  trout. 

But,  let  us  start  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  beginning  Steels  Creek  was,  as  God  intended,  a 
native  trout  stream — pure,  pellucid  and  productive. 

As  late  as  the  mid  1950's,  when  Dr.  W.  W.  Hassler  of 
N.  C.  State  College  looked  into  the  matter,  Steels  Creek 
was  rated  as  one  of  the  finest  trout  streams  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

At  that  time,  however,  Dr.  Hassler  was  talking  more  in 
terms  of  potentialities  than  existing  fact.  This  stream  pro- 
vided a  near  ideal  trout  habitat — cool,  clean  water  and  a 
graveled  bottom  that  abounded  in  the  life — nymphs,  craw- 
fish and  the  like — that  feed  trout. 

Unfortunately  other  fish — they  ranged  from  smallmouth 
bass  to  bugle-mouthed  suckers — found  this  same  habitat  to 
their  liking.  They  invaded  Steels  Creek,  moving  upstream 
pool  by  pool,  until  they,  not  the  trout,  dominated  great 
sections  of  the  stream. 

Stream  Capacity  Limited 

Now  a  trout  stream — any  trout  stream — will  produce  just 


so  many  pounds  of  fish.  Just  how  many  pounds  of  fish  a 
given  stream  will  produce  is  determined  by  the  food  avail- 
able. 

If  trash  fish  invade  a  stream — as  they  had  invaded  Steels 
Creek — the  bulk  of  this  production  of  pounds  of  fish  swiftly 
changes  from  trout  to  the  undesirable  species.  In  short,  the 
trash  fish  crowd  out  the  desirable  species  of  trout. 

Until  recently  little  could  be  done  about  this  unfortunate 
circumstance,  unless  it  was  to  cry  out  for  the  scalps  of 
aquatic  biologists  and  others  who  managed  our  fisheries. 
The  biologists  did  not  approve  of  this  un-Christian  attitude 
and  they  proceeded  to  do  something  about  it. 

What  they  did  was  borrow  a  page  from  a  book  written 
by  some  anonymous  South  American  Indians.  These  Indians 
pounded  roots  of  a  certain  tree — the  Cube  tree — into  a  mash. 
This  done,  they  hurried  down  to  the  nearest  stream  and,  with 
incantations  and  hocus-pocus,  poured  the  mash  into  pools 
filled  with  fish.  These  fish,  more  obliging  than  most  I  have 


Careful  planning  was  the  secret  to  the  smoothly  executed 
operation  on  Steels  Creek.  Here  the  project  is  being  mapped 
by  biologists,  left  to  right,  Ed  McCoy,  Don  Baker,  Bud  Rat- 
ledge,  and  Cape  Carnes.  In  24  hours,  the  Creek  will  be  dead. 
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The  eddies  and  backwater  areas  of  Steels  Creek  are  sprayed  with 
a  rotenone  solution  by  biologist  Darrell  Louder.  Carefully  cal- 
culated amounts  of  this  material  were  released  into  the  Creek. 


met  turned  belly-up  and  floated  to  the  surface — where  the 
Indians  snatched  them  up. 

This  was  not  so  much  magic  as  it  was  suffocation.  The 
root  of  the  Cube  tree  contains  a  chemical  which  shrinks  the 
tiny  blood  vessels  in  the  gills  of  fish.  Once  these  vessels  are 
shrunk  down  to  minimum  size  they  no  longer  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  water.  As  that  occurs,  the  fish  die. 

Our  biologists  now  use  this  same  material — they  call  it 
rotenone — with  an  increasing  effectiveness  that  assures  the 
rebirth  of  streams  such  as  Steels  Creek.  This  is  that  story. 

Last  winter  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  which  shares  in 
the  management  of  the  wildlife  refuges  in  this  state,  built  a 
retainer  dam  on  the  lower  section  of  Steels  Creek.  This  dam, 
cunningly  constructd  of  log  and  rock,  barred  the  migration 
of  any  fish — trout  or  trash  fish — upstream. 

This  summer,  when  the  dam  was  completed,  Bud  Ratledge, 
supervising  biologist  of  the  three  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission districts  which  include  mountain  counties,  began  to 
map  his  campaign  against  the  trash  fish  in  Steels  Creek 
above  that  retainer  dam. 

Working  with  Harry  Cornell,  chief  of  the  Commission's 
fish  division,  and  Art  Dickson,  Fisheries  Research  Supervisor, 
Ratledge  and  other  biologists,  like  Frank  Richardson  of  El- 
kin,  planned  to  give  Steels  Creek  what  Cain  gave  Abel. 

The  problem — essentially  simple — was  to  poison  Steels 
Creek  with  rotenone  so  thoroughly  that  nothing  would  sur- 
vive. 

Such  poisoning  is  not  difficult.  You  simply  dump  in  the 
rotenone  in  sufficient  concentrations  and  it  will  do  the  rest. 
But  the  hooker  was  to  so  control  this  poisoning  that  you 
killed  only  the  fish  life  located  above  that  retainer  dam. 

Strict  Control  Maintained 

Too  great  a  concentration  of  rotenone,  while  it  would 
take  care  of  all  fish  life  above  the  dam,  also  would  take  care 
of  fish  life  below  the  dam  and  for  great  distances  below 
the  dam  at  that.  This,  as  you  readily  can  see,  very  well 
could  cause  pain  and  anguish  among  property  owners  for 
many  miles  around. 


Rotenone  is  incredibly  lethal.  Under  laboratory  conditions 
only  a  half  part  rotenone  per  million  parts  of  water  will 
kill  fish.  In  a  stream  one  part  per  million  is  a  safe — and 
gracious — plenty. 

The  job  facing  Ratledge  and  the  other  biologists  was  to 
so  treat  Steels  Creek  and  its  two  tributaries  (Buck  Creek  and 
Little  Fork)  that  killing  slugs  of  rotenone — slugs  of  at  least 
one  part  per  million  that  would  take,  say,  four  to  six  hours 
to  flow  past  a  given  point — were  assured  for  every  inch  of 
the  stream  above  the  retainer  dam. 

It  was  imperative,  however,  that  by  the  time  these  slugs 
reached  the  retainer  dam  that  the  rotenone  concentration  in 
the  water  be  no  higher  than  one  part  per  million.  Such  a 
concentration  can  be  neutralized  by  hitting  it  with  a  two- 
parts-per-million  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

If,  however,  the  rotenone  concentration  gets  much  above 
one  part  per  million  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  down- 
stream. Increasing  the  potassium  permanganate  solution  would 
simply  mean  killing  fish  downstream  in  another  way. 

Salt  Solution  is  Tracer 

To  solve  this  nicely  balanced  problem  the  biologists  prac- 
ticed running  salt  solutions  down  the  six  miles  or  so  of 
Steels  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  By  measuring  these  slugs 
of  salt — and  this  can  be  done  by  electric  meters  reporting 


Fishery  biologist  Jim  Messer  squints  through  the  eyepiece  of  a 
resistivity  meter,  checking  for  the  presence  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion which  will  announce  the  arrival  of  rotenone  minutes  later. 


the  conductivity  of  water — it  was  possible  to  determine  (1) 
how  much  rotenone  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  killing 
concentrations  and,  yet,  assure  that  a  solution  no  stronger 
than  one  part  per  million  solution  reached  the  retainer  dam 
and  (2)  how  long  it  would  take  these  slugs  to  travel  the 
stream  from  the  starting  points  (located  at  falls  and  other 
barriers  upstream)  on  the  main  stem  and  the  tributaries. 

This  planning  was  completed  during  the  first  week  in 
September.  On  the  6th  the  boys  put  theory  into  practice. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  Bud  Ratledge,  the  eight  biologists 
assigned  to  the  job  and  a  number  of  student  aides  (college 
biology  majors  acquiring  "know-how"  from  the  biologists 
during  the  summer  months)  held  a  briefing.  The  following 
morning  these  men  went  out  and  did  the  job  with  the  un- 
hurried, unruffled  ease  that  is  a  mark  of  professionals. 


s 
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The  rotenone  slug  was  to  be  started  down  the  main  stem 
of  Steels  Creek  promptly  at  6  a.m.  Darrell  Louder,  a  biologist 
from  central  North  Carolina,  was  given  that  job.  He  did  not, 
however,  get  the  show  on  the  road  promptly  at  6  a.m.  for  the 
very  good  reason  he  fell  into  the  stream  while  on  the  way 
to  the  starting  point.  This  caused  an  understandable  delay 
of  20  minutes  during  which  Mr.  Louder  was  retrieved  and 
restored  to  working  order. 

At  the  starting  place — a  series  of  cascades  some  75  feet 
high — Louder  and  his  aides  first  put  in  a  salt  solution. 
This  was  to  telegraph  warnings  of  the  rotenone  punch  soon 
to  come  to  crews  with  conductivity  meters  waiting  at  down- 
stream check  points. 

With  the  salt  signal  on  its  way,  Louder  poured  in  1.62 
gallons  of  a  five  percent  rotenone  solution.  That  done,  he 
fed  50  ounces  of  the  same  solution  into  the  stream  every  15 
minutes  for  one  hour. 

This  launched  a  slug  that  took  a  bit  over  an  hour  to 
pass  a  given  point  as  it  started  downstream.  Later,  as  the 
solution  washed  through  pools  and  eddies,  this  slug— original- 
ly six  parts  per  million — diluted  and  stretched  out  so  that, 
midway  downstream,  it  took  four  hours  or  more  to  pass  a 
check  point. 

With  the  rotenone  on  its  way  Louder  started  two  men, 
each  carrying  five-gallon  back  pack  pump^  filled  with  a  rote- 
none solution  down  the  creek.  Their  job  was  to  treat  back- 
waters— eddies,  spring  branches  and  the  like — which  might 
have  been  missed  as  the  main  body  of  poison  flowed  along 
its  lethal  way. 

The  same  procedure — beginning  at  9  a.m.  on  Buck  Creek 
and  at  noon  on  Little  Fork — was  followed  on  the  tribu- 
taries. 

Check  Points  Are  Set  Up 

Three  check  points — at  the  Flat  Rock  Pool,  the  Deep  Pool 
and  at  the  barrier  dam — were  established  below  the  starting 
points  on  the  main  stream.  Here  biologists  like  Cape  Carnes 
and  Ed  McCoy  carefully  tested  the  water  as  it  came  down 
to  determine  the  rotenone  concentration. 

Where — as  occurred  at  the  Flat  Rock  pool,  half  way  to 
the  retainer  dam— the  concentration  fell  too  low  (it  hit  1.5 
parts  per  million  here)  it  was  "sweetened"  with  the  addition 
of  some  additional  buckets  of  rotenone  solution. 

At  this  same  pool — and  at  several  other  places  along  the 
stream — other  crews,  each  headed  by  biologists,  put  out 
set-nets  so  that  these  nets  completely  closed  off  the  stream. 
The  crews,  each  man  working  with  a  long-handled  net,  then 


A  crew  was  assigned  to  pick  up  all  fish  affected  by  the  chemical 
in  specially  designated  stretches  of  the  Creek  blocked  off  with  a 
net  at  either  end.  A  precise  count  was  made  of  fish  collected. 
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waded  up  and  down  between  the  nets  collecting  every  fish 
that  was  killed  in  the  enclosed  area. 

This  collection  was,  in  more  than  one  sense,  a  real  mess 
of  fish. 

At  the  Flat  Rock  pool,  for  example,  Frank  Richardson, 
Jim  Messer  of  Franklin,  Red  Tatum  and  several  summer 
aides  found,  in  a  stretch  of  stream  3 1 1  feet  long  and  about 
24  feet  wide  on  the  average,  the  following  species:  redhorse 
sucker,  bluehead  chub,  stone  rollers,  rosy-side  dace,  several 
types  of  shiners,  smallmouth  bass,  robins  (a  sunfish),  brown 
trout  and  brook  trout.  At  other  check  points  additional 


What  was  there?  The  answer  is  found  on  the  sorting  table 
where  the  fish  are  identified,  counted,  weighed  and  measured. 
B.  L.  Tatum  checks  the  collection  of  a  dozen  fish  species. 


species — bullheads,  madtoms  (a  form  of  catfish),  white  suck- 
ers, for  instance — were  added  to  the  list.  From  these  popu- 
lation studies  the  biologists  can  estimate  the  productivity 
capacity  in  pounds  of  fish  of  Steels  Creek. 

Where  Are  The  Trout? 

The  striking  thing,  as  you  watched  the  white  bellies  of 
dead  and  dying  fish  drift  down  the  current,  was  the  dearth 
of  trout.  Steels  Creek,  once  a  trout  stream,  had  become  a 
piscatorial  slum  in  which  a  dozen  species  of  trash  fish  out- 
numbered the  once-native  trout. 

At  the  Flat  Rock  pool,  for  example,  the  biologists  count- 
ed 273  blue-head  chub,  199  rosy-sided  dace  and  116  stone 
rollers.  In  that  same  area  they  found  only  three  brown  trout 
and  three  brook  trout. 

That  was  the  pattern  in  the  other  test  areas  where  close 
population  counts  were  made.  The  trash  fish  outnumbered 
the  trout  by  a  ratio  of  roughly  100  to  one.  That  ratio  is 
proof  that  Steels  Creek  remained  a  trout  stream  in  name 
only. 

It  was  early  dark  before  the  leading  edges  of  the  still 
potent  rotenone  slug — a  slug  that  now  required  almost  eight 
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At  the  downstream  end  of  reclaimed  section  of  Steels  Creek 
is  this  sturdy  log  dam.  This  barrier  prevents  fish  from  swim- 
ming upstream,  thus  gaining  access  to  the  cleaned  trout  water. 


hours  to  pass  a  given  point — reached  the  retainer  dam. 

Neutralizing  the  Poison 

There  Art  Dickson  and  his  crew  were  ready  with  two  50- 
gallon  drums  filled  with  a  solution  of  two  parts  per  million 
potassium  permanganate.  This  was  to  erase  the  lethal  effect 
of  the  rotenone  before  it  flowed  over  the  dam  and  on  down 
the  stream. 

As  the  rotenoned  water  washed  down  this  pool  and  over 
the  lip  of  the  retainer  dam,  this  neutralizing  solution  was 
fed  in  drops  into  it.  Since  the  rotenone  concentration  had 
been  held  to  about  one  part  per  million  by  the  time  it  hit 
the  dam  the  neutralizing  solution  assured  that  there  would 
be  no  downstream  kill  and  no  private  landowners  seeking 
Red  Tatum's  roseate  scalp. 

The  entire  job — ending  with  the  neutralizing  which  lasted 
on  late  into  the  night — was  coordinated  by  car  radios  work- 
ing along  the  roads  in  the  area  and  by  walkie-talkies  used 
along  the  stream.  But  there  was  little  need  for  coordinating. 


To  prevent  rotenoned  water  from  killing  fish  below  the  barrier, 
potassium   permanganate  is  added   slowly   in   precise  doses. 


These  men  were  pros.  They  did  their  jobs — each  neatly 
fitting  into  a  tight,  complex  schedule — with  certainty  and 
no  lost  motion. 

By  dawn  on  the  8th,  Steels  Creek,  still  burbling  merrily 
around  its  rocks,  was  as  dead  as  it  is  possible  for  any  stream 
to  be.  Yet,  before  spring  this  same  stream  will  rank,  at  least 
for  a  time,  among  the  best  of  the  trout  waters  of  Eastern 
America. 

Other  crews — these  working  out  of  the  state's  trout  hatch- 
eries— will  bring  in  528  pounds  of  adult  rainbow  trout, 
weighing  an  average  of  2  pounds  each;  250  pounds  of  yearl- 
ing rainbows,  around  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  piece;  and  over 
3000  fingerling  rainbows  from  3  to  4  inches  long.  Brown 
trout  restocked  will  include  750  pounds  of  yearlings,  weighing 
between  a  fifth  and  a  half  a  pound  each,  and  more  than 
9000  fingerlings  averaging  2  to  3  inches. 

These  stocked  fish — some  1800  pounds  in  all — will  trig- 
ger a  population  explosion. 

Several  years  ago,  when  this  stream  poisoning  technique 
was  operated  on  a  by-guess-and-by-God  basis,  Wildlife  Com- 
mission teams  poisoned  Fires  Creek  in  Graham  County.  Fol- 
lowing the  poisoning  the  stream  was  restocked  with  trout. 

Results  Are  Surprising 

When,  in  1961,  Fires  Creek  was  reopened  to  fishermen 
the  results  were  astonishing.  Before  the  stream  was  cleansed 
of  trash  fish  creel  counts  indicated  that  fishermen  on  Fires 
Creek  averaged  about  four  trout  a  day.  When  the  stream 
was  reopened  the  average  jumped  up  close  to  nine  fish  per 
fishermen  per  day.  That's  an  incredible  increase  when  you 
remember  that  the  state's  daily  creel  limit  on  trout  is  ten 
fish. 

Steels  Creek  is  the  second  effort  at  full-scale  stream  poison- 
ing in  North  Carolina.  (A  third  effort  on  Santeetlah  Creek 
in  the  Snowbird  Mountains  was  begun  immediately  after 
the  job  on  Steels  Creek  was  wrapped  up.  This  involved 
rotenoning  1 1  miles  of  stream).  There  is,  in  the  minds  of 
the  biologists,  no  question  but  that  the  trout  in  Steels  Creek 
will  react  just  as  they  did  on  Fires  Creek.  With  no  com- 
petition from  other  fish,  the  trout  population  will  explode 
in  a  fashion  to  make  any  angler  joyful. 

The  echoes  of  that  explosion  will  sound  down  the  years 
for  as  long  as  this  stream  is  kept  relatively  free  from  trash 
fish.  This  represents,  therefore,  what  amounts  to  an  addition 
of  six  or  seven  miles  of  trout  water — fine  trout  water — to 
the  sporting  assets  of  North  Carolina. 

And  the  cost  of  this  gain — a  cost  represented  largely  by 
manpower  since  the  rotenone  used  on  Steels  Creek  (about 
five  gallons  in  all)  cost  only  $40 — is  relatively  small;  much 
smaller,  certainly,  than  the  costs  of  any  wasteful  effort  to 
provide  good  fishing  in  Steels  Creek  by  simply  stocking 
trout  in  waters  already  overcrowded  with  trash  fish. 

This  is  the  beauty  of  a  technique  which  kills  a  stream  in 
order  that  the  stream  may  live  once  again. 
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1965  Fishing  Seasons  Set 

At  its  November  meeting  in  Raleigh  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  set 
the  1963  fishing  seasons.  There  are  very  few  changes  over  this  year's  season 
other  than  removing  the  creel  limit  from  chain  pickerel  and  revising  special 
device  licenses  for  the  taking  of  rough  fish  and  migratory  salt  water  species. 
The  official  regulations  are  in  the  process  of  publication  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  license  dealers  when  the  regulations  go  into  effect  January  1,  1963. 

Boat  Registrations  Show  Gain 

Motorboat  registration  records  show  a  gain  of  about  3,000  over  last  year's 
registry  of  39,500  boats.  The  gain  is  believed  to  come  from  the  sale  of  new  boats 
and  boats  from  other  states  transferred  to  North  Carolina  registry. 

December  "Big"  Hunting  Month 

During  some  part  of  December  the  season  on  every  type  of  game  is  open  with 
the  exception  of  marsh  hens  along  the  coast.  Although  hunters  have  found  most 
game  species  to  be  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  the  state,  ducks  were  in  extremely 
short  supply  with  no  shooting  permitted  for  canvasbacks  and  redheads.  Two  scaup 
are  allowed  daily  in  addition  to  other  ducks,  but  waterfowl  hunters  were  warned 
not  to  confuse  scaup  with  ringnecked  ducks,  a  species  similar  in  appearance. 

Christmas  Gift  Subscriptions 

Inside  the  cover  of  this  issue  is  an  order  blank  to  make  your  Christmas  shop- 
ping easier.  The  order  blank  insert  may  be  removed,  names  and  addresses  filled 
in,  and  forwarded  to  Box  2919,  Raleigh.  Earliest  orders  will  be  given  priority, 
and  recipients  of  gift  subscriptions  will  be  sent  a  card  notifying  them  of  the 
gift. 

WILDLIFE  is  Growing  ! 

With  the  current  issue  Wildlife  reached  a  total  of  78,000  subscribers,  and 
when  subscriptions  sold  in  a  statewide  campaign  are  tallied  the  monthly  circula- 
tion is  expected  to  exceed  80,000  per  month. 

Good  Supply  of  Planting  Materials  Available 

With  a  good  supply  of  materials  on  hand  district  game  biologists  are  now 
accepting  applications  for  shrub  and  serecia  lespedeza  and  annual  food  patch 
planting  materials.  The  materials  are  distributed  free  of  charge  to  landowners 
as  a  part  of  the  Commission's  program  of  improving  farm  game  habitat.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  obtained  from  district  biologists  or  by  writing  to:  Game  Divi- 
sion, Box  2919,  Raleigh. 
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The  Serious 
Business  of 
H  NITIDIS 

Photo  Story  by 
F.  Eugene  Hester 

GENE  Hester,  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  was  miserable  when  his  father 
and  cousins  repeatedly  left  him  be- 
hind as  they  went  on  local  hunting 
trips.  He  would  vainly  stand  in  the 
doorway  or  yard  and  cry  as  they 
drove  away.  Soon  he  decided  to  take 
his  cork-shooting  double-barrel  gun 
and  go  on  his  own  hunt.  Handling  a 
gun  and  stalking  birds  and  other  big 
game  seemed  to  come  natural  to  him. 
After  a  few  tips  from  his  father,  he 
began  a  serious  and  exciting  hunt  in 
his  own  wooded  back  yard. 
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One  of  the  most  important  waterfowl  species  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  black  duck  (Anas  rubripes).  He  is  sought 
by  all  types  of  duck  hunters  and  he  constituted  13.7  percent 
of  the  state-wide  duck  bag  in  the  1960-61  season.  The  black 
duck,  (sometimes  called  black  mallard)  is  a  fine  game  duck, 
and  is  widely  known  for  his  wary  manner  and  elusive  habits. 
The  duck  hunter  who  fools  this  kind  of  ducks  with  his 
spread  of  decoys  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  accomplishment. 
The  black  is  the  largest  of  the  puddle  or  dabbling  ducks  and 
is  a  fine  eating  bird. 


This  map  shows  the  kill  locations  of  260  "foreign-banded" 
black  ducks  shot  during  the  hunting  seasons,  1950  to  1961. 


by  Otto  Florschutz,  Jr. 

Waterfowl  Biologist 

The  black  duck  ranges  the  eastern  half  of  the  North 
American  continent  from  Labrador  to  Florida  and  west  to 
Minnesota  and  southeastern  Texas.  Only  rarely  does  he  ven- 
ture into  the  Central  and  Pacific  Flyways.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, the  black  spends  the  winter  from  the  coast  to  the  moun- 
tains. State  band  recoveries  have  come  from  as  far  west  as 
McDowell,  Rutherford,  and  Polk  counties.  And  he  is  about 
as  much  at  home  on  mountain  rivers  and  lakes  as  on  coastal 
marshes  and  bays. 

Most  of  North  America's  black  ducks  are  produced  in 
eastern  Canada  and  northeastern  United  States.  North  Caro- 
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lina  also  contributes  to  the  Atlantic  Flyway  black  duck 
population,  and  the  outer  banks  is  perhaps  our  top  black 
duck-producing  area.  A  duck  production  study  by  James  F. 
Parnell  of  North  Carolina  State  College  revealed  that  485 
blacks  were  raised  within  his  study  area  on  Pea  Island  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  Bodie  Island  in  1959  and  1960.  At  least 
three  broods  of  blacks  are  known  to  have  been  reared  on 
portions  of  a  newly  completed  saltmarsh  impoundment  in 
Hyde  County  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  coastal  marshes  produce  broods 
among  the  reeds  and  rushes  where  they  are  protected  from 
predators  and  weather.  Extremely  high  water  levels,  raccoons, 
and  crows  are  probably  the  most  important  limiting  factors 
in  the  production  of  North  Carolina  black  ducks.  Biologists 
in  other  states  have  found  that  the  black  duck  will  readily 
nest  on  platforms  or  deserted  duck  blinds  over  water  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  evaluate  the  use  of  these  structures 
used  in  North  Carolina. 

Black  ducks  normally  eat  about  85  percent  vegetable 
matter  and  only  15  percent  animal  matter.  They  subsist  on 
weed  seeds,  aquatic  plants,  and  quite  often  on  agricultural 
left-overs  such  as  corn  and  small  grains.  They  eat  acorns 
in  flooded  swamps  and  feed  on  submerged  plant  material  in 
shallow  water  estuaries.  Although  black  ducks  prefer  shal- 
lowly  flooded  feeding  areas,  some  dry-field  usage  has  been 
observed  in  the  state.  They  usually  do  not  feed  in  water 
over  18  inches  deep. 

The  major  black  duck  harvest  areas  in  North  Carolina 
are  Currituck  Sound,  Dare  and  Carteret  counties,  and  Lake 
Mattamuskeet.  Restrictions  in  the  daily  duck  bag,  season 
length  and  daily  shooting  times  decreased  the  mortality  on 
blacks  during  recent  hunting  seasons.  For  example,  black 
ducks  accounted  for  21.0  percent  of  the  total  duck  harvest  at 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  in  1960-61  and  only  12.8  percent  during 
1961-62.  However,  they  remained  the  third  most  important 

This  map  of  Eastern  North  America  shows  the  banding  loca- 
tions of  260  black  ducks  bagged  in  North  Carolina,  1950  to 
1961.  New  York  State  released  28  percent  of  the  recoveries. 


Kill  locations  and  percentages  of  63  North  Carolina-banded 
black  ducks,  1950-1961,  are  shown  here.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
ducks  marked  in  the  State  were  also  shot  by  hunters  here. 


species  bagged  at  Mattamuskeet. 

The  black  duck  has  always  been  the  most  important  duck 
species  at  Currituck  Sound.  Gunning  club  records  of  the 
1800's  reveal  consistent  first-ranked  harvest  of  blacks  which 
continue  throughout  most  of  this  century.  One  club  reported 
that  34  percent  of  over  142,000  waterfowl  killed  by  its  mem- 
bers since  1885  were  black  ducks.  Approximately  32  percent 
of  the  1960-61  North  Carolina  black  duck  bag  occurred  at 
Currituck. 

The  260  banded  black  ducks  recovered  in  North  Carolina 
from  1950  through  1961,  provided  some  very  interesting 
observations.  The  State  of  New  York  banded  28  percent 
of  these  ducks  while  Ontario,  Canada  and  Maine  were  next 
in  importance.  In  all,  24  states  and  Canadian  Providences 
including  North  Carolina  and  ranging  from  Quebec  to  Ala- 
bama, banded  black  ducks  which  were  shot  in  the  Tarheel 
State.  One  black  banded  in  Addison,  Vermont,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1960  was  recovered  four  days  later  600  miles  south 
in  Currituck  Sound.  All  foreign-banded  black  ducks  aver- 
aged 21  months  from  the  time  they  were  banded  until  they 
were  bagged  in  North  Carolina.  They  were  recovered  in  48 
of  the  state's  100  counties. 

Since  1959,  748  black  ducks  have  been  banded  in  North 
Carolina,  but  very  few  returns  from  these  have  been  received. 
Of  the  63  black  duck  returns  on  record  from  1950  to  the 
present,  30  percent  were  shot  in  North  Carolina.  Quebec, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  were  next  in  importance  of  14 
states  and  Provinces  bagging  North  Carolina-banded  black 
ducks.  These  birds  averaged  27  months  from  the  time  they 
were  banded  to  the  date  they  were  shot.  One  adult  male 
was  banded  at  Mattamuskeet  in  February,  1937  and  was 
recovered  in  Quebec  in  June,  1959,  22  years  later.  There 
was  no  indication  in  the  report  on  this  old  timer  about  his 
tenderness  in  the  roasting  pan;  but  you  can  bet  he  had  every 
right  to  be  tough  after  dodging  shot  for  over  20  years! 
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Portrait  of  Cooperation 


\T  is  no  longer  unique  to  find  private  industry,  power  com- 
panies, industrial  forestry  concerns  and  the  like,  setting  aside 
parcels  of  their  lands  for  public  use.  These  events  are  still 
news-worthy,  however,  and  many  are  of  real  interest  to  Tar- 
heel sportsmen.  One  that  has  gone  virtually  unnoticed  except 
on  a  very  local  scale,  is  the  fishing  access  area  and  picnic 
grounds  of  the  International  Paper  Company  on  the  North- 
east Cape  Fear  River  10  miles  north  of  Wilmington. 

It's  called  Lanes  Ferry  Park;  and  provides  access  to  the 
Northeast  Cape  Fear,  for  the  fisherman;  a  beautifully  mani- 
cured picnic  grounds  complete  with  tables  and  a  concrete 
floored  shelter,  for  the  picnicker;  and  a  shady  peacefulness 
for  the  weary. 

The  site's  rather  historic  background  has  been  pieced  to- 
gether from  local  residents'  recollections,  recorded  history, 
and  a  little  amateur  sleuthing.  Several  great  chunks  of  marl 
scattered  about  the  park  stand  as  monuments  to  quarrying 
done  in  the  mid-1800's  which  excavated  rock  for  the  Cape 
Fear  jetty.  Agricultural  lime  also  was  processed  from  the 
pits  for  a  time  about  1880. 

The  name  Lanes  Ferry  stems  from  the  small  ferry  barge 
operated  in  the  early  1900's.  This  was  replaced  by  a  draw- 
bridge which  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the  new  bridge  con- 
structed in  recent  years. 

The  International  Paper  Company  purchased  the  site  in 
1946  for  a  pulpwood  barge  loading  location.  A  loading  plat- 
form was  constructed  and  the  site  was  used  for  storage  and 
pulpwood  loading  for  about  a  year.  An  area  developed  on 
Eagles  Island  in  the  Cape  Fear  at  Wilmington  rendered  the 
Lanes  Ferry  site  obsolete. 

The  old  ferry  slip  was  unused  from  the  summer  of  1947 
until  the  fall  of  1958.  International  Paper  Company  made  a 
land-use  classification  survey  during  1958,  and  the  area  was 
classified  as  an  excellent  potential  park  site.  Development 
began  with  the  clearing  of  the  site  and  removal  of  debris 
from  the  water  front  by  the  Company's  construction  crew. 
An  old  wooden  barge,  sunken  at  the  location  of  the  present 


by  Duane  Raver 


boat  ramp,  was  hauled  from  the  water,  dismantled  and  dis- 
posed of. 

Little  by  little,  the  park  was  graded,  a  parking  area  laid 
off  and  work  started  on  picnic  tables,  etc.  A  wide,  safely 
fenced  pier  extends  a  short  distance  over  the  river.  Grounds 
are  kept  meticulously  mowed,  and  areas  yet  to  be  cleared  are 
marked.  The  old  road  bed  of  Lanes  Ferry  is  now  the  present 
location  of  a  concrete  boat  launching  ramp. 

What's  it  take  to  provide  a  spot  like  this?  T.  M.  Hasell, 
Jr.,  District  Supervisor  of  International's  Cape  Fear  District, 
said  recently,  "It  takes  an  awareness  of  the  public's  needs 
and  a  spirit  of  cooperation — plus  a  good  bit  of  'after  hours' 
work."  Mr.  Hasell,  Don  P.  Todd,  Conservation  Forester  for 
International,  and  Bill  Welch,  the  Company's  local  representa- 
tive, have  been  instrumental  in  seeing  Lanes  Ferry  Park  grow 
to  its  present  usefulness. 

We  say  "A  pat  on  International  Paper  Company's  back" 
for  this  public  spiritedness,  and  the  help  they're  giving  Tar- 
heel sportsmen  and  outdoor  enthusiasts. 


Shown  above  is  the  location  of  Lanes  Ferry  Park  in  Pender 
County.  A  picnic  shelter  (below)  is  ready  in  any  weather. 


by  Don  Baker 

Fishery  Biologist 


Jn  recent  years,  rotenone  sampling  has  become  one  of  the 
more  effective  methods  of  keeping  a  close  watch  on  fish 
populations  in  large  reservoirs.  The  method  is  not  perfect,  but 
when  properly  applied,  it  is  a  very  useful  tool  for  success- 
ful reservoir  management. 

Biologists  who  are  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  rotenone 
samples  are  continually  striving  for  improvement  by  experi- 
menting with  different  techniques  and  equipment.  The  fish 
scoop  described  here  is  an  example  of  such  experimentation. 
It  was  designed  and  built  by  the  author  to  aid  in  picking  up 
fish  as  they  surface  following  application  of  rotenone  to 
the  sample  area. 


The  scoop  will  pick  up  fish  on  or  near  the  surface  much 
faster  and  with  less  selectivity  than  men  with  dip  nets. 
When  using  a  dip  net,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  go  for 
the  big  fish.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  try  harder  for  cer- 
tain species — particularly  game  fish.  In  a  fish  sample,  the 
smaller  fish  are  just  as  important  as  the  larger  ones.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  unbiased  sample,  equal  effort  should  be 
made  to  collect  all  fish.  The  scoop  eliminates  most  of  the 
bias  by  picking  up  all  fish,  big  or  little,  as  it  is  pushed 
through  the  water.  Thus,  a  more  accurate  sample  is  collected. 

The  dip  net  has  not  been  entirely  replaced  by  the  scoop. 
Dip  nets  are  still  essential  for  picking  up  fish  along  the 


A  portable  pump  is  used  to  spray  diluted  rotenone  on  the 
surface  of  the  test  area.  The  chemical  is  also  pumped  deep. 


The  fish  scoop,  designed  and  built  by  the  author,  is  mounted 
on  a  stable,  maneuverable  boat.  The  rig  is  fully  portable. 


Here  the  scoop  is  shown  partially  loaded  after  a  short  run 
through  a  rotenoned  test  area.  The  device  is  non-selective 
and  will  efficiently  pick  up  fish  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 


shore,  in  stumpy  areas,  and  in  areas  too  shallow  or  too 
small  to  maneuver  the  boat. 

Operation  of  the  scoop  is  a  simple  matter.  The  motorboat 
operator  simply  "aims"  the  boat  toward  the  heaviest  con- 
centration of  fish,  and  the  scoop  does  the  rest.  When  the 
scoop  is  filled,  the  operator  pulls  back  on  two  vertical  bars. 
Fish  that  have  been  collected  slide  back  and  are  funneled 
into  a  tub  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  scoop  is  then  returned 
to  the  water  and  the  pickup  is  continued. 

The  pick-up  is  only  one  phase  of  a  rotenone  sample.  All 
fish  collected  must  be  sorted  by  species,  measured,  counted, 
and  weighed.  Later,  the  data  is  analyzed  to  determine  its 
significance. 

Management  practices  are  often  based  to  a  large  extent 
on  rotenone  samples.  An  improvement  in  any  phase  of  the 
sampling  procedure  or  equipment  will  result  in  more  accurate 
data  and  a  more  accurate  analysis.  Accurate  knowledge  of 
the  reservoir  fishery  is  essential  to  the  application  of  cor- 
rect management  practices. 


By  pulling-  back  on  the  vertical  bars,  a  scoop  load  of  fish 
is  dumped  into  a  container  in  the  bow  of  the  pickup  boat. 
When  tub  is  full,  careful  counting  and  sorting  by  species  begins. 


Friends  or  Foes? 


M 


.ANY  people  have  an  inherent  fear  of  guns.  Yet  by 
knowing  and  following  a  few  simple  criteria,  this  fear  can 
be  translated  to  a  feeling  of  respect  and  understanding. 

Since  its  invention,  the  gun  has  been  a  specialized  tool 
and  an  aid  to  man  and  his  growth  through  subsequent 
civilizations.  It  has  provided  him  with  food  and  clothing, 
protection  and  security — even  conquest  and  defeat.  Yet  so- 
ciety rebels  at  the  wanton  use  of  guns  by  its  undesirable 
members.  And  because  of  this  mis-use  of  firearms,  the  gun 
today  is  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  some. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  guns  are  brought  out  into  the 
open  by  the  vast  army  of  hunters  who  take  to  our  fields, 


forests,  and  marshes.  Fortunately  though,  only  a  compara- 
tive few  of  these  hunters  fail  to  recognize  that  in  their  sport 
they  are  participating  in  the  only  sport  in  which  the  "con- 
testant" is  using  equipment  that  is  designed  to  kill.  These 
we  need  to  reach. 

Think  Safety? 

Safety  with  firearms  while  hunting — is  basically  an  attitude; 
a  personal  problem  that  only  the  individual  can  solve..  We 
do  not  permit  a  person  to  fly  an  airplane  without  the  nec- 
essary instruction,  nor  do  we  condone  a  person  getting  into 
an  automobile  for  the  first  time  and  driving  it  on  the  high- 
ways. If  we  are  so  strict  about  these,  why  at  Christmas  time 
give  a  gun  with  its  destructive  potential  but  fail  to  provide 
instruction  in  its  proper  use? 

There  are  numerous  places  where  help  may  be  obtained 
when  more  knowledge  of  gun  safety  is  needed.  First,  the 
Hunter  Safety  Training  Program  of  your  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission;  then  there  are  local  pistol  and  rifle  clubs,  wild- 
life clubs,  sporting  goods  stores,  police  and  sheriff's  depart- 
ments, and  the  local  wildlife  protector. 

We  are  striving  in  many  ways  to  help  make  North  Caro- 
lina the  safest  state  in  which  to  hunt,  but  only  one  person 
can  do  this  and  that  person  is  YOU. 

W.  L.  Hamnett 
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Salmon 


Did  You  Say 

SALMON? 


The  salmon  in  the  case  at  hand,  however,  is  not  the 
'catching  kind'  (although  they  are  sometimes  taken  on  hook 
and  line);  maximum  size  is  about  a  pound,  but  it  usually 
averages  less  than  14  ounces." 

So  said  an  article  in  the  June,  1960  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  which  went  on  to  describe  the  first  stocking 
of  the  Kokanee  or  little  red  salmon  in  North  Carolina  waters. 
Over  100,000  of  the  tiny  two- week  old  fry  were  placed  in 
Nantahala  Reservoir  that  cold  winter  day  in  early  1960.  Their 
mission  in  life:  to  serve  as  food  for  the  rainbow  trout. 

Now,  less  than  three  years  later,  these  fish  are  showing 
up — but  not  as  14  ouncers!  Roughly  a  half-dozen  Kokanee 
had  been  reported  by  late  fall  of  this  year  and  not  a  one  was 
less  than  17  inches  long,  and  all  weighted  right  at  two  pounds. 
And  all  but  one  (taken  in  experimental  nets)  were  caught  on 
hook  and  line.  The  salmon  were  hook-jawed  males,  heading 
up  the  Nantahala  River  seeking  a  spawning  ground. 

Thus  a  great  deal  of  the  original  thinking  about  this  "for- 
age" fish  has  to  be  altered  by  the  known  facts  to  date.  The 
little  red  salmon  has  exceeded  its  average  size  by  several 
inches  and  about  one  pound,  he  has  outstripped  the  average 
growth  rate  by  at  least  a  year,  and  the  salmon  has  proved  to 


be  a  very  respectable  game  fish.  It's  true  that  these  con- 
clusions are  being  "jumped  to"  on  the  basis  of  mighty  few 
fish,  but  the  results  are  extremely  consistent  among  the  fish 
taken. 

How  Does  it  Affect  the  Fishery? 

It's  still  a  "wait  and  see"  proposition,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Kokanee  will  provide  more  sport  fishing  than  originally  hoped 
for.  And  if  the  present  growth  rates  continue,  this  silvery 
beauty  will  grow  out  of  the  forage  fish  size  way  ahead  of  the 
time  he  was  supposed  to.  Yet,  many  will  undoubtedly  end 
up  as  the  main  course  for  the  big  rainbows  and  should  still 
accomplish  their  original  mission. 

Even  with  this  Iarger-than-expected  size,  ferocious-looking 
teeth,  and  mammoth  mouth,  the  Kokanee  is  still  not  a  likely 
trout  eater.  Although  they  will  hit  spinners  and  flies,  the 
mainstay  of  their  diet  is  plankton,  the  microscopic  plants  and 
tiny  animals  that  give  water  its  greenish  color.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Kokanee's  teeth  is  far  worse  than  their  bite. 
Although  they  are  big  enough  and  sharp  enough  to  grab  and 
hold  fish,  the  teeth  are  weakly  embedded  in  the  jaws  and 
almost  flabbily  attached. 

The  stomachs  of  the  Kokanee  examined  were  simply  en- 
largements of  the  intestine  and  appeared  incapable  of  digest- 
ing much  more  than  simple  foods  like  algae  and  soft-bodied 
insects. 

So  this  is  little  more  than  a  progress  report  and  doesn't 
constitute  the  final  chapter  on  the  little  red  salmon  of  North 
Carolina.  No  female  fish  (which  are  said  to  mature  at  least 
a  year  later  than  the  males)  have  been  seen.  The  answer  to 
whether  the  males  now  on  their  spawning  run  will  die — as 
do  all  the  rest  of  their  kind  after  spawning  once — is  still  not 
known.  The  big  and  critical  question  of  natural  reproduction 
which  would  continue  the  salmon  in  Nantahala  may  be 
answered  next  winter.  Duane  Raver 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Establishment  of  the  first 
Audubon  residential  colony  in  the 
nation  at  Sherwood  Forest,  near 
Brevard,  North  Carolina,  has  been 
announced  by  Arthur  M.  Dehon, 
Director  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

Mr.  Dehon  said  that  the  Audu- 
bon Colony  is  located  in  a  950-acre 
wildlife  sanctuary  in  the  heart  of 
western  North  Carolina's  scenic 
segment  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. 

Audubon  Society  members  and 
others  with  a  hobby  or  profession- 
al interest  in  the  out-of-doors  are 
eligible  to  establish  permanent 
homes  or  vacation  cottages  at 
Sherwood  Forest  where  they  will 
have  neighbors  who  share  their 
interest  and  who  likewise  appreci- 
ate a  setting  where  natural  beauty 


is  retained  and  man's  intrusion  is 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  Audubon  Colony  is  being 
developed  under  the  direction  of 
an  advisory  board  chairmaned  by 
Ken  Morrison,  National  Audubon 
Society  lecturer,  vice-president  of 
the  Florida  Audubon  Society,  and 
former  editor  of  Audubon  Maga- 
zine. 

Plans  being  formulated  for  next 
summer's  activity  at  the  Colony 
include  field  trips,  led  by  a  resi- 
dent naturalist,  through  Sher- 
wood Forest  as  well  as  nearby  Pis- 
gah  National  Forest  and  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
Evening  wildlife  film  showings 
and  lectures  on  nature  subjects 
are  slated  for  Robin  Hood's  Barn, 
the  Colony's  rustic  social  center 


that  seats  250  people. 

Sherwood  Forest  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  40  miles  south  of  Ashe- 
ville,  already  has  20  permanent 
residences  and  vacation  cottages. 
A  wide  variety  of  sites  are  avail- 
able to  nature  enthusiasts,  includ- 
ing lakeshore,  brookside,  and 
mountain  top.  A  few  rental  cot- 
tages are  available  by  the  week  or 
month  from  May  to  November. 

Sherwood  Forest,  at  a  cool  3,000 
to  3,300  feet  elevation,  supports 
an  abundant  population  of  birds 
and  other  wildlife.  It  also  offers 
rich  opportunities  for  the  botanist 
and  entomologist.  Many  miles  of 
hiking  trails  through  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  beckon  to  out- 
doorsmen.  Inquiries  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Audubon  Colony, 
Sherwood  Forest,  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, North  Carolina. 

Flight  Plan 

DEAR  SIRS:  Why  do  geese  fly  in  V 
formation?  In  this  September  issue  of 
Wildlife  is  a  very  interesting  picture  sent 
in  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Whitesides  of  Charlotte, 
showing  a  pair  of  Canada  geese  with  their 
five  offsprings  swimming  in  perfect  V 
formation.  Apparently  the  young  are 
taught  to  swim  in  this  V  formation.  If 
this  be  true,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
style  of  the  V  in  flight  is  not  a  direct 
result  of  the  same  method  as  taught  them 
to  swim  in  water  when  younger? 

Have  you  any  information  to  verify 
whether  or  not  the  above  superstition  may 
be  true?  JAMES  W.  HOOVER,  DUNN. 

According  to  at  least  one  auth- 
or, the  strongest  bird  in  a  flock  of 
waterfowl  takes  the  lead,  and  the 
turbulence  caused  by  its  flight 
helps  the  flying  ability  of  birds 
following.  This  is  theory,  however 

". .  .  where  natural  beauty  is  retained  and 
man's  intrusion  is  kept  to  a  minimum." 
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The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  at 
its  October  meeting  in  Durham,  elected 
the  officers  shown  above.  Back  row,  left 
to  right,  Turner  Battle,  Executive  Direct- 
or; Chester  Arnold,  Secretary;  George  W. 
Miller,  Central  Vice  President;  front  row, 
James   Yount,   Western   Vice  President; 


Walton  McNairy,  President.  An  honored 
guest  of  the  Federation  was  Congressman 
Herbert  Bonner,  right.  Also  elected  (not 
shown)  was  Walter  Teich,  Eastern  Vice 
President.  The  Federation  bestowed  hon- 
ors on  several  Tarheels  in  the  form  of 
awards  for  outstanding  achievements  in 


Wildlife  Federation  Meets 


the  various  fields  of  natural  resource  con- 
servation. Rod  Amundson,  Wildlife  Com- 
mission Education  Division  Chief,  receives 
the  Governor's  Trophy  as  the  year's  top 
outdoor  writer  in  North  Carolina.  Con- 
gressman Herbert  Bonner  (left)  presented 
the  award  for  the   Wildlife  Federation. 


logical,  not  superstition. — Ed. 

Hunting  Manners 

DEAR  SIRS:  There  were  a  couple  of  let- 
ters in  the  August  issue  of  Wildlife  that 
interested  me  very  much.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  it,  except  I  don't  see  any 
good  in  allowing  every  "Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry"  to  stroll  on  your  land  at  his  wish. 
I  think  anyone  should  get  permission  from 
the  landowner  before  hunting;  after  all, 
possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  I 
think  people  should  know  that  farmers 
pay  taxes  too.  Also,  farmers  don't  loll 
around  the  house  all  winter.  If  you  think 
they  do,  ask  one;  but  don't  say  I  didn't 
warn  you.  Of  course,  the  soil  bank  land 
should  be  cut  in. 

There's  something  else  I  would  like  to 
say  about  irresponsible  hunters  who  like 
to  hunt  in  people's  pastures.  For  several 
years  in  succession  we  have  had  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  having  to  go  round 
up  our  hogs  out  of  someone  else's  corn- 
field that  they  have  already  torn  up  pretty 
badly.  All  this  happened  because  some 
moron  pulled  up  a  fence  post  and  shorted 
out  the  fence  so  his  dogs  could  cross  over. 
Isn't  it  against  the  law  to  damage  some- 
one's property?  RONALD  WAYNE 
TART,  NEWTON  GROVE. 

Definitely  unlawful.  In  most  in- 
stances trespass  laws  are  not  a 
part  of  the  wildlife  law,  and  the 
man  to  see  about  trespass  is  the 
County  Sheriff.— Ed. 

Strong  Stand 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  don't  know  what  hunters 
think  of  house  pets,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  about  cats.  The  cat  is 
like  many  animals  that  have  to  find  their 
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own  food.  Just  because  lazy  people  won't 
feed  their  pets,  and  they  have  to  kill  for 
food.  Along  with  the  food  they  kill  some 
are  our  game  birds.  We  should  put  a  stop 
to  this  killing.  To  do  that  we  should  shoot 
on  sight  if  we  see  any  wild  cats  killing 
game  in  North  Carolina  .  .  .  JOE  PIP- 
KIN, KINSTON. 

More  Lion  Tales 
DEAR  SIRS:  Sitting  in  my  office  today, 
I  happened  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  your 
June,  1962  Wildlife.  On  the  back  cover, 
I  noticed  you  had  a  drawing  of  a  moun- 
tain lion.  After  reading  the  caption  be- 
neath the  drawing  I  decided  to  drop  you 
a  line. 

Some  months  ago,  while  traveling  be- 
tween Stokes  and  Greenville,  I  saw  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  mountain  lion, 
realizing  how  ridiculous  this  must  sound 
as,  according  to  your  magazine,  the  last 
one  was  reported  in  1886. 

I  was  stationed,  while  in  the  Air  Force, 
in  New  Mexico,  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  lion.  Upon  arriving  home, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  description  as  best 
I  could  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Then  I  went 
to  the  encyclopedia  and  looked  it  up.  My 
description  tallied  perfectly  with  the 
book.  The  only  thing  I  was  doubtful  about 
was  the  color.  After  reading  the  magazine 
I  was  no  longer  in  doubt.  The  color  I  saw 
was  gray. 

At  any  rate,  here  is  a  description  of 
what  I  saw  that  morning  at  5:45.  His  color 
was  a  dark  gray,  stood  possibly  two  feet 
high,  and  looked  to  be  four  to  five  feet 
long.  He  had  a  long  tail  fully  furred  or 
thick  that  was  bobbed  at  the  end.  (By 
the  way,  how  fast  are  these  lions  supposed 
to  be  able  to  travel?)  I  was  going  approxi- 
mately 55  MPH  and  the  lion  ran  beside 


the  car  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  went 
ahead  of  it  and  instead  of  veering  off,  he 
circled  in  front  and  on  off  the  road  on 
the  same  side  he  had  come  from. 

Well,  that's  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject.  I  hope  I  do  not  sound  too  ridicu- 
lous, but  that's  what  I  saw.  I  would  ap- 
preciate any  information  you  can  give  me 
on  the  matter.  J.  M.  WEEKS,  JR.  ELIZA- 
BETH CITY. 

Reports  of  panther  keep  coming 
in.  We  can't  say  the  critter  is  ex- 
tinct in  this  state  until  the  carcass 
of  the  last  one  is  dragged  in. — Ed. 
DEAR  SIRS:  Please  let  me  have  my  say, 
in  "Crackshots  and  Backlashes"  about 
this  most  fascinating  of  all  wild  creatures 
in  America. 

I  have  no  intention  of  doubting  the 
integrity  of  either  Mrs.  Smathers  or  Mr. 
Ferguson,  whose  articles  about  seeing 
mountain  lions  here  in  Western  North 
Carolina  appear  in  September  Wildlife. 

I  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  and  to- 
gether with  my  father,  years  ago,  used  to 
investigate  each  report  of  panthers  (or 
mountain  lions)  being  seen  or  heard.  In 
those  days,  1900-1910,  the  country  was 
wild  and  human  habitation  scattered. 
When  we  investigated,  even  with  dogs  to 
trail  the  animal,  never  could  we  find 
definite  proof  that  lions  had  been  there. 

Herbert  Ravenell  Sass,  writing  in 
March  13,  1954  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  has  a  story  five  pages  long 
that  gives  various  accounts  of  what  others 
said  about  seeing  mountain  lions  in  South 
Carolina. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Elliott  S.  Barker, 
at  that  time  State  Game  Warden  for  New 
Mexico.  In  response  to  my  inquiry,  he 
writes  me  "I  have  hobnobbed,  more  or 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Henry  Arthur  Townsend 

Wildlife  Patrolman  Henry  A. 
Townsend  was  born  in  Robeson 
County  on  October  7,  1932.  The 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Town- 
send  of  St.  Paul,  North  Carolina, 
he  graduated  from  St.  Paul  High 
School  in  1951.  He  served  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  from  1952  until  1956, 
aboard  the  USS  Wasp  and  the 
USS  Midway. 

Townsend  completed  the  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for  wild- 
life protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill  and 
was  employed  as  wildlife  protector 
in  Halifax  County  in  November, 
1959.  In  June,  1962,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  wildlife 


patrolman  and  assigned  to  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  area.  He  has 
attended  five  in-service  training 
schools  since  being  employed  by 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, also  serving  as  an  instructor 
in  these  schools  in  Disarming 
Methods  and  Defensive  Tactics, 
Pertinent  Police  Techniques  and 
Firearms  Range  Management. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  married  to  the 
former  Shirley  Davis  of  Fayette- 
ville,  and  they  have  two  sons, 
Wayne  and  Michael.  They  are 
members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Scotland  Neck. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    32,974 

Total  prosecutions    598 

Total  convictions    572 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  9 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  12 

Total  cases  dismissed    5 

Total  fines  collected  $3,271.00 

Total  costs  collected   $4,488.90 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    3,475 

Total  prosecutions    164 

Total  convictions    161 

Total  cases  not  guilty    3 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  0 

Total  fines  collected   $  896.95 

Total  costs  collected   $1,352.80 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of 
the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


less,  all  my  life  with  lions,  even  when 
they  were  plentiful  and  have  seen  only 
two,  except  in  front  of  my  dogs."  He  told 
me  that  he  had  omitted  any  reference  to 
a  panther's  scream  in  his  book,  When 
The  Dogs  Bark  Treed  simply  because  he 
had  never  heard  a  panther  scream. 

In  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Mammals  writ- 
ten by  William  Henry  Burt  and  sponsor- 
ed by  The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
can  be  found  an  authentic  description  of 
Felis  concolor.  The  distinguishing  marks: 
A  large  tawny  to  grayish  cat  with  dark 
brown  on  tip  of  tail,  on  back  of  ears  and 
side  of  nose.  Burt  does  not  mention  the 
long  tail  with  a  turned-up  tip.  He  did 
say  that  its  call  is  described  as  sounding 
like  the  scream  of  a  woman. 

Has  Felis  concolor  got  his  second  wind 
and  in  the  nick  of  time  is  struggling 
back?  Has  he  learned  to  cope  with  mod- 
ern conditions?  Or  has  he  gone  from  the 
Co  wees  and  the  Smokies?  True  he  stirs 
our  imagination  but  some  day  let  us  hope 
we  can  write  about  him  in  reality.  LEEM- 


ING  GRIMSHAWE,  FLAT  ROCK. 
DEAR  SIRS:  With  all  the  current  agita- 
tion about  sighting  and  evidence  of  moun- 
tain lions  (catamounts),  recently  near 
Bladenboro,  N.  C.  also  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  I  can  absolutely  affirm  the  fact  that 
they  do  exist. 

Several  weeks  ago,  while  in  transit 
through  the  Lejeune  Marine  base,  which  is 
just  north  of  New  River,  northeast  of 
Jacksonville,  N.  C.  I  entered  the  base  from 
the  Swansboro  area.  Within  about  a  half- 
mile  of  the  checkpoint  I  rounded  a  curve 
and  was  forced  to  stop  to  keep  from  run- 
ning over  what,  at  first,  I  thought  was 
an  unusually  large  collie  or  shepherd  dog 
which  was  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
road,  facing  me. 

The  animal  did  not  move  so  I  got  out 
of  the  car  and  shaded  my  eyes  with  my 
hand,  from  the  late  evening  sunlight,  and 
then  realized  that  the  animal  was  a  lion. 
My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  an 
escaped  female  lioness,  especially  so  since 
it  was  so  large.  Then  it  moved  a  few 


steps  to  my  left  and  indirectly  toward  me, 
so  that  I  had  an  extremely  good  look  at 
a  distance  of  actually  twenty-one  long 
steps,  in  full  daylight. 

The  stomach  hung  down  within  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  of  the  ground.  The  tail 
was  long  and  almost  hairless.  The  head 
was  not  less  than  ten  to  twelve  inches 
across  the  face,  including  the  hair  fringe. 
The  lion  stood  not  less  than  three  feet 
high  at  the  fore-shoulder.  The  entire  beast 
was  as  large  as  any  collie  or  shepherd  dog 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  color  was  a  flat 
medium  brown-tan  with  some  soft  gray 
in  minor  areas.  It  was  certainly  a  beauti- 
ful sight. 

The  cat  moved  again  toward  me.  I 
frankly,  hastily  got  back  into  my  car.  It 
then  slowly  moved  over  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  road,  lazily  dropped  over  into  the 
ditch  and  came  up  on  a  dirt  road  that 
angled  off  to  my  left.  It  turned  again  and 
looked  over  its  shoulder  at  me  and  saun- 
tered off  down  the  dirt  road  for  about 
sixty  or  seventy  steps  and  then  jumped 
into  the  thick  brush. 

I  measured  the  distances,  checked  for 
footprints  which  were  as  broad  across  as 
the  width  of  a  man's  handprint  (I  esti- 
mate at  least  4V2  inches).  The  cat  was 
close  to  me,  in  full  and  clear  view  for  not 
less  than  three  to  five  minutes,  apparent- 
ly completely  without  fear  or  concern.  In 
fact  it  evidenced  considerable  and  rather 
pointed  curiosity  about  either  me  or  my 
automobile.  Possibly  it  was  carrying  kit- 
tens and  did  not  know  if  it  should  attack 
or  run. 

I  have  hunted  all  my  life,  large  and 
small  game,  and  this  was  really  a  high  and 
memorable  spot  in  my  woods  experience. 

I  would  estimate  the  weight  to  be  that 
of  a  medium  size  deer,  or  about  110  to  125 
pounds.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  sick  or 
troubled,  the  coat  rippled  beautifully  with 
muscles  and  the  coat  had  a  soft  sheen.  It 
made  no  sound,  not  even  a  whimper  or 
growl  during  this  episode.  D.  T.  SHEL- 
TON,  WILMINGTON. 


DEAR  SIRS:  I  found  this  goose  dead  at 
the  Fishing  Access  Area,  Coinjock,  16 
December,  1960.  Its  tongue  was  entangled 
with  monofilament  line.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  bird  indicated  that  it  prob- 
ably died  of  starvation. 

The  goose  weighed  four  pounds.  All 
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Send  as  many  subscriptions  as  you  wish,  at  only  500  each  for  a  year  of 
information  and  delightful  reading.  Just  fill  in  the  handy  form  on  the 
back,  and  enclose  your  check  or  money  order.  We  will  send  your  friends 
a  card  telling  of  your  gift,  and  that  their  subscription  will  begin  with  the 
earliest  possible  issue. 

If  your  order  is  received  soon  enough  we  will  send  copies  of  this  issue. 


Circulation  Manager  From  

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Address 
Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Please  send  my  friends  below  the  magazine  for  a  whole  year,  and  send  them  a  card  in  my  nanu 
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parts  of  the  body  were  absent  of  fat.  The 
gizzard  didn't  reveal  any  food,  thus  in- 
dicating starvation  as  the  cause  of  death. 
There  were  no  shot  marks  or  other  pos- 
sible damages  noted  on  the  bird.  JAMES 
R.  DAVIS,  FISHERY  BIOLOGIST,  DIS- 
TRICT I. 

Squirrel  Supermarket 

DEAR  SIRS:  A  few  days  ago  something 
came  to  my  attention  which  perhaps  will 
interest  you,  as  well  as  wildlife  fans. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  gray 
squirrel's  destruction  of  corn,  but  a  few 
days  ago  when  my  wife  told  me  the 
squirrels  were  making  off  with  apples 
from  the  back  porch,  this  I  had  to  see, 
and  see  it  I  did;  with  a  yellow  apple  in 
his  mouth  large  enough  to  obstruct  for- 
ward vision,  he  crept  a  few  steps  at  a 
time  to  and  up  a  tree,  peeled  the  apple, 
(the  tiny  peelings  looking  as  though  you 
had  used  a  razor  blade),  and  ate  it. 

A  few  days  later  while  gathering  to- 
matoes, several  of  them  looked  as  though 
birds  had  been  pecking  them,  till  I  noticed 
all  were  eaten  from  the  bottom,  and  were 
too  high  off  the  ground  for  a  bird  to 
reach,  you  guessed  it!  Squirrels  again. 

In  talking  with  a  neighbor,  Dr.  Byrd,  I 
learned  his  entire  strawberry  crop  went 
to  the  squirrels,  and  they  are  now  feasting 
on  his  cantaloupes.  DR.  JOHN  M.  GAM- 
BILL,  MORGANTON 

And  in  the  Other  Corner  .  .  . 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  received  my  monthly 
Wildlife  Magazine  this  week,  and  read 
Deer  Stand  (Crackshots,  October,  '62)  by 
A.  H.  Bowers  of  Cherry  Point.  I  agree 
with  you  100  percent  that  everybody  is 
entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  running  of 
deer  with  dogs.  Well  here's  mine:  I  think 
that  people  who  will  feed  deer  dogs  nine 
and  one-half  months  with  no  season  to 
hunt  them  two  and  one-half  months,  and 
spend  half  that  time  searching  for  lost 
dogs  that  have  been  left  behind  deer, 
and  sometimes  never  see  some  of  them 
again,  are  just  boiling  over  after  reading 
Deer  Stand.  I  am,  and  the  people  I  hunt 
with  are  just  the  average  hard  working 
poor  men  who  like  to  hunt. 

We  can't  afford  to  go  to  some  big  re- 
sort where  deer  walk  around  like  chickens 
in  a  coop,  knock  one  over  like  shooting  a 
pig,  and  come  on  home  proud  of  our- 
selves. Is  that  the  kind  of  sport  they  call 
deer  hunting?  We  in  our  state  enjoy  the 
real  chase  where  we  can  enjoy  listening 
to  the  dogs  run  even  if  we  don't  get  a 
shot  We  have  people  hunting  with  us 
who  have  never  gotten  a  shot  in  10  to  15 
years  of  hunting  every  season,  every  week, 
and  I'll  bet  my  right  arm  that  they  will 
have  a  deer  stand  come  opening  day,  still 
listening  and  hoping  that  their  day  will 
come  soon. 

How  many  quail,  rabbits  or  raccoon  do 
Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Wells  think  they 
would  kill  this  year  if  all  dogs  were  pro- 
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There  is  something  about  a  well-tied  fly 
that  speaks  to  the  fisherman  of  tight 
lines,  filled  creels  and  sparkling  waters. 


Jack  Dermid 

December  evenings  spent  in  creating  lures 
to  fool  next  season's  fish  should  result  in 
beauties  like  this  hackle -winged  streamer. 


hibited  from  hunting?  Why  not  ban  all 
hunting  with  dogs,  or  better,  prohibit  all 
hunting  in  North  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Bowers  can  enjoy  hunting  in  his  own 
state.  CALVIN  E.  JOHNSON,  ROAN- 
OKE RAPIDS. 

Express  Compliment 

DEAR  SIRS:  Please  forward  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolina  to  me  at  the  following 
address: 


Wildlife  PRODUCES 
for  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Robert  E.  Coulson 

87  Penhurst  Park 

Buffalo  22,  N.  Y. 
One  dollar  is  enclosed  for  a  two-year 
subscription,  and  I  might  say  that  of  the 
several  state  publications  I  receive  I  think 
yours  is  close  to  the  top  for  content  mat- 
ter and  readability.  R.  E.  COULSON 
(BREEMS  FORREST)  OUTDOOR 
EDITOR,  COURIER  EXPRESS,  BUF- 
FALO, N.  Y. 
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Use  this  blank  to  subscribe  NOW — $.50  a  year 
$1.00  for  two  years.  No  stamps,  please 
WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  NEW  □ 

P.  O.  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Renewal  □ 


I  enclose  $ 
for  


;  send  me  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Name  —  

Street  or  Route 
City  


years  starting  with  the  next  issue. 


State 


Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change  in  address 
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The  best  known  trait  of  the 
grouse  is  springtime  drumming. 
The  sound,  made  by  rapid  wing 
beats,  resembles  the  noise 
made  by  an  outboard  motor. 


A  grouse  chick  is  hardly  a  handful, 
though  it  can  run  well  upon  hatching. 
Broods  are  large,  often  from  10  to  15  birds. 


jW  7*vto<t 


jrouse  hens  may  be  nesting  from  April 
through  June.  Brood  success  is  largely 
dependent  upon  weather  conditions. 


some  favorite  foods: 
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Robert  M.  Can-,  Wallace 
Chairman,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

District  2 

A  native  of  Pink  Hill,  Duplin  County;  spent  boyhood  in 
Burgaw  and  attended  high  school  there;  graduated  from 
Bowen's  Business  College,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and 
operated  an  oil  distributorship  in  Wallace  since  1927. 
Member  of  Duplin  County  Board  of  Education  from  1934  to 
1951;  member  of  Masonic  Lodge,  was  Master  of  the  Lodge 
in  1934;  member  of  Junior  Order,  United  American  Me- 
chanics; President  of  Wallace  Deer  Club  since  1928,  and 
member  of  the  Wallace  Presbyterian  Church.  Was  appointed 
to  the  Commission  in  July,  1955,  and  reappointed  in  1961. 
Enjoys  all  types  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Married  the  former 
Lela  Smith,  Pink  Hill,  and  has  three  daughters. 
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JAMES  A.  BRIDGER,  Vice  Chairman 
Bladenboro 

District  4. 

A  native  of  Bladenboro,  Bladen  County;  attended  high  school  there 
and  also  Horner  Military  School;  holds  LL.B.  from  Wake  Forest 
College;  attended  Columbia  University  and  Massey's  Business  Col- 
lege, Richmond;  occupations  have  included  farming,  law  practice, 
automobile  dealership;  presently  serving  as  owner  or  board  chairman 
of  cotton  mills,  insurance  business,  automobile  agencies,  concrete  and 
construction  enterprises.  Served  four  terms  as  a  Representative  and 
one  as  a  Senator  in  the  General  Assembly;  member  Bladen  County 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  since  1921,  Chairman  in  1939; 
member  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee  since  1927;  Master 
Mason,  1928;  Rotarian;  Trustee  N.  C.  State  College  and  Greater 
University  to  1951.  Chairman,  Board  of  Deacons,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Bladenboro.  Enjoys  all  types  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Appointed  to 
the  Commission  in  July,  1957,  reappointed  in  July,  1961. 


G.  E.  BEAL,  Secretary 
Red  Oak 

District  3. 

A  native  of  Red  Oak,  Nash  County;  attended  high  school  there, 
attended  N.  C.  State  College  for  two  years.  Occupations  have  in- 
cluded farming,  fertilizer  sales,  and  operation  of  a  tobacco  ware- 
house. Presently  semi-retired  to  farming  in  Nash  County;  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Masonic  Order,  Shriner.  Member  of  local 
Rotary  and  Ruritan  clubs;  charter  and  life  member  of  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Federation.  Member  of  Kerr  Reservoir  Commission.  Favorite 
hunting  for  quail  and  waterfowl,  favorite  fishing  for  bass  and  bream. 
Appointed  to  Commission  in  July,  1949,  reappointed  in  June,  1955 
and  July,  1961. 


THURMAN  BRIGGS 
Lexington 

District  6. 

Born  and  reared  on  a  farm  near  Lexington  in  Davidson  County; 
graduated  from  high  school  at  Lexington.  Went  into  business  there, 
owning  and  managing  general  merchandise,  furniture  and  sporting 
goods  stores;  present  activities  include  livestock  raising,  lumbering, 
and  retail  merchandising.  Served  two  terms  as  president  of  Lexing- 
ton Merchants  Association;  director,  Lexington  Y.M.C.A.,  Lexington 
State  Bank;  member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Lions  Club. 
Favorite  sports  are  fresh-water  fishing,  quail  and  waterfowl  hunting. 
Appointed  to  Commission  in  May,  1951,  reappointed  in  July,  1957 
and  July,  1961 


CHESTER  S.  DAVIS 
Winston- Salem 

District  7. 

Born  at  Bozeman,  Montana,  grew  up  there  and  at  Helena,  Montana, 
and  Evanston,  Illinois;  attended  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  Harvard  Law  School.  Special  Agent,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  from  1940-1946;  since  then  special  assignment  writer 
and  outdoor  editor  of  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel  news- 
papers; member  North  Carolina  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  Outdoor 
writers  of  America.  Enjoys  hunting  and  fishing  of  all  types,  preferring 
fly  fishing  for  trout  to  all  other  sports.  Appointed  to  Commission  in 
March,  1962. 


PHIL  W.  ELLIS 
Holly  Springs 

Commissioner  at  Large 

Native  of  Lunday,  Mitchell  County;  spent  boyhood  in  that  area; 
attended  high  school  at  Bakersville,  N.  C.  and  junior  college  at 
Eveleth,  Minnesota;  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  at  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Spent  a  number  of  years  in  radio  broadcasting;  now 
Executive  Director,  N.  C.  Traffic  Safety  Council,  Raleigh;  past 
president,  Raleigh  Sertoma  Club;  member  Congregational  Church, 
Raleigh.  Appointed  to  Commission  as  Commissioner  at  Large  in 
July,  1961. 


WALTER  LAMBETH,  JR. 
Charlotte 

Commissioner  at  Large 

Born  and  raised  in  Charlotte;  attended  public  school  there;  attend- 
ed Baylor  Military  Academy.  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Engaged  in  real  estate,  general  insurance;  started 
own  insurance  agency  in  1947,  and  later  merged  with  Charles  E. 
Lambeth  Agency;  director  and  member  of  executive  committee, 
Citizens  Bank;  director,  Ballard  Sporting  Goods  Company,  Charlotte; 
member  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Charlotte  Country  Club;  director,  Charlotte 
Arts  Fund;  member  Heart  Fund,  United  Appeal,  Myers  Park  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Enjoys  fresh-water  fishing,  quail,  deer,  and  duck 
hunting.  Appointed  to  Commission  as  Commissioner  at  Large  in 
July,  1961. 


OSCAR  LEDFORD 
Franklin 

District  9. 

Native  of  and  lifelong  resident  of  Macon  County;  graduated  from 
Franklin  High  School  and  attended  business  college.  Engaged  in 
retail  grocery  and  meat  business.  Spent  four  years  overseas  in  the 
armed  services  and  later  employed  by  the  Veterans  Training  Program 
until  1947;  entered  freezer  locker  business  in  Franklin  and  converted 
this  to  a  meat  packing  enterprise;  began  livestock  production  in 
1956,  producing  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep;  member  First  Baptist 
Church,  Franklin,  Franklin  Rotary  Club  and  Masonic  Lodge,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  American  Legion,  Town  Council.  Enjoys  small  game 
hunting  and  trout  fishing.  Appointed  to  Commission  in  July,  1961. 


DICKSON  PHILLIPS 
Chapel  Hill 

District  5. 

Born  in  Scotland  County,  boyhood  home  Laurinburg;  attended 
Laurinburg  High  School.  Davidson  College  and  holds  LL.B.  Degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Law  School.  Engaged  in  general 
practice  of  law  and  at  present  serves  as  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Chapel  Hill  Rotary  Club.  Enjoys  all  types  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
preferring  salt-water  fishing.  Appointed  to  Commission  in  July,  1961. 


LEE  L.  POWERS 
Lake  Lure 

District  8. 

Native  of  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee,  and  reared  on  farm  there 
owned  by  family  since  1783;  moved  to  Rutherford  County,  North 
Carolina,  in  1933.  Engaged  in  engineering,  construction,  farming,  real 
estate.  Operates  girls  camp  at  present,  and  serves  as  president  of 
Cherby  Corporation.  Mason,  member  Presbyterian  Church,  Hender- 
sonville  Country  Club,  trustee  of  Valley  Clinic  and  Hospital;  member 
Western  North  Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Rutherford 
County  Industrial  Commission,  and  Rutherford  County  Planning 
Commission.  Interested  in  all  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  including 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating.  Appointed  to  Commission  in  July,  1961. 


O.  L.  WOODHOUSE 
Grandy 

District  1. 

Native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Currituck  County;  born  at  Grandy, 
spent  boyhood  there,  graduated  from  high  school.  Farmer  and  pro- 
duce dealer;  served  as  Chairman,  Currituck  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; Chairman,  Official  Board,  Mt.  Zion  Methodist  Church;  organ- 
ized, served  as  first  president  and  is  charter  member  of  Poplar  Branch 
Ruritan  Club.  Interested  in  all  types  of  hunting  and  fishing,  with  a 
preference  for  duck  hunting.  Appointed  to  Commission  in  July,  1949, 
reappointed  in  June,  1955  and  July,  1961. 
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The  official  publication  of  the  NORTH  CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION,  Raleigh.  A 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  our  wildlife  resources  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  hunting  and  fishing  in  North  Carolina. 
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Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*  *  * 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

*  *  * 

SUBSCRIPTION — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  vears.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.'  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  thev  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


Clyde  Pharr  Patton 

Executive  Director 
North  Carolina  Wildlifev  Resources  Commission 
Reared  in  Virginia,  attended  Herndon  High  School  and  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  graduating  with  a  B.  S.  degree  in  Biology 
and  M.S.  degree  in  Wildlife  Conservation.  Employed  in  1939  by  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  as  a  game 
biologist.  Served  from  1941  to  1946  in  United  States  Army  Air  Corps, 
attaining  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Editor  of  Virginia  Wildlife 
magazine  from  1946  to  1948,  and  Director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  from  1948  to  present.  Past  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners;  past  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl 
Council;  representative  from  Atlantic  Fly  way  to  the  National  Water- 
fowl Council  for  six  years.  Member,  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America,  North  Carolina  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation,  Raleigh  Lodge  No.  500,  Ancient,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  Raleigh  Lions  Club.  Presbyterian;  Elder; 
Clerk  of  the  Session;  Past  president  and  teacher  of  Adult  Sunday 
School  Class,  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh. 


Administration 


Eugene  E.  Schwall 

Assistant  Director 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Eugene  E.  Schwall  has  been  Assistant  Director  since  October,  1952. 
Previously,  he  was  Chief  of  the  Commission's  Game  Division,  Federal 
Air  Coordinator,  and  Leader  of  the  State-wide  Small  Game  Project, 
which  he  planned  and  initiated  in  1948.  Educated  at  Marietta  College, 
B.A.  degree,  with  graduate  study  at  The  Ohio  State  University,  en- 
tered the  wildlife  field  in  January,  1938  as  a  game  management 
agent  with  the  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, one  of  the  first  scientific  game  programs  established  in 
the  Nation.  Member  of  a  number  of  professional  societies  and  has 
served  on  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  for  the  past 
two  years.  Member  of  White  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh. 


The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  was  created  as  a 
separate  State  agency  by  the  1947  General  Assembly.  It 
superseded  the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  which 
had  been  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  for  many  years. 

An  eleven-member  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
it  determines  its  own  organization  and  methods  of  procedure, 
and  selects  and  appoints  an  Executive  Director,  who  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  activities  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  and  serves  as  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

From  its  establishment  in  1947  until  1961,  the  Commission 
consisted  of  nine  members.  In  1961,  however,  the  General 
Assembly  amended  the  1947  Wildlife  Resources  Law  by 
establishing  an  eleven-member  Commission.  Effective  luly  1, 
1961,  nine  members  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
represent  each  of  the  nine  wildlife  districts  of  the  State,  and 
two  members  were  appointed  from  the  State  at  large.  The 
terms  of  the  members  were  made  to  overlap  so  that  those 
of  three  members  from  the  districts  and  one  from  the  State 
at  large  expire  every  two  years.  This  arrangement  provides 
for  continuity  of  the  services  of  seven  of  the  eleven  members 
with  a  resultant  stability  in  Commission  policy. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  self-supporting,  re- 
ceiving its  revenue  primarily  from  the  sale  of  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses.  Under  this  system,  the  person  who  benefits 
directly  from  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  State  pays  for  its 
management. 

During  the  1960-62  biennium,  the  Commission  met  in 
official  session  fifteen  times,  or  an  average  of  once  every 
seven  weeks.  The  General  Assembly  has  given  the  Commission 
broad  administrative  and  regulatory  powers,  and  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  official  meetings  has  been  to  establish  policy 
and  plan  implementation  of  these  powers.  The  Commission 
has  adopted  budgetary  plans  for  the  proper  use  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Fund,  considered  and  adopted  regulations 


governing  open  seasons,  bag  and  creel  limits  on  game  and 
inland  fish,  signed  cooperative  agreements  with  other  agencies 
and  individuals,  and  handled  matters  pertaining  to  personnel. 
The  Commission  has  also  conducted  public  hearings  prior  to 
establishing  hunting  and  inland  fishing  regulations. 

Under  provisions  of  General  Statutes  75A,  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  since  January  1960,  has  continued 
its  administration  and  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  registration  and  safe  operation  of  watercraft  on 
the  waters  of  the  State,  and  has  developed  an  educational 
program  to  promote  boating  safety. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  operation  of  six  divisions;  namely,  Wildlife  Pro- 
tection, Education,  Game,  Fish,  Engineering,  and  Finance 
and  Personnel.  The  operational  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Boating  Safety  Law  was  assigned  to  the  Wild- 
life Protection,  Education,  and  Finance  and  Personnel  divi- 
sions under  administrative  control  of  the  Director. 

In  order  to  make  the  Commission's  enforcement  program 
more  flexible  and  to  fit  the  organization  effort  to  the  existing 
work  load,  the  Commission  in  March  1962  adopted  a  re- 
organization plan  dividing  each  wildlife  district  into  wildlife 
enforcement  areas.  These  areas  do  not  necessarily  conform 
with  existing  county  boundaries  as  their  size  and  location 
depend  on  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  work  load. 

The  organization  of  the  Commission  has  been  designed  to 
promote  and  accomplish  on  a  state-wide  basis  five  funda- 
mental functions:  regulation,  enforcement,  education,  manage- 
ment and  research.  While  assignments  of  responsibility  for 
primary  work  have  been  specified,  all  divisions  have  been 
encouraged  to  assist  with  all  five  activities  wherever  circum- 
stances permitted.  This  enables  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission to  render  maximum  service  to  North  Carolina  sports- 
men and  to  other  interested  citizens. 

The  detailed  accomplishments  of  each  division  are  reported 
on  the  following  pages. 
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Protection 

Division 

AlTHOUGH  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division 
participates  in  all  phases  of  the  Commission's 
program,  its  primary  responsibility  is  to  insure 
public  compliance  with  laws  and  regulations, 
thereby  giving  the  entire  wildlife  conservation 
and  boating  safety  programs  their  only  chance 
to  succeed. 

To  keep  abreast  of  current  needs  in  wildlife 
law  enforcement,  the  Wildlife  Protection  Di- 
vision was  strengthened  and  reorganized  during 
the  biennium.  Strengthening  was  accomplished 
by  adding  nine  Wildlife  Protectors  and  one 
Patrol  Pilot,  which  made  possible  the  assump- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  boating  enforce- 
ment and  brought  the  total  strength  to  150 
officers.  The  reorganization  provided:  1)  a 
new    organizational    structure    utilizing  four 


classes  of  field  officers  with  appropriate  salary 
grades,  and  2)  a  reallocation  of  responsibilities 
and  area  assignments  based  on  the  current 
work  load  situation. 

Benefits  derived  from  this  reorganization 
took  the  form  of  increased  flexibility  to  meet 
work  needs,  better  location  of  men  with  rela- 
tion to  work  load  distribution,  better  division 
of  responsibility  among  various  classes  of  em- 
ployees, and  provision  of  more  opportunities 
for  promotion  within  the  ranks  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  accompanying  chart  and  map  show 
the  present  structure  of  the  Division  and  the 
current  position  locations  and  area  assignments. 

Under  the  new  organizational  structure,  the 
nine  wildlife  districts  are  each  subdivided  into 
three  patrol  areas,  each  staffed  by  a  team  con- 
sisting of  one  Wildlife  Patrolman  and  several 
Wildlife  Protectors.  Each  man  is  assigned  an 
area  of  responsibility,  with  the  Patrolman  being 
assigned  the  area  having  the  heaviest  work  load 
along  with  the  additional  responsibility  of  being 
the  field  work  leader  for  the  area  team.  Assist- 
ant Supervisors  serve  as  work  coordinators  be- 
tween patrol  areas  and  are  enforcement  special- 
ists who  may  be  used  on  difficult  assignments 
anywhere  in  the  State.  They  also  aid  the  District 
Supervisor  by  maintaining  equipment  and  oper- 
ating costs  records  and  helping  with  other  ad- 
ministrative details. 
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Training 


IT  has  often  been  said  that 
selecting  the  right  man  for  the 
job  and  giving  him  proper  train- 
ing goes  more  than  halfway  to- 
ward building  a  good  organiza- 
tion. The  Commission  has  been 
fully  cognizant  of  this  fact  for 
a  number  of  years  and  further 
steps  were  taken  during  the  bien- 
nium  to  refine  and  improve  the 
selection  and  training  program. 
Selection  and  training  of  a  class 
of  wildlife  protector  recruits  was 
an  annual  activity,  accomplished 


with  the  help  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
Employment  Security  offices 
throughout  the  State. 

The  first  step  in  selection  in- 
volved the  screening  of  hundreds 
of  applications  to  determine 
whether  the  applicants  met  the 
minimum  acceptable  standards 
of  age,  weight,  height,  residence, 
high  school  education  and  will- 
ingness to  accept  assignment 
anywhere  in  the  State.  The  sec- 
ond step  was  to  subject  those 
applicants  meeting  these  mini- 
mum requirements  to  a  series  of 
competitive  examinations.  These 
measured  the  applicant's  intel- 
ligence, aptitudes  and  physical 
fitness  for  work  as  a  protector. 
The  third  step  consisted  of  a 
thorough  background  investiga- 
tion of  the  most  promising  can- 
didates. After  careful  evaluation 
of  all  the  information  gathered, 
final  selection  of  a  class  to  attend 
the  Wildlife  Protectors'  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  was 
made. 

Wildlife  Protector  recruits 
were  offered  three  weeks  of 
training,  at  Commission  expense, 
at  the  Institute  of  Government 
during  the  month  of  June,  and 
upon  graduation  these  men  were 
employed  as  soon  as  vacancies 
occurred.  The  Wildlife  Protector 
recruit  training  school  aimed  at 
providing  basic  background  in- 
formation and  knowledge  which 
a  man  must  have  before  enter- 
ing employment.  Such  topics  as 
Game  and  Fish  Law,  Boat  Law, 
Law  of  Search  and  Seizure,  Law 
of  Arrest,  Court  Procedures, 
Fundamentals  of  Fish  and  Game 
Management  and  Firearms  were 
heavily  emphasized  during  this 
fast-moving  school. 


Recognizing  that  training  is  a 
never-ending  process,  the  Wild- 
life Protection  Division  provid- 
ed each  of  its  men  with  at  least 
one  week  of  in-service  training 
each  year.  These  training  cours- 
es involved  three  levels:  basic, 
intermediate  and  advanced. 
Training  was  progressive,  with 
each  man  completing  each  phase 
before  moving  on  to  the  next. 
Most  of  this  training  was  accom- 
plished at  Chapel  Hill  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Institute  of 
Government,  but  numerous  local 
one-day  district  training  courses 
were  held  in  each  wildlife  dis- 
trict. These  utilized  instructors 
from  within  the  ranks  of  the 
organization  and  were  tailored  to 
meet  particular  problems  in  the 
various  districts. 

In  addition  to  handling  the 
training  schools  at  Chapel  Hill, 
the  Institute  of  Government 
made  an  extremely  important 
contribution  to  the  training  pro- 
gram through  the  preparation 
and  publishing  of  a  revised 
"Guidebook  for  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors." This  volume  serves  as 
the  most  important  training  aid 
used  in  the  training  schools  and 
also  serves  as  an  indispensable 
daily  reference  book  for  the 
men  in  the  field.  The  book  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  apparently 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  use 
anywhere. 

The  overall  aim  of  the  train- 
ing program  was  to  provide  for 
uniformity  in  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  hunting, 
fishing  and  boating  in  North 
Carolina,  thus  insuring  fair  and 
impartial  treatment  for  all  the 
sportsmen  with  whom  wildlife 
protectors  came  in  contact. 
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Equipment 


ALONG  with  proper  selection 
and  training  of  personnel,  pro- 
per equipment  is  essential  in 
achieving  a  sound  wildlife  law 
enforcement  program.  Import- 
ant strides  were  made  during 
the  biennium  to  better  equip 
wildlife  protectors  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  apprehending 
game,  fish  and  boat  law  viola- 
tors. 

Assumption  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  the  state 
boating  laws  created  a  particular 
need  for  more  modern  and  up- 
to-date  equipment  with  which  to 
patrol  our  thousands  of  acres  of 
water.  Larger  boats  completely 
equipped  to  operate  even  under 
adverse  conditions  were  furnish- 


ed to  the  men  needing  them. 
One  important  step  in  this  di- 
rection was  the  replacing  of 
several  large  inboard  cruisers 
with  outboard  boats  of  a  size 
adequate  to  work  even  the  larg- 


est bodies  of  water.  These  boats 
are  much  more  practical  and 
economical  to  operate  than  were 
the  slower  inboard  craft. 

Better  quality,  more  practical 
uniforms  were  furnished  to  the 
men,  and  numerous  small  items 
of  equipment  not  previously  is- 
sued were  made  available.  In- 
creased emphasis  was  placed  on 
proper  care  and  maintenance  of 
all  equipment,  thereby  reducing 
operating  costs  and  extending 
useful  life  of  the  equipment. 

Good  communication  is  vital 
to  a  modern  law  enforcement 
agency  and  much  attention  was 
given  to  this  subject  during  the 
biennium.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  existing  radio  system  had  be- 
come obsolete  and  money  was 
appropriated  and  plans  were 
made  for  a  new  and  completely 
modern  communications  system. 
The  creation  of  this  system  in- 
volved many  weeks  of  study  and 
planning,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
biennium,  the  aquisition  of  such 
a  system  was  in  process.  The 
new  communications  system  will 
make  use  of  dual-frequency  mo- 
bile units  and  portable  handi- 
talkies,  with  extended  range  pro- 
vided by  a  system  of  automatic 
relay  stations  located  across  the 
State.  We  anticipate  that  when 
completed  it  will  be  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  use  of  aircraft  played  an 
increasingly  important  role  in 
the  work  of  the  Division  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  An  addi- 
tional airplane  was  purchased 
during  early  1962,  providing 
two  airplanes  which  are  com- 
pletely equipped  for  day  and 
night  patrol  work  anywhere  in 
the  State.  Use  of  these  aircraft 
was  intensified  and  made  possi- 
ble the  apprehension  of  viola- 
tors who  might  otherwise  have 
gone  undetected. 
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Activities 
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F  the  many  and  varied  duties  performed  by 
personnel  of  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division,  the 
following  were  typical: 


■<iasijjjc^=^— 


1.  Enforcement  of  the  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  hunting  and  fishing. 


2.  Enforcement  of  the  State  boating  laws  and  regulations. 


3.  Participation  in  educational  programs  on  the  local  level  with 
school,  youth,  civic  and  other  groups. 


4.  Assistance  in  game  management  and  research  at  the  local 
level. 


5.  Assistance  in  fish  management  and  research  at  the  local  level. 


6.  Investigation  of  hunting  and  boating  accidents  and  promo- 
tion of  hunting  and  boating  safety. 


7.  Investigation  of  crop  depredation  caused  by  wildlife  and  recommendation 
of  control  measures. 


8.  Examination  of  facilities  for  keeping  wildlife  in  captivity 
and  recommendation  on  captivity  permits. 


9.  Servicing  license  accounts  of  hunting  and  fishing  license  agents. 
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Prosecution 
Records 

PrOSECUTIONS  for  violations  of  the  game 
and  fish  laws  and  regulations  continued  to  in- 
crease during  the  biennium,  reflecting  increased 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  enforcement  officers. 
However,  the  ratio  of  violations  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  people  checked  remained  ex- 
tremely low.  Only  about  two  percent  of  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  checked  in  the  field 
were  found  to  be  in  violation,  indicating  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  North  Carolina 
sportsmen  are  law  abiding.  License  violations 
continued  to  be  the  most  common  infraction 
and  while  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider  these 
to  be  among  the  least  serious  violations,  they 
are  in  fact  among  the  most  important,  since 
people  who  violate  license  laws  are  failing  to 
help  carry  their  share  of  the  financial  burden 
of  financing  the  wildlife  conservation  program. 

The  number  of  violations  against  officers, 
while  extremely  low,  nevertheless  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  wildlife  protector's  job  is  one 
which  often  exposes  him  to  danger. 

Boating  violations  also  increased  during  the 
two-year  period,  occurring  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  percent  of  the  total  boats  checked,  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  increased  number  of 
boats  being  operated  in  North  Carolina.  Signif- 
icantly, operating  violations  decreased  during 
the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  reflecting  in- 
creased awareness  of  safe  operating  rules  and 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  boating  public. 
Safer  operation,  of  course,  is  the  main  objective 
of  the  boating  enforcement  program. 

While  the  number  of  cases  brought  to  court 
increased  during  the  two  year  period,  the  con- 
viction rate  continued  to  be  extremely  high, 
indicating  that  enforcement  officers  were  mak- 
ing solid  cases  and  presenting  good  evidence  in 


Wildlife  and  Boating  Violations,  1960-61  and  1961-62 

Violations  Based  on  Hunting  1860-61  1961-62 

Hunting  license  violations    1,201  1,319 

Hunting  in  closed  season    651  664 

Hunting  by  unlawful  method    545  657 

Exceeding  bag  limit    39  45 

Unlawful  possession  of  game    204  239 

Unlawful  transportation  of  game   17  19 

Illegal  sale  and  purchase  of  game   3  13 

Violations  Based  on  Fishing 

Fishing  license  violations    3,045  3,456 

Fishing  in  closed  season   107  150 

Fishing  by  unlawful  method    210  263 

Exceeding  creel  limit    68  46 

Unlawful  possession  of  fish   213  224 

Unlawful  transportation  of  fish   5  0 

Illegal  sale  and  purchase  of  fish   0  3 

Violations  Based  on  Trapping 

Trapping  without  license    19  25 

Trapping  in  closed  season   6  18 

Violations  Based  on  Boating 

Registration  violations   679  974 

Life-saving  devices  violations    579  814 

Equipment  violations    132  274 

Skiing  violations   103  61 

Reckless  operation   34  21 

Drunken  operation   20  4 

Violations  Against  Officers 

Assault    2  8 

Resisting  lawful  arrest    1  6 

Interfering  with  officer  in 

performance  of  duty   4  2 

Miscellaneous  Violations    524  466 

Total    8,411  9,771 


court.  The  number  of  cases  fined  remained 
steady,  indicating  continued  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  of  the  seriousness  of  game, 
fish  and  boat  law  violations. 

Since  not  all  violators  convicted  were  assess- 
ed fines,  the  average  fine  for  wildlife  law  vio- 
lations remained  low.  The  amount  of  fines  col- 
lected has,  however,  increased  during  the  past 
two  years.  Fines  paid  were  allocated  by  law  to 
the  school  funds  in  the  counties  where  the 
violations  were  committed.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  employees  did  not  receive  any 
money  from  fines  or  costs. 


Close  study  of  the  above 
table  will  show  which  vi- 
olations of  wildlife  and 
boating  laws  occur  most 
frequently    in    the  State. 


The  two  graphs  below  show 
trends  in  prosecutions  and 
convictions,  compared  with 
cases  fined;  prosecutions 
compared  with  dollars  fin- 
ed for  years  1956  to  1962. 
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Fish 
Division 
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HE  Fish  Division  carried  out  a  program  of  various  fish 
management  techniques  that  develop  more  fish  of  the  desired 
kinds  in  the  State's  inland  waters  than  nature  can  do  un- 
assisted. Before  problems  can  be  solved,  it  is  essential  to 
know  just  what  they  are  and  where  they  exist.  This  is 
accomplished  through  an  inventory  of  all  waters  of  the  State 
to  determine  just  what  kinds  of  fishes  are  present,  in  what 
numbers,  and  why  there  are  not  more.  Biological  inventories 
of  all  major  lakes  and  reservoirs  of  the  State  were  completed. 
The  same  work  was  begun  on  all  streams  of  the  State,  water- 
shed by  watershed.  Thus  far  the  Lumber-Shallotte,  Neuse, 
Yadkin,  French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee,  Chowan,  and  Cape 
Fear  watersheds  have  been  inventoried  and  the  findings 
recorded. 


Stream  And 
Lake  Surveys 
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ROUT  fishing  attracts  enthusiasts  as  does  no  other  kind 
of  fishing.  North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  an  amazing  mileage 
of  good  trout  streams — considering  that  it  lies  so  close  to 
the  southermost  limit  of  trout  habitat,  and  one  must  climb  to 
an  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet  before  the  streams  are  cool 
enough  to  support  trout  year-round.  About  one  fifth  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  live  within  500  miles  of  North 
Carolina's  trout  waters,  and  the  big  problem  is  just  how  to 
make  those  waters  supply  recreation,  along  with  some  fish, 
to  all  comers.  This  is  not  a  simple  thing  to  do.  Nature  can 
supply  many  trout  for  the  fishermen  but  there  isn't  enough 
water  to  grow  all  of  the  trout  that  fishermen  now  want. 

A  series  of  tests  are  conducted  in  certain  streams  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  which  are  cooperatively  adminis- 
tered with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Complete  and  accurate 
records  are  kept  of  all  fish  caught  in  these  streams.  These 
records  make  possible  an  accurate  determination  of  such 
eminently  practical  problems  as  how  to  get  the  greatest  re- 
turn from  hatchery-stocked  fish,  how  much  fishing  natural 
propagation  will  sustain,  and  how  trout  fishermen  react  to- 
ward "native  trout"  streams. 
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Hatcheries 
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HE  demands  of  the  growing  army  of  trout  fisher- 
men are  being  met  with  the  output  from  five  State 
and  two  National  trout  hatcheries  that  release  well 
over  a  half-million  eating-size  trout  into  suitable 
waters  each  year.  Slightly  over  half  of  these  trout 
are  caught  by  anglers. 
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Two  fishery  management  choices  are  open — either 
the  fishermen  must  reduce  their  demands,  or  their 
demands  must  be  met  by  the  "stock  today,  catch 
tomorrow"  release  of  eating-size  hatchery  trout.  The 
latter  is  an  exorbitantly  expensive  practice  in  terms 
of  the  cost  per  fish  in  the  angler's  creel.  At  present 
both  choices  are  being  followed.  North  Carolina  now 
has  several  "native  trout"  streams  wherein  the  angler 
can  catch  to  his  heart's  content,  trout  that  are  just 
as  wild  as  any  of  the  Indians  ever  took.  However, 
the  angler  may  use  only  artificial  lures,  he  can  keep 
only  a  few  trout,  and  these  must  be  over  9  inches 
long.  Surprising  enough,  the  popularity  of  such 
streams  is  growing  rapidly  as  trout  fishermen  realize 
that,  after  all,  they  are  fishing  for  fun,  not  food, 
and  the  "native  trout"  stream  is  an  excellent  place 
to  have  fun. 
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SoMETIMES  man,  in  this  case  a  biologist,  can  improve  on 
nature.  An  outstanding  example  was  effected  in  Nantahala 
Reservoir.  An  inventory  showed  this  lake  quite  rich  in  plank- 
ton but  quite  short  of  insect  life.  The  fish  grew  well  while 
small  enough  to  eat  plankton — but  there  just  weren't  enough 
insects  to  supply  food  for  minnows  which,  in  turn,  supply 
food  for  large,  predatory  rainbows.  In  1959,  the  kokanee  was 
introduced — a  landlocked  variety  of  the  Pacific  red  salmon 
that  feeds  upon  plankton  all  its  life  and  which  has  supported 
fabulous  growth  of  rainbow  trout  in  some  western  lakes. 
Fish  biologists  carried  the  kokanee  3,000  miles  from  its  native 
home  to  Nantahala  Reservoir.  In  the  fall  of  1962,  several 
large  male  kokanee  were  caught — proving  that  kokanee  will 
do  well  in  Nantahala.  Whether  or  not  they  will  spawn  suc- 
cessfully is  another  question  to  be  answered  in  1963,  when 
the  first  of  the  females  will  mature.  If  they  spawn,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  kokanee  will  increase  in  numbers,  decrease 
in  size,  and  fulfill  their  original  purpose  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  plankton  and  the  predatory  rainbow  trout. 

Biologists  accomplished  much  the  same  effect  in  warm- 
water  reservoirs  by  introducing  threadfin  shad.  This  species 
is  now  utilizing  the  unexploited  open-water  plankton  of  High 
Rock  Lake  and  other  reservoirs  of  the  Yadkin  chain  and,  in 
turn,  offering  a  new  and  needed  diet  for  bass,  white  perch, 
and  crappie  that  were  stunted  for  lack  of  food. 

Just  the  opposite  approach  has  been  used  in  certain  trout 
streams  where  fish  have  been  removed.  Fires  Creek,  Steels 
Creek,  and  Big  Santeetlah  Creek  were  excellent  trout  streams 
at  one  time  but  much  of  their  productive  capacity  had  be- 
come usurped  by  minnows,  sunfishes,  rock  bass,  and  other 
undesirables  that  had  moved  in  from  downstream.  A  barrier 
was  built  on  each  of  these  streams  to  prevent  upstream  mi- 
gration and  all  fish  life  in  the  degraded  trout  waters  was 
poisoned.  The  streams  were  then  restocked  with  trout.  Fires 
Creek,  the  only  one  of  the  three  reclaimed  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  permit  evaluation  of  results,  has  produced  spectac- 
ular fishing  now  that  the  entire  productive  capacity  is  devoted 
to  trout. 
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ROUGH  FISH 


AFTER 


The  fishing  regulations  of  the  Wildlife  Commission  provide  for 
taking  nongame  fish  by  various  devices,  and  by  special  permit. 


T 

J.  HE  same  objective  as  trout  stream  reclamation  is  being 
reached  in  the  warm-water  streams  through  encouraging  the 
harvest  of  all  rough  fishes  under  specific  conditions  that  will 
not  jeopardize  the  game  fishes.  Any  given  volume  of  water 
will  produce  only  a  certain  weight  of  fish.  As  long  as  only 
the  game  fishes  are  taken  from  that  water,  more  and  more 
of  the  productive  capacity  will  become  tied  up  in  the  un- 
harvested  rough  fishes.  Systematic  removal  of  the  rough  fishes 
not  only  restores  the  proper  balance  with  the  game  fishes, 
but  it  also  provides  perfectly  good — but  long  neglected — food. 

18 


The  Fish  Division  participates  in  a  cooperative  study  of  the 
effects  of  salt  water  upon  the  fishery  resources  of  Back  Bay 
and  Currituck  Sound.  This  study  assumed  particular  signifi- 
cance following  the  ocean  break  through  the  Outer  Banks 
into  Currituck  Sound  on  March  7,  1962. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Fish  Division 
evaluates  the  impact  of  municipal  and  industrial  pollution 
upon  the  fisheries  resources.  In  this  work,  the  Division  works 
closely  with  the  State  Stream  Sanitation  Committee. 
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Game 
Division 

HloRTH  Carolina's  big  game  animals 
are  the  white  tail  deer,  the  black  bear 
and  the  wild  boar.  Huntable  populations 
of  the  wild  boar  are  confined  to  the 
four  westernmost  counties,  and  bears  are 
present  in  most  of  the  mountain  coun- 
ties and  in  most  of  the  eastern  swamp- 
land counties.  While  these  two  species 
have  remained  at  about  a  constant  level, 
the  white  tail  deer  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  expanding  his  numbers  over  most  of 
the  state.  Huntable  populations  are  now 
found  in  all  three  geographic  regions  of 
the  state  and  even  closed  counties  now 
have  small  herds. 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  big  game 
program  has  been  largely  centered  about 
its  wildlife  management  areas  which  have 
served  as  centers  of  distribution  and 
population  expansion.  While  many  of 
these  are  on  lands  owned  by  the  State, 


high  levels  in  most  parts  of  the  state. 
This  in  turn  has  resulted  in  liberalization 
of  legal  harvest  to  include  expanded  buck 
seasons  as  well  as  expansion  of  either 
sex  deer  hunting.  During  the  1960-61 
hunting  season  there  were  19  areas  of 
either  sex  deer  hunting,  9  of  these  were 
on  wildlife  management  areas  controlled 
by  the  Commission  and  10  were  on 
areas  of  privately  owned  land.  Parallel 
figures  for  1961-62  were  8  public  areas 
and  8  private  areas. 

Development  and  protection  for  in- 
creased production  of  big  game  on  wild- 
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life  management  areas  was  an  important 
part  of  the  Commission's  program  dur- 
ing the  past  biennium.  One  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  this  program  was 
planting  and  maintenance  of  pastures  for 
deer  and  other  game.  On  the  18  areas 
under  intensive  management  a  total  of 
1714  acres  of  plantings  of  various  types 
were  maintained  for  game.  Another  im- 
portant food-producing  practice  was  140 
acres  of  browse  cutting  on  the  western 


total  of  1857  predators  during  the  past 
two  years. 

In  order  to  expedite  harvest  of  the 
annual  surplus,  refuge  managers  contin- 
ued to  expand  and  maintain  foot  trails 
to  all  parts  of  the  areas  and  the  total 
extent  of  this  type  of  access  was  224 
miles.  A  total  of  22.6  miles  of  new  road 
was  built  to  expedite  management  and 
harvest. 

The  intensified  production  of  big 
game,  especially  deer,  resulting  from 
management  and  protection  brought  with 
it  a  sharp  realization  of  a  need  for  more 
effective  herd  control  on  areas  where 
burgeoning  populations  have  shown  signs 
of  exceeding  the  range  carrying  capacity. 
Earlier  warnings  of  imminent  danger 
were  forcefully  emphasized  by  the  first 
winter  losses  of  recent  times. 

While  the  Commission  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  expand  and 
increase  deer  herds,  it  is  also  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  holding  these  herds 
within  reasonable  limits  so  as  to  preclude 
forestry  and  agricultural  damage,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  loss  of  the  deer  themselves 
through  starvation  and  disease.  Necessary 


HARVEST  OF  GAME  ON  MANAGEMENT  AREAS — 1960-61  AND  1961-62 

Area 

Bear 

Boar 

Hog 

Deer 

Squirrel 

Grouse 

Raccoon 

Rabbit 

Quail 

Dove 

Santeetlah 

5-11 

54-32 

6-12 

34-15 

36-7 

16-8 

Fires  Creek 

7-5 

136-105 

54-15 

217-208 

13-14 

Standing-  Indian 

138-144 

128-6 

50-131 

23-5 

Wayah  Bald 

13-18 

53-22 

18-27 

7-3 

Sherwood 

7-1 

112-99 

18-6 

70-70 

0-4 

128-53 

Pisgah 

25-8 

401-453 

8212-3046 

146-126 

111-47 

0-5 

Harmon  Den 

3-0 

36-40 

104-113 

4-5 

Rich  Laurel 

19-42 

581-91 

29-20 

Flat  Top 

39-47 

630-210 

24-17 

8-12 

Mt.  Mitchell 

165-280 

-7 

-3 

South  Mountains 

1-13 

183-62 

2-0 

10-11 

Daniel  Boone 

212-459 

2397-846 

13-5 

33-17 

Thurmond  Chatham 

33-38 

68-3 

9-3 

Uwharrie 

304-319 

-412 

Sandhills 

156-16 

8-1 

18-8 

364-343 

2218-10,953 

Holly  Shelter 

21-30 

Croatan 

12-8 

72-1 

49-20  54-32 

7-5 

1804-2123 

12,470-4855 

609-619 

230-124 

146-61 

364-348 

2290-10,954 

most  of  them  are  owned  by  other  agen- 
cies such  as  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  or 
private  individuals  and  are  operated  un- 
der cooperative  agreement  or  long  term 
lease. 

Control  of  illegal  harvest  on  these 
areas  as  well  as  the  "outside"  territory 
has  brought  deer   populations  to  new 


management  areas. 

While  providing  food  helps  to  increase 
deer  herds,  a  much  more  important  func- 
tion is  protection  from  illegal  hunting 
and  predators  such  as  wildcats  and  stray 
dogs.  Personnel  on  these  areas  made  a 
total  of  779  arrests  for  game  law  viola- 
tions  and   impounded   or   destroyed  a 


control  can  be  exercised  only  through  the 
cooperation  of  conscientious  sportsmen 
and  landowners.  While  notable  progress 
has  been  made  in  exercising  such  co- 
operative control,  future  landowner  ac- 
ceptance of  deer  herd  expansion  may  be 
largely  determined  by  application  of  con- 
trol when  and  where  needed. 
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Farmer  and  biologist  plan  for  wildlife. 

THREE  species  of  small  game — quail, 
rabbit,  squirrel — absorb  about  75  percent 
of  the  hunting  effort  in  North  Carolina. 
Other  species  managed  through  the  Com- 
mission's small  game  program  include 
the  mourning  dove,  the  wild  turkey  and 
the  raccoon.  While  huntable  populations 
of  the  three  major  species  occur  in  every 
county  of  the  state,  there  is  broad  varia- 
tion in  local  populations.  Where  food 
and  cover  are  inadequate  less  game  is 
found. 

Because  small  game  populations  are 
so  intimately  related  to  food  and  cover 
conditions  they  are  best  managed 
through  manipulation  of  these  compo- 
nents of  the  habitat.  During  the  past 
biennium  the  number  of  landowners  and 
sportsmen  who  participated  in  the  Com- 
mission's small  game  habitat  improve- 
ment program  continued  its  long  range 
increase.  Total  number  of  applications 
for  food  and  cover  plants  was  10,439 
during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium 
and  12,065  during  the  second. 

Planting  materials  for  free  distribu- 
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tion  were  of  three  general  types:  1)  seed- 
lings of  shrub  lespedeza  and  multiflora 
rose  to  make  permanent  plantings  of 
food  and  cover,  2)  seed  of  annual  plants 
to  make  food  and  cover  plantings  of 
one  year  duration  and  3)  seed  of  per- 
ennial plants  to  make  food  and  cover 
plantings  of  several  years  duration.  Most 
of  this  planting  material  was  produced 
at  Commission  operated  nurseries  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  on  the  Sandhills  and 
Caswell  Wildlife  Management  areas. 

Production  of  planting  materials  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  the  biennium. 
Of  especial  significance  in  this  expansion 
was  a  perennial  seed  mixture  which  has 
been  only  recently  developed  by  staff 
biologists.  The  principal  components  of 
this  mixture  are  a  reseed-soybean,  des- 
modium,  partridge  pea,  Korean  lespe- 
deza and  shrub  lespedeza.  This  combina- 
tion produces  abundant  seed  the  vrst  year 
and  reseeds  itself  each  year  for  several 
years.  Examination  of  these  and  other 
plantings  showed  they  are  used  mostly  by 
quail  but  they  are  also  used  by  rabbits, 
wild  turkeys,  deer,  and  many  other  spe- 
cies of  wildlife. 

The  dove  shooting  area  program  in- 
augurated in  the  previous  biennium  was 
further  expanded  so  that  there  were 
14  such  areas  in  1961  and  20  in  1962. 
While  some  of  these  areas  did  not  pro- 
duce as  anticipated  most  of  them  pro- 
vided good  shooting  and  on  some,  hunt- 
ters  reported  outstanding  success.  Areas 
established  under  this  program  were  on 
privately  owned  lands  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  Commission  specifications 
and  made  available  for  free  public  use 
by  State  lease. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  small 
game  program  involved  the  construction 
of  squirrel  nest  boxes.  These  have  been 
found  to  be  particularly  beneficial  in 


Raccoons,  trapped  in  over-populated  east- 
ern areas  are  transported  (right)  to  more 
suitable  western  sections.  Below,  a  dove 
hunter  harvests  results  of  a  management 
program   of   this   migratory   game  bird. 


areas  where  old  growth  timber  has  been 
removed  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  den 
sites.  Youth  groups,  especially  in  schools, 
are  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar per  box  built  and  placed  in  accord- 
ance with  Commission  specifications. 
During  the  biennium  a  total  of  2,025 
boxes  were  set  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

Trapping  and  transplanting  as  a  game 
management  tool  has  been  generally  dis- 
counted for  most  species  of  small  game. 
However,  due  to  the  almost  complete 


elimination  of  raccoons  and  wild  tur- 
keys from  some  parts  of  the  state — pri- 
marily in  the  mountain  counties — this 
appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  restore 
these  populations.  Restoration  of  rac- 
coons is  accomplished  through  purchase 
of  raccoons  by  western  North  Carolina 
coon  clubs  trapped  in  the  east  on  areas 
where  they  are  causing  crop  damage. 
The  Commission  reimburses  the  club  for 
half  the  cost  of  the  'coons.  Tn  the  1961 
trapping  season,  1,428  raccoons  were 
restored  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
and  1,423  in  1962. 

Restoration  of  wild  turkeys  is  quite 
another  matter.  Good  stock  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  trap  and  highly  specialized 
equipment  is  needed.  Due  to  personnel 
changes  and  inadequate  equipment  only 
7  turkeys  were  moved  during  the  bien- 
nium. Plans  were  made,  however,  for 
immediate  revitalization  and  expansion 
of  this  program. 
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WATERFOWL  investigations  and  a- 
nalysis  of  data  provided  information  that 
was  used  in  the  management  of  North 
Carolina's  waterfowl  populations. 

Duck  stamp  sales  indicated  18,771 
waterfowl  hunters  during  the  1960-61 
season  and  17,888  in  1961-62.  In  1960- 
61  North  Carolina  hunters  bagged  46,- 
344  ducks  and  10,628  geese.  The  aver- 
age daily  kill  was  0.63  ducks  and  0.14 
geese.  Crippling  losses,  expressed  as  the 
percent  of  unretrieved  waterfowl,  were 
18.1  percent  for  ducks  and  8.2  percent 
for  geese.  Examination  of  duck  wings 
submitted  by  hunters  indicated  that  dur- 
ing the  1960-61  season  about  21.9  per- 
cent of  all  ducks  bagged  were  black 
ducks,  17.9  percent  were  wood  ducks, 
13.9  percent  were  mallards  and  11.7 
percent  were  green-winged  teals. 

Aerial  inventories  of  waterfowl  pop- 
ulations were  conducted  over  the  major 
wintering  grounds  each  January.  The 
1961  census  showed  a  total  of  548,000 
waterfowl;  it  was  estimated  that  an  ad- 
ditional 150,000  wood  ducks  were  pre- 
sent. In  1962  a  comparable  census  re- 
vealed 360,400  birds,  plus  an  estimated 
175,000  wood  ducks. 

Management  of  wetland  areas  to  pro- 
duce preferred  foods  has  continued  to 
show  results  in  increased  waterfowl  pop- 
ulations. Approximately  200  acres  on 
the  Orton  waterfowl  refuge  were  man- 
aged to  produce  millets,  smartweeds  and 
dayflower  and  were  subsequently  flood- 
ed in  mid-October.  In  late  January,  1962, 
14,212  birds  were  counted  on  this  area. 
Mallards  and  green-winged  teals  com- 
prised the  greater  portion  of  these  flocks. 

An  area  of  about  3,000  acres  near 
Lake  Norman  in  Mecklenburg  County 
was  leased  from  Duke  Power  Company 
for  waterfowl  management.  Development 
work,  which  began  in  the  spring  of  1962, 
included  plantings  of  corn,  browntop 
millet  and  ladino  clover,  the  construc- 
tion of  three  ponds,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  decoy  flocks  of  Canada  geese 
and  mallards  in  a  ten-acre  holding  pen. 

In  order  to  encourage  individual 
sportsmen  to  participate  in  food-produc- 
ing developments  for  waterfowl,  6,870 
pounds  of  browntop  millet  seed  were  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  during  the  bein- 


nium  to  interested  persons  who  request- 
ed planting  materials  for  this  purpose. 
Commission  biologists  advised  these 
landowners  on  planting  methods,  water 
level  control  and  other  management 
techniques  required  to  obtain  successful 
results. 

Intensive  ditching  operations  in  coastal 
marsh  areas  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling salt  marsh  mosquitoes  have  resulted 
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in  the  loss  of  many  acres  of  valuable  wet- 
lands during  the  biennium.  To  educate 
and  demonstrate  to  the  public  and  mos- 
quito control  agencies  that  shallow  water 
impoundments  are  effective  in  control- 
ling mosquitoes  and  also  provide  ad- 
ditional benefits  in  increased  wildlife 
populations,  two  such  impoundments 
were  constructed — one  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pamlico  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. Systematic  examination  has  shown 
that  salt  marsh  mosquito  breeding  has 
been  virtually  eliminated  in  both  areas, 


and  that  ducks  utilize  the  areas  for  feed- 
ing, resting,  and  nesting.  Several  broods 
of  black  ducks  and  wood  ducks  were 
produced  on  the  350-acre  mosquito  con- 
trol-waterfowl impoundment  in  Hyde 
County  and  free  hunting  opportunity 
was  available  for  sportsmen  who  desired 
to  use  the  area  for  this  purpose. 

Managed  hunting  on  the  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet  National  Wildlife  Refuge  con- 
tinued to  attract  many  sportsmen.  Dur- 
ing the  1960-61  season  4,389  hunters 
took  2,869  ducks  and  3,021  geese;  in 
1961-62,  3,867  hunters  bagged  1,990 
ducks  and  2,045  geese.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  revised  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  procedures  for  award- 
ing blind  reservations  for  preferred  dates 
were  modified  to  include  a  public  draw- 
ing to  determine  successful  hunter-ap- 
plicants, with  remaining  blind  vacancies 
being  filled  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  A  new  check-in  building  with 
ample  parking  accommodations  was  con- 
structed to  better  accommodate  hunters 
and  to  facilitate  operational  procedures. 


This  diagram  shows  a  simplified 
plan  for  planting-  waterfowl  foods 
in  the  shallow  sections  of  a  typ- 
ical small  pond.  Regulation  of 
the  water  level  is  important  and 
the  correct  control  structure  is 
basic  to  success  of  the  program. 
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pansion  of  forestry  practices.  Several 
timber  sales  were  let  to  private  con- 
tractors in  addition  to  those  being  op- 
erated by  the  Prison  Department.  Dur- 
ing the  biennium  timber  sales  on  five 
areas  netted  a  total  of  $265,553.  Ten 
percent  of  these  receipts  were  transmitted 
to  the  counties  in  which  the  timber 
was  cut,  in  accordance  with  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes. 

Inventory  of  forest  resources  on  the 
57,000-acre  Sandhills  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  was  brought  to  near  comple- 
tion and  a  similar  survey  was  conducted 
on  the  Caswell  area.  With  the  completion 
of  these  studies  we  will  be  able  to  more 
closely  coordinate  management  with  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  land  and  to 
more  effectively  provide  for  wildlife 
needs  through  forestry. 

Important  forestry  practices  conducted 
other  than  harvest  included  controlled 
burning  and  reforestation.  Most  of  the 
controlled  burning  was  done  on  the 
Sandhills  area  where  a  total  of  22,071 
acres  was  so  treated  during  the  biennium. 
Beneficial  results  of  this  treatment  in- 
clude: 1)  control  of  tree  disease,  2) 
elimination  of  wildlife  hazard,  3)  in- 
crease in  wildlife  foods,  and  4)  reduction 
in  quail  nest  predators. 


The  Wildlife  Commission's  forester  (left) 
checks  tree  circumference  to  estimate  a- 
mount  of  marketable  timber  present.  Un- 
controlled fire  destroys  homes  for  wild- 
life. Used  wisely,  (below)  fire  can  aid 
both  the  forester  and  wildlife  manager. 


THE  forestry  staff  was  increased  from 
one  full  time  professional  forester  to 
three.  This  increase  was  authorized  in 
order  to  provide  for  an  intensified  pro- 
gram of  forest  management  on  the  178,- 
000  acres  of  wildlife  management  areas 
owned  by  the  State  and  administered  by 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


FORESTRY 


Program  intensification  was  reflected 
in  increased  timber  sales,  acceleration  of 
inventory  of  forest  resources,  and  ex- 


U.  S.  Forest  Service 
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RESEARCH 


WILDLIFE  research  conducted  by  the 
Game  Division  is  of  the  applied  rather 
than  the  basic  type.  Studies  conducted 
during  the  biennium  were  related  pri- 
marily to  elements  affecting  production 
and  harvest  of  game  animals.  Several 
were  of  the  annual  census  type  to  de- 
termine population  levels  of  important 
game  species  so  as  to  assure  that  hunt- 
ing seasons  would  not  deplete  brood 
stocks. 

Winter  counts  of  waterfowl  were  con- 
ducted by  aerial  and  terrestrial  inspec- 
tion and  feather  collections  were  made 
to  determine  annual  productivity  of 
young.  These  were  part  of  a  continuous, 
cooperative  nation-wide  study  of  water- 
fowl populations  upon  which  annual 
hunting  regulations  are  based.  In  addi- 
tion, banding  studies  were  continued  to 
shed  more  light  on  migration  routes 
and  mortality  rates. 
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Quail  wings  are  checked  to  determine  age 
of  the  birds  (above).  Left,  Ken  Wilson  and 
a  wetland  area  included  in  the  report. 


A  most  significant  survey  several  years 
in  the  making  brought  under  one  cover 
a  complete  list  of  all  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina wetlands  of  importance  to  water- 
fowl. This  survey  covered  41  coastal 
plain  counties  and  described  the  ten 
principal  wetland  types,  their  distribu- 
tion in  each  county,  and  provided  in- 
formation on  how  they  could  be  im- 
proved for  the  benefit  of  both  winter- 
ing and  nesting  waterfowl.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  water- 
fowl development  work  by  both  private 
and  government  agencies  for  several 
years  into  the  future. 

Small  game  research  included  periodic 
counts  of  mourning  doves  and  quail  to 
determine  productivity.  This  research 
revealed  the  tremendous  recuperative 
power  of  quail,  especially  after  the 
heavy  snows  of  1960-61  in  the  moun- 
tain counties.  A  ten-year,  twice-yearly 
grouse   census  project  was  completed. 


This  demonstrated  rather  conclusively 
that  the  birds  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina are  not  characterized  by  the  cycles 
of  high  and  low  population  demonstrat- 
ed on  northern  ranges.  While  some  an- 
nual fluctuations  do  occur  they  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  purely  local  condi- 
tions. 

Wild  turkey  counts  were  conducted 
on  selected  management  areas  and  on 
areas  where  these  birds  were  restocked. 
These  studies  were  used  to  guide  trap- 
ping and  transplanting  efforts.  Checks 
were  made  of  squirrel  warble  infestation 
to  determine  whether  any  "manageable" 
factor  might  be  determined,  with  nega- 
tive results.  Attempts  to  measure  rabbit 
populations  on  a  regional  basis  were  al- 
so found  to  be  inconclusive. 

A  several-year  study  of  oak  mast  pro- 
duction was  terminated  with  the  con- 
clusion that  application  of  fertilizer  had 
no  effect  on  acorn  production  under  for- 
est conditions.  This  study  also  indicated 
that  weather  and  other  factors  were  the 
primary  determinants  of  acorn  abund- 
ance. 

Studies  were  made  of  small  game  food 
plantings  created  by  sportsmen  and  land- 
owners with  seeds  and  seedlings  distri- 
buted by  the  Commission.  These  studies 
indicated  from  moderate  to  heavy  util- 
ization of  these  plantings  by  quail,  rab- 
bits and  other  wildlife. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
pursued  during  the  biennium  was  in 
regard  to  deer  reproduction  and  pop- 
ulation levels  as  related  to  range  condi- 
tion. These  studies  confirmed  observa- 


Seed  production  of  a  bicolor  border  is 
measured  (right)  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  seeds  which  fall  into  this  two- 
square-foot  seed  trap  over  a  given 
length  of  time.  Below  is  a  sketch  of  wild 
turkeys  escaping  from  a  net  trap  fired 
over  them.  These  birds  are  very  difficult 
to  trap  even  after  moderate  concentra- 
tions have  been  located.  Net  is  catapult- 
ed by  explosive  charges  remotely  fired. 
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tions  in  other  states  that  deer  have  a 
reduced  reproductive  capacity  on  areas 
where  overly  large  populations  have  de- 
pleted the  food  supply.  Criteria  for  de- 
tecting over-population  were  explored  in- 
cluding examination  of  ovaries  to  deter- 
mine rate  of  fawn  production  and 
measurement  of  adrenal  glands  as  a  re- 
flection of  stress  within  the  population. 
While  both  of  these  studies  are  still  in 
an  early  stage,  they  show  considerable 
promise  of  practical  application. 

At  right,  biologists  prepare  to  examine  in- 
ternal organs  of  freshly -killed  deer.  These 
studies  provide  information  about  the  con- 
dition of  deer  herds  and  fawn  production. 
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The  prime  objective  of  wildlife  con- 
servation education  is  to  inform  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  need  for  protecting 
and  managing  our  wildlife  resources  and 
getting  their  active  support.  This  was 
accomplished  with  considerable  success 
through  six  major  activities:  publications, 
news  media  including  press,  radio  and 
television;  visual  aids,  motion  pictures, 
hunting  and  boating  safety  and  field  ex- 
tension. 

News  releases  were  sent  to  outdoor 
editors  of  newspapers,  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  as  often  as  newsworthy 
events  occurred.  This  method  was  used 
in  the  belief  that  editors  would  recognize 
the  material  as  news  rather  than  mere 
publicity  material.  In  addition  a  weekly 
Rod  and  Gun  column  was  sent  to  an 
average  of  65  news  outlets  including  out- 
door writers.  Although  no  regular  series 
of  television  or  radio  programs  was  con- 
ducted, personnel  of  the  education  and 
other  divisions  participated  in  a  number 
of  radio  and  television  programs,  and 
work  was  begun  in  preparing  a  series  of 
radio  and  television  spot  announcements 
to  be  sent  to  all  stations. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  was  the 
major  publication  of  the  Commission 
with  a  circulation  that  grew  from  68,- 
000  in  July,  1960  to  73,000  with  the 
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June,  1962  issue.  Each  year  300,000 
copies  each  of  the  hunting  and  fishing 
regulations  were  distributed  to  license 
dealers  throughout  the  state,  and  each 
year  75,000  copies  of  boating  safety 
guides  and  regulations  were  distributed. 
Other  publications  distributed  were  ten 
major  bulletins  dealing  with  game  and 
fish  conservation  and  management,  trap- 
ping, and  general  information  for  school- 
room use.  In  addition  to  these,  15  leaf- 
lets dealing  with  the  management  of  fish 
and  game  species  were  distributed.  Some 
of  these  were  produced  during  the  bien- 
nial period.  These  bulletins  and  leaflets 
helped  to  answer  over  20,000  requests 
for  information  from  school  children  and 
various  other  people  needing  this  type 
of  information  for  classwork  or  other 
practical  purposes.  Work  was  completed 
in  preparing  for  publication  a  major  bul- 
letin on  the  more  important  freshwater 
and  migratory  fishes  of  North  Carolina. 

As  a  result  of  a  continuous  and  grow- 
ing demand  for  photographs  of  wildlife 
and  various  aspects  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, photography — both  black-and-white 
and  color — became  a  major  aspect  of 
wildlife  education  work.  Photographs 
were  produced  for  the  Commission's  own 
publications  as  well  as  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  requesting  this  kind  of 
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Every  day,  dozens  of  requests  for  literature,  pamphlets,  etc.,  are  handled  by  the 
Education  Division.  Inquirers  range  from  foreign  government  department  heads 
to  school  children.  Newspapers  off  the  press  (upper  right)  represent  the  many  news 
releases  which  are  issued  to  keep  Tarheel  sportsmen  up  to  date  on  the  latest  wildlife 
happenings.  The  preparation  of  the  mailing  list  for  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  re- 
quires hours  of  careful  work.  Shown  at  right  is  a  circulation  section  employee  seeing 
to  it  that  your  copy  of  Wildlife  is  on  time. 


Trained  wildlife  education  specialists  take  wildlife  into  the  During  the  summer,  Education  Division  representatives  visit 

classrooms  for  tomorrow's  conservationists  to  see  firsthand.  many  youth  camps.  This  group  observes  a  seinefull  of  fish. 


pictures.  A  series  of  color  slides  pertain- 
ing to  wildlife  conservation  and  species 
identification  was  prepared  for  use  by 
Commission  personnel  and  others  in  giv- 
ing illustrated  lectures  to  various  youth 
and  civic  groups. 

Although  no  major  motion  pictures 
were  produced,  a  library  of  sound-color 
films  containing  103  prints  of  28  titles 
was  maintained  to  meet  over  2,000  re- 
quests for  films  to  be  shown  to  some 
150,000  viewers.  On  request,  films  are 
loaned  without  charge  except  for  return 
postage.  Modern  equipment  is  used  to 
keep  films  in  good  condition. 


In  cooperation  with  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Commission  serves  as 
the  central  agency  in  conducting  a  volun- 
tary hunter  safety  training  program.  This 
became  statewide  in  September,  1960.  A 
total  of  503  volunteer  hunter  safety  train- 
ing instructors  were  trained  and  certified, 
and  these,  in  turn,  have  trained  and  qual- 
ified 3,438  students.  It  is  pleasing  to  re- 
port that  no  student  qualifying  for  a  safe 
hunter  award  has  ever  been  involved  in 
a  hunting  accident,  and  as  the  program 
develops  the  hunting  accident  rate  is 
expected  to  decrease. 

Each  month  two  pages  of  Wildlife 


magazine  were  devoted  to  boating  safety 
and  boating  activity,  and  posters  were 
placed  at  boat  landing  facilities  encour- 
aging boaters  to  abide  by  the  safety  rules. 

Division  personnel  made  personal  con- 
tact with  organized  groups  in  every  coun- 
ty of  the  state,  making  1,154  contacts 
with  20  different  types  of  organizations 
with  a  total  audience  of  about  1  10,000 
people  of  all  ages.  Primary  emphasis  was 
on  preparing  local  leadership  to  carry 
on  wildlife  conservation  work.  Personnel 
of  other  divisions  added  tremendously 
to  the  Commission's  total  extension-edu- 
cation program. 
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Engineering 
Division 


D  URING  the  biennium.  the  Engineer- 
ing Division  personnel  consisted  of:  the 
Engineering  Division  chief,  two  park 
superintendents,  three  equipment  fore- 
men, and  the  Division  secretary. 

The  primary  duties  of  the  two  park 
superintendents  were  the  construction  of 
new  fishing  access  areas  and  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  existing  access  areas.  In 
addition,  the  superintendents  were  as- 
signed special  supervisory  jobs  from  time 
to  time.  Among  these  special  assign- 
ments were  construction  of  a  new  check- 
ing station  at  Mattamuskeet  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  construction  of  sani- 
tary facilities  for  Mattamuskeet,  the 
Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
near  Hoffman,  and  the  Beagle  Field  Trial 
Grounds  at  Lexington,  North  Carolina, 
plus  the  design  and  fabrication  of  low- 
level  water  pumps  for  flooding  duck  food 


production  ponds  at  the  Gull  Rock  area 
and  other  sites. 

The  equipment  foremen  were  assigned 
to  construct  and  maintain  roads  on  the 
Sandhills,  Thurmond  Chatham,  South 
Mountains,  Holly  Shelter,  and  Caswell 
wildlife  management  areas,  and  to  clear 
fields  for  pastures  and/ or  nurseries  on 
the  Sandhills,  Thurmond  Chatham,  Holly 
Shelter,  Daniel  Boone,  Mount  Mitchell, 
Pisgah,  Santeetlah,  Flat  Top,  and  other 
wildlife  management  areas,  and  to  re- 
work dams,  roads,  and  buildings  at  the 
Table  Rock,  Marion,  Armstrong,  Pineola, 
Roaring  Gap,  Waynesville,  and  Fayette- 
ville  fish  hatcheries.  Additionally,  the 
equipment  foremen  re-worked  and  ex- 
panded many  fishing  access  areas  under 


direction  of  the  park  superintendents. 

Three  different  methods  were  used  by 
the  Engineering  Division  to  accomplish 
its  work.  These  were:  (1)  Force  account, 
on  which  the  division's  own  employees 
did  the  work  on  some  of  the  smaller 
jobs  to  which  they  could  economically 
move;  (2)  Informal  contract  for  projects 
less  than  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
($3500.00)  and  which  would  be  imprac- 
tical for  the  Division  to  attempt  with  its 
own  personnel;  and  (3)  Formal  contract 
work  with  rigid  plans  and  specifications. 
Projects  of  the  latter  nature  usually  cost 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,000.00).  On  some  of  the  larger  pro- 
jects, consulting  engineers  or  architects 
were  employed;  on  others,  the  Engineer- 
ing Division  handled  on  its  own. 

One  major  project,  designed  by  a  con- 
sulting architectural  firm,  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  combination  laboratory 
and  food  preparation  building  at  the 
Armstrong  Creek  Trout  Hatchery.  This 
building  is  designed  to  store  a  year's 
supply  of  fish  food  for  all  of  the  moun- 
tain trout  hatcheries.  Approximately 
175,000  pounds  of  frozen  food  can  be 
stored  there  at  temperatures  ranging  from 
-2°F  to  +10°F;  also,  about  200,000 
pounds  of  dry  food  can  be  stored  in  a 
rodent-proof  room.  This  project  was 
started  in  1959  and  was  completed  in 
1961. 

The  fishing  access  area  program  of  the 
Engineering  Division  was  expanded  dur- 
ing the  last  two-year  period,  with  fifteen 
new  areas  added  during  the  biennium. 
The  Commission  now  owns  or  leases 


sixty-six  areas  located  throughout  the 
State  from  east  of  Manteo  to  west  of 
Murphy. 

The  Engineering  Division  purchased  a 
second  Caterpillar  1 1 2  motor  grader. 
With  this  addition,  the  Division  now 
owns  and  operates  two  motor  graders, 
four  large  bulldozers,  one  small  bull- 
dozer, two  draglines,  six  dump  trucks, 
two  compressor-drills,  six  welder  units, 
one  concrete  mixer,  one  front-end  loader, 
two  twenty-ton  tractor-trailer  units,  and 
numerous  pieces  of  small  equipment. 

During  the  biennium,  road  work  was 
continued  at  the  South  Mountains,  Thur- 
mond Chatham,  Sandhills.  Holly  Shelter, 
and  Caswell  wildlife  management  areas. 
Pasture  clearing  was  done  on  Mount 
Mitchell,  South  Mountains,  Pisgah,  Holly 
Shelter,  and  Flat  Top  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas. 
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Construction  and  maintenance  of  fish  hatchery  buildings  was  a  This  view  shows  the  completed  structure  from  the  other  side.  A 

primary  responsibility  of  the  Engineering  Division  during  the  great  deal  of  planning  is  necessary  before  actual  construction 

biennium.  Here  is  a  main  building  at  Armstrong  Creek  Hatchery.         can  begin  in  order  to  provide  utility  with  minimum  maintenance. 


The  following  fishing  access  areas  are 
now  owned  or  leased  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission: 
Badin  Reservoir 
Black  River  (Hunt's  Bluff) 
Black  River  (Ivanhoe) 
Blewett  Falls  (Pee  Dee  Recreation) 
Cape  Fear  River  (Avent's  Ferry) 
Cape  Fear  River  (Dublin) 
Cape  Fear  River  (Elwell's  Ferry) 
Cape  Fear  River  (Fayetteville) 
Cape  Fear  River  (Lillington) 
Catawba  Lake  (Withers  Bridge) 
Chatuge  Reservoir  (Ledford's  Chapel) 
Cheoah  (N.  C.  28  Bridge) 
Chowan  River  (Edenhouse  Bridge) 
Contentnea  Creek  (Snow  Hill) 
Dan  River  (Leaksville) 
Dan  River  (Milton) 
Deep  River  (Carbonton) 
Deep  River  -  Sandy  Creek 
East  Lake  (Mashoes) 
Fontana  Reservoir  (Y ellow  Branch) 
Hickory  Lake  (Highway  127  Bridge) 
Hickory  Lake  (Oxford) 
High  Rock  Lake  (Dutch  Second  Creek) 
Hiwassee  Reservoir  (Grape  Creek) 
Inland  Waterway  (Coinjock) 
James  Lake  (Canal  Bridge) 
James  Lake  (Linville  River) 
James  Lake  (McDowell  Wildlife  Club) 
James  Lake  (Mimosa  Fishing  Club) 
James  Lake  (North  Fork) 


This  is  a  fishing  access  area  in  the  mak- 
ing. Selection  of  such  sites  is  made  on  a 
"needs"  basis,  with  construction  proceed- 
ing as  rapidly  as  funds  become  available. 
Often  weather  and  ground  conditions 
slow  field  work  to  a  standstill.  Sixty-six 
areas  are  in  use. 


Kerr  Reservoir  (Grassy  Creek) 

Kerr  Reservoir  (Nutbush  Creek) 

Kitty  Hawk  Bay  (Avalon  Beach) 

Little  River  (Hall's  Creek) 

Lookout  Shoals  Lake 

Meherrin  River  (Murfreesboro) 

Mt.  Island  Lake  (Davidson  Creek) 

Mt.  Island  Lake  (Lucia) 

Mt.  Island  Lake  (Highway  16  Bridge) 

Nantahala  Lake  (Choga  Creek) 

Nantahala  Lake  (Rocky  Branch) 

Neuse  River  (Bridgeton) 

Neuse  River  (Goldsboro) 

Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  (Holly  Shelter) 

Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  (Kenansville) 

Pasquotank  River  (Chantilly) 

Pasquotank  River  (Elizabeth  City) 

Pee  Dee  River  (Highway  109  Bridge) 


Rhodhiss  Lake  (Castle  Bridge) 
Rhodhiss  Lake  (Dry  Pond) 
Rhodhiss  Lake  (John's  River) 
Roanoke  Rapids  Reservoir  (Thelma) 
Roanoke  River  (Weldon) 
Santeetlah 

Scuppernong  River  (Columbia) 
Shelter  Creek 

South  River  (Sloan's  Bridge) 
South  Yadkin  River  (Cooleemee) 
Tar  River  (Bell's  Bridge) 
Tar  River  (Greenville) 
Tar  River  No.  2  (Old  Sparta) 
Tar  River  (Rocky  Mount) 
Tillery  Lake  (Lilly  Bridge) 
Tillery  Lake  (Swift  Island) 
Waccamaw  Lake 

White  Oak  River  (Haywood's  Landing) 
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Finance  and 

Personnel 

Division 


The  Commission  was  able  to  expand  its  service  to  sports- 
men during  this  biennium  as  wildlife  revenue  increased  from 
$4,930,677  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1960  to 
$5,578,225  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1962. 

The  Finance  and  Personnel  Division  began  the  biennium 
with  a  staff  of  thirteen  employees  consisting  of  the  division 
chief,  nine  accounting  clerks,  two  stenographers  and  one 
stock  clerk.  Two  accounting  clerks  were  added  during  the 
second  year  of  the  biennium  to  handle  the  increased  work 
load  in  the  license  section  due  to  the  change  in  the  license 
handling  and  distribution  procedure.  One  modern  bookkeep- 
ing machine  was  added  to  replace  the  obsolete  method  of 
hand  posting  to  book  ledgers. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  duties  of  this 
division,  the  work  was  separated  into  seven  sections. 

Accounting  Section 

The  primary  duties  in  accounting  work  were  the  prepara- 
tion of  payrolls,  keeping  the  Commission  books,  writing 
checks,  balancing  the  bank  statement  and  the  preparation  of 
routine  reports  on  budgetary  matters. 


The  wide  range  of  activities  for  which  the  Wildlife  Commission 
is  responsible,  requires  rapid,  accurate  accounting  machinery. 


This  unit  also  handled  group  hospital  and  lite  insurance, 
employees  retirement  and  collected  the  rent  on  public  property 
occupied  by  Commission  employees. 

Auditing  Section 

Requisitions,  purchase  orders,  invoices  and  payrolls  were 
audited  and  coded.  Invoices  and  workmen's  compensation 
claims  were  prepared  for  payment.  Claims  for  reimburse- 
ment of  State  road  tax  on  non-highway  use  of  gasoline  were 
also  handled  in  this  section. 

This  section  administers  the  capital  improvement  fund 
which  consists  of  the  following:  preparing  allotments,  audit- 
ing bills,  writing  vouchers  and  preparing  monthly  and  annual 
reports. 

Personnel  and  Requisition  Section 

Requisition  and  State  Personnel  Department  forms  were 
prepared  by  this  section.  Individual  personnel  files  and  per- 
sonnel data  cards  were  maintained.  This  section  also  handled 
the  bonding  of  all  license  agents,  claims  with  the  bonding 
company  for  losses,  and  maintained  a  record  of  all  auto- 
motive equipment.  All  workmen's  compensation  claims  and 
all  Wildlife  magazine  subscriptions  were  processed  by  this 
section. 

The  annual  merit  increment  schedule  was  prepared  in  this 
section. 

Federal  Aid 

One  employee  was  responsible  for  keeping  the  books  and 
all  financial  records  pertaining  to  projects  which  were  jointly 
financed  by  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
this  Commission.  This  employee  also  audited  invoices  and 
requisitions  pertaining  to  federal  aid  projects,  and  prepared 
reimbursement  vouchers  for  recovery  of  funds  from  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

License  Section 

The  primary  duties  of  the  License  Section  were  as  follows: 

1.  Consigning  all  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  to  county  wild- 
life protectors. 

2.  Consigning  permits  and  licenses  to  all  refuge  personnel 
for  special  management  area  hunting  and  fishing. 

3.  Collection  of  monies  from  the  sale  of  all  licenses  and 
permits. 

4.  Auditing  all  reports  covering  license  sales  from  protectors. 

5.  Keeping  individual  records  and  books  covering  all  license 
sales. 

6.  Issuing  duplicate  licenses. 

7.  Preparing  reports  pertaining  to  license  sales. 

8.  Maintaining  a  record  of  all  bank  accounts  of  protectors 


The  graph  below  shows  where  the  Tarheel  sportsman's  license 
dollar  was  spent.  Commission's  aim:  most  sport  for  least  money. 


Salaries  and  Wages 

$1,457,762.10 

50.7% 

Operation  of  Equipment 

$231,085.97 

8.0°o 

Capital  Improvements 

$222,252.40 

7.7% 

Equipment 

$208,586.26 

7.3% 

Miscellaneous 

$177,257.66 

6.2% 

Supplies  and  Materials 

$137,828.56 

4.8% 

Travel 

$122,251.66 

4.2% 

Printing  and  Binding 

$109,633.75 

3.8% 

Retirement 

$  91,027.03 

3.2% 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

$  86,683.72 

3.0% 

Postage  Tel.  &  Tel. 

$  32,395.35 

1.1% 

1 

$2,876,764.46 

100% 

WHERE  THE  LICENSE 
DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 
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and  game  refuge  personnel  and  auditing  the  bank  statement 
of  each.  During  the  biennium  the  revenue  from  hunting  and 
fishing  license  sales  increased  from  $3,362,174  for  the  bi- 
ennium ending  June  30,  1960  to  $3,873,232  for  the  biennium 
ending  June  30,  1962. 

Motorboat  Registration  Section 

The  Commission  set  up  a  motorboat  registration  section 
in  the  Finance  and  Personnel  Division.  The  functions  of  this 
section  were  as  follows: 

1.  Providing  the  public  with  applications  for  boat  numbers 
and  certificates. 

2.  Receiving  applications  and  fees  for  boat  certificates. 

3.  Assigning  boat  numbers. 

4.  Issuing  temporary  and  permanent  certificates. 


II. 


NG-123U-A 

EXPIRATICJ  DATE 

D*c«mb*r  31,  1962 

t.  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  Or  OWNER 

SKIPPER  SPORTSMAN 
123U  MAIN  STREET 
A NIT OWN,  N.C. 

2.  OWNER'S  DATE  OF  BIRTH 

2/22/22 

3  OWNER'5  CITIZENSHIP 

u.  s. 

4.  LENGTH  IN  FT. 

16 

5  VR.  BUILT 

19^2 

6.  MAKE  OF  BOAT 

ZEE -ZEE 

7    PRESENT  NUMBER 

NONE 

B   HULL  MATERIAL 

ALUM 

9  USE 

PLEASURE 

10  FUEL 

GAS 

1  1  PROPULSION 

OUTBOARD 

12    Ktte)  declare  under  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  General  Statutes  ol  North  Carolina,  (o  the  beat  of  my  (our) 
knowledge  and  belie!  ihat  1  (we)  own  the  vessel  described  herein  and  rhar  the  description  and  all  matteia  atared 

BOAT  REGISTRATION  CERTIFICATE 
N.  C.  Wildlil.  R.iouro.  Commit. ion 

WILDLIFE 

BUDGET 

CODE 

26741 

July  1,  1960— 

June  30,  1962 

1  y\i  1  V)  — 

A  niUI XJKTR  ATIOTV 

oaidry — L/irccior      -  - 

$     1 7  ooo  no  t 

1  0  OOO  00 

odlallcS  allU   WdgcS  old!!  . 

30  4.4^  7"> 

30  303  QQ 

J.                         IClij    Itltg.,  1   

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

Travel  Expense   

E261.96 

1,197.30 

General  Expense   

3,910.50 

4,231.18 

Commission  Expense   

7,509.75 

6,456.41 

TOTAL     

$     56,327.93  $ 

55,388.88 

FINANCE  AND  PERSONNEL 

Salaries  and  Wages — Perm.  . 

$     37,152.50  $ 

3Q  8  1  S  f\A 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temp. 

247.95 

Oft  A< 

Supplies  and  Materials   

10,746.50 

1  O  8^7  OA 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  . 

8,756.96 

1  7  000  00 

Travel  Expense   

543.25 

LZ>y,  /  o 

Printing  and  Binding  

20,100.48 

9  1  QzlQ  SO 

Operation  of  Equipment  

598.42 

654.72 

Repairs  and  Alterations  

1,934.01 

2,604.75 

General  Expense   

1.144.31 

1,577.16 

Equipment     

1,747.48 

13,208.15 

TOTAL   

$     82,971.86  $ 

102,948.21 

III.  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Perm. 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temp. 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  .... 

Travel  Expense   

Operation  of  Equipment   

Repairs  and  Alterations  

General  Expense   

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  

Equipment   

Uniforms   


607,976.25 
9,488.94 
2,126.38 
5,496.63 
62,665.35 
125,708.56 
4,430.03 
9,996.86 
49,256.83 
25,097.13 
11,560.97 


670,546.34 
12,297.87 
2,498.93 
5,584.00 
62,114.19 
134,279.72 


Certificates  issued  by  this  Section  must  be  aboard  the  motorboat. 

5.  Issuing  duplicates  and  transfers  of  ownership. 

6.  Auditing  all  applications  and  depositing  all  registration 
fees  in  the  special  fund  required  by  law. 

7.  Maintaining  permanent  records  of  all  boats  registered,  both 
by  number  and  by  name  of  owner. 

8.  Preparing  quarterly  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  in 
accordance  with  federal  requirements. 

As  of  June  30,  1962,  this  section  had  registered  40,000 
boats  of  over  10  horsepower  and  issued  the  certificate  of 
number  covering  them. 

Stock  Records 

The  Finance  and  Personnel  Division  was  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  Commission's  warehouse,  keeping  records 
of  receipts,  issuance  and  inventory  of  stock  on  hand.  Sale  of 
surplus  property  was  also  handled  by  this  section. 

Below  are  shown  the  services  that  were  bought  with  the  sportsman's  license  fees.  Efficient  spending  is  the  result  of  careful  planning. 


5,993.24 
74,001.05 
43,829.35 
15,859.95 

TOTAL   $   913,803.93  $1,027,004.64 

IV.  EDUCATION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Perm.  .. 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temp. 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp. 

Travel  Expense   

Printing  and  Binding   

Operation  of  Equipment 

Repairs  and  Alterations  

General  Expense   


40,894.00  $ 

42,795.45 

3,813.63 

5,371.16 

3,494.56 

6,105.27 

1,763.41 

2,000.00 

5,191.90 

4,598.94 

30,754.20 

28,574.67 

687.54 

736.69 

399.25 

478.49 

1,855.06 

2,151.65 

Law  Enforcement 

$1,050,330.64 

36.5% 

Game  Management  &  Research 

$603,300.79 

21.0% 

Fish  Management  &  Research 

$344,829.89 

12.0% 

Capital  Improvements 

$222,252.40 

7.7% 

Miscellaneous  Requirements 

$199,289.46 

6.9% 

Education 

$151,667.74 

5.3% 

Engineering 

$146,756.45 

5.1% 

Accounting 

$102,948.21 

3.6% 

Administration 

$  55.388.88 

1.9% 

■ 

$2,876,764.46 

100% 

WHAT  THE  LICENSE 
DOLLAR  BOUGHT 
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Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  

Equipment     

Motion  Pictures 

TOTAL   $~ 


1960-61 

1.025.77 
239.20 
90,118.52 


1961-62 
1,200.00 
852.47 
1.617.95 


$  96,482.74 


V.  FISH  MANAGEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  1 8,340.27 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temp.  1,284.50 

Supplies  and  Materials    173.10 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  536.93 

Travel  Expense  1,498.89 

Printing  and  Binding   74.70 

Operation  of  Equipment   778.28 

Repairs  and  Alterations  ..  54.75 

Equipment    499.73 

TOTAL                               $  23,241.15 

VI.  WAYNESVILLE  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Perm.  $ 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temp. 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  .._ 

Travel  Expense   

Operation  of  Equipment   

Power  and  Lights 

Repairs  and  Alterations  

General  Expense 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  

Equipment   _ 

TOTAL    $ 

VII.  MARION  HATCHERY 


VIU.  FAYETTEVILLE  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Perm.  . 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temp. 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp. 

Travel  Expense   

Operation  of  Equipment 

Power  and  Lights  

Repairs  and  Alterations  

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  .._ 

Equipment   

TOTAL   

IX.  ROARING  GAP  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Perm. 
Salaries  and  Wages — Temp. 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  _ 

Travel  Expense   

Operation  of  Equipment 

Power  and  Lights   

Repairs  and  Alterations  

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  _. 

Equipment   -  

TOTAL    $ 


20,265.00 
1,323.70 
221.00 
900.00 
1,077.62 


505.54 
74.28 
470.09 


$  24,837.23 


11,532.00  $ 

12.305.29 

1,129.00 

656.00 

7,995.03 

6,709.07 

1 11.07 

150.00 

558.65 

533.13 

1,067.21 

971.17 

241.90 

222.98 

1,993.81 

1,561.58 

50.00 

50.00 

2,200.00 

159.05 

317.25 

27,037.72  $ 

23,476.47 

Salaries  and  Wages — Perm.  $ 

10,984.51  $ 

11,434.60 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temp. 

2,261.00 

2,226.60 

Supplies  and  Materials   

9,342.91 

8,645.23 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  _ 

350.00 

336.91 

Travel  Expense   

491.14 

395.31 

Operation  of  Equipment   

938.19 

828.52 

Power  and  Lights   

481.83 

457.29 

Repairs  and  Alterations  

2,277.97 

2,967.76 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  

1,158.40 

Equipment   

1,270.00 

125.52 

TOTAL   $ 

28,397.55  $ 

28,576.14 

$       8,100.00  $ 

8,736.00 

553.38 

1,509.83 

785.31 

812.45 

350.00 

350.00 

424.37 

402.18 

977.26 

909.83 

290.01 

331.75 

1,865.86 

2,000.00 

2,168.48 

1,300.00 

217.42 

639.00 

$     15,732.09  $ 

16,991.04 

$       7,848.00  $ 

8,640.00 

2,288.00 

2,272.50 

6,381.24 

6,378.11 

112.42 

200.00 

397.50 

393.89 

869.85 

896.56 

325.55 

312.29 

2,330.44 

1,792.89 

2,191.02 

242.46 

292.22 

$     20,795.46  $ 

23,369.48 

X.  PINEOLA— ARMSTRONG  HATCHERY 

1960-61  1961-62 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  _.$  15,368.00  $  16,700.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  4,574.80  4,308.00 

Supplies  and  Materials    16,250.00  13,710.60 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  126.31  899.20 

Travel  Expense    965.05  939.42 

Operation  of  Equipment    2,395.87  2,368.56 

Power  and  Lights    800.00  1,380.17 

Repairs  and  Alterations   3.000.00  3,000.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  .... -  2,200.00  3,089.47 

Equipment     535.96  456.91 

TOTAL   $  46,215.99  $  46,852.33 

XI.  TABLE  ROCK  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  6,093.00  $  7,926.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  1,788.10  1,749.10 

Supplies  and  Materials    595.48  687.78 

Postage.  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  138.70  133.75 

Travel  Expense    456.52  506.22 

Operation  of  Equipment  ......  1,531.13  1,300.00 

Power  and  Lights   140.14  145.41 

Repairs  and  Alterations  2,162.21  1,923.26 

Equipment    1,094.75  96.29 

TOTAL    $  14,000.03  $  14,467.81 

XII.  GAME  MANAGEMENT  SUPERVISION 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.   $  11,711.92  $  12,795.09 

Supplies  and  Materials  4.87  37.83 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg..  Exp.  ....  245.70  247.03 

Travel  Expense      390.00  450.00 

Purchase  of  Raccoons   1,832.50   

TOTAL   $  14,184.99  $  13,529.95 

XIV.  LAKE  MATTAMUSKEET 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.   $  4,452.00  $  4,908.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  3,316.25  4,089.86 

Supplies  and  Materials    457.11  470.00 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  406.00  593.75 

Travel  Expense    239.80  331.00 

Operation  of  Equipment  ......  1,092.38  1,165.09 

Power  and  Lights  ....    100.65  120.00 

Repairs  and  Alterations   347.59  5,020.85 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  .....    1,000.00 

TOTAL   $  10,411.78  $  17,698.55 

XV.  STATEWIDE  HUNT  MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  $  176.25  $  249.75 

Supplies  and  Materials    3,932.29  3,968.46 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  90.85  99.28 

Printing  and  Binding  1,300.00  2,499.08 

Power  and  Lights  ...    177.58   

Repairs  and  Alterations   4.40   

General  Expense    1,000.00  1,000.00 

TOTAL   _   $  6,681.37  $  7,816.57 

XVI.  SANDHILLS,  UWHARRIE  AND  CASWELL 
WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  21,202.00  $  23,778.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  6,934.85  7,660.45 

Supplies  and  Materials    4,072.27  6,027.31 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  578.70  499.14 

Travel  Expense    1,719.80  1,995.44 

Operation  of  Equipment  ......  5,204.34  5,410.59 

Power  and  Lights    183.15  291.64 

Repairs  and  Alterations   1,795.36  2,300.00 

General  Expense      1,586.20 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  .   2,100.00  762.55 

Equipment        923.95 

TOTAL     $  43,790.47  $  51,235.27 
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XVIII.  STATEWIDE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

1960-61  1961-62 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  .  $  18,447.12  $  22,640.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp  6,970.20  5,000.95 

Supplies  and  Materials  1,000.00  927.99 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  _  75.00  400.00 

Travel  Expense  _..  1,154.14  1,776.48 

Operation  of  Equipment  3,340.00  3,454.50 

Repairs  and  Alterations  402.91  884.14 

General  Expense  4,304.81  16.835.09 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange     1,600.00 

Equipment   ..    2,862.00  278.84 

TOTAL     $  38,556.18  $  53,797.99 

XX.  FUR  RESOURCES— PREDATOR  RESEARCH 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  6,756.00  $  6,327.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  490.75  45.00 

Supplies  and  Materials  129.52  125.48 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  63.20  90.53 

Travel  Expense  _  791.99  742.14 

Printing  and  Binding   300.00   

Operation  of  Equipment  944.56  1,178.74 

General  Expense  .  2.236.09  4.050.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  ......    1 .000.00 

Equipment      — —   

TOTAL  _                        $  11,712.11  $  13,558.89 

XXI.  GAME  MANAGEMENT  COORDINATION 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  14,946.00  $  16,356.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  168.50  492.70 

Supplies  and  Materials  .  268.54  308.29 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  183.10  300.00 

Travel  Expense  ..  1,119.52  1,167.49 

Printing  and  Binding  47.36  421.82 

Repairs  and  Alterations  49.73  40.45 

Equipment  ..  51.58  200.48 

TOTAL                                $  16,834.33  $  19,287.23 

XXII.  WESTERN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  55,836.48  $  58,712.35 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  7,428.81  7,792.62 

Supplies  and  Materials  4,467.43  7,209.33 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  524.96  598.59 

Travel  Expense  _  9,701.89  8,904.58 

Operation  of  Equipment  ......  7,424.19  7,514.20 

Repairs  and  Alterations  1,077.29  979.34 

General  Expense  ..  80.66  100.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  ......  1,000.00  13,000.00 

Equipment      5,365.00  2,798.85 

TOTAL                             $  92,906.71  $  107,609.86 

XXIII.  NORTHERN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  36,559.59  $  38,264.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  5,724.91  7,150.56 

Supplies  and  Materials  ..  4,075.70  5,882.34 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  239.72  348.50 

Travel  Expense  3,743.01  3,688.62 

Operation  of  Equipment    5,630.73  5,805.68 

Power  and  Lights     160.66 

Repairs  and  Alterations  1,300.00  1,650.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  ..  1,505.79  4,400.00 

Equipment    343.31   

TOTAL   $  59,122.76  $  67,350.36 

XXIV.  EASTERN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  19,077.00  $  21,920.39 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temp.  7,476.75  6,665.43 

Supplies  and  Materials    3,897.22  3,135.42 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  464.63  473.57 

Travel  Expense  ......  1,162.99  1,340.21 


1960-61  1961-62 

Operation  of  Equipment  4,498.56  4,497.66 

Power  and  Lights  96.78  70.86 

Repairs  and  Alterations  1,874.66  1,965.59 

General  Expense  _  256.43  3.575.65 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  ..  4,400.00   

Equipment  ..  4,205.74  3,993.55 

TOTAL                             $  47,410.76  $  47,638.33 

XXV.  UPLAND  GAME  RESTORATION 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  53,907.43  $  60,894.58 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  48,379.42  52,065.26 

Supplies  and  Materials  _.  14,208.22  20,048.37 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  1,323.35  2,000.00 

Travel  Expense  ..  5,222.67  5,757.82 

Printing  and  Binding  862.00  978.68 

Operation  of  Equipment  ..  1  1.559.59  12,163.14 

Power  and  Lights  ...  1 5 1 .80  237.50 

Repairs  and  Alterations  ..  413.28  188.92 

General  Expense  ..  6,880.41  8,941.51 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  ..  6,450.00  9,595.68 

Equipment  .  2,171.58  4,707.52 

Purchase  of  Raccoons  2,000.00 

TOTAL                             $  151,529.75  $  179,578.98 

XXVI.  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

General  Expense  ..           .. .$  5,000.00  $  4,000.00 

XXVII.  STATEWIDE  WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.    $  5.651.00  $  6,230.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  3,550.47  3,791.50 

Supplies  and  Materials  1,146.12  3,458.37 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  195.76  200.00 

Travel  Expense  ..  741.50  733.66 

Operation  of  Equipment  1.255.54  1,398.34 

Repairs  and  Alterations  1,070.38  1,081.82 

General  Expense  _  1,849.00  1,820.32 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  1,200.00 

Equipment  ..                      .  300.00  1,484.80 

TOTAL                             $  16,959.77  $  20,198.81 

XXX.  FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  COORDINATION 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  _.$  9.878.40  $  10,900.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  153.00  45.00 

Supplies  and  Materials  349.36  66.26 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ..  61.18  275.00 

Travel  Expense  ..  615.87  793.28 

Repairs  and  Alterations   4.67   

General  Expense  ..  333.33   

Equipment    119.10  214.71 

TOTAL                          ....$  11,514.91  $  12,294.25 

XXXI.  FISHERIES  SURVEY  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  65,767.00  $  71,434.16 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  14,032.25  18,204.13 

Supplies  and  Materials  ..  3,686.17  5,253.02 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  1,077.69  1,360.00 

Travel  Expense  ..  6,793.97  6,655.91 

Printing  and  Binding     25.00 

Operation  of  Equipment  6,342.66  7,057.40 

Power  and  Lights  .  35.70  103.90 

Repairs  and  Alterations    8.57   

General  Expense  ..  1,250.82  1,399.93 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  _  5,379.60  5,475.09 

Equipment  _  1,228.32  1,222.46 

TOTAL                             $  105,602.75  $  118,191.00 

XXXII.  LAKE  MANAGEMENT  STUDY 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  .  $  5,356.00  $  5,664.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  2,648.28  2,454.15 

Supplies  and  Materials  ..  407.38  264.83 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  39.70  74.92 
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1960-61  1961-62 

Travel  Expense  _  154.20  168.51 

Operation  of  Equipment    640.05  822.86 

Power  and  Lights   30.07  36.06 

Repairs  and  Alterations   78.31  

Equipment     262.40  312.32 

TOTAL                             $  9,616.39  $  9,797.65 

XXXIII.  POWER  RESERVOIR  MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  5,190.00  $  5.721.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  5,212.65  5,303.00 

Supplies  and  Materials   296.87  284.16 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  59.65  100.00 

Travel  Expense  .......  249.00  242.99 

Operation  of  Equipment    1.227.62  973.15 

General  Expense    166.50  180.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  1,400.00   

Equipment  156.52   132  3 1 

TOTAL                               $  13,958.81  $  12,936.61 

XXXIV.  RIVERS  AND  STREAMS  PROJECT 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  8,338.55  $  5,606.00 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temp .  358.75  47 1.88 

Supplies  and  Materials    309.25  1,161.26 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  98.40  191.70 

Travel  Expense    756.45  535.42 

Operation  of  Equipment  .......  1,104.69  746.13 

Power  and  Lights  —  47.85  - 

Repairs  and  Alterations    21.48  25.75 

General  Expense  _  220.00  24.75 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange  _  1,400.00  1,357.51 

Equipment    341.79  1,606.79 

TOTAL   $  12,997.21  $  11,727.19 

XXXV.  ENGINEERING 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  ..$  33,140.84  $  34,899.13 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  1,852.75  4,917.85 

Supplies  and  Materials  361.84  245.23 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  597.85  690.98 

Travel  Expense  ......  6,804.92  7,952.97 

Operation  of  Equipment    ....  4,994.00  18,038.53 

Repairs  and  Alterations    255.12  360.42 

General  Expense    149.27  398.22 

Motor  Vehicle  Exchange   ....  7,329.91  2,999.97 

Equipment    157.92  6,186.03 

TOTAL     $  55,644.42  $  76,689.33 

XXXVI.  ACQUISITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
LANDS  AND  WATERS  ENGINEERING 

Salaries  and  Wages— Temp.  $  14,997.37  $  10,682.79 

Supplies  and  Materials  ..  3,563.76  2,445.02 

Operation  of  Equipment  _  17,500.00  17,408.65 

Repairs  and  Alterations  49,323.34  39,380.66 

General  Expense  60.00  150.00 

Wildlife  Protection 

Repairs  and  Alterations    ....  11,585.00  16,326.00 

General  Expense  ...  500.55  7,000.00 

Education 

Printing  and  Binding  52,000.00  55,185.00 

TOTAL                          ..... .$  149,530.02  $  148,578.12 

XXXVII.  MISCELLANEOUS  REQUIREMENTS 

Workmen's  Compensation  .   $  3,871.86  $  3,185.82 

State  Retirement  ..  41,808.47  49,190.10 

Insurance  and  Bonding    5,888.30  9,683.90 

County's  Share  of 

Timber  Receipts  .  5,577.60  12,805.70 

General  Expense  .  5,919.96  7,037.41 

Bus  Transportation    600.00  549.60 

Social  Security  ....  38,076.10  41,836.93 

TOTAL   $  101,742.29  $  124,289.46 


XL.  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

1960-61  1961-62 

Payment  of  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

Part  of  Receipts   $  81,569.00  $  75,000.00 

XLII.  WELDON  HATCHERY 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temp.  $  346.00  $  420.00 

Supplies  and  Materials    413.92  411.19 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ____  9.40  98.50 

Travel  Expense    194.50  140.75 

Power  and  Lights    38.60  59.82 

Repairs  and  Alterations    297.23  76.77 

Equipment     165.00  105.66 

TOTAL      ___.$  1,464.65  $  1,312.69 

XLIII.  TRANSFER  TO  CAPITAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

FUND   $   100,868.22  $  222,252.40 

TOTAL 

REQUIREMENTS   $2,478,251.88  $2,876,764.46 

RECEIPTS 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses  $1,776,308.75  $1,993,436.63 

Management  Area  Receipts  ....     130,739.06  134,480.45 

Federal  Cooperation                     414,688.39  461,888.64 

Miscellaneous  Receipts                     8,200.89  17,649.07 

Sale  of  Surplus  Property                  8,376.82  10,411.49 

Sale  of  Publications                       28,097.80  28,362.76 

Sale  of  Permits 

U.  S.  Forest  Service                160,020.50  171,209.85 

Rent  of  State  Property  .                9,620.90  9,682.30 

Special  Trout  Licenses                  52,254.00  51,233.00 

Caswell  Area  Receipts  26,967.46  3,937.09 
Reimbursement  from 

Motorboat  Fund                         35,700.00  44,960.00 

TOTAL   $2,650,974.57  $2,927,251.28 

SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS 

Funds  transferred  from 
preceding  year  ....$   441,150.03    $  613,872.72 

Net  Receipts  for  year               2,650,974.57  2,927,251.28 

Total  Available  Funds          .  3,092,124.60  3,541,124.00 

Less  Expenditures  ..  ..  2,478,251.88  2,876,764.46 
*Operating  Reserve 

June  30,  1961    613,872.72 

*  Operating  Reserve 

June  30,  1962     664,359.54 

*This  operating  reserve  is  required  for  meeting  payrolls  and 
other  obligations  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  each  year  when  revenue  from  hunting  and  fishing 
license  receipts  is  very  low. 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMISSION  RECEIPTS  SINCE 
1947-1948 

The  following  table  gives  a  picture  of  the  growth  in  Wild- 
life revenue  since  this  Commission  has  been  in  existence. 
Fiscal  Year  Receipts 

1946-  47     $  628,812.00 

1947-  48      855,946.00 

1948-  49      1,106,576.00 

1949-  50       1,186,247.00 

1950-  51      1,307,772.00 

1951-  52      1,422,551.00 

1952-  53      1,632,451.00 

1953-  54       1,698,771.00 

1954-  55     1,860,085.00 

1955-  56       2,017,565.00 

1956-  57      2,130,884.00 

1957-  58    -.  2,321,263.00 

1958-  59      2,434,167.00 

1959-  60    2,496,510.00 

1960-  61       2,650,974.00 

1961-  62      2,927,251.00 
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FISHING  LICENSES 


AND  PERMITS 
1960 


1961 


State  Resident  Daily  Fishing  Licenses  _.. 
County  Resident  Fishing  Licenses 

State  Resident  Fishing  Licenses   

Nonresident  Daily  Fishing  Permits 
Nonresident  5-Day  Fishing  Permits 

Nonresident  Fishing  Licenses  _.   

State  Resident  Trout  Licenses 
Nonresident  Trout  Licenses 
Special  Device  Fishing  Licenses 
Management  Areas  Daily  Fishing  Permits 
Lake  Rim  Daily  Fishing  Permits 
Lake  Rim  Special  Fishing  Permits 
Non-Game  Fish  Propagation  Licenses 
Game  Fish  Propagation  Licenses 
TOTALS  


State  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  _. 
Nonresident  Hunting  Licenses  _. 

Nonresident  6-Day  Hunting  Licenses   

State  Resident  Trapping  Licenses 

Hunting  Guides  Licenses 

County  Resident  Trapping  Licenses 

Controlled  Shooting  Preserve  Hunting  Licenses 

Management  Areas  Hunting  Permits   

Fur  Dealers  Licenses   

Nonresident  Landowners  Hunting  Licenses   

Nonresident  Trapping  Licenses 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  Hunting  Permits   

Bush  Blind  Licenses   

Shooting  Point  Licenses  


Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

1  17,465 

$  58.732.50 

1  16.302 

$  58.151.00 

27,220 

27.220.00 

27.314 

27,314.00 

50.525 

202,100.00 

51,736 

206,944.00 

28.648 

28.648.00 

27  9""7 

27.927.00 

8.249 

20.622.50 

8.157 

20.392.50 

4.795 

28.770.00 

4.812 

28,872.00 

38,586 

38.586.00 

43.953 

43,953.00 

2,988 

5.976.00 

3,171 

6,342.00 

17.805 

10,067.00 

17,396 

9,923.00 

2~>  o~>-> 

32.022.00 

35,348 

35.348.00 

1,621 

1 ,62 1 .00 

623 

623.00 

18 

270.00 

1  7 

">  no 

10 

5.00 

l  fi 

s  no 

6 

30.00 

i 

i 

-is  nn 

JJ.UU 

329,958 

$454,670.00 

336,779 

$466,087.50 

•  AND  PERMITS 

1960-61 

1961-62 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

155.807 

$  779.035.00 

140.422 

$  842,532.00 

161.566 

161,566.00 

149,716 

224.574.00 

74,839 

299.356.00 

90,297 

361,188.00 

6,874 

106.547.00 

3,984 

77,688.00 

2,565 

39,757.50 

1,096 

3,288.00 

1,117 

3,351.00 

336 

1.680.00 

315 

1,575.00 

1.560 

3.120.00 

1,570 

3,140.00 

86 

430.00 

23 

1 15.00 

42,959 

136,858.00 

44,378 

143,439.00 

90 

1,538.00 

92 

1,473.00 

2 

10.00 

2 

10.00 

1 

25.00 

1 

25.00 

4,423 

8,846.00 

3,872 

7,744.00 

595 

651.75 

555 

609.75 

225 

2,025.00 

222 

1,998.00 

450,459 

$1,504,975.75 

439,131 

$1,709,219.25 

Hunting  licenses  are  sold  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  fishing  licenses  are  sold  for  the  calendar  year.  Since  combination 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  total  income  derived  is  included  in  the  hunting  license  table. 

The  comparative  figures  shown  above  are  for  the  license  years  and  cannot  be  added  together  to  obtain  a  total  revenue 
figure  for  any  fiscal  year.  The  correct  revenue  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1960-61  and  1961-62  are  shown  in  the  budget. 


LXXX  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Wages — Perm. 
Transfer  to  Code  26741 
TOTAL    


MOTORBOAT  BUDGET  CODE  26743 
July  1,  1960  -  June  30,  1962 


LXXXIII  EDUCATION  DIVISION 


1960-61 
4,719.00 
10,104.00 


1961-62 
5,184.00 
6,605.00 


$  14,823.00 
LXXXI  FINANCE  AND  PERSONNEL- 
REGISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Wages— Perm.  $  12,915.00  $ 

Salaries  and  Wages — Temp.   

Supplies  and  Materials    1,202.43 

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  ....  4,000.00 

Printing  and  Binding  982.39 

Operation  of  Equipment    596.28 

General  Expense    422.35 

Equipment    1,474.65 

Retirement     973.28 

Social  Security    747.53 

TOTAL   ~ 


$  11,789.00 


14,238.00 
705.50 
1,856.62 
5,000.00 
3.973.23 
624.23 
1,003.57 
2,375.23 
1,137.25 
830.55 


Salaries  and  Wages — Perm.  $ 

Supplies  and  Materials   

Postage,  Tel.,  Teleg.,  Exp.  .... 

Travel  Expense  ..   

Printing  and  Binding   

General  Expense 

TOTAL  $ 

REPAYMENT  TO 

C&E  FUND  .  $ 
TOTAL 

REOUIREMENTS 


1960-61 
9,782.58 
568.10 
200.00 
572.21 

8.50 


11,131.39 
25,000.00 


$   100,885.04  $ 


1961-62 
10,505.20 
99.54 
200.00 
189.47 
7,000.00 

17,994.21 
25,000.00 
132,568.57 


   $  23,313.91 

LXXXII  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION— 

MOTORBOAT  ENFORCEMENT 

Supplies  and  Materials      ....$  438.57 

Travel  Expense    582.17 

Equipment       

Transfer  to  Code  26741  ......  25,596.00 


$  31,744.18 


212.23 
354.74 
7,1 19.21 

38,35'5.00 


TOTAL   $     26,616.74    $  46,041.18 


RECEIPTS 

Registration— Boat                  $    126,305.00  $  127,517.00 

SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS 

Funds  transferred  from 

preceding  year                   $     89,899.39  $  115,319.35 

Net  Receipts  for  year  ..       ....     126,305.00  127,517.00 

Total  available  funds           ____     216.204.39  242.836.35 

Less  Expenditures  100,885.04  132,568.57 
Operating  Reserve 

June  30,  1961  ....  115,319.35 

Operating  Reserve 

June  30,  1962     110,267.78 
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Having  served  its  purpose  as  a  #^ 
nesting,  feeding,  and  resting  area 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months, 
the  multiflora   rose   plant  is  still     ^  ^ 
significant  as  a  wildlife  food  plant  -  ,.Av&r"  *'* 

during  the  critical  periods  of  winter. 
Since  1950  the  Wildlife  Resources  ^  Jf 

Commission  has  distributed  in  ex-      *  * 
cess  of  185  million  rose  plants  to 
cooperative  landowners  of  our  State. 

This  pair  of  cardinals  (male 
above)  feeding  on  the  rose  fruit  add 
color  and  beauty  to  our  countryside 
during  the  serenity  or  even  the  tur- 
bulence of  winter. 

The  cardinal  was  adopted  as  our  state  bird  March  4,  1953.  Opaque 
watercolor  painting  by  John  W.  Taylor. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*    *  * 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

■;*    *  * 

SUBSCRIPTION — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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'VER  the  past  16  years,  as  an  out- 
door writer,  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  and,  re- 
cently, as  the  most  junior  member  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  I  have 
become  increasingly  convinced  that  fish 
and  game  management  is  a  business  in 
which  everybody  knows  the  questions 
and  not  many  people  know  the  answers. 

I  have  come  to  believe,  also,  that  all 
of  the  questions  can  be  boiled  down  to 
one  fundamental  issue.  It  is:  How  can 
we  maintain,  perhaps  even  improve,  the 
caliber  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  face  of  a  population  ex- 
plosion which  (a)  claims  more  and  more 
of  habitat  capable  of  producing  fish  and 
game  and  (b)  each  year  subjects  existing 
stocks  of  fish  and  game  to  heavier  and 
heavier  rod  and  gun  pressure? 

On  the  face  of  it  the  prospects  would 
appear  to  be  hopeless. 

But,  on  the  record  of  the  past  62  years, 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  prospects 
are  not  hopeless.  If  anything,  the  record 
of  accomplishment  in  this  century  gives 
us  reason  for  some  optimism. 

Just  consider  that  record  for  a 
moment. 

We  have  been  involved  in  a  popula- 
tion explosion  ever  since  1900.  Over  the 
past   62  years  the   population   in  this 

Wood  duck  boxes,  such  as  this  one  with 
young,  is  one  answer  to  better  habitat. 

Jack  Dermid 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  article  is  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Federation's  annual  convention  held  last  October 
in  Durham. 


state  has  doubled,  going  from  two  mil- 
lion to  four  million. 

The  rise  in  hunting  and  fishing  pres- 
sure has  been  even  faster.  This  is  the 
result  of  population  growth,  the  vast  in- 
crease in  leisure  time  (the  40  hour  week, 
vacations  with  pay  and  the  like),  the  ad- 
vent of  good  roads  and  automobiles  to 
open  up  to  us  even  the  most  remote 
sections  of  the  state  and  enough  extra 
money  in  our  pockets  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 

Big  game  hunting  in  North  Carolina  today 
is  better  than  it  was  60  years  ago,  but 
small  game  hunting  has  declined  because 
of  relatively   poor   small   game  habitat. 


Yet,  despite  this  incredible  increase  in 
hunting  and  fishing  pressure,  despite  the 
loss  of  vast  areas  once  productive  of  fish 
and  game,  we  find  that  today  in  North 
Carolina  we  probably  are  enjoying  better 
sport  than  was  the  case  with  our  grand- 
fathers. 

This  is  plainly  true  in  the  case  of  fish- 
ing. 

Our  fishing  today  is  better  than  it  was 
in  1900  because  of  four  developments, 
all  of  which  have  occurred  in  this  cen- 
tury: 

— the  construction  of  systems  of 
hydro-electric  and  flood  control 
dams  on  our  major  river  systems. 

Jack  Dermid 
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— the  boom  in  farm  pond  construc- 
tion which  has,  since  World  War 
War  II,  stippled  the  face  of  this 
state  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
farm  ponds. 

— and,  within  the  past  decade,  the 
slow  but  certain  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  our  flowing  waters 
through  the  state's  Stream  Sani- 
tation program. 

— the  pioneering  of  an  important 
off-shore  salt  water  fishery  that 
has  occurred  since  World  War  II. 
We  have,  on  the  whole,  improved  the 
productivity  of  these  new  waters  by: 

— the  introduction  of  new  sport  fish 
species;  the  brown  and  rainbow 
trouts  in  the  mountains  and  the 
walleye  pike,  white  bass,  striped 
bass  in  many  of  the  impound- 
ments. 

— the  introduction  of  forage  fish 
like  the  gizzard  and  threadfish 
shad  and  the  Kokonee  salmon  in 
the  impoundments. 
And  we  have  improved  the  produc- 
tivity of  these  waters  also  by  better 
management  methods.  The  year-around 
open  season  and  the  relaxation  of  creel 
limits  on  warm  water  species  are  ex- 
amples. So  are  rough  fish  removal  (which 
restored  Lake  Mattamuskeet)  and  stream 
poisoning  which,  thus  far,  has  restored 
the  productivity  of  streams  like  Fires, 
Steels  and  Santeetlah  creeks. 

In  the  case  of  hunting,  the  improve- 
ment has  not  been  as  clear-cut.  I  believe, 
however,  that  hunting  today  in  North 
Carolina  probably  is  better  than  it  was 
in  1900. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  our  small 
game  hunting — quail,  squirrel  and  rabbit 
— has  fallen  off  sharply  over  the  past  62 
years.  The  same  thing  is  true,  of  course, 
of  waterfowl  hunting. 

But  we  have  at  least  held  our  ground 
in  the  case  of  certain  small  game  species. 


In  most  areas  of  the  state  grouse  and 
marsh  hen  were  undershot  in  1900.  That 
remains  the  case  today. 

In  certain  other  instances — the  mourn- 
ing dove  is  the  best  example — our  hunt- 
ing today  is  better  than  it  was  in  1900. 
This  is  true  largely  because  of  greater 
cultivation  of  corn  and  small  grains  and 
the  use  of  the  mechanical  harvester. 
And  we  have  added  new  species — the 
crow  and  the  woodchuck,  for  example — 
to  the  sporting  game  list. 

In  the  case  of  deer,  bear  and  wild  boar 
— our  big  game  species- -there  is  no 
question  but  that  hunting  in  North  Caro- 
lina today  is  better  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  this  improvement  in  our  hunt- 


Joel  Arrington 

Research  which  tries  to  determine  the 
limiting  factors  of  fish  habitat  puts 
more  trout  into  the  angler's  creel  and 
here  occupies  biologist  Martin  Sullivan. 

ing  and  fishing  has  occurred.  But  it  is 
far  more  important  that  we  begin  to 
recognize  why  it  has  occurred. 

A  great  many  people — many  of  them 
hunters  and  fishermen — believe  that  the 
primary  function  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  is  to  regulate  the 
harvest  of  fish  and  game  through  the 
manipulation  of  such  regulations  as: 
— the  setting  of  the  length  of  the 

open  seasons. 
— the   establishment   of   bag  and 

creel  limits. 
— the  use  of  sex  laws,  such  as  we 
have  with  deer  and  turkey. 
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— the  control  of  the  tools  of  harvest 
— i.e.  the  size  of  guns,  the  num- 
ber of  shots  per  gun  and  the  like. 
This  regulatory  function  of  the  Com- 
mission is,  of  course,  important.  But  it 
must  be  recognized  that  such  regulations 
control  the  harvest  in  the  sense  that  they 
seek  to  allow  sportsmen  to  take  the  "in- 
terest" without  impairing  the  "principal." 
But  regulations  do  little  or  nothing  to 
increase  that  principal  or  enlarge  the 
harvest  available  to  sportsmen. 

Two  examples  will  illustrate  that  fact: 
We  opened  this  century  with  no  ef- 
fective regulations  on  either  the  season 
or  the  bag  limits  for  waterfowl.  Step  by 
step  we  first  imposed  and  then  tightened 
our  waterfowl  regulations  until  today 
we  have  a  very  short  season  and  a  very, 
very  limited  bag  limit  on  duck,  geese 
and  brant.  Yet  our  over-all  waterfowl 
populations  are  lower  today  than  they 
have  been  at  almost  any  other  time  in 
history. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
could  close  the  season  on  quail  and  keep 
that  season  closed  for  the  next  ten  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  we  would  have 
no  more  quail  in  North  Carolina  than 
we  have  at  this  very  moment.  We  could 
also  close  down  one  of  the  state's  best 
trout  streams — say  the  Nantahala  River 
— and  we  could  forbid  fishing  on  that 
stream  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  fishing  in  the  Nantahala  would 
not  be  appreciably  better  than  it  is  today. 

I  mention  these  illustrations  to  nail 
down  the  fact  that  regulations  are  nega- 
tive— not  affirmative — in  their  impact. 
They  are  important  but,  of  themselves, 
they  simply  will  not  get  the  job  done. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  with  regula- 
tions. It  lies  with  habitat.  No  amount  of 
regulation  will  improve  poor  habitat. 
And  regulations  alone  will  do  little  to 
add  to  the  productivity  of  good  habitat. 
From  this  it  is  plain,  I  think,  that  the 
primary  role  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  that  of  protecting,  im- 
proving and,  where  possible,  expanding 
wildlife  habitat.  To  do  this  requires,  first 
of  all,  additional  and  better-financed  em- 
phasis on  research. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  busi- 
ness of  fish  and  game  management  is 
filled  with  unanswered  questions. 

Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  so  many 
farm  ponds  so  quickly  get  out  of  bal- 
ance? What  is  the  best  way  to  make  the 
highly  acid  waters  of  our  pocosin  lakes 
more  productive?  Is  there  any  way  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  limestone 
and  the  scouring  in  our  western  trout 
streams?  Why  is  it  that  some  potentially 
great  smallmouth  bass,  streams  —  the 
New  and  Watauga  rivers,'  for  example — 


Under  Wildlife  Commission  management, 
deer  have  staged  a  dramatic  come-back. 
Key  to  success  has  been  protection,  ad- 
equate harvest  and  habitat  improvement. 


fail  to  live  up  to  their  potentials?  There 
are  a  hundred  questions  like  these.  Until 
we  can  answer  them  we  will  not  make 
the  best  use  of  the  habitat  God  has  given 

us. 

Second,  there  is  the  job  of  translating 
the  "know-how"  acquired  through  re- 
search into  actual  practice. 

In  certain  areas,  that  has  been  done 
quickly  and  effectively.  For  example,  the 
farmers  of  the  state  have  cooperated 
well  in  the  small  game  planting  program. 
Trout  fishermen  seem  to  be  accepting 
the  new  technique  of  stream  poisoning 
with  rather  surprising  enthusiasm. 

But  the  big  job  in  translating  research 
into  practice  is  education.  In  many  states 
— not  so  much  in  North  Carolina — sell- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  buck  law  came 
slow  and  hard.  This  will  remain  a  prob- 
lem. One  example  will,  I  think,  nail  down 
that  fact. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  North 
Carolina  cannot  maintain  truly  first-rate 
trout  fishing  if  we  continue  to  rely  on 
stocking  as  the  main  tool  in  our  trout 
fishing  program. 

Stocking  is  simply  too  costly  to  rely 


on  in  a  time  when  trout  fishing  pressure 
is  rocketing  upwards.  Say  it  costs  $1.50 
to  raise,  distribute  and  release  a  pound 
of  trout.  Our  recovery  records  indicate 
that  fishermen  catch  from  30  percent  to 
70  percent  of  the  stocked  fish.  Say  the 
over-all  average  is  50  percent.  This 
means  it  costs  us  $3  to  put  a  pound  of 
stocked  trout  in  a  fisherman's  creel. 

At  that  price  how  long  can  we  hope 
to  maintain  good  trout  fishing  in  the 
face  of  fast  rising  fishing  pressure?  How 
long  can  we  hope  to  maintain  a  ten-fish 
limit  (two  more  than  we  allow  for  bass 
which  are  not  stocked)  in  a  time  when 
each  year  sees  more  trout  fishermen  on 
the  streams? 

We  are  confronted,  it  seems  to  me, 
with  the  need  to  take  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  trout  fishing.  This  approach 
would  include: 

— reducing  creel  limits  on  trout  un- 
til the  limits  begin  to  approximate 
the  natural  productivity  of  our 
streams  plus  a  reasonable  amount 
of  stocking  in  the  least  productive 
waters. 

— Divert  money  now  going  into  the 
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expansion  of  the  stocking  pro- 
gram to  stream  improvement  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  best  waters. 
Stream  poisoning  is  one  such  im- 
provement technique.  There  are 
others. 

— Sell  the  fishermen  on  trout  fish- 
ing as  a  sport  and  not  as  a  means 
for  obtaining  meat  at  state  ex- 
pense. 

— Sell  the  fishermen  also  on  the  use 
of     artificial     lures — preferably 
one-hook   artificial   lures— as  a 
means  for  permitting  fishermen 
to  catch  and  release  more  fish 
under  a  fishing-for-fun  program. 
I  don't  for  one  moment  think  that 
such  a  drastic  change  in  our  trout  pro- 
gram can  be  accomplished  quickly.  I  do 
believe  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
we  must  move.  And  in  that  move  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  help- 
less unless  it  has  the  full  and  fighting 
support  of  the  sportsmen. 

This  relationship — roughly  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Commission  and 
the  Federation — brings  me  to  a  point 
which  I  would  like  to  emphasize  above 
all  others. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  it  is 
inevitable  that  more  and  more  demands 
will  be  made  on  our  natural  resources. 
This  is  a  certainty  that  is  part  of  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  living  in  a  day 
when  our  population  is  exploding  and 
we  are  undergoing  virtual  revolutions  in 
both  industry  and  agriculture. 

There  is  nothing  academic  about  this 
problem.  You  need  only  to  look  about 
you  to  see  it.  Let  me  cite  some  examples: 
— The  practice  bombing  range  in 
the  Mattamuskeet  area. 
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— Phospate  dredging  on  the  Pungo- 

Pamlico  rivers. 
— Oyster  dredging  in  upper  Albe- 
marle Sound. 
— The  North  Shore  Road  in  the 

Great  Smokies. 
— Flood  control  dams  on  tributaries 
of  the  Upper  French  Broad. 
It  is  hopeless,  I  think,  for  those  of 
us  who  seek  to  protect  our  natural  re- 
sources to  take  the  stand — a  stand  we 
have  taken  so  often  and,  generally,  so 
unsuccessfully  in  the  past — that  all  these 
things  are  "bad"  and  that  they  must  not 
be  permitted. 

We  must  come  to  recognize — as  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  the  father  of  conservation 
in  America  recognized  early  in  the  game 
— that  conservation  is  both  the  protec- 
tion and  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  that  the  one  is  as  important 
as  the  other. 

In  recognizing  this  we  must  recognize 
that  there  generally  is  some  validity  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  developers. 
When  we  do  that  we  can,  as  reasonable 
men,  sit  down  with  the  developers  and 
seek  a  compromise  which  will  enable  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources 
and,  yet,  do  this  in  a  way  that  does  not 
jeopardize  our  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

A  fair  compromise  generally  can  be 
obtained.  That  has  been  done,  I  think, 
in  the  case  of  the  bombing  range  and  in 
the  case  of  phosphate  mining.  A  satis- 
factory compromise  will  be  reached,  I 


Eradication  of  trash  fish,  such  as  this 
hog:  sucker,  from  trout  streams  is  an  im- 
portant form  of  habitat  improvement. 
Removal  is  accomplished  with  rotenone. 


With  the  population  explosion,  places 
to  fish  seemed  to  diminish.  Access 
areas,  such  as  this  one  on  Fontana  Lake, 
are   provided   by    your   license  dollar. 


believe,  in  the  case  of  the  oyster  dredg- 
ing proposal. 

But  there  will  be  instances  where  com- 
promise cannot  be  achieved.  In  those 
cases  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to 
fight. 

In  any  such  fight  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  will  serve  as  the  of- 
ficial spokesmen  for  the  sportsmen  of 
North  Carolina.  But  if  its  voice  is  to  be 
heard  and  heeded  it  must  be  backed  by 
the  muscle  of  the  organized  sportsmen  in 
the  Federation. 

I  have  sat  on  both  sides  of  the  table. 

I  know  that  in  the  past — as  will  again 
be  true  in  the  future — the  Commission 
will  not  accept  some  of  your  proposals. 
And  there  will  be  instances  when  you 
will  not  agree  with  decisions  made  by 
the  Commission.  This  is  certain  to  occur. 
It  is  to  be  expected  and  it  is  healthy. 

But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
single  important  fact  that  we — and  the 
programs  we  represent — are  dead  if  we 
ever  permit  our  small  differences  to  ob- 
scure the  overriding  fact  that  we  share 
a  common  purpose.  That  purpose — 
stated  as  simply  as  it  can  be  stated — is 
to  preserve,  protect  and  improve  wildlife 
habitat  in  North  Carolina.  If  we  do  that, 
our  children,  looking  back  from  the  year 
2000,  can  honestly  say  that  hunting  and 
fishing  in  their  time  is  better  than  it  was 
back  forty  years  ago  in  the  times  of  their 
fathers. 


Jack  Dcrmid 


Developed  areas  can  increase  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  farm  for  wildlife, 
provide  more  hunting  opportunity,  serve 
as  a  firebreak,  stabilize  the  soil  of  the 
right-of-way,  and  retard  over-growth  of 
undesirable    trees,    shrubs,    and  weeds. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY  FOR 


by  Charles  E.  Hill 

Wildlife  Biologist 
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the  last  decade  the  Tarheel  State  has  experienced  much 
progress  in  agriculture,  business  and  industry.  This  progress 
is  apparent  across  the  landscape  of  North  Carolina  in  new 
industrial  sites,  housing  developments,  interstate  highways 
and  modern  farming  practices.  All  phases  of  this  progress 
contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  land  available  to 
produce  wildlife  and  land  available  for  hunting — with  an 
encouraging  exception. 

There  exists  in  North  Carolina  thousands  of  acres  that 
can  be  developed  for  game  production  and  for  hunting  op- 
portunity. This  acreage  consists  of  hundreds  of  miles  of 
rights-of-way  along  pipe  lines,  power  lines  and  telephone 
lines.  Most  utility  companies  are  granted  an  easement  to 
establish  and  maintain  these  rights-of-way. 

The  ownership  of  the  land  remains  with  the  property 
owner  and  he  is  permitted  to  use  the  land  in  any  manner 
that  does  not  interfere  with  maintenance  by  the  utility  com- 
pany. 

Edges  Important 

"Game  is  a  phenomenon  of  edges.  It  occurs  where  the 
types  of  food  and  cover  which  it  needs  come  together,  i.e., 
where  their  edges  meet,"  according  to  Aldo  Leopold.  There 


are  miles  and  miles  of  edges  created  where  these  rights-of- 
way  cut  through  woodlands,  brush,  forests,  and  across  moun- 
tains and  swamps.  These  rights-of-way,  when  improved,  can 
be  very  productive  of  farm  game  such  as  the  bobwhite  quail 
and  cottontail  rabbit  and  for  forest  game  such  as  the  grouse, 
turkey  and  deer. 

As  vegetation  develops  an  area  becomes  successively  oc- 
cupied by  different  plant  communities.  These  plant  com- 
munities generally  progress  from  herbaceous  types  to  small 
shrubs  to  pines  to  hardwood  associations.  There  is  not  a 
definite  line  of  demarcation  between  these  communities  and 
a  community  may  contain  all  types. 

If  left  undisturbed  these  rights-of-way  will  pass  through 
several  plant  succession  stages  until  the  climax  vegetation 
of  the  site  is  achieved.  Utility  companies  exert  some  con- 
trol over  the  climax  vegetation  of  these  rights-of-way  by  one 
or  more  of  these  techniques:  handcutting,  bulldozing,  disk- 
ing, blanket  chemical  spraying  or  selective  basal  spraying. 

Improvement  Measures 

Some  experimental  work  has  been  accomplished  such  as 
controlled  burning,  mowing  and  seeding  of  pelleted  and 
unpelleted  seed  of  grasses  and  legumes  in  combination  with 
other  brush  control  measures  to  improve  rights-of-way  for 
wildlife. 

None  of  these  techniques  has  evolved  to  an  easy  short-cut 
method  of  providing  more  food  and  cover  on  rights-of-way. 
The  most  satisfactory  approach  is  still  thorough  land  pre- 
paration, using  the  farm  tractor  with  tillage  tool  after  the 
bulldozer  has  cleared  the  right-of-way,  followed  by  adequate 
liming  and  fertilizing  and  the  planting  of  adapted  grasses 
and  legumes. 

Along  some  REA  power  lines  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina 
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crews  are  clearing  trees  and  brush  with  bulldozers  and  are 
disking  the  right-of-way  to  destroy  roots  and  shrubby  vege- 
tation. For  interested  sportsmen  and  farmers  the  spade 
work  here  has  been  done.  There  remains  only  a  small  amount 
of  work  in  land  preparation  and  planting  to  convert  these 
rights-of-way  into  productive  game  areas. 

Conservation  Project 

The  planting  of  rights-of-way  for  wildlife  is  an  excellent 
conservation  project  for  community  groups  and  wildlife 
clubs.  The  results  achieved  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
work  of  a  few  widely  scattered  individuals.  The  pooling  of 
labor  and  farm  equipment  on  a  community-wide  effort  will 
make  possible  plantings  on  some  farms  that  would  otherwise 
go  unplanted,  will  reduce  the  unit  labor  cost  per  planting 
because  of  more  efficient  planting  teams  and  will  enable 
more  plantings  to  be  made  at  the  proper  season. 

The  benefits  of  a  community-wide  program  will  be  more 
apparent  and  readily  observed  than  the  efforts  of  a  few 
farmers  along  the  right-of-way. 

Plantings  for  quail  may  consist  of  1/8-acre  borders  (five 
rows  400  feet  long)  of  shrub  lespedeza  on  either  side  with 
the  intervening  space  seeded  in  fescue  grass  or  sericea  les- 
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pedeza.  One  well  established  planting  of  this  pattern  and  size, 
every  .2  mile  on  the  right-of-way,  will  provide  maximum 
development  for  the  bobwhite. 

The  space  between  plantings  can  be  seeded  to  fescue  or 
Ladino  clover  or  a  grass-clover  combination,  and  will  provide 
an  excellent  supply  of  high  quality  food  for  rabbits,  deer, 
turkey  and  grouse.  Such  plantings  will  also  furnish  nesting 
cover  for  wildlife,  retard  the  invasion  of  the  right-of-way 
by  trees  and  shrubs  and  will  constitute  a  firebreak  between 
woodlands. 

Unplanted  rights-of-way  frequently  erode  severely  and 
develop  gullies  before  native  vegetation  can  become  estab- 
lished. The  eroding  soil  particles  are  carried  down  the 
watershed  and  are  deposited  in  streams  and  farm  ponds, 
thus  reducing  the  fish-producing  capacities  of  these  areas. 
Plantings  on  newly  cleared  rights-of-way  will  provide  ground 
cover,  will  reduce  the  effects  of  runoff  water  and  will  aid 
greatly  in  the  control  of  soil  erosion.  By  preventing  soil  ero- 
sion these  plantings  help  to  conserve  the  valuable  topsoil 
and  also  prevent  the  siltation  of  streams  and  farm  ponds. 

For  wildlife  food  and  cover  plantings  to  be  successful  in 
producing  more  wildlife,  much  attention  and  work  must  be 
devoted  to  site  selection,  land  preparation,  fertilizing  and 
liming,  seeding  techniques  and  protection  from  grazing  and 
fire. 

Cooperative  Planning 

Two  examples  of  cooperative  planning  on  the  develop- 
ment of  rights-of-way  for  wildlife  are  illustrated  to  indicate 
the  possibilities  in  this  area. 

In  Alabama  a  cooperative  agreement  has  been  established 
between  a  natural  gas  corporation  and  cooperators  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts.  The  gas  corporation  has  agreed  to 
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A  Plea  For 
Cooperative 
Planning 


Rights-of-way  cross  steep  slopes  and  woodlands.  These  shaded 
strips  are  sapped  by  tree  roots  and  require  plant  materials 
adapted  to  these  conditions.  Treatment  consists  of  good  land 
preparation,  lime,  fertilizer,  proper  seeding  and  maintenance. 


The  goal  of  more  food  and  cover  during  critical  winter  months 
is  accomplished  by  planting  grasses  and  legumes.  The  result  is 
achieved  through  a  coordinated  plan  and  hard  work.  Illustrat- 
ed above  is  a  shrub  lespedeza  border  with  fescue  grass  below. 
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Unplanted  rights-of-way  soon  grow  up  in  shrub  and  tree 
species  which  hinder  maintenance  of  the  line.  The  "edge 
effect"  for  wildlife  is  gone,  potential  habitat  is  occupied  by 
undesirable  tree  species,  and  food  plants  are  crowded  out. 

pay  for  fertilizer,  lime  and  seed  for  78  miles  of  new  rights- 
of-way  with  the  SCD  cooperators  agreeing  to  apply  these 
materials. 

A  cooperative  program  exists  in  Maryland  between  the 
Potomac  Edison  Power  Company  and  the  Maryland  Game 
and  Inland  Fish  Commission.  This  program  involves  the 
seeding  of  rights-of-way  on  state-owned  forest  lands  by  the 
game  commission  where  these  rights-of-way  have  been  bull- 
dozed by  the  Power  Company. 

To  date  no  large  scale  cooperative  programs  have  been 
established  in  North  Carolina.  However,  much  work  in  the 
way  of  wildlife  development  can  be  accomplished  by  com- 
munity groups,  wildlife  clubs  and  interested  landowners.  Such 
groups  can  obtain  technical  assistance  from  the  wildlife 
biologist  assigned  to  their  respective  area.  Biologists  will 
furnish  advice  on  planning  projects,  planting  patterns,  use 
of  planting  materials,  land  preparation,  fertilizing  needs, 
planting  methods  and  maintenance.  In  addition  the  biologist 
will  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  those  materials  (shrub  les- 
pedeza,  sericea  lespedeza  and  annual  seed)  which  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  furnishes  free  of  charge. 


Newly-cleared  rights-of-way  are  subject  to  severe  erosion  and 
contribute  to  silting  of  streams  and  farm  ponds.  Valuable  and 
productive  topsoil  may  be  lost  and  gullies  created.  Rights-of- 
way  can  be  made  into  good  habitat  through  proper  treatment. 
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Like  any  proud  father,  Daddy  Coon  earns  the  love  and  affec- 
tion of  his  family  by  providing  them  with  food— here  a  bull- 
frog. Mother  is  thankful  because  for  weeks  her  babies  have 
had  nothing  but  milk.  At  four  months  they  will  be  weaned. 


RACCOON 

Through 
the  Year 


I  OR  sheer  adaptability  to  environment  and  new  sur- 
roundings, the  raccoon  has  few  equals  in  the  animal 
kingdom  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  in  every  one  of  the 
original  48  states.  But  its  reputation  does  not  stop  here. 
The  raccoon,  often  called  Br'er  Coon,  Mr.  Ringtail  or  just 
plain  coon,  is  much  better  known  for  its  sporting  quali- 
ties, its  knack  for  leading  the  hounds  along  a  tricky  trail, 
and  its  ability  to  outfight  most  any  dog  three  times  its 
weight.  It  is  also  a  valuable  furbearer. 

On  the  less  praiseworthy  side,  coons  have  a  shady 
reputation  for  some  of  their  deeds.  They  are  corn-snatch- 
ers,  peanut-grabbers,  egg-eaters,  serious  predators  of 
some  game  animals,  and  occasionally  chicken  thieves. 
Many  people  love  them  and  numerous  farmers  hate  them. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Br'er  Coon  washes  all  of 
his  food.  This  he  does  not  do.  Can  you  imagine  a  coon 
swiping  corn,  lugging  it  from  a  field,  and  washing  it  in 
a  stream? 

The  raccoon,  though  still  a  furbearer  of  economic  im- 
portance, has  seen  better  days.  During  the  1920's,  its 
pelts  sold  for  up  to  15  dollars.  But  during  the  depression 
years,  when  raccoon  coats  went  out  of  style,  prices 
dropped.  Last  winter  the  average  coon  pelt  had  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $1.65.  In  most  of  the  past  20  years,  how- 
ever, its  pelts  have  brought  less  than  one  dollar.  During 
this  period  populations  more  than  tripled.  The  peak 
harvest  was  in  the  1951-52  season  when  North  Carolina 
hunters  and  trappers  took  approximately  350,000  rac- 


by  Ken  Wilson 

Refuge  Supervisor 


Illustrated  by 
Wallace  Hughes 


Raccoons  eat  what  the  seasons  provide.  Mother  Coon 
knows  by  experience  that  summer  time  is  corn  time; 
so  for  nights  on  end  ifs  the  corn  field  where  she  takes 
her  young  ones.  Raccoons  eat  corn  at  any  time  but  like 
it  best  when  in  the  "milk"  stage.  In  areas  where  foods 
are  in  short  supply,  raccoons  may  destroy  much  corn. 
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coons.  A  lot  of  sport  for  a  lot  of  people. 

Raccoons  produce  one  litter  of  young  a  year.  Mating 
takes  place  during  the  first  warm  nights  in  late  January 
and  extends  into  March.  Following  a  gestation  period  of 
about  two  months,  the  young  are  born  blind  though  well- 
furred.  Litter  sizes  in  North  Carolina  usually  range  from 
two  to  six. 

Young  coons  at  birth  weigh  about  two  ounces  and  at 
two  months  of  age  weigh  approximately  two  pounds.  By 
early  summer  most  litters  have  left  the  nest.  At  this  time 
their  proud  mother  has  one  major  objective  in  mind- 
teach  them  how  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life.  If  a 
cornfield  is  nearby,  the  youngsters  get  a  lesson  in  select- 
ing, shucking,  and  eating  the  tenderest  ears.  They  learn 
fast  and  soon  are  doing  the  job  alone.  Ask  any  farmer. 

Mother  shows  her  offspring  how  to  catch  frogs,  cray- 
fish, insects,  mice,  and  other  foods.  In  coastal  marshes  the 
young  coons  are  taught  how  to  dig  into  muskrat  houses 
for  tender  tidbits,  that  is,  nestling  muskrats.  The  leaf  nests 
of  squirrels  often  harbor  young.  These  tender  babies 
make  good  eating,  too. 

August  finds  most  young  raccoons  weaned.  At  this  time 
they  have  their  permanent  teeth.  By  November  a  diet  of 
acorns,  persimmons,  and  other  favorite  foods  makes  the 


Br'er  Coon  enjoys  nothing  better  than  a  snooze  in  the  sun 
outside  his  home  on  a  warm  winter  day.  In  counties  east 
of  U.  S.  1,  where  they  may  be  lawfully  hunted  during 
daylight  hours,  many  a  drowsy  raccoon  has  been  taken. 


RACCOON 


Raccoons  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  state  fre- 
quently remain  in  their  nests  for  weeks  in  cold  weather 
while  their  coastal  cousins  living  in  a  warmer  climate 
seldom  "den  up"  for  more  than  four  days  at  a  time. 


■itional  October  15  open 
rheels  in  every  section 

if  the  hounds,  the  treed 
me  exciting  experiences. 


whole  family  fat  and  waddling.  The  youngsters  may 
weigh  six  pounds  or  more.  But  full  growth  will  not  be 
attained  until  they  are  about  two  years  old.  Most  young 
adults  weigh  approximately  10  pounds.  Mr.  E.  T.  Seton, 
naturalist  and  author,  considered  18  pounds  as  the  aver- 
age size  for  adult  raccoons  and  quotes  a  reliable  hunter 
who  bagged  a  49-pound  animal  in  Vermont  before  1900. 
But  the  northern  raccoon  is  a  much  larger  animal  than  its 
southern  cousin  and  it  is  doubtful  that  many  North  Caro- 
lina raccoons  exceed  18  pounds  in  weight. 

Br'er  Coon  has  relatively  few  enemies  other  than  man. 
Great-horned  owls  and  foxes  feed  on  the  young  but  are 
no  match  for  adults.  Wildcats  kill  a  few.  Feral  dogs  take 
an  unknown  toll  of  young. 

While  hunters  and  hounds  account  for  most  of  the 
raccoons  bagged,  trappers  also  harvest  many  thousands 
of  pelts  annually.  Coons  (they  may  not  be  trapped  in 
North  Carolina  west  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1)  are  easy  to 
trap.  Logs  in  swamps  make  good  sets.  Baited  dirt-hole 
and  cubby  sets  are  effective.  Curiosity  lures  are  also 
good.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  wrapping  tinfoil  on  the 
pan  of  the  trap.  Place  the  trap  in  shallow  water  frequent- 
ly hunted  by  coons.  This  set  is  especially  effective  because 
it  seldom  catches  anything  but  raccoons. 


Raccoons  in  tidal  marshes  are  very  destructive  to  nesting 
muskrat  populations.  Their  depredations  on  these  young 
have  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  muskrat  industry  in  Cur- 
rituck County.  Coons  also  destroy  squirrels  in  leaf  nests. 


Through  the  Year 


Crayfish  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  raccoon.  Practically  every 
unpolluted  watercourse  in  the  state  supports  this  crusta- 
cean in  good  numbers.  Frogs,  salamanders,  fish,  and  the 
larvae  of  insects  that  live  in  water  also  provida  food. 
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Hunting  Seasons  Close  February  16 

February  16  marks  the  closing  of  the  1962-1963  hunting  season  when  hunt- 
ing for  rabbits,  raccoons,  opossum,  quail,  grouse,  and  wild  turkeys  ends  at 
sundown.  Targets  remaining  for  Tarheel  hunters  after  that  deadline  are  legal 
game  on  commercial  shooting  preserves,  and  foxes  in  counties  where  local  law 
allows  foxes  to  be  taken  by  guns  when  the  season  is  closed  on  other  game.  Such 
species  as  groundhogs  and  crows  may  be  hunted  year-round. 

When  Does  Your  Subscription  Expire? 

When  your  subscription  to  Wildlife  expires  you  will  receive  a  notice  in 
time  to  renew  without  missing  an  issue.  Both  people  and  machinery  are  involved 
in  seeing  that  your  magazine  is  properly  addressed  and  mailed;  the  same  applies 
to  expiration  notices.  Your  address  label  should  read: 

YOUR  NAME 
YOUR  ADDRESS 

YOUR  POST  OFFICE  DATE 

"Date"  is  a  combination  of  numbers  such  as  "2-64,"  which,  if  your  label 
is  marked  2-64,  means  that  your  subscription  expires  with  the  February,  1964 
issue. 

Motorboat  Registration  Renewals 

The  boat  registration  section  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  reminds 
operators  of  boats  powered  by  machinery  of  more  than  ten  horsepower  that  1963 
certificates  of  registration  became  due  as  of  last  January  1.  Registration  re- 
newal notices  have  been  sent  to  all  owners  of  registered  boats,  and  purchasers 
of  new  boats  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  registration  law  are  reminded 
that  their  boats  must  be  registered  and  numbered  properly  before  they  may  be 
operated  legally  on  the  waters  of  the  state. 

Mountain  Trout  Ready  for  Stocking 

The  state's  designated  mountain  trout  waters  will  get  some  690,000  keeping- 
size  trout  this  year  with  initial  stocking  to  be  done  before  the  season  opens  and 
follow-up  stocking  as  the  season  progresses.  Of  the  fish  ready  for  stocking, 
state  hatcheries  produced  360,000  and  the  federal  hatchery  330,000.  About 
100,000  fingerlings  will  be  stocked  in  headwaters  next  September  after  the  sea- 
son closes. 
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Russian  Trawlers 

Threaten  N.  C.  Fisheries 


by  James  E.  Mays 

Virginian-Pilot  Outdoors  Writer 


I^HE  announcement  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  establish  a  fishing  port  in 
Cuba  to  serve  a  huge  Red  trawler  fleet 
may  be  bad  news  to  American  commer- 
cial and  sport  fishing  as  well  as  to  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments. 

It  indicates  Russian  exploitation  of 
fisheries  resources  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally thought  of  as  our  own. 

It  undoubtedly  means  Soviet  super- 
trawlers — far  superior  in  numbers  and 
modern  equipment  to  our  own  trawler 
fleet — soon  will  be  operating  just  off  the 
coasts  of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  and 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  Gulf 
states. 

It  may  mean  chaos  in  the  Caribbean, 
particularly  if  the  Soviet  fishing  effort  is 
expanded  to  include  the  taking  of  shrimp. 
This  is  regarded  among  government 
fisheries  experts  as  a  virtual  certainty. 
Cuban  tastes  lean  heavily  toward  shrimp 
and  Castro  is  expected  to  pressure  the 
Russians  to  enter  the  Caribbean  shrimp 
fishery  to  supply  the  domestic  Cuban 
market. 

The  announcement  may  also  mean 
Red  entry  into  the  tuna  fishery,  particu- 
larly on  the  newly  discovered  tuna 
grounds  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
along  the  edges  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
the  Western  Atlantic. 

Washington  officials  in  the  Bureau  of 
Commerical  Fisheries  speculated  late  last 
year  that  the  Cuban  trawler  base  would 
include  extensive  fish  processing  facili- 
ties. 

Until  now,  the  Russians  have  lacked 
processing  facilities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  led  them  to  construct 
huge  "factory  ships"  for  on-board  can- 
ning and  freezing  of  their  catches  on 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
winter  and  Georges  Bank  off  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast  in  summer. 

Each  factory  ship  serves  as  the  "moth- 
er" for  a  fleet  of  trawlers.  The  trawlers 
fill  their  holds  and  return  to  the  an- 
chored mother-ship  to  discharge  their 
fish  and  return  for  another  load.  The 
procedure  continues  for  weeks  and  some- 
times months  until  the  holds  of  the  fac- 
tory ship  are  filled,  then  the  factory  ship 
and  its  satellite  trawlers  return  to  Rus- 
sia with  millions  of  pounds  of  canned 
and  frozen  fish. 

Shore-based  processing  facilities  in 
Cuba,  say  American  fishing  officials, 


would  accomplish  both  a  reduction  in 
Soviet  operating  costs  and  an  expansion 
of  production. 

Already,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  largest  fishing  nation.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  animal  protein  consumed 
in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  is  in  the 
form  of  fish  products.  By  contrast, 
American  consumption  of  animal  pro- 
tein leans  heavily  toward  beef,  pork  and 
poultry. 

One  of  the  least  understood  aspects 
of  the  Cold  War  is  the  use  of  animal 
protein — desperately  short  in  Asian  and 
African  countries — as  a  weapon  against 
the  West.  The  Communists  have  already 
gained  inroads  in  some  underdeveloped 
nations  simply  by  sending  in  Soviet 
oceanographers  and  fisheries  technicians 
to  teach  native  fishermen  how  to  catch 
more  fish. 

Another  way  that  animal  protein  from 
the  sea  can  be.  used  as  a  Cold  War  weap- 
on is  by  direct  supply.  An  expansion  of 
Communist  effort  in  African  waters  and 
in  the  Western  Atlantic,  with  its  result- 
ing lower  production  costs,  may  mean 
the  Communists  will  be  able  to  tempt 
wavering  and  neutral  (but  hungry)  na- 
tions with  fish  protein  at  a  price  even  a 
poorly  paid  African  or  Asian  can  afford. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  Communists 
have  been  reaching  toward  this  goal, 
the  American  high-seas  fishing  fleet  has 
deteriorated  appallingly.  The  United 
States  is  no  longer  an  important  fishing 
nation.  After  World  War  II  the  tariffs 
on  fish  were  lowered  to  the  point  that 
American  fishermen  could  no  longer 
compete.  While  the  objective  here  was 
to  provide  a  U.  S.  market  for  fish  pro- 
duced by  our  allies — Japan,  for  exam- 
ple— it  also  resulted  in  economic  dis- 
aster to  the  American  high-seas  fishing 
industry.  Very  few  new  American  trawl- 
ers have  been  built  since  World  War  II, 
and  even  these  have  been  small  vessels 
with  nothing  to  compare  with  the  ad- 
vanced equipment  in  common  use  by 
Russia,  Japan,  West  Germany,  and  Can- 
ada. 


Since  it  appears  unlikely  that  animal 
protein  in  the  form  of  beef,  pork,  and 
poultry  can  ever  be  produced  cheaply 
enough  for  underdeveloped  nations  to 
afford  it,  the  United  States  may  ulti- 
mately have  cause  to  regret  its  failure 
to  maintain  its  status  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  high  seas. 

An  ominous  sign  is  the  sudden  in- 
terest of  the  Russian  fishing  fleet  in 
gill-netting  for  herring  on  Georges 
Bank.  Since  Russian  tastes  run  more  to 
groundfish  (cod,  haddock,  etc.)  than 
herring,  the  logical  interpretation  is  that 
the  herring  are  being  taken  for  distribu- 
tion in  herring-eating  nations. 

High  seas  fisheries  are  regulated  by 
international  fisheries  agreements.  These 
agreements  deal  with  the  conservation 
of  high  seas  fisheries  resources.  The  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  for  example, 
regulates  the  mesh  size  of  nets  that  may 
be  used  for  the  taking  of  cod  and  had- 
dock. Both  Russia  and  the  United  States 
are  signatories  to  this  agreement,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Russians 
are  unusually  cooperative  in  obeying 
it,  probably  because  it  is  clearly  in  their 
own  interests  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
fish  for  the  future. 

No  such  agreement  exists  in  the  case 
of  Caribbean  shrimp,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fisheries  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  and  Cuba  had  agreed 
to  the  terms  of  an  international  conven- 
tion on  shrimp  but  Castro  took  over  in 
Cuba  before  it  was  signed  and  the  Castro 
government  refused  to  sign  it. 

Thus,  if  the  Russians  decide  to  enter 
the  shrimp  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
real  trouble  may  lie  ahead  there.  The 
deadly  efficiency  of  Red  equipment  and 
methods  could  not  only  wreck  the 
American  shrimp  industry,  but  could 
also  threaten  the  shrimp  resource  itself. 

The  Russian  trawler  base  in  Cuba  is 
generally  viewed  as  having  an  overrid- 
ing military  purpose,  but  its  potential 
consequences  to  the  fisheries  are  also 
grave  and  far-reaching. 

N.  C.  News  Bureau 
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A  Report  on  the 

4-H  Wildlife 
Conference 

by  Jane  Wilson 

JUSTICE  COMMUNITY  4-H  CLUB 

J^OR  three  consecutive  years  it  has  been  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  represent  Franklin  County  as  one  of  its  delegates  to 
4-H  Wildlife  Conference.  Last  year,  for  the  second  time,  I 
submitted  a  long-time  record  (over  a  3  year  period)  on  my 
wildlife  project. 

When  I  got  to  Millstone  Sunday,  August  5,  I  was  pleasant- 
ly surprised  to  find  that  my  record  book  had  placed  third  in 
the  state  and  was  on  display  with  the  first  and  second  place 
records. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
wonderful  experiences  I  had  at  Millstone,  August  5-10. 

On  Sunday,  Pat  Hicks  (the  Warren  County  delegate),  Betsy 
May  and  I  traveled  by  bus  from  Louisburg  to  Rockingham, 
North  Carolina.  When  we  arrived  at  Rockingham,  Mr. 
Edward  West  met  us  at  the  station  and  took  us  to  the  camp. 
We  registered  and  just  had  time  to  find  our  cabin  and  get 
ready  for  supper.  After  a  delicious  supper,  we  assembled  into 
the  recreation  hall  for  assembly  and  square  dancing.  Mr. 
Hugh  Fields,  Wildlife  Specialist  with  the  N.  C.  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  at  N.  C.  State  College,  welcomed  us.  Later 
the  Millstone  Camp  staff  led  in  square  dancing. 

On  Monday  morning  we  were  awakened  at  6:45  to  clean 
our  cabin,  go  to  flag  ceremony  and  breakfast.  When  breakfast 
was  finished,  everyone  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  to  his 
or  her  group.  Then  we  went  to  morning  assembly  where  Mr. 
Fields  sent  us  to  our  classes. 

I  was  in  the  "Deer"  group  that  had  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation under  Mr.  Frank  Doggett.  This  was  a  very  interest- 
ing class — in  which  we  discussed  soil  erosion,  soil  formation, 
cover  crops  and  contour  farming.  There  are  five  factors  which 
determine  soil  formation:  material,  weather,  slope,  organic 
matter,  and  time.  Cover  crops  and  contour  farming,  we  were 
told,  work  hand  in  hand  because  cover  crops  and  contouring 
keep  soil  from  eroding.  The  contour  line  of  the  land  has  the 
same  elevations  and  the  same  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Doggett  said  that  we  should  never  take  organic 
matter  from  the  land  by  methods  such  as  burning  corn  stalks 
and  straw  because  they  put  minerals  back  into  land. 

Monday  afternoon  it  rained  so  we  didn't  get  to  see  the 
Forestry  Demonstration  that  was  scheduled  but  we  did  see 
some  slides  on  trees.  Mr.  Ross  Douglas,  Forestry  Manage- 
ment Specialist,  showed  the  slides  and  explained  the  dif- 
ference in  the  types  of  trees. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  enjoyed  boating,  canoeing  and 
swimming.  After  supper  we  were  shown  a  film  on  wildlife 
protection  and  two  of  the  wildlife  protectors  told  us  about 
their  very  interesting  jobs. 

The  rising  bell  wakened  us  at  6:45,  once  more  to  attend 
breakfast,  flag  ceremony  and  camp  duties.  Tuesday  morning 
I  went  to  the  class  on  "Hunter  Safety"  taught  by  Mr.  Bill 
Hamnett.  Mr.  Hamnett  is  an  Education  Representative  with 


the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  In  this  class  we 
were  taught  how  to  aim  and  fire  a  .22  rifle.  We  walked  down 
through  the  woods  around  the  camp  and  located  wooden 
birds  and  artificial  game  animals  then  walked  on  to  the  rifle 
range  to  shoot  at  targets. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  we  went  down  to  the  lake.  There 
we  saw  a  very  interesting  fishing  demonstration.  Mr.  Arthur 
Dickson,  Fishery  Management  Supervisor  with  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  gave  this  demonstration.  He  set  nets 
in  the  lake  then  pulled  them  up  to  estimate  the  number  of 
fish  there. 

Wednesday  morning,  all  camp  duties  were  done,  we  as- 
sembled to  special  classes.  I  went  to  the  class  on  "Plants" 
taught  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Nicely  of  State  College.  We  walked 
through  the  woods  and  discussed  names  and  species  of  plants 
and  trees. 

Wednesday  afternoon  everyone  climbed  into  big  trucks  to 
travel  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Area  and  fish  hatchery. 
All  the  wildlife  plants  and  seeds  for  bird  food  patches  are 
grown  on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Field 
trials  for  bird  dogs  are  also  held  on  this  area. 

On  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  our  stay  at  camp,  I  went  to 
the  class  on  Wildlife.  This  class  was  taught  by  Mr.  John  Bard- 
well,  District  Wildlife  Biologist  with  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  In  this  class  each  one  told  of  his  experiences 
with  his  wildlife  project.  We  also  discussed  animals  and  their 
habitat.  Our  class  took  a  trip  down  to  the  big  rocks  at  Mill- 
stone and  talked  about  the  parasites  we  saw  growing  on 
them. 

Each  morning  and  afternoon  we  enjoyed  swimming,  boat- 
ing or  canoeing  in  the  lake.  At  night  we  were  shown  films  and 
then  danced  until  time  for  vespers. 

On  one  special  morning  we  had  the  honor  of  hearing  Mr. 
L.  R.  Harrill,  State  4-H  Club  Leader,  tell  of  his  various 
experiences  at  one  of  the  first  wildlife  camps. 

I  was  chosen  to  participate  in  two  vesper  programs,  two 
flag  ceremonies  and  to  give  the  toast  to  the  counselors  at  the 
banquet. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  conference  very  much  and  hope  to  be 
a  junior  leader  next  year. 

I  urge  every  4-H'er  to  take  this  project.  It  is  a  most  re- 
warding one  in  many  ways — but  most  of  all  fill  out  your 
record  book  and  hand  it  in  to  your  4-H  leader. 


Duane  Raver 


Members  of  Wildlife  Commission's  Fish  Division  gave  a  dem- 
onstration of  how  fish  populations  are  determined  with  nets. 
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Wafer -fowl 

Area  Development 


by  Ray  Smith 

Wildlife  Biologist,  Soil  Conservation  Service 


Jack  Dermid 

A  flooded  milo  field,  pictured  above, 
makes  a  moderate-cost  feeding  and  hunt- 
ing  spot   for    various   kinds    of  ducks. 
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The  rain  hammered  on  the  windshield 
faster  than  the  wipers  could  remove  it 
and  the  wind  did  its  best  to  push  the 
car  off  the  road.  The  rain-blackened  ced- 
ars bowed  to  the  wind's  might  and  a 
shower  of  dull  red  oak  leaves  flew 
across  the  highway  as  if  the  devil  were 
after  them. 

This  was  the  storm's  last  assault  on 
the  December-bound  countryside,  be- 
cause the  rain  abated  to  a  gentle  fall  as 
I  neared  Albemarle.  Several  minutes 
later  it  stopped.  On  the  horizon  a  band 
of  clear  cold  scarlet  sky  appeared,  the 
leading  edge  of  a  cold  front  that  was 
moving  in.  As  the  rain  ceased,  the  ten- 
sion from  driving  lifted  and  my  mind 
wandered  to  the  reason  for  this  trip. 
"Hope  this  colder  weather  will  bring 
some  ducks  with  it,"  I  thought. 

The  strip  of  clear  sky  widened  as  I 
moved  on  and  the  scarlet  faded  to  dull 
orange,  then  a  bright  pink.  This  gave 
way  to  a  somber  yellow  band  that  fin- 
ally retreated  before  the  black  of  a  win- 
ter's night. 

As  I  drove  into  Concord,  the  light 
of  the  street  and  stores  seemed  to  have 
a  more  radiant  sparkle  in  the  rain- 
washed  air.  The  air  was  sharp  and  the 
temperature  was  falling  rapidly  as  I 
walked  to  the  hotel. 

"It  will  be  good  and  cold  in  the  morn- 
ing," the  clerk  at  the  desk  said  as  I 
checked  in  and  left  a  call  for  4:30  a.m. 
"I  hope  you're  right,"  I  said,  "and  I 
don't  care  how  cold  it  gets  as  long  as 
there  are  some  ducks  around."  The 
clerk  gave  me  a  queer  look  as  I  turned 
and  started  for  the  elevator.  He  had  a 
right  too,  I  guess.  Many  old  timers 
would  look  at  you  in  an  odd  manner 
if  you  told  them  you  were  headed  for 


the  Piedmont  to  hunt  ducks.  However, 
the  ducks  are  there,  not  in  the  numbers 
that  one  would  expect  to  find  at  Curri- 
tuck or  Mattamuskeet,  but  a  fair  num- 
ber of  black  ducks,  mallards,  wood 
ducks,  teals  and  widgeons  pass  through 
the  Piedmont  every  fall  and  winter.  Most 
of  these  birds  pass  on  through  because 
there  isn't  enough  food  to  keep  them 
around,  but  a  few  stay  on,  especially 
if  they  find  a  good  place  to  rest  and 
good  feeding  conditions — but  more 
about  that  later. 

The  jangling  of  the  phone  startled  me 
to  life  and  after  a  little  sleepy  groping, 
1  found  the  receiver.  Thanking  the  desk 
clerk  and  cussing  myself  for  ever  want- 
ing to  get  out  of  bed  at  such  an  un- 
godly hour,  I  hung  up  and  turned  on 
the  light.  Dressing  was  accomplished 
with  little  loss  of  time  and  when  I  left 
the  hotel,  the  wool  underwear  I  had 
put  on  felt  quite  comfortable. 

As  I  drove  up  Paul's  driveway,  I  could 
see  that  kitchen  lights  were  on  and 
people  were  up  and  stirring.  "Nig," 
Paul's  big  black  Labrador,  greeted  me 
on  the  back  porch  with  a  few  question- 
ing barks,  then  a  sniff  or  two  which 
satisfied  him  that  I  was  a  hunter  and 
therefore  suitable  to  let  pass. 

Paul  ushered  me  into  the  kitchen 
that  was  redolent  with  the  smell  of  cof- 
fee, country  ham  and  biscuits.  After 
introducing  me  to  the  two  other  guests 
who  were  to  hunt  with  us  that  morning, 
we  were  called  to  breakfast.  And  what 
a  breakfast!  Eggs,  grits,  redeye  gravy, 
country  ham  and  coffee.  The  ancient 
Greeks  may  have  said  the  gods  lived 
on  ambrosia,  but  I  am  sure  food  such 
as  this  frequently  appeared  on  their 
menu.  During  the  meal  Paul  told  us 
that  a  flight  of  mallards  had  arrived 
and  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
birds  on  this  land. 

After  room  was  found  for  that  third 
cup  of  coffee,  we  left  the  table  and 
started  dressing  for  the  hunt.  "Nig" 
went  wild  when  he  saw  us  come  out 
and  pick  up  our  guns.  His  tail,  near- 
lethal  weapon  that  it  is,  hammered  a 
joyful  greeting  on  our  unprotected  shins 
as  we  crowded  around  the  pickup.  Why 
God  put  such  a  muscular  tail  on  the 
Labrador  is  still  a  mystery  to  me. 
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Paul's  farm  manager  drove  us  across 
the  frost-whitened  pastures  and  we  park- 
ed by  the  hay  shed  above  the  duck 
field.  As  quietly  as  we  could,  we  got 
out  and  started  down  to  find  suitable 
blinds.  Our  efforts  were  wasted,  because 
we  were  no  more  than  half-way  across 
the  frosted  pasture  when,  with  a  roar 
of  wings,  40  or  50  ducks  got  up  from 
the  water.  We  abandoned  all  caution 
and  stationed  ourselves  around  the  duck 
field  as  quickly  as  we  could  and  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  legal  shooting  hour. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  due 
here  on  just  what  a  "duck  field"  is.  All 
that  is  needed  for  a  duck  field  is  a  fairly 
level  piece  of  land  that  will  hold  water, 
and  an  adequate  water  supply  nearby, 
all  located  near  a  source  of  ducks.  This 
source  can  be  a  lake,  river,  or  large 
stream.  Ducks  usually  travel  south  on 
our  major  rivers,  then  branch  off  on 
larger  streams  and  lakes.  Sometimes 
they  spend  most  of  the  winter  on  these 
bodies  of  water,  especially  if  a  supply 
of  choice  food  is  nearby. 

The  site  selected  for  a  duck  field  need 
not  be  well-drained,  but  should  be  cap- 
able of  drainage  so  that  the  selected 
crops  can  be  planted.  After  the  drainage 
is  accomplished,  a  low  dike  should  be 
constructed.  This  need  not  be  high — 
two  to  four  feet  is  usually  satisfactory. 


A  water-control  structure  of  some  type 
should  be  included  to  regulate  the  depth 
of  the  water  during  flooding. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
crop  to  plant  should  be  considered.  This 
is  where  the  degree  of  drainage  becomes 
important.  If  the  land  can't  be  drained 
much  below  the  surface  and  is  too  soft 
to  support  farm  equipment,  smartweed 
should  be  grown.  This  plant  frequently 
grows  abundantly  in  low  areas  and  the 
removal  of  competing  vegetation  by 
burning  will  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  smartweed  plants.  If  the  ground  can 
be  broken  lightly  it  will  further  stimu- 
late the  seed  which  is  lying  dormant 
in  the  soil  to  germinate.  If  this  doesn't 
do  the  job,  smartweed  seed  can  be 
bought  or  gathered  and  scattered  over 
the  area.  If  the  seed  can  be  purchased, 
20-30  pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient.  If 
it  can't  be  obtained,  use  as  much  as 
can  be  collected  locally.  The  smart- 
weed  plants  can  also  be  dug  up  and  re- 
planted in  the  field;  24  or  36  plants  per 
acre  will  be  adequate.  Seeding  should 
be  done  in  the  early  spring,  while  plant- 
ing of  rootstock  or  plants  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  they  are  available. 

Another  plant  that  can  be  used  is 
Japanese  millet.  The  plant  can  stand 
"wet  feet,"  and  after  it  is  a  few  inches 
high,  can  tolerate  some  flooding  with- 


Pictured  above  is  a  typical  flooded  Pied- 
mont duck  field.  It  was  first  planted 
with  corn;  later  the  middle  was  sown  in 


SCS  Photo  by  John  S.  Smith 

browntop  millet.  Notice  that  a  landing 
strip  down  the  middle  is  provided  for 
waterfowl  and  that  the  water  is  shallow. 


out  harm.  The  ground  should  be  broken 
for  the  best  results,  but  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  burn  the  area  and  broadcast 
the  seed.  A  fair  to  good  crop  can  be 
achieved  in  this  manner.  Fertilization 
with  500  pounds  of  any  grass  type  fer- 
tilizer, such  as  5-10-10  or  similar  analy- 
sis will  greatly  improve  the  growth  and 
seed  crop.  Plantings  should  be  made  in 
July.  Japanese  millet  has  one  distinct  ad- 
vantage— usually  it  produces  fairly  good 
volunteer  crops  the  following  year. 

When  the  area  to  be  planted  can  be 
drained  to  the  point  where  the  water 
table  is  four  to  five  inches  below  the 
surface,  browntop  millet  can  be  grown. 
This  plant  is  becoming  increasingly  pop- 
ular in  North  Carolina  as  a  summer  hay 
crop  and  the  seed  shouldn't  be  difficult 
to  obtain.  A  well-prepared  seed  bed  pro- 
duces the  best  results  and  fertilization 
rates  mentioned  for  the  Japanese  millet 
should  be  used.  The  seed  can  be  drilled 
or  broadcasted,  but  should  be  worked 
into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one-half 
to  one  inch. 

Broadcast  planting  requires  20  pounds 
to  an  acre  whereas  drilling  only  takes 
eight  pounds  per  acre.  The  seed  should 
be  in  the  ground  by  the  first  to  mid- 
July  or  the  yields  will  be  reduced. 

Corn  can  also  be  established  in  duck 
fields  and  should  be  planted  where  the 
water  table  is  one  foot  or  more  below 
the  surface.  It  can  be  planted  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  you  were  planting 
a  regular  crop.  Fertilizer,  at  the  recom- 
mended rates  and  analysis,  should  be 
applied.  When  planting  corn,  leave  a 
"landing  strip"  in  the  field  so  the  ducks 
can  alight  without  difficulty.  Another 
pattern  that  can  be  used  is  planting 
every  third  or  fourth  row  of  corn,  then 
during  July  seed  browntop  millet  in  the 
middles.  This  is  a  very  effective  method 
and  provides  the  necessary  landing  strip. 

One  point  about  browntop  millet  and 
corn  should  be  mentioned — have  the 
drainage  system  adequate  to  carry  off 
flood  waters  from  a  rain  within  36 
hours,  or  the  crop  will  be  drowned. 

These  four  plants  mentioned  were  se- 
lected for  three  good  reasons:  they  cover 
a  wide  range  of  drainage,  they  are  choice 
duck  foods,  and  they  all  have  excellent 
keeping  qualities  during  submergence. 

During  the  last  week  in  October  or 
the  first  week  of  November  the  field 
should  be  flooded  with  from  two  to  fif- 
teen inches  of  water.  A  six  to  eight  inch 
depth  is  ideal.  Any  areas  flooded  beyond 
15  inches  will  not  be  used  because  the 
dabbling  ducks  (mallards,  blacks,  wood- 
ies,  teals,  etc.)  cannot  feed  in  water 
beyond  that  depth.  If  the  slope  of  the 
land  is  such  that  the  entire  field  can't 
be  flooded  without  exceeding  this  15- 
inch  limit  it  may  be  flooded  in  six  to 
eight  stages.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  the  flash  boards  in 
the  water  control  structure.  The  land- 
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SCS  Photo  by  John  S.  Smith 

This  is  a  duck  field  in  the  grip  of  win-  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  insert 
ter.  It  is  supplied  by  water  from  a  farm  shows  two  mallards  hastily  leaving  the 
pond  just  beyond  the  dam  which  is  seen     field   just   as   the   photographer  arrives. 


owners  should  hold  the  water  on  the  field 
after  the  hunting  season  so  that  the 
birds  will  have  something  to  eat  as  long 
as  they  remain  with  us. 

Water  for  flooding  is  vital.  Be  sure  a 
sufficient  amount  is  on  hand.  An  ideal 
location  for  a  duck  field  is  below  a  farm 
pond  or  lake.  If  not,  the  water  can  be 
pumped  from  a  nearby  river  or  stream. 
Don't  count  on  rains.  Remember,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
very  dry  Octobers  and  Novembers.  If 
the  field  isn't  flooded  the  ducks  will  not 
be  able  to  use  it. 

Some  people  may  question  the  legality 
of  this  practice,  but  it  is  perfectly  legal, 
provided  that  the  seed  is  not  scattered 
by  other  than  natural  means  or  the 
plants  mowed  or  knocked  down.  They 
must  be  left  standing  and  not  disturbed 
in  any  way.  Never  fear,  the  ducks  will 
get  the  seed.  This  is  a  federal  migratory 
regulation  and  violators  are  subjected 
to  specified  penalties. 

There  are  two  other  ways  of  provid- 
ing food  for  ducks,  but  they  are  re- 
stricted to  topography  and  location.  A 
flat  bottomland  containing  oaks,  beech, 
ash  or  hornbeam  can  be  diked  for 
flooding  during  November  so  that  the 
ducks  can  get  to  the  mast  crop  of  these 
trees.  The  same  water  depth  used  in 
the  duck  fields  should  be  employed  here. 

In  the  coastal  region  where  salt  marsh 
is  present,  an  area  can  be  impounded 
and  the  vegetation  within  the  dike  de- 
stroyed by  burning  or  deep  flooding. 
Then  it  should  be  flooded  with  brackish 


water  within  the  salinity  range  of  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  parts  per  million.  In 
most  cases  the  area  will  have  to  be  flood- 
ed by  pumping.  Generally  widgeon  grass, 
another  choice  food  of  ducks,  will  nat- 
urally appear,  but  to  assure  and  hasten 
this  process,  a  nearby  native  stand  of 
this  food  should  be  visited  and  several 
bushels  collected  during  June  or  July 
and  scattered  over  the  impoundment. 

For  more  details  on  the  construction 
and  management  of  duck  fields,  wood- 
land duck  ponds  or  widgeon  grass  im- 
poundments consult  your  local  Soil  Con- 
servation Work  Unit  Conservationist,  a 
representative  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  or  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
USDA  has  an  excellent  bulletin,  Farm- 
er Bulletin  No.  2144,  Managing  Farm 
Fields,  Wetlands  and  Water  for  Wild 
Ducks  in  the  South,  available  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  that  describes 
practices  in  detail. 

Paul,  being  a  cooperator  with  the 
Cabarrus  County  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, had  his  duck  field  included  as  part 
of  his  soil  and  water  conservation  farm 
plan,  and  had  all  the  designing  done  by 
Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel.  His 
field  was  located  directly  below  his  farm 
pond,  so  he  had  an  assured  water  supply 
which  was  fed  by  gravity. 

Shortly  before  the  legal  shooting  hour 
arrived,  a  pair  of  black  ducks  landed  in 
the  center  of  the  duck  field.  They  started 
feeding  immediately,  and  could  occasion- 
ally be  seen  through  the  corn  stalks 


"tipping  up."  One  minute  before  we 
could  legally  shoot,  six  more  blacks  flew 
in  from  the  pond  above  the  field.  Paul, 
directly  across  the  duck  field  from  me, 
stood  up  at  the  appointed  hour  and  threw 
a  large  stone  at  the  last  six  that  landed. 
When  they  jumped  and  headed  away, 
two  folded  as  they  passed  over  the  edge 
of  the  field.  A  third  one  went  into  a  long 
glide  into  the  pasture,  bouncing  twice 
after  he  hit. 

As  Nig  picked  up  the  ducks,  a  pair  of 
mallards  from  out  of  nowhere  landed  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  field.  They  were 
flushed  by  one  of  the  other  two  guests 
and  collected  after  several  shots. 

So  far  the  barrel  of  my  automatic  re- 
mained clean  and  unmarred  by  burnt 
powder,  since  all  the  ducks  had  left  the 
field  via  the  other  side  and  lower  end. 
It  was  soon  tarnished,  however,  when 
five  mallards  and  two  blacks  circled  the 
field.  They  made  a  beautiful  picture  as 
the  morning  sun  glinted  from  the  green 
of  the  mallard  drakes'  heads  and  white 
of  the  blacks'  underwings,  as  they  bank- 
ed over  the  pond.  Coming  down  my  side 
of  the  field  they  dropped  low  and  start- 
ed scaling  in.  I  took  them  as  they  passed 
overhead.  My  first  shot  collapsed  a  big 
mallard  drake.  The  second  took  feathers 
out  of  a  blackduck  and  the  third  put  him 
into  a  steep  frantic  climb  in  which  he 
died.  He  tumbled  down  head  over  tail, 
landing  about  six  feet  away.  The  rest 
flared  and  disappeared  over  the  trees 
west  of  the  pond.  The  drake  mallard  was 
just  below  me  in  the  field  and  Nig  soon 
found  him. 

The  long  wait  that  followed  this  flurry 
was  suddenly  broken  by  eight  green- 
wing  teals.  They  came  in  low  over  the 
pasture,  catching  us  all  by  surprise.  I 
think  ten  shots  were  fired,  but  the  teal 
chose  to  ignore  our  invitation  and  zoom- 
ed away  in  typical  teal  manner.  A  good 
laugh  was  had  by  all,  except  Nig;  he 
didn't  take  such  nonsense  too  lightly. 

Paul  only  hunts  his  field  one  day  a 
week  and  quits  by  ten  a.m.  so  as  not  to 
"burn"  the  ducks  out.  He  told  us  after 
the  teal  incident  that  twenty  minutes  re- 
mained before  we  had  to  quit. 

As  if  in  response  to  his  speech,  three 
mallards  came  in  high,  circled  and  then 
dropped  in.  Being  on  my  side  of  the 
field,  it  became  my  duty  to  flush  them. 
I  was  just  about  to  stand  up  when  I  heard 
wings  "whispering"  overhead.  I  froze  and 
rolled  my  eyes  upward.  To  my  surprise 
15  or  20  ducks  were  scaling  in.  They 
circled  the  lower  end  of  the  field,  where 
Paul's  guests  filled  their  limits  with  some 
excellent  shooting. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  pickup,  the 
sun  was  warm  and  bright,  hardly  a  day 
one  would  expect  ducks  to  fly.  But  here 
we  were  with  our  limit  of  ducks  at  10:15 
in  the  morning;  which  just  proves  man- 
aging for  ducks  does  pay  off. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Our  January  issue,  devoted  to 
the  Biennial  Report,  left  no  room 
for  "Crackshots  and  Backlashes" 
(except  those  creeping  in  inad- 
vertantly). To  give  more  space  to 
the  wonderful  people  who  write  to 
us  we  are  skipping  the  editorial 
and  letting  them  have  their  say. 
DEAR  SIRS:  I  agree  with  your  stand  on 
the  registration  of  firearms,  and  also  the 
article  from  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

To  require  citizens  in  a  free  country  to 
register  their  weapons  is  sucidal,  and 
borders  on  insanity.  France  had  such  a 
law  before  the  second  World  War.  The 
Nazis  grabbed  the  records  and  the 
weapons.  This  made  resistance  impos- 
sible. 

It  was  firearms  control  law  that  enabled 
Communist  to  disarm  Czechoslovok  Pa- 
triots and  make  them  helpless. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion states  in  full:  "A  well  regulated 
militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infring- 
ed," Americans  should  oppose  this  un- 
constitutional action.  ERNEST  BOONE, 
BURLINGTON. 

Toste  Test 

DEAR  SIRS:  Regarding  the  re -seeding 
soybean  issue,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  soybeans  were  not  good  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  birds.  What  I  meant  was  that 
this  food  impairs  the  flavor  of  birds  that 
feed  on  it  continuously.  I  do  not  believe 
quail  care  for  soybeans  when  other  foods 
are  available. 

I  hunted  ducks  and  geese  when  bait- 
ing was  legal  and  used  soybeans  for  a 
time,  but  when  the  game  became  un- 
palatable I  changed  to  corn  and  wheat. 

As  late  as  the  1961-62  season,  I  killed 
geese  that  were  unpalatable.  Their  giz- 
zards were  full  of  soybeans  when  I  dressed 
them.  Of  course,  I  separated  those  from 
other  geese  that  had  corn  and  aquatic 
grass  filled  gizzards. 

There  are  two  game  farms  in  this  area 
that  I  have  visited.  One  of  them  has  soy- 
beans for  feed,  the  other  has  millet,  etc. 


The  difference  in  flavor  is  obvious,  in- 
cluding mallard. 

I  still  say  let's  find  some  re-seeding 
corn  and  wheat.  How  about  bicolor  les- 
pedeza?  I  have  had  good  results  with  this 
for  quail.  W.  A.  HAMPTON,  WOOD- 
BRIDGE,  VIRGINIA. 

Misfire! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  you  for  your 
very  excellent  magazine.  I  have  seen  no 
other  publication  of  its  type  that  is  com- 
parable in  quality.  However,  may  I  call 
your  attention  to  an  error  in  the  October 
issue. 

On  the  back  of  the  cover  entitled  "Tra- 
jectory" there  appeared  a  chart  purported 
to  indicate  the  drop  of  a  bullet  of  various 
rifle  calibers. 

The  indicated  figures  appear  to  be  mid- 
range  trajectories  instead  of  drop.  For  in- 
stance, the  midrange  trajectory  of  a  .30-06, 
180  grain  bullet  at  200  yards  is  2.9  inches 
whereas  the  drop  at  200  yards  if  "zeroed" 
at  100  yards  is  5.2  inches  using  the  "Silver- 
tip"  180  grain  bullet. 

Probably  you  have  discovered  this  error 
by  now.  Again  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  your  magazine  and  look 
forward  to  receiving  it  each  month.  HO- 
WARD A.  SMITH,  CHARLOTTE. 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  just  finished  reading  your 
excellent  little  October  issue,  and  about 
the  only  fault  I  can  find  with  it  is  the 
confusion  of  trajectory  and  bullet  drop  as 
shown  on  the  chart  on  the  back  cover. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  just  a  fault 
finding,  it  is  meant  to  correct  an  often 
mistaken  idea. 

I  will  use  the  270  load  as  an  example,  it 
happens  to  be  my  favorite.  The  chart 
shows  the  bullet  drop  at  300  yards  to  be 
5.3  inches;  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the 
mid-range  trajectory  of  this  load,  in  the 
130  grain  bullet.  In  other  words  if  the 
rifle  is  zeroed  to  place  the  bullet  on  the 
mark  at  300  yards,  the  bullet  will  rise 
about  5.3  inches  above  this  line  at  mid- 
range.  However,  if  the  rifle  is  held  on  an 
absolutely  flat  plane,  the  bullet  will  drop 
about  16  inches  below  this  line  at  a  point 
300  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle. 


This  would  make  quite  a  bit  of  difference 
in  shooting  at  an  animal  smaller  than  an 
elephant  and  even  though  I  am  partial  to 
270,  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  300  yard 
elephant  gun.  J.  C.  BAUGH,  CHAR- 
LOTTE. 

Coypu  Keep  Out! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  have  just  read  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Brock  Jr.'s  interest  in  establishing  a  nutria 
ranch  as  expressed  in  the  October  issue  of 
Wildlife.  I  personally  believe  that  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  dis- 
courage such  a  venture. 

I  am  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  have 
seen  the  irreparable  damage  which  the 
nutria  have  done  in  destroying  thousands 
of  acres  of  once  prime  muskrat  marshes. 
These  marches  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  nutria  eating  the  roots  of  the  marsh 
grass,  thereby  killing  it.  Many  trappers 
who  once  made  a  living  by  trapping 
muskrat  can  no  longer  do  so.  They  can 
very  easily  trap  as  many  nutria  as  they 
wish;  but  this  is  not  profitable  because  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  in  skinning  the 
animal  and  preparing  the  pelt.  The  chief 
market  for  the  nutria  has  been  to  firms 
who  use  the  meat  to  make  dog  food.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  persuade  people 
to  eat  this  animal.  It  has  been  featured  at 
some  political  rally  barbecues  but  with 
little  success. 

As  you  probably  know,  this  animal  was 
originally  introduced  into  this  country  in 
Louisiana.  During  a  hurricane  some  of 
the  pens  for  domesticated  nutria  were  de- 
stroyed allowing  them  to  escape.  The 
population  is  now  huge.  During  a  short 
excursion  into  the  marsh  you  may  see 
dozens.  Louisiana  has  considered  offering 
a  bounty  on  these  varmints  but  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive 
due  to  the  large  numbers  and  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  killed. 

Not  only  have  these  animals  destroyed 
many  acres  of  marsh  land;  they  have 
also  destroyed  a  number  of  earth  dams 
by  burrowing  into  them  causing  a  failure. 
Texas  introduced  them  to  destroy  un- 
desirable vegetation  in  their  lakes.  They 
did,  and  the  lakes  too  in  several  instances. 
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WHEREAS,  The  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion was  created  one  and  one-half 
decades  ago  by  the  1947  General 
Assembly,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence and  support  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  and, 

WHEREAS,  Over  the  interven- 
ing years  there  has  been  com- 
mendable cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Wild- 
life Federation  and  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  and, 

WHEREAS,  The  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  establish- 
ed regulations  on  hunting  and 
fishing  that  are  reasonable,  under- 
standable and  enforceable,  and, 

WHEREAS,  The  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  enforced 
fairly  and  impartially  its  establish- 
ed regulations  and  the  laws  of  the 
State  pertaining  to  the  taking  of 
fish  and  game  and  has  at  the  same 
time  greatly  improved  the  organi- 
zation, efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  its  wildlife  protection  program, 
and, 

WHEREAS,  The  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  kept  the 
people  of  this  State  informed  of 
the  need  for  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  and  other  natural  resour- 
ces, secured  active  public  support 


and  participation  in  wildlife  and 
other  resource  conservation  activi- 
ties, and  described  through 
various  media  the  progress  being 
made  in  these  activities,  and, 

WHEREAS,  Through  practical 
and  diligent  research  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  has  gained 
information  with  regard  to  various 
species  of  fish  and  game  in  relation 
to  their  environment  and  has 
transferred  this  information  into 
practical  application,  and, 

WHEREAS,  Over  the  years  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  carried  on  an  effective,  ad- 
ministratively uninterrupted, 
sound  and  productive  program  of 
fish  and  game  management  that 
has  gained  for  North  Carolina  an 
international  reputation  for  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  resource  con- 
servation, 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT 
RESOLVED,  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation  at  its 
eighteenth  annual  convention  in 
Durham  this  twentieth  day  of 
October,  1962,  that  it  highly  com- 
mends the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  its  members  and  its 
staff,  for  outstanding  performance 
in  the  conservation  of  North  Caro- 
lina's wildlife  resources. 


Let's  keep  these  pests  out  of  North  Caro- 
lina. AUBREY  C.  SANDERS,  JR.  CARY. 
Snake  Story 

DEAR  SIRS:  From  a  technical  viewpoint 
I  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  name 
given  to  the  snake  pictured  on  Page  23 
of  the  September  Wildlife.  I  have  hunted 
and  killed  this  type  snake  for  the  past  15 
years  and  have  yet  to  find  one,  regardless 
of  age,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
true  copperhead.  This  upland  moccasin 
is  in  a  class  all  its  own.  The  true  copper- 
head rarely  is  found  thicker  than  a  man's 
little  finger,  is  of  brown  casting  with  its 
head  as  shiny  as  a  "brand-new"  copper 
penny — hence  the  name,  copperhead.  As 
a  native  Pennsylvanian,  I  have  never  seen 
the  upland  moccasin  as  found  here  in 
that  section  of  the  country;  likewise  I  have 
not  found  the  true  copperhead  in  this 
section.  I  grant  you  that  they  probably  are 
cousins  but  not  brothers  or  sisters.  This 
distinction  must  be  made,  since  side  by 
side,  they  definitely  are  two  different  type 
snakes.  FRED  R.  KLENNER,  M.  D., 
REIDSVILLE. 

We  appreciate  very  much  these 
interesting  comments  on  the  cop- 
perhead in  our  September  issue. 
Roger  Contant's  "Field  Guide  to 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians"  lists 
three  species  of  copperhead:  the 
Northern,  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
Agkistrodon  contortrix  mokeson; 
Southern,  native  to  North  Caro- 
lina, Agkistrodon  contortrix  con- 
tortrix, and  Broadbanded,  native 
to  the  Southwest,  Agkistrodon 
contortrix  laticinctus.  The  terms 
highland  or  upland  moccasin  are 
colloquial  names. 

This  guide  is  published  by  the 
"Houghton  Mifflin  Company," 
Boston. — Ed. 


Walton  Gooden  receives  award  as  N.  C. 
Protector  of  the  Year  from  Walter  Gresh 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  A- 
ward  was  made  at  annual  conference  of 
the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and    Fish    Commissioners    last  October. 


Falconry 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  are  any  laws  in  North  Carolina 
about  hunting  fowl  with  falcons.  I  saw  a 
boy  in  a  program  on  television  that  hunt- 
ed pheasants  with  one.  Is  it  legal  in  our 
state?  If  so,  is  it  a  very  popular  sport? 
If  it  is  not  legal  in  North  Carolina  is  it 
in  any  other  states?  Are  falcons  hard  to 
train  for  falconry?  Are  there  any  clubs  of 
falconry  in  this  state? 

I  read  your  magazine  every  month.  I 
especially  like  the  covers  and  other  pic- 
tures. DOUGLAS  BRIDGES,  CASAR. 

North  Carolina  law  is  specific 
in  the  manner  in  which  game  may 
be  taken,  listing  only  methods 
that  are  lawful,  and  by  implica- 
tion, making  other  methods  un- 
lawful. Since  falcons  are  not  speci- 
fied as  a  legal  means  of  taking 
game,  they  would  be  ruled  an  un- 
lawful device. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no 
falconry  clubs  in  the  state.  Ask 
your  school  librarian  to  refer  you 
to  a  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  sport  hunt- 
ing, a  fascinating  subject,  and  an 
art  well  worth  reviving. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Harold  E.  Norton 


The  Clay  County  wildlife  pro- 
tector, Harold  E.  Norton,  was 
born  in  Cullowhee,  North  Carolina 
on  December  11,  1933,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Cullowhee  High 
School.  Prior  to  employment  with 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, he  served  three  years  with 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  during  the 
Korean  conflict  and  attended 
Western  Carolina  College  for  two 
years. 

Norton  completed  the  1957  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for  wild- 


Open  Invitation 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  answer  to  the  article  in 
the  October  issue  of  Wildlife  about  deer 
stand,  I  don't  agree  with  you  on  passing 
a  law  that  will  prohibit  the  running  of 
deer  with  dogs. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  invite  O.  F. 
Wells  of  New  Bern  and  A.  H.  Bowers  of 
Cherry  Point  to  come  and  deer  hunt  with 
me,  and  teach  me  how  to  hunt  deer  with- 
out dogs,  because  it's  very  expensive  to 
raise  deer  dogs.  EARL  VENTERS, 
GRIMESLAND. 

La  Rue  Morgue — One  Way  Only 

DEAR  MR.  ABEYOUNIS:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  October  21  in  which  you 
express  concern  over  the  suffering  in- 
duced by  an  arrow  wound  in  a  deer.  Your 
letter  raises  several  interesting  points  on 
which  I  will  attempt  to  comment  briefly. 

Hunting  of  any  sort  involves  killing  of 
animals.  Method  of  killing  is  really  not 
very  important  since  death  by  gun  is  really 
not  much  different  from  death  by  bow 
and  arrow.  We  frequently  get  reports  of 
unrecovered  gun-wounded  animals  which 
are  subsequently  found  dead. 

Killing  is  of  course  an  integral  part  of 
the  balance  of  nature.  All  wild  animals 
die  and  most  of  them  die  a  violent  death 


life  protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill  and 
was  employed  as  wildlife  protec- 
tor in  Cabarrus  County  in  1958. 
He  transferred  to  Clay  County  on 
January  1,  1959.  Since  his  initial 
employment,  Norton  has  attended 
four  in-service  training  schools. 

Norton  is  married  to  the  former 
Mamie  Moody  of  Glenville,  North 
Carolina,  and  they  have  two 
daughters.  The  Norton's  reside  at 
Hayesville,  North  Carolina. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  OCTOBER 


HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    23,100 

Total  prosecutions    590 

Total  convictions    563 

Total  cases  not  guilty    14 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  7 

Total  cases  dismissed    6 

Total  fines  collected   $3,609.35 

Total  costs  collected   $3,926.70 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    448 

Total  prosecutions    34 

Total  convictions    34 

Total  cases  not  guilty    0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  0 
Total  fines  coUected  $180.00 
Total  costs  collected   $287.15 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of 
the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


at  the  "hands"  of  some  other  animal.  If 
man  were  not  on  the  scene  to  do  the 
killing  it  would  be  done  by  wolves  or 
wildcats.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  type 
of  death  is  more  humane  than  death 
caused  by  man,  but  the  end  result  is  the 
same. 

As  humanity  becomes  more  civilized, 
killing  becomes  more  repugnant  to  man. 
But  nature  and  wild  animals  are  not  gov- 
erned by  idealized  concepts  of  human 
social  behavior.  When  considered  from 
this  viewpoint,  it  would  appear  that  in 
addition  to  the  healthy  outdoor  recrea- 
tion it  provides,  hunting  provides  an  ad- 
ditional benefit  in  reorienting  overly  civi- 
lized attitudes  in  regard  to  survival — 
whether  of  the  individual  or  of  nations. 
The  strong  survive,  and  hunting  helps  to 
keep  us  strong.  FRANK  B.  BARICK, 
CHIEF,  GAME  DIVISION. 

Dig  that  Crazy  Cat! 

DEAR  SIRS:  On  the  back  of  your  June 
1962  issue,  there  were  pictures  of  four 
North  American  animals  that  once  were 
found  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  these, 
the  mountain  lion,  was  stated  as  being 
apparently  extinct,  with  the  last  one  re- 
ported in  1886  near  Highlands. 

During  the  past  summer,  three  dif- 


ferent lions  were  seen  by  reliable  persons 
in  the  Vienna  vicinity,  which  is  approxi- 
mately eight  miles  from  the  center  of 
Winston-Salem. 

I  hunted  these  animals  both  day  and 
night  and  sighted  one  of  them  two  dif- 
ferent times;  but  could  not  shoot  at  it 
because  it  was  in  front  of  a  house.  The 
reason  we  were  hunting  them  was  because 
they  had  done  considerable  damage  to 
stock  in  the  area.  Apparently  one  of  the 
lions  raised  kittens  this  year  as  it  was 
sighted  often  during  both  day  and  night 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  it  appear- 
ed to  be  nursing  young. 

The  three  that  were  sighted  were  each 
a  different  color.  One  was  grey,  the  largest 
of  the  three,  one  was  a  yellowish-brown 
(which  appeared  to  be  nursing  young), 
and  the  other  was  solid  black.  The  solid 
black  one  was  only  sighted  one  time,  and 
that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
leaped  off  a  high  bank  and  over  a  man's 
head  and  bounded  off  into  a  corn  field 
before  the  man  could  get  a  shot  at  it. 

These  lions  are  still  seen  occasionally 
but  not  as  often  as  they  were  during  the 
summer  months. 

When  the  first  snow  falls,  I  intend  to 
try  to  track  them  if  I  have  the  time  from 
work. 

Enclosed  is  my  fee  for  two  years  sub- 
scription to  your  magazine,  which  I  think 
is  one  of  the  best  in  its  field.  CHARLES 
E.  LEWIS,  WINSTON-SALEM. 
Whodo? 

DEAR  SIRS:  When  I  purchased  my  1962 
Hunting  and  Fishing  license,  I  was  given 
a  1962-1963  Hunting  and  Trapping  reg- 
ulations booklet. 

On  the  back  page  of  this  booklet  it 
stated  "No  person  shall  at  any  time  take 
wild  animals  or  birds  without  first  hav- 
ing procured  a  license." 

Does  this  mean  a  man  cannot  hunt  on 
his  own  land  without  a  license? 

Also  we  have  a  70  year  old  woman  who 
lives  in  our  refuge  and  traps  rabbits  on 
her  own  land,  must  she  buy  a  license? 

At  our  wildlife  meeting  last  night  this 
question  came  up,  pros  and  cons  who  was 
right? 

Would  you  please  publish  the  answer 
to  these  questions  in  your  Wildlife  mag- 
azine? —JOHN  GRIT,  PRESIDENT 
ROARING  RIVER  WILDLIFE  CLUB, 
ROARING  RIVER. 

Space  did  not  permit  listing 
hunting  and  trapping  license  ex- 
emptions. Landowners  (or  their 
tenants)  do  not  need  licenses  to 
hunt  or  trap  on  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  residents  under  16 
years  of  age  are  exempted. — Ed. 

Point  Well  Taken 

DEAR  SIRS:  Please  send  your  Wildlife 
to  a  good  friend  of  mine  in  Richmond,  so 
we  can  share  it  with  him.  I  was  first  at- 
tracted to  it  by  the  lovely  covers,  and  the 
pictures  are  beautiful  enough  to  frame. 
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Then  I  was  studying  the  different  species 
of  fish  which  is  most  interesting.  I  was 
soon  reading  it  from  cover  to  cover  and 
found  the  hunting  dates  which  we  would 
never  remember — for  my  son  who  is  an 
avid  hunter.  Thanks  for  all  your  wonder- 
ful work  and  protection. 

And  about  the  Thanksgiving  opening 
date  for  hunting  quail — would  you  care 
for  a  female  opinion? 

If  it  were  opened  a  few  days  before 
Thanksgiving,  maybe  we  would  have  our 
men  home  with  us  on  that  day  to  give 
thanks  with  us.  Thanks  again.  ANNE 
BALTZEGAR,  WILSON. 

Boating  Legislation 

The  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America  keeps  a  close  watch  on 
federal  legislation  having  to  do 
with  outboard  boats  and  other 
types  of  pleasure  craft  that  come 
under  federal  and  state  laws,  reg- 
ulations and  taxes.  This  organiza- 
tion kept  watch  on  130  pieces  of 
legislation  introduced  to  the  1962 
Congress  bearing  directly  on  boat- 
ing, and  took  a  good  look  at  hun- 
dreds of  other  bills  that  affected 
boating  indirectly.  Most  of  these 
bills  died  in  committee.  Some  will 
have  been  interred,  but  others  will 
get  another  lease  on  life. 

Among  the  latter  was  one  that, 
although  killed  in  committee,  will 
likely  be  resurrected  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  It  provides 
that  the  federal  excise  tax  on 
pleasure  boat  fuel  be  allocated 
back  to  the  various  states  on  a 
dollar-matching  basis  to  aid  in 
building  boating  facilities.  Such 
facilities  would  include  launching 
ramps,  navigational  aids  such  as 
buoys,  channel  markers,  and  other 
devices  designed  primarily  to 
make  boating  safer  and  more 
pleasurable. 

To  the  boating  public  it  would 
seem  fair  to  handle  pleasure  boat 
fuel  excise  taxes  in  the  same  way 
the  ten  percent  excise  tax  on  sport 
fishing  tackle,  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition  is  allocated  back  to 
the  respective  states  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  those  who  pay  the  tax. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  new  Congress  reacts  to  this 
kind  of  legislation.  Further,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  Tar- 
heel pleasure  craft  operators  will 
demand  from  the  1963  Legislature 
an  allocation  of  part  of  the  seven 
cents  per  gallon  they  now  pay  for 
non-highway  use  in  improved 
boating  safety  and  facilities. 
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Joel  Arrington 


The  Wilson's  Snipe,  or  "Jack  Snipe,"  is  marshes.  It  frequently  spends  the  winter 
a  common  species  in  wet  meadows  and     in    N.    C.    from    Chapel   Hill  eastward. 
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The  popular  and  well-known  possum  is  one 
of  North  Carolina's  most  primitive  mammals, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  order  of  marsup- 
ials, or  pouched  animals.  The  kangaroos, 
wombats  and  koalas  of  Australia  are  some 
of  its  close  relatives. 


OPOSSUM 


The  qoung  of  the  opossum 
are  born  incompleteluj  formed, 
and  continue  to  grow  and  develop 
in  the  pouch  of  the  mother 
for  about  two  months. 


The  well-known  "plaqing  possum" 
or  feigning  death  to  deceive  a 
potential  enemq,  mau,  be  little 
more  than  a  reaction  to  fright. 


Possum  tracks  maq  be 
readilu,  recognized  bu, 
the  distinctive  pat- 
tern shown  at  right. 
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Photo  by  Eugene  Hester 


Just  around 
the  corner... 


Anxious  for  spring?  U/ell,  take  heart,  it  can't  be 
far  off  now.  Our  i/oung  angler  mau,  be  rushinq 
the  season  a  little,  but  who  can  blame  him  for  a  bit 
of  wishful  thinking?  Saq,  was  that  a  snow 
flake  that  just  passed  qour  window? 
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A  few  days  of  warm  March  sun-  . 
shine  can  awaken  many  things. 
Some  early  wild  flowers,  like  this 
spring  beauty  in  the  background, 
are  already  up,  often  poking  their  _ 
heads  through  a  late,  wet  snow. 
This  male  box  turtle  has  waddled 
from  his  bed  beneath  musty  fall 
leaves  after  several  months  of  hiber- 
nation. His  bright  red  eye  lights  on 
an  earth  worm  prodded  into  activity 
by  a  sudden  spring  shower.  This  4  ^ 

will  likely  be  the  turtle's  breakfast 
unless  a  passing  robin  beats  him  to 

it.  March  is  the  month  of  awakening  in  Nature  and  the  promise  of 
growing  things.  Painting  by  Tom  F.  Hale. 
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ASCS  and  Wildlife 


by  Charlie  Woodhouse 

Biologist,  Dist.  3 


mk. 


Jack  Dermid 


1  HE  stated  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  is  to  share  with  farmers  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  approved  conservation  practices  through 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACP)  in  each  coun- 
ty. It  is  important  because  it  subsidizes  our  agricultural 
economy  by  paying  the  farmer  cold  hard  cash  for  carrying 
out  certain  conservation  practices  on  the  land. 

Wildlife  and  the  Land 

What  does  thfs  have  to  do  with  wildlife?  Well,  at  the  risk 
of  sounding  trite,  we  will  have  to  repeat  the  oft-used  state- 
ment that  wildlife  is  a  product  of  the  land  just  as  surely  as 
any  other  crop.  And  the  ASCS  program  which  has  such  far- 
reaching  effects  on  agricultural  practices  quite  naturally  has 
a  decided  impact  on  wildlife  species  which  live  in  association 
with  farm  crops.  So  this  is  an  attempt  to  offer  an  objective 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  this  program  on  wildlife  popula- 
tions, with  some  suggestions  for  making  it  more  effective 
than  it  has  been. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  wildlife  biologists  that 
subsidies  are  not  the  answer  to  higher  game  populations.  But, 
let's  face  it:  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  subsidies — agricultural 
and  otherwise!  Since  these  cash  payments  are  going  to  be 
made  for  other  agricultural  practices,  why  not  for  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  wildlife? 

Helpful  Practices 

This  writer  has  seen  solid  evidence  that  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  is  generally  beneficial  to  wildlife 
species.  However,  the  benefits  are  mostly  incidental,  as  a 
result  of  subsidies  paid  on  certain  agricultural  practices.  Some 
of  the  conservation  practices  which  are  approved  for  cost- 
sharing  under  this  program  are  listed  below,  along  with  their 
effects  on  farm  game  species. 


Contour  stripcropping  provides  a  sod  of  grasses  or  legumes 
on  a  portion  of  the  field  at  all  times,  thus  increasing  the 
amount  of  food  and  nesting  cover  available.  It  also  increases 
the  "edge"  effect  where  strips  of  one  crop  join  another. 

Sod  waterways  are  narrow  bands  of  permanent  sod,  such 
as  fescue  and  sericea,  which  follow  natural  depressions  across 
fields.  These  provide  nesting  cover  and  food  for  quail  and 
rabbits. 


The  contour  stripcropping  shown  in  the  above  photograph  is  an 
example  of  good  farming  practices  that  benefit  wildlife,  too.  Be- 
low, a  well-built  farm  pond  has  been  further  enhanced  and  pro- 
tected with  a  planting  of  shrub  lespedeza  along  the  dam  back. 


■  W-' 
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The  cover  provided  by  this  tree  planting:  and  brushy  area  has 
become  a  feeding  and  nesting  place  for  quail  and  other  game. 

Tree  planting  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
windbreaks  and  preventing  wind  or  water  erosion,  provides 
both  protective  cover  and  food  for  wildlife. 

Cover  crops  such  as  wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  cowpeas  and 
lespedeza  provide  excellent  winter  food  supplies  when  they 
are  not  mowed  or  grazed. 

Farm  ponds  not  only  provide  a  stable  water  supply,  they 
offer  opportunity  for  further  developing  wildlife  habitat. 
Seeds  available  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  can 
be  used  to  stabilize  the  backs  of  dams,  revegetate  areas 
where  fill  dirt  was  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 


high  quality  food  for  quail  and  rabbits. 

We  must  remind  ourselves,  however,  these  benefits  to 
wildlife  are  simply  '"side  effects"  from  the  subsidies  paid  on 
certain  agricultural  practices.  In  addition,  certain  practices 
which  are  designed  specifically  to  benefit  wildlife  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  These  are 
outlined  below  as  they  are  given  in  the  county  handbook 
issued  by  the  ASCS  for  1962. 

CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  WITH  BENEFITS 
PRIMARILY  TO  WILDLIFE 
G.  Wildlife  Conservation  Practices  With  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Benefits 

21  (G-l).  Establishment  of  vegetative  cover  providing 
wildlife  food  plots  and  habitat. — This  practice  is  to  encourage 
desirable  forms  of  wildlife  by  the  establishment  of  choice 
food  and  cover.  This  practice  is  applicable  only  to  farmland 
which  is  to  be  established  in  shrubs,  grasses,  legumes,  or 
other  vegetative  cover  to  provide  food  or  habitat  for  wildlife. 
These  plantings,  except  for  multiflora  rose,  shall  be  Va,  acre 
in  size  or  larger.  A  minimum  total  of  all  plantings  per  farm 
shall  be  Vi  acre  or  more.  Harvesting  of  the  growth  for  hay 
or  seed  is  not  permitted.  These  plantings  must  be  protected 
from  fire  and  grazing  at  all  times,  and  placed  so  that  the 
species  of  game  to  be  encouraged  will  have  ready  access  to 
them.  Eligible  plants  are:  (a)  multiflora  rose,  (b)  shrub  les- 
pedeza, (c)  sericea  lespedeza,  (d)  ladino  clover,  (e)  fescue  or 
orchard  grass,  and  (f)  combinations  of  these.  The  total  extent 
performed  shall  be  reduced  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
cost-shares  by  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  the  items  of 
performance  on  which  costs  are  shared  which  the  county 
committee  determines  was  furnished  by  a  State  or  Federal 
agency. 

(Necessary  plans  and  specifications,  in  addition  to  those 
stated  herein,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  SCS  standards  and 
procedures.) 

Maximum  Federal  cost-share:  The  maximum  Federal  cost- 
share  per  acre  will  be  the  summation  of  the  rates  indicated 
below  for  the  required  operation  for  each  farm: 


The  development  or  restora- 
tion of  shallow  water  areas 
for  ducks  and  geese  is  one  of 
the  conservation  practices  for 
which  Federal  cost-sharing  is 
available.  A  flooded  field  such 
as  this  one  can  attract  water- 
fowl and  provide  some  good 
shooting.  Fields  of  this  type 
are  planted  with  suitable  wa- 
terfowl foods  during  early 
summer  and  then  flooded  for 
the  fall  flights  of  waterfowl. 
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(a)  Liming  materials. — $  per  ton.  (Rate  to  be  speci- 
fied in  each  county  program.) 

(b)  Fertilizer. — 5.5  cents  per  pound  of  plant  food  used, 
not  to  exceed  $14.30  per  acre. 

(c)  Seed  or  seedlings: 

(1)  Perennial  grasses  or  legumes — 70  percent  of  the 
average  cost  of  seed,  not  to  exceed  $3.50  per  acre. 

(2)  Multiflora  rose — $5  per  100  feet  of  row. 

(3)  Shrub  lespedeza — $60  per  acre. 

22  (G-2).  Development  or  restoration  of  shallow  water 
areas  for  wildlife. — This  practice  is  designed  to  provide  food 
and  suitable  feeding  conditions  for  wildlife.  This  practice 


(e)  Seed — 70  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  seed,  not 
to  exceed  $3.50  per  acre. 

To  date,  participation  by  farmers  in  these  practices  has 
been  negligible.  Why  have  the  practices  designed  specifically 
for  wildlife  been  so  slow  in  "catching  on"  in  this  cost-sharing 
program?  Is  it  because  the  farmers  do  not  know  about  and 
understand  them?  Is  it  because  the  incentive  is  too  meager — 
overshadowed  by  more  lucrative  practices  such  as  tree  plant- 
ing and  pond  building?  Is  it  because  of  a  general  lack  of 
interest  from  the  top  level  down  to  the  county  office?  Is 
it  because  wildlife  practices  are  the  first  to  go  when  funds 
are  short? 

We  cannot  be  sure  why  the  wildlife  practices  of  the  ASCS 


Fields  left  exposed,  such  as  this  one,  are  useless  to  wildlife 
and  create  erosion  problems  and  often  waste  valuable  top  soil. 


Cover  crops  (small  grain  stubble  is  shown  here)  will  protect 
the  ground,  enrich  soil  and  provide  winter  food  for  wildlife. 


is  applicable  only  to  farmland  which  is  suitably  located 
and  adapted  to  the  development  or  restoration  of  shallow 
water  areas  for  wildlife.  Federal  cost-sharing  for  plantings 
under  this  practice  shall  be  limited  to  plantings  within  the 
floodable  area  and  plantings  on  any  embankments  construct- 
ed. This  practice  is  broken  into  three  types — (1)  duck  fields, 
(2)  brackish  water  ponds,  and  (3)  woodland  duck  ponds — 
which  are  dependent  on  location  and  topography. 

(Necessary  plans  and  specifications,  in  addition  to  those 
stated  herein,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  SCS  standards  and 
procedures.) 

Maximum  Federal  cost-share: 

(a)  Earthmoving — 15  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  the 
material  moved  into  the  fill  on  the  constructed  levee  or  dike. 

(b)  Clearing — 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  clearing  and 
grubbing  for  the  levee  or  dike. 

(c)  Materials — 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  materials  and 
the  installation  of  trickle  tube,  drain  and/ or  drop  inlet  spill- 
way. 

(d)  Fertilizer — 5.5  cents  per  pound  of  plant  food  used, 
not  to  exceed  $14.30  per  acre. 


program  have  had  so  few  takers,  but  we  believe  the  following 
action  by  the  sponsors  would  help  to  increase  participation: 

1.  Create  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
wildlife  in  the  agricultural  program. 

2.  Establish  cost-sharing  on  a  flat  rate  basis  to  increase 
incentive  for  participation. 

3.  Publicize  the  fact  that  cost-sharing  is  available  for  these 
practices. 

4.  Earmark  a  certain  percentage  of  funds  allotted  to  the 
state  exclusively  for  wildlife  practices. 

5.  Achieve  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this 
phase  of  the  program  on  the  part  of  ASCS  personnel  at  the 
county  level. 

Recreation  is  becoming  increasingly  vital  in  this  tension- 
filled  world  of  ours.  Wild  game  fills  an  important  niche  in 
this  recreation,  whether  it  is  hunted,  photographed,  or  just 
watched.  This  game  is  a  product  of  the  land.  Any  land  use 
program  such  as  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  has 
a  profound  effect  on  agricultural  wildlife.  Let's  all  work  to- 
gether— landowners,  sportsmen,  agricultural  workers  and 
wildlife  workers — to  strengthen  this  effect. 
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by  Duane  Raver 


I  HE  fidgeting  and  preseason  restlessness  of  the  quail  hunt- 
er or  the  duck  shooter  is  matched  and  often  surpassed  by 
the  floor-pacing  and  sky-scanning  of  the  winter-weary  fisher- 
man. Along  about  now,  when  the  seed  catalogs  start  drifting 
in,  and  the  sporting  magazines  begin  the  ads  of  new  fishing 
tackle,  the  urge  to  go  fishing  is  practically  impossible  to 
control. 

And  this  caged-up  feeling  isn't  helped  one  bit  by  a  few 
nice  days  scattered  in  between  the  blustery  ones.  The  clinch- 
er is  a  couple  of  fat  angleworms  spaded  up  while  digging 
in  the  spring  garden  patch.  And  off  we  go  on  the  year's 
first  angling  outing.  What's  in  store  for  the  "can't  wait" 
fisherman  who  braves  March  weather  to  try  his  luck? 

If  go  you  must,  a  lot  of  time  can  be  saved  by  hitting  a 
creek  or  pond  close  to  home.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Piedmont  and  coastal  areas.  The  tendency  is  usually  to  pick 
a  pond  for  the  first  excursion.  This  may  not  be  the  right 
choice  unless  you  know  the  pond  and  what  to  expect.  In 
other  words  you  may  get  a  pleasant  surprise  from  a  small 
creek  for  a  change. 

Try  Stream  Fishing 

Stream  fishing  is  neglected  in  the  spring  because  of  high 
water  conditions  associated  with  early  rains.  If  the  running 
waters  are  muddy,  the  cause  is  still  not  hopeless.  Bait  of 
some  sort  is  probably  your  best  bet  anyway  and  dingy  or 
even  downright  muddy  waters  often  respond  to  a  correctly 
fished  bait.  Stream  fish  have  a  tendency  to  move  upstream 


at  the  first  hint  of  spring  and  even  before.  They  don't  always 
go  on  a  feeding  spree  in  conjunction  with  this  movement, 
but  at  least  they  may  be  concentrated  more  in  the  early 
spring.  Natural  or  manmade  obstructions  such  as  dams  stop 
most  fish,  and  it  is  here,  in  the  turbulence  of  the  stream 
spilling  over  the  dam,  that  more  fish  per  square  foot  of 
water  await  you. 

Also  small  streams  often  contain  species  that  have  a  "low- 
er feeding  temperature"  than  that  of  some  quiet  water  fish. 
Generally,  suckers  and  catfish  seem  to  take  food  more  reg- 
ularly than  bass  and  bluegills  at  low  temperatures.  And  cer- 
tainly the  white  bass  which  may  be  on  its  spawning  run  by 
now,  will  hit  when  many  of  the  others  won't. 

One  Born  Every  Minute 

Actually  the  early  angler  could  do  a  lot  worse  than  to 
fish  for  suckers  in  the  spring.  Remember,  the  cold  waters 
of  March  and  even  early  April  aren't  the  best  for  good 
catches  of  game  fish.  A  pound  and  a  half  redhorse  on  a 
light  spinning  rod  isn't  a  bad  cure  for  the  "got  to  gettem" 
streak  of  the  spring  fisherman.  A  light  wire  hook  no  larger 
than  a  number  four,  baited  with  an  earthworm  or  two,  fish- 
ed right  on  the  bottom  will  usually  interest  a  curious  sucker. 

And  when  a  sleek  channel  catfish  latches  on,  this  is  a 
spring  bonus.  Catfish  and  their  smaller  cousins,  the  bull- 
heads, respond  better  to  something  a  little  more  obvious 
like  a  prepared  cheese  bait  or  commercial  blood  bait.  The 
channel  is  no  sissy  when  it  comes  to  slugging  it  out.  Some  real 
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bruisers  in  the  5-pound  and  up  class  may  be  ready  for  a 
spring  outing,  and  then  the  fun  really  begins. 

If  you  have  access  to  crayfish  (crawdads),  by  all  means 
include  them  on  the  spring  bait  list.  Small  ones  are  often 
best  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones,  only  the  tail  should 
be  used. 

Bait  vs.  Artificial  Lures 

The  pond  angler  that  is  determined  to  stick  to  artificials 
in  his  pre-Easter  fishing  may  be  missing  some  good  catches 
in  so  doing.  This  isn't  to  say  that  flies,  spinners  and  the 
like  won't  fool  many  a  fish  when  the  water  temperature 
hovers  around  45°,  but  bait  usually  out-does  artificial  lures. 
The  cooler  the  water  temperature,  the  less  food  fish  require, 
and  the  lazier  they  are  about  getting  it.  A  lure  of  some  sort, 
even  retrieved  slowly,  may  not  be  pursued  while  a  minnow 
drifting  in  about  the  same  spot  for  a  minute  or  so  may  be 
gobbled  up. 

Active,  good-sized  minnows  have  been  the  downfall  of 
many  tremendous  bass  in  early  spring.  Large  female  bass 
carrying  full  loads  of  eggs  are  the  rewarding  trophies  for 
the  March  fisherman.  Probably  more  big  bass,  say  10  pounds 
and  up,  are  snaffled  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  than  dur- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  year  put  together.  And  it's  generally  a 
lively  golden  shiner  that  does  the  trick.  Minnows  need  not 
be  fished  deep  during  these  cold  times,  although  bass  and 
other  game  fish  are  often  hugging  the  pond  bottom  except 
on  balmy  days. 

Use  only  a  minimum  of  weight  to  take  the  minnow  down. 
One  or  two  split  shot  should  do  it  without  hindering  the 
movements  of  the  minnow.  A  good-sized  bobber  will  keep 
the  bait  fish  at  the  right  depth  and  relay  any  sort  of  strike 
to  you.  If  you're  after  big  bass,  and  use  a  minnow  in  the 
4-inch  and  up  class,  the  hook  can  be  a  number  1/0  or  even 
larger.  Make  sure  that  it  is  sharp  and  well  tied  to  the  line. 
Check  the  line  for  weak  spots  before  you  lose  a  nice  fish. 

Panfish  Favorites 

Crappies  are  a  real  boon  to  the  chilly-weather  angler. 
Actually  they  hit  off  and  on  right  through  the  winter 
months  and  seem  to  become  active  ahead  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  clan.  The  big  schools  of  mid-winter  and  late 
summer  may  break  up  into  single  fish  or  groups  of  four  or 

The  early  spring  catch  here  is  a  chunky  black  crappie  taken 
from  a  tea-colored  coastal  plain  pond.  A  tiny  wobbler  did  it. 


five  during  spring.  These  cruise  around  the  icy  waters  per- 
haps in  search  of  nesting  areas.  Since  they  are  on  the  move, 
artificials  sometimes  come  through.  Lures  should  be  moved 
ever  so  slowly  though.  Light-weight  spinners  that  turn  at 
the  least  bit  of  motion,  wobble  plugs  that  twitch  at  slow 
speeds,  and  the  like,  are  among  the  best  crappie  bets. 

Tiny  minnows  scarcely  an  inch  long  may  stir  up  their  in- 
terest when  the  fake  foolers  fail.  Try  two  or  even  three  of 
the  little  fellows  on  the  hook  for  a  real  tempter.  Although 
the  restless  fish  may  be  just  about  anywhere,  around  brush 
or  treetops  should  pay  off. 

Bluegills  can  provide  some  of  the  real  surprises  of  the 
early  season.  Although  because  of  the  cold  water  they  really 
don't  need  it,  bream  often  take  food  all  year  'round.  But 
they  take  it  almost  exclusively  on  or  near  the  bottom  during 
cold  weather.  Small  earthworms,  threaded  on  a  number  8 
hook,  fished  within  inches  of  the  bottom,  may  fill  the  string- 
er with  nice  bluegills  even  in  cold  weather.  Move  the  bait 
at  a  snail's  pace  for  best  results.  You  will  probably  find  that 
a  bobber  is  of  little  help  here. 

Where  you  can  find  yellow  perch,  these  green  and  gold 
scrappers  can  make  a  March  afternoon  a  hangup  success. 
Small  minnows  are  best,  but  bright  spoons  and  spinners  take 
their  share.  Pick  a  dense  weed  bed  and  park  just  outside  it. 
Move  if  there  isn't  action  within  20  minutes. 

Don't  Overlook  Pickerel 

One  of  the  forgotten  fish  of  North  Carolina  is  the  red- 
fin  pickerel.  His  size  likely  scratches  him  from  the  list  of 


The  redfin  pickerel  often  hits  well  in  the  chilly  weather  of 
March  and  April.  These  came  from  a  Sandhills'  swamp  stream. 

most  fishermen,  but  what  he  lacks  in  this  department,  he 
makes  up  in  orneriness.  A  12-incher  is  a  big  one,  and  a  14- 
incher  almost  unheard  of.  Yet  when  they  slam  a  spinner  and 
cartwheel  across  the  frigid  waters,  their  size  becomes  rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Sluggish  rivers  and  backwater  swamps  of  the  coastal  plain 
have  the  best  redfin  populations.  They  seem  to  prefer  vege- 
tation of  some  sort  and  generally  are  found  not  too  far  from 
a  weed  bed.  They'll  hit  most  anything  that  moves  at  times, 
although  a  bright,  darting  lure,  in  the  smaller  editions  seems 
preferred.  On  light  tackle  they  can  be  excellent  sport.  And 
don't  sell  them  short  in  the  kitchen;  the  meat  is  sweet  and 
firm  in  the  spring,  and  bones  aren't  too  bad. 

The  redfin's  big  cousin,  the  chain  pickerel,  can  liven  up 
a  blustery  March  day,  too.  Early  spring  perhaps  is  the  time 
for  "jack"  fishing.  Retrieve  a  shiny  metal  lure  near  a  weed 
bed  and  watch  for  the  flash  of  the  chain  pickerel.  Although 
their  teeth  are  cat-briar  sharp  and  the  jaws  powerful,  pickerel 
cut  surprisingly  few  lines.  The  use  of  metal  leaders  detracts 
from  the  lure  and  generally  aren't  advisable.  An  8-pound 
test  monofilament  line  should  hold  all  the  pickerel  you  hook. 

Sounds  like  March  is  the  time  to  go,  doesn't  it?  It  well 
might  be,  but  like  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  takes  skill,  patience 
and  a  little  luck.  So  come  on  in,  at  least  the  water's  fine. 
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Chel  onians 

(Turtles,  that  is) 

by  W.  L.  Homnetr 

Photos  by  Jack  Dcrmid 


Jf  the  turtle  could  speak  and  we  could  hear,  how  much 
better  we  might  understand  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  turtle 
has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  dinosaurs'  dynasty;  peered 
curiously  at  our  inconspicuous  ancestors  running  about  on 
all  fours  before  they  even  resembled  an  ape.  Strangely 
enough  the  turtle  has  had  essentially  the  same  form  for 
some  175,000,000  years.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  someone  who 
had  watched  a  box  turtle  in  its  ambulation  and  defense  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  a  "mechanical  turtle" — the  tank — which  first 
proved  its  worth  as  a  military  device  at  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  in  September,  1916. 


These  box  turtles  are  rather  reluctant  to  leave  the  security 
of  their  armored  home.  The  lower  shell  or  plastron  is  hinged 
slightly  and  snaps  the  "box"  shut.  Note  variation  in  markings. 


Turtles  are  reptiles  whose  broad  bodies  are  enclosed  be- 
tween two  bony  shields  which  are  covered  by  bony  plates  or 
fused  scales.  Sometimes  though,  this  body  covering  may  have 
a  leathery  texture  and  be  somewhat  soft.  The  tail  and  neck 
are  the  only  two  flexible  parts  of  the  spinal  column  or  back- 
bone; and  both  of  these,  together  with  the  legs,  may  be  with- 
drawn between  the  two  shells  in  some  species.  This  cover- 
ing up  action  has  prompted  me  to  point  out  to  youngsters  on 
field  trips  that  the  turtle  doesn't  get  anywhere  until  he  sticks 
his  neck  out;  and  perhaps  in  life  we  may  have  occasions  to 
emerge  from  the  "shell"  that  surrounds  us. 

The  upper  shell  or  shield  is  called  the  carapace,  and  the 
lower  or  ventral  one  is  the  plastron.  Turtles  have  no  teeth 
but  the  jaws  are  covered  with  a  horny  sheath  which  gen- 
erally has  sharp,  cutting  edges.  It  has  two  eye  lids  and  a 
nictitating  membrane  (a  thin  film  that  can  be  extended  to 
cover  the  eyeball).  In  a  few  turtles,  breathing  is  normal  in 
our  terms  of  reference,  but  in  most  they  gulp  or  swallow  air. 


Turtles  are  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial.  In  the  truly  aquatic 
kinds  such  as  the  marine  turtles,  the  legs  are  modified  into 
flippers,  while  the  pond  and  stream  turtles  have  webbed  feet. 
Some  large  marine  turtles  may  attain  a  weight  of  1000 
pounds  and  be  more  than  6  feet  in  length. 

Many  of  the  marine  and  fresh  water  turtles  are  edible  and 
they  are  much  sought  after  as  food.  Here  in  North  Carolina, 
between  1909-41,  160,000  diamond-backed  terrapins  were 
reared  at  Beaufort.  During  that  time  a  turtle  with  a  7-inch 
shell  brought  $7.00  with  an  additional  dollar  for  each  ad- 
ditional Vi-inch.  The  turtles  in  turtle  soup  are  usually  the 
green  turtle  and  the  snapping  turtle;  most  all  the  turtles  of 
our  state  are  edible — if  one  relishes  such  a  dish. 

All  turtles  lay  eggs — on  land.  Even  the  marine  turtles 
come  up  on  our  beaches  during  the  right  tide  and  full  moon 
in  May,  lune,  or  July,  excavate  a  depression  in  the  sand 
above  high  tide  mark  and  deposit  50-75  eggs;  cover  the  eggs 
over  and  return  to  the  sea.  No  doubt  some  who  may  be 
reading  this  now  have  been  on  the  beaches  during  this  egg- 
laying  period  and  have  had  fun  riding  on  the  back  of  one  of 


Joel  Arrington 


This  nest  of  sea  turtle  eggs  was  uncovered  in  the  moist  sand 
of  an  island  beach  off  Southport.  These  giant  turtles  seek  out 
the  surf-washed  sands  when  the  early  summer  tides  are  right. 

these  big  sea  turtles  as  it  returned  to  the  sea.  Usually  every- 
one in  the  party  got  a  ride  because  as  the  turtle  (usually  the 
loggerhead)  reached  the  water  she  would  be  dragged  back 
to  carry  another  passenger. 

This  egg  laying  and  desertion  is  quite  interesting.  One 
afternoon,  on  the  sandy  road  between  Mann's  Harbor  and 
Mashoes,  I  saw  a  yellow-bellied  turtle  or  slider  just  finishing 
up  her  egg  laying  program.  I  could  see  several  white  eggs 
on  top  of  the  pile  she  had  laid  in  the  sand. 

Her  next  procedure  was  to  wet  in  the  hole  and  then  with 
her  hind  legs  she  covered  up  the  eggs  with  the  loose  sand. 
This  was  a  meticulous  operation  because  every  flip  with  a 
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hind  foot  put  sand  in  the  right  place,  and  when  she  was 
satisfied  with  her  chore  she  walked  away  along  the  sandy 
shoulder  of  the  road  for  about  12  feet  at  which  time  she 
went  over  the  bank  into  the  canal  along  the  road.  Retracing 
her  route  back  to  the  nest,  I  had  a  hard  time  finding  the 
spot  where  the  eggs  had  been  deposited,  so  clever  and  camou- 
flaged was  her  activity.  Upon  closer  examination  it  was  ap- 
parent that  upon  leaving  the  site  she  must  have  walked  on 
her  tip  toes  as  there  were  no  foot  marks  or  plaston  drag 
to  be  seen.  This  would  then  leave  no  scent  or  tracks  that  a 
predator  might  use  to  find  its  way  to  a  "mess  of  eggs." 

Is  It  a  Turtle? 

What  are  the  common  turtles,  tortoises  or  terrapins  of 
North  Carolina?  First  though,  these  three  terms  are  in  a 
state  of  exasperating  confusion.  The  late  C.  S.  Brimley  ex- 
plained it  this  way:  "The  name  'turtle'  which  was  originally 
only  applied  to  the  marine  turtles  is  now  the  one  most  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  whole  group,  the  term  'tortoise'  is  sel- 
dom applied  to  any  but  the  land  and  fresh-water  species,  and 
most  usually  to  the  former;  the  name  terrapin  is  in  the 
northern  United  States  applied  only  to  the  edible  salt-marsh 
species,  but  in  the  south  is  used  as  a  general  term  to  include 
all  the  land  and  fresh-water  species  except  the  snapping 
turtle  and  the  soft-shells." 

Musk  and  Mud 

Though  there  is  a  small  visual  difference  between  the 
musk  and  mud  turtles  they  are  quite  similar  in  other  respects. 
The  pectoral  scute  or  plate  on  the  undershell  where  the  front 


The  shell  of  this  musk  turtle  is  partially  covered  with  algae 
which  very  likely  aids  in  camouflaging  the  dirty -brown  fellow. 

leg  appears  in  the  musk  is  squarish  in  shape,  while  in  the 
mud  it  is  triangular.  The  carapace  over  the  body  of  each  is 
3  to  4  inches  in  length,  dirty  brown  to  black  in  color  and 
is  smooth.  On  the  head  of  the  musk  may  be  seen  yellow 
stripes;  on  the  mud  the  marking  is  usually  yellow  spotting. 
Another  name  of  the  musk  turtle  is  "stinkpot" — so  called 
because  of  the  musky  secretion  exuded  from  two  glandular 
openings  on  the  side  of  its  body  at  the  time  of  its  capture. 

These  two  turtles  might  be  described  as  "bottom  crawlers." 
The  musk  seldom  ventures  from  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
pond  edge  except  during  heavy  rains  or  to  lay  eggs.  The 
mud  will  wander  away  from  water,  and  unlike  the  musk,  it 
has  a  tolerance  for  the  brackish  water  in  the  coastal  region 
of  our  state.  Neither  of  these  two  turtles  feeds  primarily  on 
fish  or  fish  eggs,  and  if  so,  only  by  chance.  The  mud  may 
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be  more  concern  to  the  fisherman  because  of  its  annoying 
habit  of  taking  his  bait. 

Snapping  Turtle 

In  addition  to  its  ugly  appearance  and  disposition,  the 
snapping  turtle  may  be  further  identified  by  the  small  plas- 
tron on  the  underside  of  its  body  and  the  saw-toothed  upper 
side  of  the  long  tail. 


The  snapper  is  as  mean  as  he  looks.  The  sharp,  bony  jaws 
equipped  with  powerful  muscles  can  inflict  a  serious  wound. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  turtle  does  harm  to  fish  populations. 


One  may  look  for  the  snapping  turtle  in  any  body  of 
water  large  and  permanent  enough  to  support  an  associa- 
tion of  water  plants.  In  our  state  where  such  a  habitat  (re- 
gardless of  altitude)  may  be  found,  one  is  apt  to  find  the 
snapper. 

A  most  unique  behavior  of  this  turtle  is  its  willingness 
when  away  from  water  not  only  to  defend  itself  but  even  to 
attack  its  antagonist.  Contrary  to  this  is  the  apparent  docile 
manner  when  in  its  native  element. 

A  snapping  turtle  is  a  host  for  parasites;  in  various  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal  are  to  be  found  amoeba,  nematodes 
and  trematodes. 

Both  the  eggs  and  flesh  are  sought  by  men  for  food.  The 
eggs  must  be  fried  as  they  will  not  boil  hard.  It  feeds  pri- 
marily on  animal  matter,  but  is  known  to  be  able  to  digest 
aquatic  vegetation.  A  pond  owner  could  call  the  snapper  his 
"aquatic  buzzard"  as  it  is  quite  a  scavanger.  The  snapping 
turtle  is  not  the  nemesis  of  the  fishermen  as  he  is  often 
believed  to  be,  and  likely  takes  only  sick  or  weak  fish. 

Spotted  Turtle 

This  turtle  can  be  easily  identified  because  of  the  numer- 
ous yellow  or  orange  spots  seen  on  its  black  carapace;  we 
might  call  it  the  "polka-dot  turtle."  A  spotted  turtle  is  at 
home  in  a  combination  of  quiet  or  sluggish  water,  mud,  and 
low  vegetation.  This  reptile  is  a  creature  of  habit  as  it  tends 
to  return  to  the  same  sunning  or  resting  site  time  after  time. 
It  is  chiefly  an  insect  eater,  mostly  beetles,  flies,  and  dragon- 
flies;  tadpoles  and  frogs  also  are  often  eaten. 

The  spotted  turtle  is  of  little  direct  importance  to  man 
and  of  no  serious  damage  to  his  interests.  Psychologists  have 
used  it  as  an  experimental  animal  and  have  found  it  capable 
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Turtles  must  breathe  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  have 
to  surface  periodically.  This  spotted  turtle  comes  up  for  air. 

of  solving  mazes,  and  having  an  aversion  to  falling  from 
certain  heights. 

Box  Turtle 

When  Junior  comes  running  into  the  kitchen,  excited  and 
full-of-himself,  to  show  mom  what  he  has  found,  if  it  is  a 
turtle  it  is  more  than  apt  to  be  the  box  turtle.  These  use- 
ful destroyers  of  insects  and  garden  pests  are  found  through- 
out our  state.  Though  mom  may  not  relish  Junior's  idea,  this 
turtle  makes  a  good  pet  requiring  little  care  but  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  it  is  harmless. 

The  high,  ornate  plastron,  and  the  ability  to  shut  itself 
up  within  the  shell  identifies  this  species.  One  may  easily 
distinguish  the  sexes  because  the  male  will  have  red  eyes, 
the  female  yellow  eyes.  Of  interest  to  many  is  the  fact  that 
up  to  a  certain  degree  one  may  estimate  the  age  of  their 
box  turtle.  By  counting  the  growth  rings  in  a  section  of  the 
carapace,  up  to  five  or  six  years  will  be  accurate,  from  seven 
to  fifteen  years  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  above 
fifteen  years  with  little  certainty. 

This  ubiquitous  turtle  resorts  to  a  great  variety  of  food 
about  equally  divided  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

Diamond-back  Terrapin 

In  the  salt  and  brackish  marshes  and  estuaries  of  our 
state  one  may  find  this  turtle,  or  rather  terrapin.  The  cara- 
pace usually  has  noticeable  concentric  ridges  and  grooves 
which  give  a  very  picturesque  design.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  this  terrapin  like  many  other  aquatic  turtles,  can  swal- 
low food  out  of  water.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  diamond- 
back  was  at  one  time  raised  commercially  in  the  Beaufort 
area.  And  until  recently  there  was  a  regulation  which  stated 
that  the  diamond-back  terrapin  may  not  be  caught  or  possess- 
ed between  April  15  and  July  31;  and  a  prohibition  against 
taking  any  with  a  plastron  less  than  five  inches  long.  This 
to  my  knowledge  is  the  only  reptile  of  North  Carolina  that 
has  had  or  has  any  protection  by  law. 

Painted  Turtle 

This  most  colorful  of  our  turtles  has  a  smooth  black  cara- 
pace with  a  margin  that  is  often  mixed  bright  red  and  yellow 
in  color  above  and  below.  It  is  found  in  ponds,  streams  of 
all  sizes,  ditches,  canals,  swamps,  small  lakes  and  bays. 


"Live  and  let  live"  might  be  the  motto  of  the  painted  turtle.  It 
rarely  is  a  pest  although  it  may  destroy  useful  aquatic  grass. 

Their  chief  requirement  is  quiet,  warm  water  supporting  an 
abundance  of  aquatic  vegetation.  It  is  likely  they  do  little 
damage  to  fish  populations,  but  they  have  been  accused  of 
eating  vegetation  that  should  be  left  for  wintering  waterfowl. 

Yellow-bellied  Turtle 


This  is  the  slider  and/or  cooter  of  our  coastal  plain  region, 


Perhaps  the  yellow-bellied  turtle  is  the  most  commonly  seen  of 
the  large  turtles.  It  spends  much  time  in  summer  sunning  itself. 

and  the  commonest  of  the  large  turtles  to  be  found  in  the 
ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers.  This  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
seen  sunning  on  top  of  a  stump  in  the  water,  or  along  a 
log  on  the  water  surface,  always  ready  to  slide  or  slip  off 
if  a  person  comes  too  close.  In  east-central  North  Carolina, 
it  was  at  one  time  very  scarce  but  became  more  abundant 
as  our  streams  became  polluted  with  mill  waste  and  sewage. 
This  turtle  can  be  easily  identified  by  the  yellow  blotch  be- 
hind the  eye  and  its  general  muddy  appearance. 

Softshell  Turtle 

This  is  my  idea  of  an  animated  pancake  with  legs.  The 
shell  is  soft,  leathery,  and  pliable  at  the  sides  and  rear,  with 
no  scales  or  scutes.  It  is  thoroughly  aquatic,  coming  to  land 
only  to  lay  eggs.  The  long  snout  is  a  distinctive  characteristic 
and  enables  the  softshell  to  float  or  rest  on  the  bottom  under 
the  water  with  only  its  nostrils  above  the  water  level.  It's 
jaws  are  strong,  and  it  can  strike  quickly  and  accurately  at 
a  foe,  and  at  times  has  been  known  to  jump  forward  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  its  length.  A  big  softshell  may  weigh  over 
twenty-five  pounds. 
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.  1  O  predict  exactly  when  fish  will 
spawn  is  impossible  since  they  are  crea- 
tures of  temperature.  These  largemouth 
bass  will  likely  spawn  in  their  saucer- 
shaped  nests  when  the  water  temperature 
reaches  the  lower  60's.  The  male  bass 
scoops  out  the  nest  several  days  or  even 
weeks  before  the  egg  laying  begins.  A 
sudden  drop  in  temperature  may  kill  many 
bass  eggs  and  result  in  a  poor  crop. 


Crappies  generally  take  on  a  dark,  sooty 
color  as  their  spawning  time  approaches 
and  become  almost  black  in  appearance.  A 
poorly  made  nest  is  constructed  usually 
near  brush  or  weeds  and  crappies  aren't 
particular  about  the  surroundings  in  their 
spawning  area.  Crappies  are  often  very 
early  spawners,  schooling  in  the  favor- 
ed spots  of  the  lower  coastal  plain  by 
March  some  years.  They  strike  well  when 
"on  the  beds"  and  fishing  can  be  excellent 
at  this  time.  Crappies  may  spawn  in  water 
from  3  to  7  feet  deep  and  rarely  nest  in 
shallower  sections. 


Some  fish  build  nests  in  which  to' 
spawn,  others  do  not.  The  chain  pickerel 
is  an  example  of  those  which  lay  their 
eggs  most  anywhere  without  benefit  of  a 
specially  constructed  nest.  Almost  in- 
variably though,  the  pickerel  seeks  out 
aquatic  vegetation  on  which  to  deposit 
its  egg  strings.  These  eggs  stick  to  the 
plants  but  many  fall  prey  to  small  fish, 
insects  and  other  predators.  The  pickerel 
is  one  of  the  earliest  spawners  in  Tarheel 
waters,  and  often  begins  strewing  its 
eggs  in  early  March  or  even  before.  The 
eggs  are  apparently  quite  tolerant  of  high- 
ly acid  waters  and  survive  where  many 
other  fish  fail  to  bring  off  good  hatches. 

Ever  smell  a  bream  bed?  Many  anglers 
scoff  at  this  possibility,  but  when  blue- 
gills  are  flocking  to  the  nesting  areas  in 
fairly  shallow  water,  an  above-the-water 
odor  is  often  present.  The  big  male  blue- 
gills  move  in  first  and  fan  out  a  round 
depression  in  the  mud  or  sand.  It  is  they 
who  apparently  give  off  the  musky  smel 
that  drifts  over  the  surface  on  calm  days 
in  May.  In  many  parts  of  North  Carolina, 
bream  fishermen  wait  for  the  first  full 
•moon  in  May  to  reap  the  season's  first 
and  often  greatest  harvest  of  bluegills  on 
the  spawning  beds.  The  almost-black  male 
fish  hit  with  reckless  abandon  at  the  height 
of  the  spawning  time.  Cold  weather  may 
delay  spawning. 
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Oddly  enough  the  channel  catfish  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  fish  to  get  to  spawn 
successfully  in  small  ponds.  This  catfish 
requires  some  sort  of  enclosure  in  which 
to  spawn.  In  their  natural  haunts,  old  tree 
stumps  and  holes  under  banks  are  used. 
Drain  tiles  are  often  provided  in  ponds 
for  channel  catfish  spawning,  but  even 
these  are  not  always  acceptable  to  the 
channel. 


The  striped  bass  spends  much  of  its 
adult  life  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the 
coastal  sounds  and  the  salty  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Late  in  the  winter,  the  mature  fish 
begin  to  congregate  near  the  mouths  of 
selected  coastal  rivers.  As  warmer  spring 
waters  flow  out  of  the  rivers,  the  stripers 
swim  up  the  fresh  waters  to  the  turbulent 
spawning  grounds  in  the  river  sections 
miles  from  the  sounds  and  ocean.  The 
Roanoke  River  is  an  example,  and  it  is 
here  in  late  April  the  rockfish  comes  to 
spawn.  Giant  silvery  female  fish  up  to  40 
pounds  are  accompanied  by  smaller  males. 


The  rainbow  trout  usually  takes  care  of 
its  spawning  during  the  late  winter  when 
the  eggs  are  deposited  in  clean  gravel  of 
swift  streams.  The  cold  winter  waters 
aerate  the  pinkish  eggs  and  only  when 
the  warming  sun  of  spring  breaks  through 
do  the  eggs  complete  their  development 
and  hatch.  The  tiny,  delicate  fry,  nourished 
by  the  attached  yolk  sac,  wriggle  up 
through  the  coarse  gravel  and  emerge  to 
face  the  wo'rld  and  seek  food  on  their 
own.  The  parent  fish  rarely  tend  the  eggs 
or  the  newly-hatched  fry. 

Many  fresh-water  fish  in  search  of 
spawning  grounds  are  influenced  by  flow- 
ing water.  Often  they  will  follow  the 
current  miles  into  tiny  tributary  branch- 
lets.  Such  an  early  spring  spawner  is  the 
redhorse  sucker.  On  some  larger  streams 
the  migration  in  late  winter  is  halted  by 
dams  of  various  kinds.  It  is  here  that  the 
suckers  congregate  and  deposit  their  eggs 
among  the  rocks  and  debris  of  the  stream 
bottom.  Most  sucker  eggs  stick  to  what- 
ever they  first  touch  and  thus  are  not 
washed  on  down  stream.  Where  clean 
gravel  is  available  to  the  redhorse,  spawn- 
ing is  surprisingly  similar  to  that  of  trout. 
In  foot-hill  streams  where  the  two  fish 
live  together,  sucker  spawning  might  be 
listaken  for  trout  activitiy. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


National  Wildlife  Week  Scheduled 

President  Kennedy  has  designated  the  week  of  March  17  to  23  as  National 
Wildlife  Week.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  week  will  be 
observed  in  North  Carolina  under  the  leadership  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. Chester  Arnold,  Cone  Mills,  Greensboro,  is  this  year's  State  Chairman. 
Wildlife  Clubs  and  other  organizations  wishing  to  participate  in  the  week  with 
special  programs  should  contact  Arnold  for  materials.  This  year's  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  careful  handling  of  pesticide  poisons. 

Change  in  Trout  Fishing  Regulations 

In  setting  the  1963  fishing  regulations  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
amended  its  rules  on  mountain  trout  fishing  to  the  effect  that  "In  designated 
Public  Mountain  Trout  Fishing  Waters  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  fisherman  to 
fish  with  more  than  one  line." 

Be  Sure  Your  Boat  is  Registered 

With  the  advent  of  warm  spring  weather  thousands  of  Tarheel  boatowners  will 
take  to  the  waters  of  the  state  for  pleasure  boating  or  fishing.  The  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  warns  persons  operating  boats  of  more  than  ten  horsepower 
to  have  their  boats  properly  registered,  numbered,  and  equipped  with  required 
safety  and  lifesaving  equipment. 

Hunt ing  Seasons  Closed 

February  16  marked  the  closing  of  the  season  on  quail,  rabbits,  and  wild 
turkeys.  This  means  that  the  only  legal  hunters'  targets  are  such  unprotected 
species  as  crows  and  woodchucks,  plus  foxes  in  certain  counties  where  local  fox 
hunting  laws  permit  year-round  fox  hunting. 

Watch  That  Polyethylene  Jerry  Can 

The  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  has  issued  a  nationwide  warning  to 
boatowners  against  the  use  of  polyethylene  jerry  cans  to  carry  extra  gasoline. 
On  the  market  are  plastic  cans  of  the  same  design  as  the  five-gallon  GI  gas  cans 
made  popular  in  World  War  II.  At  high  summer  temperatures  the  polyethylene  cans 
are  dissolved  by  gasoline  and  therefore  become  dangerous  in  the  trunk  of  a  car 
or  under  the  cowling  of  a  small  boat. 
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)  Tte  Skipper 


Conducted    by    Dwone  Raver 


C 

|#TACKS  of  material  have  been  written  about  getting  the 
family  boat  ready  for  spring,  and  no  doubt  another  batch  is 
about  to  be  launched.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  timely 
advice  many  of  us  will  shove  the  hull  off  the  trailer,  pull  the 
starter  cord,  and  head  for  the  opposite  shore  without  so  much 
as  dusting  the  rig  off.  Those  shrewd  enough  to  put  the  out- 
fit away  last  fall  with  proper  care  will  get  away  with  it, 
and  even  some  of  those  who  didn't  get  around  to  it  may  not 
know  the  difference. 

But  some  will  experience  troubles  all  the  way  from  sput- 
tering engines  to  complete  failure  of  either  power  plant  or 
hull  ...  or  both.  There's  a  real  connection  between  a  reliable, 
well-maintained  boat  and  motor,  and  safety.  Operation,  of 
course,  is  important,  but  the  most  careful  skipper  in  the  busi- 
ness can  get  into  scrapes  with  poorly  kept  gear.  And  this 
goes  beyond  the  basic  ingredients  of  boat  and  motor.  A  rot- 
ted line,  wornout  batteries,  soggy  life-preserving  gear,  rusted 
tools,  and  so  on,  may  never  be  discovered  .  .  .  until  you  really 
need  them. 

Unless  you've  had  some  experience  in  the  exacting  science 
of  outboard  repair,  you  may  be  ahead  to  get  some  help  from 
those  in  the  business  of  motor  maintenance.  The  main  thing 
is,  don't  neglect  to  check — or  have  checked — your  rig  before 
you  use  it.  And  don't  forget  your  1963  registration  certificate. 

Night  Navigation 

In  reviewing  boating  accident  reports  of  1962  mishaps, 
the  matter  of  night  troubles  seemed  a  little  more  evident 
than  in  past  years.  Although  there  was  little  or  no  pattern 
in  these  accidents  as  to  cause,  the  fact  that  it  was  dark  was 
consistent  and  this  darkness  contributed  directly  to  the  acci- 
dent. 

Proper  lighting,  as  required  by  law,  helps  prevent  night 
accidents  but  doesn't  always  assure  that  they  won't  happen. 
In  the  night  accident  cases  where  "legal"  lights  were  in  evi- 
dence, poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  too  much 
speed  under  prevailing  conditions,  simple  inadequate  sight  dis- 
tance, and  the  like  were  actually  the  ultimate  causes  of  the 
collisions,  etc.  Even  in  the  few  after-dark  accidents  in  which 
improper  or  no  lights  were  direct  contributors,  a  more  pru- 
dent speed  might  have  prevented  the  accident. 

Operating  a  boat  at  night  presents  a  great  many  hazards 
that  simply  don't  exist  during  daylight  hours,  or  at  least  they 
can  be  dealt  with  more  effectively  when  it  is  light.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  these  situations  is  not  to  operate  your  craft 
after  dark  even  though  it  is  properly  lighted.  Now  many 
experienced  skippers  may  think  that  this  is  a  little  strong 
and  that  we've  over-stated  the  dangers  of  night  navigation. 
The  facts  remain  that  "per  operational  hour,"  boating  acci- 


dents seem  to  be  more  frequent  at  night. 

Legal  navigational  lights  often  are  difficult  to  see  until 
you  are  very  close  to  them.  This  means  that  speed  must 
be  cut  after  dark  and  that  extra  lookouts  should  be  posted. 
Also  if  there  are  bright  lights  in  the  boat  itself,  near  the 
operator,  his  vision  as  far  as  detection  of  distant  lights  is 
concerned,  may  be  impaired.  Unless  lights  are  needed  to 
read  charts,  etc.,  it  may  be  best  to  have  the  cockpit  dark 
while  navigating  at  night.  Also  any  bright  lights  other  than 
those  legal  navigation  lights  may  be  misleading  to  other 
skippers  trying  to  determine  direction  and  speed  of  the 
craft  in  question. 

Special  spotlights  may  be  helpful  in  "seeing  where  you 
are  going,"  but  generally  have  little  effect  in  piercing  or 
illuminating  the  darkness  very  far  ahead  of  the  boat. 

The  boat  that  is  anchored  or  adrift  in  the  water,  particular- 
ly near  any  traveled  waterway,  should  stay  out  of  channels 
or  busy  "throughways"  at  night,  even  if  the  craft  are  lighted. 

When  you  are  underway,  sound  of  approaching  boats  is 
of  little  help  in  knowing  their  proximity.  Your  own  engine 
will  be  all  that  you  hear.  Sight  is  the  only  way  you  can 
detect  other  craft  unless  your  vessel  is  equipped  with  radar 
devices. 

Most  stationary  objects  in  or  on  the  water  are  normally 
lighted  at  night.  However  low-floating  items  such  as  logs 
and  other  debris  are  particularly  difficult  to  spot  in  darkness. 
Rocks  and  sand  bars  are  almost  impossible  to  see  until  you 
are  right  on  them.  Any  sort  of  collision  is  doubly  dangerous 
in  the  dark  because  of  the  confusion  and  inability  to  see  help 
even  if  it  were  nearby. 

There  are  really  no  hard  and  fast  rules  about  night  navi- 
gation, but  some  things  to  keep  in  mind  might  be  these: 
make  provisions  for  travel  after  dark  even  though  you  ex- 
pect to  be  back  on  shore  before  nightfall.  These  include 
running  lights,  a  good  flashlight,  a  chart  showing  shoreline 
lights,  and  extra  fuel. 

Then  always  cut  your  speed  after  sundown  and  maintain 
a  sharp  lookout  for  other  boats  and  obstacles  in  the  water. 
Don't  travel  unfamiliar  areas. 

Always  wear  a  lifesaving  device  and  insist  that  your  pas- 
sengers do  likewise. 

Safety  Minded 

Some  of  the  best  advocates  of  boating  safety  are  those 
who  have  had  an  accident  on  the  water.  The  next  best  sales- 
men for  a  water  safety  program  are  persons  who  have  wit- 
nessed a  serious  mishap.  Yet  many  of  these  individuals 
turned  a  deaf  ear  on  the  very  thing  that  they  now  so  strong- 
ly state.  Actually  some  fought  boat  safety  measures  before 
experience  opened  their  eyes,  and  after  the  trouble  they  shout 
that  the  laws  aren't  strong  enough. 


"You  can  stop  now;  you've  launched  the  boat.'! 
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BLEWETT  FALLS  RESERVOIR 

by  B.  L.  Tatum 


FlSHERMEN!  Are  you  looking  for  a  good  fishing  lake 
that's  not  crowded  with  anglers  and  which  is  also  relatively 
free  of  water  skiers?  Well,  this  is  it — Blewett  Falls.  Until  re- 
cently, public  access  to  this  reservoir  was  non-existent.  There 
were  two  or  three  private  roads  leading  to  the  lake  but 
launching  a  boat  was  rather  difficult.  There  is  now  a  fishing 
access  area  on  the  reservoir.  This  was  accomplished  by  hard 
work  and  cooperation  of  the  local  people  of  Anson  County 
who  built  the  access  area  and  then  turned  it  over  to  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Blewett  Falls  Reservoir  is  a  hydroelectric  impoundment 
of  the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company,  located  on  the 
Pee  Dee  River  in  Anson  and  Richmond  counties.  The  dam 
was  constructed  in  1912,  impounding  2,560  surface  acres 
of  water  with  a  maximum  depth  of  39  feet  and  a  length 
of  approximately  10  miles.  It  is  a  rather  turbid  reservoir 
especially  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  In  late  summer 
and  fall  the  reservoir  usually  remains  clear  and  produces 
some  excellent  fishing.  Water  level  fluctuation  is  minor. 

Blewett  Falls  is  the  only  power  reservoir  in  Piedmont 
North  Carolina  in  which  the  timber  was  left  standing.  This 
is  good  for  the  fishermen  because  the  old  logs  and  tree  tops 
tend  to  concentrate  fish  in  certain  areas.  However,  it  is  bad 
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for  boaters  because  the  logs  and  stumps  in  the  water  are 
a  hazard  to  navigation.  Like  other  reservoirs  in  the  Yadkin 
chain,  Blewett  Falls  has  a  large  volume  of  flow  through  it. 

Access  and  Accommodations 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  is  only  one  good  access 
area  on  Blewett  Falls.  The  location  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map.  Accommodations  such  as  lodging,  boats,  bait, 
gas  and  oil  are  unavailable  on  the  lake.  However  all  these 
items  can  be  found  on  U.  S.  Highway  74  between  the  lake 
and  Wadesboro  or  between  the  lake  and  Rockingham. 

Regulations 

License  requirements,  creel  and  size  limits,  in  Blewett 
Falls  are  the  same  as  any  other  piedmont  reservoir.  The 
only  requirement  is  a  valid  North  Carolina  fishing  license 
and  proper  registration  and  equipment  for  motorboats. 

Fish  Population 

Blewett  Falls  has  an  unexploited  population  of  large- 
mouth  bass,  white  bass,  white  perch,  large  crappie  and 
sunfish.  Fishing  is  best  in  late  summer,  fall  and  winter  when 
the  water  is  clearer  than  during  spring  months.  Rough  fish 
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Blewett  Falls  is  located  a  few  miles  north  of  Highway  74,  some 
eight  miles  west  of  Rockingham.  It  is  fed  by  the  Pee  Dee  River 
and  Little  River  and  is  formed  by  a  hydroelectric  power  dam. 


do  not  pose  a  serious  problem;  however  good  numbers  of 
catfish,  redhorse  suckers  and  longnose  gar  are  present.  The 
major  forage  species,  gizzard  shad,  is  abundant. 

Largemouth  Bass 

Early  spring,  late  fall,  and  winter  bass  fishermen  prefer 
underwater  baits  such  as  the  rubber  worm,  Johnson  spoon 
with  pork  rind,  and  deep  running  plugs.  In  late  spring,  early 
summer,  and  fall,  surface  lures  along  with  Slim  Jims  and 
Bayou  Boogies  are  popular.  In  the  spring  and  fall,  fish  the 
shoreline,  points  and  coves.  When  the  water  gets  hot  in  the 
summer  or  cold  in  the  winter  move  to  deeper  water.  A  favor- 
ite place  to  fish  in  the  fall  is  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
reservoir  up  Pee  Dee  River  to  the  fishing  access  area  at 
N.  C.  109  bridge. 

The  gizzard  shad  is  often  a  controversial  fish.  In  Blewett 
Falls  it  is  likely  the  most  important  bass  food  item  present. 


The  growth  rate  of  largemouth  bass  in  Blewett  Falls  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Badin  among  all  the  reservoirs  in 
North  Carolina.  Largemouth  bass  reach  the  legal  size  of 
ten  inches  between  the  second  and  third  year  of  life.  The 
average  total  lengths  during  the  first  five  years  of  life  are 
4.7,  9.5,  13.2,  15.8,  and  18.0  inches. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  sport  fishing,  white  bass,  wall- 
eyes, and  striped  bass  have  been  introduced  into  this  reser- 
voir. White  bass  were  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1954  and 
are  now  well  established  and  are  producing  good  fishing. 
In  the  fall  of  1954,  adult  walleyes  were  introduced.  The 
walleyes  did  not  reproduce  and  the  introduction  is  consider- 
ed unsuccessful.  One  million  striped  bass  fry  each  year  were 
introduced  in  Blewett  Falls  in  1959  and  1960.  In  1961  and 
1962  approximately  100  (50  each  year)  adult  striped  bass 
were  introduced.  At  the  present  time  the  success  of  these 
stockings  is  unknown. 

White  Bass 

Since  the  introduction  of  white  bass  in  1954  they  have 
afforded  some  excellent  fishing.  Biologists  have  come  to 
expect  that  fishing  will  be  very  good  for  a  year  or  so  then 
decline  for  a  year  or  two  only  to  have  the  white  bass  return 
the  next  year  in  great  abundance.  This  sporadic  cycle  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  degree  of  spawning  success  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  the  good  (or  bad)  fishing.  A  successful  spawn 
is  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  weather  conditions  in  the 
spring.  Good  weather  in  the  spring  usually  results  in  a  good 
spawn  and  survival  of  young  fish. 

Little  is  known  about  the  spawning  areas  used  by  white 
bass  in  Blewett  Falls.  The  most  logical  place  would  be  up 
the  Pee  Dee  River  and  tributary  streams  leading  into  it. 


This  is  the  fishing  access  area  built  and  maintained  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission  and  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company. 


During  the  spawning  run  in  March,  April,  and  the  first  part 
of  May,  use  deep  running  lures  in  the  areas  mentioned  above. 
The  most  popular  baits  are  Abu  Reflex  spinners,  Shysters, 
Super-Dupers,  jigs  and  small  minnows.  After  spawning,  the 
fish  can  be  found  in  the  lake  proper  around  points,  deep 
channels  and  mouths  of  tributary  streams.  The  baits  men- 
tioned above  are  also  good  the  year  round. 
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An  average-size  white  bass  is  added  to  the  stringer.  Blewett 
Falls  produces  good  white  bass  fishing,  but  is  often  sporadic. 


When  fishing  for  white  bass  remember: 

1.  They  are  school  fish.  Where  one  is  caught  there  are 
usually  more. 

2.  They  have  relatively  small  mouths.  Your  bait  or  lure 
should  be  small. 

3.  They  are  open  water  species.  Expect  to  find  them 
anywhere  in  the  reservoir. 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  top-water  lures  are  not  effective 
for  white  bass  because  they  are  not  surface  feeders.  Stick 
to  a  small  spinner,  spoon,  or  jig. 

The  secret  of  white  bass  fishing  is  locating  a  school  or 
an  area  that  attracts  such  schools. 

Sunfish 

Sunfish,  mainly  bluegill  and  redbreast,  are  abundant  in 
Blewett  Falls  and  produce  some  fine  sport.  Some  of  the  best 
fishing  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  May  through  June  or 
July  when  the  burrowing  mayfly  emerges.  During  the  may- 
fly hatch  literally  thousands  of  these  insects  are  resting  or 
flying  around  the  bushes  and  trees  overhanging  the  lake. 
Most  of  the  panfish,  including  white  perch,  go  into  a  frenzy 
of  feeding  on  these  mayflies.  Experienced  fishermen  shake 
the  overhanging  bushes  dislodging  hundreds  of  mayflies  that 
fall  to  the  water  then  back  off  a  reasonable  distance  and 
feeding  fish  come  from  everywhere.  After  this,  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  small  popping  bug,  sponge  spider  or  a  lure  that 
resembles  a  mayfly.  This  type  of  fishing  lasts  only  a  few 
days — usually  two  or  three  times  during  the  season. 

Other  than  during  the  mayfly  hatch,  good  fishing  exists 
from  May  through  early  September.  Sunfish  spawning  us- 
ually continues  during  these  months.  Once  an  active  spawn- 
ing bed  is  found,  good  fishing  is  almost  certain.  Beds  are 
usually  found  along  the  shore  line  around  stumps,  logs,  or 
debris.  Small  coves  and  nooks  are  also  good  areas  for  sun- 


fish beds.  The  fly  rod  with  small  popping  bugs  or  streamer 
flies  is  the  favorite  fishing  method.  The  cane  pole  with  worms, 
crickets,  or  a  variety  of  natural  baits,  is  also  productive. 

Crappie 

Crappie  fishing  is  good  in  Blewett  Falls  especially  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  The  average  size  of  crappie  taken 
in  this  reservoir  is  larger  than  in  any  other  reservoir  of  the 
Pee  Dee-Yadkin  River  chain.  The  experienced  fishermen  use 
cane  poles  with  minnows.  There  are  some  fishermen  who 
prefer  streamer  flies  and  small  jigs.  A  knowledge  of  where 
to  fish  for  crappie  is  best  learned  by  experience.  If  this  is 
lacking,  or  a  friend  familiar  with  Blewett  Falls  isn't  avail- 
able, try  fishing  in  relatively  shallow  water  near  logs  and 


Jack  Dermid 


Crappies  furnish  lots  of  good  fishing  in  Blewett  Falls,  espe- 
cially in  the  fall  and  winter.  These  are  black  crappies  and  are 
best  caught  with  small  minnows.  Fish  around  logs  or  brushpiles. 

bushes  in  the  spring.  As  the  water  warms,  move  out  to  8  to 
15  feet  of  water  near  log  jams,  tree  tops,  or  other  debris. 
In  the  fall,  when  the  water  begins  cooling,  try  shallow  water 
again.  In  winter  fish  deep. 

White  Perch 

A  good  population  of  catchable-size  white  perch  is  pre- 
sent in  this  reservoir  and  the  fish  are  not  being  utilized  by 
the  fisherman.  The  poor  harvest  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  white  perch  do  not  take  artificial  lures  as  readily  as 
some  of  the  other  species.  Sometimes  fair  catches  are  made 
by  fly  fishermen  using  small  wet  flies  and  streamers.  The 
most  successful  method  is  a  small  hook  baited  with  worms 
or  shrimp. 

The  white  perch  is  a  school  fish  and  can  usually  be  found 
in  deep  holes  or  creek  channels. 

Catfish 

Catchable-size  catfish  are  abundant  in  Blewett  Falls,  and, 
as  is  true  in  most  piedmont  reservoirs,  small  utilization  is 
being  made  of  this  species.  One  reason  may  be  that  catfish 
are  not  a  "day  time"  fisherman's  fish.  The  best  catches  are 
made  at  night  or  during  twilight  hours.  The  catfish  is  a 
bottom  feeder,  and  a  hook  baited  with  worms,  cut  bait,  or 
almost  anything  resembling  food  will  catch  this  species  if 
fished  on  or  near  the  bottom.  If  regular  fishing  for  catfish 
does  not  meet  your  fancy,  try  fishing  a  trot  line  or  use  a 
catfish  basket.  Catfish  baskets  are  legal;  all  that  is  needed 
is  a  special  device  permit  from  your  local  wildlife  protector. 
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Guilford  County  Sportsmen 
Point  the  Way  to  »■ 


OOPERATION  is  a  word  that  is  very  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  Without  it,  we  would  not  have 
this  great  nation  as  we  know  it  today.  Webster's  definition 
of  cooperation  is  "collective  action  .  .  .  for  mutual  profit  or 
common  benefit."  If  you  were  to  make  a  close  examination 
of  every  phase  of  the  American  way  of  living,  you  would 
discover  that  it  all  derives  through  the  act  of  cooperating. 

A  prime  example  of  cooperation  is  the  Wildlife  Food  and 
Cover  Contest,  which  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Sportsman 
Wildlife  Club  of  Guilford  County,  the  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Teachers  of  Guilford  County,  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

The  Sportsman  Wildlife  Club  recognizes  that  modern-day 
agriculture  has  brought  about  the  destruction  of  much  of  the 
natural  habitat  which  once  supported  high  bobwhite  quail 
and  cottontail  rabbit  populations.  In  order  to  maintain  an 
abundant  supply  of  game,  the  establishment  of  wildlife  food 
and  cover  plantings  is  of  great  importance. 

In  photo  above,  Ben  Davis  stands  in  middle  of  his  prize-winning 
wildlife  planting.  Shown  below  are  individual  school  winners  and 
County  Champion.  Jerry  Kivett,  Ben  Davis,  Lynn  Hedgecock, 


BETTER 
HUNTING 

by  Clifford  L.  Bampton 


Game  Biologist 


As  a  result,  the  Sportsman  Wildlife  Club  has  sponsored  in 
cooperation  with  the  above  listed  groups  and  agencies  the 
food  and  cover  contest  for  vocational  agricultural  students 
of  Guilford  County.  This  project  began  in  1955  and  has 
been  continued  ever  since.  Approximately  seventy-five  boys 
take  part  in  this  contest  each  year. 

The  planting  materials  for  this  program  are  provided  free 
of  charge  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The 
agricultural  teachers  from  each  school  judge  their  student's 
plantings  and  select  the  outstanding  plantings.  These  selected 
students  then  compete  as  finalists.  The  final  judging  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Sportsman  Wildlife  Club,  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, at  which  time  one  County  Champion  is  chosen  from  the 
finalists. 

During  early  fall,  the  Sportsman  Wildlife  Club  gives  a 
Father  and  Son  Banquet.  All  participants,  the  teachers  and 
several  guests  are  invited. 

A  one  year's  subscription  to  the  magazine,  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina,  is  awarded  to  all  participants.  Trophies  are 
awarded  to  all  of  the  finalists,  with  the  County  Champion  re- 
ceiving a  suitable  first  place  trophy  and  a  fifty-dollar  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond.  Also,  the  winning  school  has  the  privilege  of 
retaining  a  large  and  beautiful  rotating  trophy. 

The  Sportsman  Wildlife  Club  is  not  the  only  wildlife  club 
in  North  Carolina  that  sponsors  a  program  of  such  a  worthy 
nature,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  clubs  in  the 
state.  Not  only  does  wildlife  benefit  from  these  contests,  but 
the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  that  is  received  by  each  parti- 
cipant is  an  everlasting  memory. 

It  is  through  cooperation  that  this  program  is  carried  out. 
This  is  what  makes  our  nation  such  a  wonderful  and  enjoy- 
able place  to  live. 

J.  W.  Willard,  Mickey  Pegram,  Mr.  R.  Comber  (teacher),  E.  W. 
Marlier  (Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.),  Solomon  Pegram,  Wayne  Reese, 
Harold  Humble,  Mike  Apple.  Solomon  Pegram  was  champion. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  very- 
few  states  in  the  nation  that  have 
had  a  continuous,  uninterrupted 
wildlife  conservation  program 
over  a  period  of  one  and  one-half 
decades.  This  has  been  possible 
largely  through  continuity  of 
State  Administration.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  the  concept  of  employing 
and  retaining  highly  qualified  and 
skilled  personnel  to  carry  on  an 
active,  progressive  and  scientific 
wildlife  conservation  program.  As 
one  result  of  this,  North  Carolina 
has  a  national  and  international 
reputation  as  a  state  with  one  of 
the  finest  wildlife  conservation 
programs  in  existence. 

When  it  was  established  in 
1947  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission had  little  more  than  100 
employees.  Today  the  number  has 
increased  to  more  than  280  train- 
ed   and    experienced  personnel. 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

With  this  growth  in  personnel  has 
come  growth  and  development  of 
services  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  by  providing  unexcelled 
hunting  and  fishing  throughout 
the  State. 

Budget-wise,  the  Commission 
has  grown  from  $1,250,000  in 
1947-1948  to  a  current  budget  of 
nearly  $3  million.  It  is  pleasing  to 
report  that  funds  received  by  the 
Commission  come  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  plus 
federal  funds  from  a  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms,  ammunition  and  sport 
fishing  tackle.  In  other  words, 
North  Carolina's  wildlife  conser- 
vation program  is  self-supporting, 
paid  for  by  the  people  who  benefit 
therefrom — not  from  general  taxes 
— with  the  expenditure  of  funds 
under  the  supervision  of  appropri- 
ate statutory  fiscal  controls. 

As   the   wildlife  conservation 


program  has  grown,  public  sup- 
port— even  enthusias  m — has 
grown  with  it.  We  have  fish  and 
game  laws  and  regulations  that 
are  understandable,  reasonable 
and  enforceable;  and  these  have 
been  enforced  judiciously  and 
without  partiality.  A  program  of 
game  management,  through  habi- 
tat restoration,  has  kept  game  pop- 
ulations equal  to  hunting  pres- 
sure. A  sound  fisheries  manage- 
ment program  has  given  Tarheel 
anglers  some  of  the  finest  fresh- 
water fishing  in  the  nation.  A  pro- 
gressive public  education  program 
has  kept  sportsmen  abreast  of 
what  is  going  on  to  improve  their 
sport,  and  shown  them  how  they 
can  help  with  the  job. 

None  of  these  things  could  have 
happened  without  a  politically  un- 
interrupted wildlife  conservation 
program. 


WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 
ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 

At  its  January  meeting  held  in  Raleigh, 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  elect- 
ed its  officers  for  1963.  Orville  L.  Wood- 
house  (center)  of  Grandy,  was  elected 
Chairman,  Lee  L.  Powers  (left)  of  Lake 
Lure,  Vice  Chairman,  and  Walter  Lam- 
beth, Jr.,  Charlotte,  Secretary.  Mr.  Wood- 
house  was  Commission  Chairman  in  1957. 
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MARCH  17-23,  1963 


THE  NATION' 
.C.  AND  ITS 


FFILI, 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  bumper  sticker 
used  to  advertise  this  year's  National 
Wildlife  Week.  Pesticide  use  is  the  theme. 


Some  500  million  pounds  of  poisonous 
pesticides  and  fertilizers  are  being  broad- 
cast over  our  land,  poisoning  the  soil  and 
the  water,  destroying  important  food 
chain  links,  and  being  concentrated  in 
the  tissues  of  higher  forms  of  life.  Most 
pesticides  are  not  removed  by  ordinary 
water  treatment  processes,  and  the  chronic 


effects  of  long-term  ingestion  of  these 
materials  is  unknown. 

Some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem— the  subject  of  this  year's 
National  Wildlife  Week  observance— has 
been  given  by  the  manager  of  American 
Cyanamid's  pesticides  products  depart- 
ment, who  has  predicted  a  ten-fold  in- 
crease in  pesticide  output  in  the  next  20 
years. 

Because  the  profit  motive  is  almost 
absent   in   the   discovery   and  production 


of  biological  means  of  pest  control,  the 
job  of  finding  "natural"  control  agents 
has  fallen  to  government  agencies.  Studies 
are  now  under  way  to  find  ways  of  using 
biological  control  agents  in  combination 
with  sprays  under  circumstances  where 
the  beneficial  organisms  alone  cannot  pro- 
vide economic  control. 

About  95  introduced  parasites  and  pre- 
dators of  insect  pests  are  now  established 
in  the  U.  S.  The  ranges  of  native  insect 
predators  have  been  expanded  artificially. 


WILDLIFE  MAGAZINE 
CONTEST  WINNERS 

Wildlife  Commission  Chairman  Robert  M. 
Carr  presents  Kenneth  Beam  with  first 
prize  in  the  1962  Wildlife  subscription 
contest.  Runners-up  were  John  O.  Brown, 
A.  Eugene  Jones,  and  J.  D.  McLean.  A 
total  of  20,604  subscriptions  was  sold  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  putting  the  circula- 
tion at  the  78,000  level,  highest  on  record. 


BALD  EAGLE 
STUDIES 


AROLD  Peters,  Research  Assistant  with  the  National 
Audubon  Society  reports  that  the  five-year  investigation  of 
the  status  of  the  bald  eagle  sponsored  by  this  Society  is  con- 
tinuing in  its  third  year.  A  midwinter  count  of  eagles  was 
made  between  January  7  and  20,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  weekend  of  January  12-13. 

Figures  for  this  count  have  not  been  tabulated  as  yet,  al- 
though last  year  some  3,800  eagles  were  reported  nationally 
during  this  same  two-week  period  by  a  large  number  of 
cooperators.  Observers  this  year  will  report  whether  the 
eagles  seen  were  in  adult  or  juvenile  plumage,  the  exact 
location  of  nests  and  other  details. 


Additional  field  observations  which  began  in  late  February 
and  are  extending  through  March  will  examine  all  known 
nests  of  the  bald  eagle — particularly  those  known  from  last 
season.  Information  on  nesting  activities  and  production  of 
young  will  be  extremely  important  and  each  occupied  nest 
should  be  observed  in  late  April  or  May  to  detect  evidence 
of  young  birds.  In  all  of  the  important  Chesapeake  Bay  area, 
from  Southeast  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  southward  and 
including  coastal  North  Carolina,  we  had  reported  only  two 
nests  producing  young  birds  (a  single  young  in  each  of  these 
two  nests!)  last  spring.  This  is  indeed  a  grim  picture  of  eagle 
productivity  when  compared  with  the  1936  situation  when 
80-odd  eagle  nests  were  reported  (by  W.  B.  Tyrrell)  to  have 
raised  young  birds  on  this  same  area. 

You  can  help  with  the  inventory  of  this  magnificent  bird 
and  the  National  Audubon  Society  and  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  urgently  ask  your  support  of  this  study.  Please 
report  your  findings  to:  Mr.  Stuart  Critcher,  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Guilford  County  in  August,  1958. 
Daniels  was  promoted  to  patrol- 
man in  April,  1962.  Since  his  em- 
ployment, Mr.  Daniels  has  attend- 
ed seven  in-service  training 
schools. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Alice  Bowen  of 
Merry  Hill,  and  they  have  two 
children,  a  son,  Larry,  12  and  a 
daughter,  Marsha,  7.  The  Daniels 
are  members  of  the  Bethany  Bap- 
tist Church  and  they  reside  in 
Jamestown. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  DECEMBER 


Thomas  M.  Daniels 

Wildlife  Patrolman  Thomas  M. 
Daniels  was  born  in  Bertie  County 
in  1928.  Prior  to  employment  with 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
from  1946  to  1947,  where  he  at- 
tended the  Navy  Aviation  Funda- 
mentals School  and  the  Aviation 
Metalsmith  School. 

Daniels  attended  the  Pre-Serv- 
ice  Training  School  for  wildlife 
protectors  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1956, 
and  was  employed  on  January  7, 
1957.  He  was  appointed  wildlife 
protector  in  Chatham  County  on 
April  15,  1957  and  transferred  to 


HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked   

Total  prosecutions   

Total  convictions   

Total  cases  not  guilty 
Total  cases  nol  prossed 
Total  cases  dismissed 
Total  fines  collected 
Total  costs  collected 
BOATING: 

Boats  checked   

Total  prosecutions   

Total  convictions   

Total  cases  not  guilty 
Total  cases  nol  prossed 
Total  fines  collected 
Total  costs  collected 


27,862 
804 
777 
14 
12 
1 

,199.40 
,888.91 

94 
22 
22 
0 
0 

$103.90 
S150.70 


All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


The  following  is  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Grady  Barnes,  Wildlife  Biologist, 
in  reference  to  his  article,  "Hunt- 
ing the  Cottontail  Rabbit,"  which 
appeared  in  the  November  edition 


of  Wildlife.— Ed. 

DEAR  MR.  BARNES:  After  reading 
your  article  "Hunting  the  Cottontail  Rab- 
bit" I  had  to  send  you  a  recipe  I  heard 
about — "rabbitburgers." 


The  speaker's  topic  at  the  October,  1957 
meeting:  of  the  Raleigh  Woman's  Club  was 
"Mighty  Oaks  from  Little  Acorns  Grow" 
and  10-inch  pine  seedlings  were  given  as 
favors.  Miss  Lillian  Turner  (left)  and  Mrs. 


D.  L.  Corbitt,  of  Raleigh,  promptly  plant- 
ed theirs  and  have  kept  annual  growth 
records  on  the  trees.  By  January  of  this 
year,  Miss  Turner's  tree  was  13  feet  high 
and  Mrs.  Corbitt 's  tree  was  10  feet  high! 


This  is  the  cover  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's brand  new  booklet  on  fish.  Its 
46  pages  picture  36  fish  in  full  color. 
The  colorful   booklet   sells   for  25-cents. 


The  operator  of  a  sandwich  stand  dur- 
ing the  last  war  could  not  get  any  beef,  so 
he  started  selling  rabbitburgers.  Then 
along  came  horse  meat.  He  began  to  mix 
in  a  small  amount  of  horsemeat  with  the 
rabbit  meat.  He  got  by  with  it,  so  he 
kept  adding  more  and  more  horse  meat, 
until  some  customer  caught  him  in  the  act 
of  mixing  the  meats.  He  reported  the 
thing  to  the  authorities,  and  as  a  result 
an  inspector  called  upon  the  operator. 

The  inspector  asked  the  operator  how 
much  of  each  meat  he  was  putting  into 
his  rabbitburgers.  The  operator  replied 
50-50.  The  inspector  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  50-50.  The  operator  said:  'one 
horse  and  one  rabbit.' 

The  idea  in  using  a  proper  recipe  for 
cooking  rabbits  is  not  to  ruin  the  flavor 
of  the  rabbit  by  mixing  too  much  of  any- 
thing else.  A  good  fried  rabbit  with  good 
brown  gravy  is  hard  to  beat.  J.  H.  MAN- 
LY, GOLDSBORO. 

Fencing  Lesson 

DEAR  SIRS:  This  is  the  first  letter  to  an 
Editor  I  have  ever  written;  but  after  read- 
ing John  D.  Hemingway's  letter  in  the 
November  issue,  I  feel  I  must  write  this 
letter. 

In  July  of  this  year  I  was  asked  to  sign 
a  petition  to  request  the  quail  season's 
opening  on  the  same  date  as  in  the  past. 
The  reason  given  me  was  that  the  young 
quail  would  not  have  a  chance.  Since  then 
I  have  had  my  dogs  out  working  and 
have  seen  about  75  per  cent  of  quail  that 
were  full  grown.  The  reason  I  was  asked 
to  sign  this  petition  is  that  the  person 
deer  hunts,  and  wanted  to  have  the  few 
extra  days  to  deer  hunt. 

I  am  in  favor  of  an  earlier  opening.  J. 
DIXON  HARPER,  LA  GRANGE. 
DEAR  SIRS:  Your  pictures  of  dangerous 
practices  were  excellent  and  should  be 
very  helpful.  Regardless  of  how  long  we 
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have  hunted  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
gun  safety. 

Two  of  the  pictures  also  did  a  real  dis- 
service to  landowners.  Two  men  were 
shown  crossing  wire  fences  by  holding  a 
post  and  climbing  up  the  wire.  Your  cap- 
tions underneath  pointed  out  the  danger 
from  gun  position  but  did  not  point  out 
damage  to  private  property.  This  ruins  the 
tension  in  the  wire  and  allows  it  to  sag. 

Good  taut  fences  add  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  farm  and  it  keeps  the 
livestock  in.  No  good  farmer  will  tolerate 
unnecessary  abuse  of  his  fences. 

Good  farmer-hunter  relations  are  im- 
portant. 

Congratulations  on  a  good  magazine. 
THOMAS  G.  NISBET,  CHARLOTTE. 

Price  of  Progress 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  have  always  loved  wild- 
life and  the  woods,  and  have  had  a  real 
worry  about  it  lately.  Most  people  think 
the  worry  is  stupid  but  I  don't  if  you 
really  love  the  outdoors. 

The  problem  is  how  much  is  the  high- 
way building  affecting  the  woods  and 
wildlife.  If  you  could  find  out  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  does  it  affect  the 
wildlife  and  the  woods?  RAY  FINCH, 
BAILEY. 

DEAR  MR.  FINCH:  We  appreciate  your 
concern  with  regard  to  the  encroachment 
of  highways  on  woods  and  wildlife.  When 
a  new  highway  is  constructed,  and  when 
cities  and  towns  grow,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  forests  and 
wildlife.  Because  we  cannot  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress  we  must  concentrate  on 
producing  these  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
on  the  remaining  land.  — Ed. 

Outer  Banks  Worth  Saving 

DEAR  SIRS:  While  I  am  sending  you 
this  for  these  subscriptions  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  love  North  Carolina  Outer  Banks, 
that  I  consider  it  my  second  home,  and 
of  an  evening  of  unforgettable  fishing  I 
enjoyed  in  October  of  last  year. 

Three  of  us,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Saylor  and  myself,  decided  on  a  certain 
night  to  go  channel  bass  fishing.  What 
happened  that  evening  is  just  about  the 


CORRECTION 

In  doing  brief  profiles  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  for  our  January- 
issue  an  error  was  made  with 
regard  to  Chairman  Robert  M. 
Carr.  Mr.  Carr  was  born  in  Rose 
Hill,  rather  than  Pink  Hill,  and 
it  was  not  reported  that  he  had 
served  three  terms  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


The  Green  Anole  is  the  "chameleon"  sold 
in  pet  shops  and  at  fairs.  Abundant  in 
the  South,  it  is  generally  seen  on  fences, 


around  old  buildings,  and  on  shrubs  and 
vines.  When  excited,  its  extended  throat 
fan  is  bright  pink.  It  eats  mostly  insects. 


finest  one  day  of  fishing  I  have  enjoyed  in 
forty-one  years  of  fishing.  In  a  nutshell, 
we  left  Buxton  from  the  Lighthouse  View 
Court  at  9  o'clock.  We  traveled  to  Hat- 
teras  Inlet  in  Saylor's  jeep.  It  was  a  full 
moon  night,  so  warm  we  were  fishing  in 
bathing  trunks  and  bare  feet.  The  moon 
was  clear  and  bright,  we  didn't  need  to 
have  any  light  to  bait  our  hooks  or  cut 
up  bait,  just  a  beautiful  and  wonderful 
night  to  be  alive  and  fishing.  Well,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  with  such  lovely  warm 
water  and  air  and  light  enough  to  read 
headlines  in  a  newspaper,  we  began  to 
catch  yearling  bass.  I  believe  that's  what 
they  are  called,  the  smallest  one  weighed 
18  pounds  and  the  largest  one  27  pounds, 


and  we  caught  ten  of  them  by  midnight. 

We  took  home  five  and  returned  the 
rest  for  some  other  lucky  fisherman  to 
catch  someday.  For  sheer  ecstasy  of  fish- 
ing joy  this  combination  of  moon,  tem- 
perature, and  the  presence  of  fish  in  such 
quantities  is  an  unforgettable  experience. 
For  fishermen  and  especially  surf  fisher- 
men the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina 
is  a  paradise  on  earth.  MILTON  R. 
GOURJIAN,  PLEASANTVTLLE,  N.  J 
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Although  the  WOODLAND  WHITE-FOOTED  MOUSE 
weighs  less  than  one  ounce,  he  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  biological  system.  Look  for  him  where  wood- 
ed areas  meet  fields  of  grain.  In  cold  weather  he  may  find 
his  way  to  abandoned  sheds  and  tobacco  barns.  A  noctur- 
nal animal,  he  feeds  in  early  evening  and  before  dawn 
on  insects,  nuts,  grains,  wild  seeds,  and  fruits.  White- 
footed  mice  have  young  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the 
fall,  sometimes  producing  50  young  per  year.  They  are 
born  naked  and  helpless,  but  have  their  eyes  open  in 


Joel  Arrington 


about  two  weeks.  Fortunately,  these  prolific  creatures 
are  heavily  preyed  upon  by  diverse  predators,  including 
opossums,  shrews,  foxes,  skunks,  owls,  domestic  cats, 
hawks,  and  snakes.  In  this  respect,  they  are  a  controlling 
factor  of  predators,  for  when  mice  are  numerous,  their 
predators  also  become  abundant.  Grain  crops  sometimes 
are  damaged  by  this  species,  but  they  also  eat  large  quan- 
tities of  insects  and  weed  seeds.  The  white-footed  mouse 
may  redeem  himself  for  his  sins  because  of  the  waste 
products  he  returns  to  the  soil  as  fertilizer. 
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It  is  quite  likely  that  May  and  XX*^, 

June   will   bring   more   productive  8^*^  -''s/'jJJ^ti 

trout  fishing  than  will  April,  but  f  JfcSv 

none  any  sweeter  to  the  trout  angler.  V    g-jfea.  * 
The  season's  first  fish  are  always 
remembered  longer  than  those  of 

summer.  JvBPJk.  -*-«^*^L-V*. 

The  upper  fish  of  these  opening  yy1^  . 
day  trout  on  this  month's  cover  is      -^//J8j^  ^ 

a  glistening  rainbow.  The  other  is  \[/c}    ■-  -tt^  > 
a  brown  trout  with  the  tiny  spent-  ~ ■''J%jdt$&%F' 

wing  dry  fly  still  in  its  jaw.  April  ^wtr-^** 
trout  waters  may  be  a  little  high 
and  a  shade  dingy  for  best  dry-fly 
fishing.  A  nymph  or  a  bright  streamer  could  be  the  answer  to  early- 
season  trout.  Ektachrome  transparency  by  Jack  Dermid. 

Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*  *  * 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 
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SUBSCRIPTION — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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MORE  RABBITS 

on  the  farm 


by  Clifford  L.  Bampton 

Game  Biologist 


ARDLY  a  day  goes  by  that  I  don't  receive  a  letter  or 
have  someone  ask  me,  "What  can  I  do  to  have  a  few  more 
bunnies  without  having  to  take  the  back  ten  out  of  tobacco 
and  let  it  go  to  weeds?" 

To  begin,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  rabbits  do  increase  if 
given  half  a  chance.  The  cottontail  is  one  of  our  more  prolific 
game  species.  As  many  as  four  litters  can  be  produced  per 
year  with  an  average  of  four  young  per  litter.  The  gestation 
period  averages  28  days.  The  nest  is  a  cup-shaped  cavity  in 
the  ground  and  is  lined  with  vegetation,  and  the  inner  lining 
is  of  hair  plucked  from  the  mother's  belly.  The  young  at  birth 
are  naked  and  blind  and  nurse  their  mother  for  two  weeks. 
Then  they  begin  to  eat  solid  foods.  About  a  week  later,  the 
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young  bunnies  venture  out  into  the  wide  open  world  and 
are  on  their  own. 

There  are  many  little  changes  that  can  be  made  to  increase 
the  rabbit  population  on  your  farm.  These  things  can  be  done, 
at  little  or  no  cost,  and  without  sacrificing  land  needed  for 
agriculture. 

Favorite  Foods 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  herbaceous  plants  in  North 
Carolina  that  are  consumed  by  Mr.  Cottontail.  But,  due  to 
the  lack  of  proper  distribution  and  interspersion  with  neces- 
sary cover,  ole  br'er  rabbit  can  not  utilize  this  food.  His 
favorite  diet  consists  of  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  and  soybeans. 
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During  the  winter  months  you'll  find  him  feeding  on  the 
bark  and  shoots  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  dry  grasses,  and  rem- 
nants of  crops. 

Probably  the  best  natural  cover  you  can  furnish  is  long 
grass  sticking  up  through  loose  brush.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  cutting  off  three  or  four  sprouts  and  leaving 
them  in  a  fence  corner  or  next  to  a  fence.  Rabbits  nest  in  this 
type  of  cover,  and  it  can  give  that  extra  boost  that  adds 
another  bunny,  or  sometimes  an  extra  litter. 

Weeds  also  provide  good  cover.  But  most  of  us  hate  to  let 
them  grow  if  we  can  help  it.  Sericea  lespedeza  can  be  planted 
in  the  various  odd  corners  throughout  your  farm  instead  of 
letting  them  grow  up  into  weeds.  Sericea  is  most  valuable  for 
providing  cover,  and  its  dense  growth  provides  excellent 
nesting  and  escape  cover  for  rabbits  during  the  growing 
season.  Even  in  winter  its  cover  value  is  high. 

Mr.  Cottontail  also  likes  stump  piles.  Groupings  of  three  or 
four  are  excellent  in  that  they  take  up  little  room  and  usually 
are  open  enough  to  permit  grass,  weeds,  and  briars  to  come 
up  between  and  around  them. 

No  Briars 

Briar  patches  are  actually  of  little  value  to  the  bunnies, 
although  briars  provide  escape  cover  to  some  degree.  About 
the  only  management  that  can  be  applied  to  briars  is  mowing 
off  the  large,  upright  briars  and  leaving  the  low-growing  ones, 
such  as  dewberries. 

Hedgerows  of  multiflora  rose  can  take  the  place  of  barren 
wire  fences.  Within  a  few  years,  the  dense,  thorny  canes  will 
hold  livestock  and  provide  excellent  protection  and  safe 
travel  lanes  for  ole  br'er  rabbit. 

Grazing  by  farm  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  etc.)  on  wildlife 
plantings  and  on  natural  food  and  cover,  especially  in  wood- 
lands, should  be  prevented.  Generally  speaking,  woodland 
grazing  is  not  productive;  and  the  damage  that  the  cattle  do 
to  young  trees  through  feeding  and  to  the  soil  through  com- 
paction far  outweighs  the  benefit  gained  from  the  "free"  food. 
Fire  can  sometimes  be  a  help  in  game  management,  but  when 


Leaving  a  strip  of  unmowed  crop  around  the  border  of  the 
field  provides  food  for  rabbits  and  affords  them  protection 
from  predators.  A  flushing  bar  attached  in  front  of  the  combine 
or  tractor  can  save  many  rabbits  and  nests. 


Duane  Raver 
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Your  land  probably  can  provide  food  and  cover  for  a  much 
larger  rabbit  population.  Consult  your  district  game  biologist 
for  the  details  of  rabbit  habitat  improvement  or  write  to  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

it  is  used  at  the  wrong  time  and  place,  it  can  be  equally  as 
destructive  as  grazing. 

Rabbit  Hazards 

The  use  of  a  flushing  bar  when  mowing  hay  crops  can 
save  many  rabbits.  Mowing  operations  destroy  both  nests  and 
adult  rabbits.  The  flushing  bar  is  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  tractor  and  flushes  the  rabbits  before  the  mower  reaches 
them.  A  large  percentage  of  nests  are  revealed  this  way  and, 
as  a  result,  can  be  avoided  and  an  area  of  grass  can  be  left 
where  the  nest  is  located. 

Such  things  as  control  of  stray  dogs  and  cats  year  around 
(but  especially  during  the  breeding  and  nesting  season),  the 
release  of  food-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  from  competition 
(dogwood,  oaks,  persimmon,  and  crab  apple),  and  leaving  a 
narrow  strip  of  grain  or  a  few  rows  of  corn  along  the  edge 
of  a  crop  field  next  to  good  cover  are  just  a  few  more  ideas 
that  can  be  applied  on  your  farm  to  help  increase  the 
bunny  population,  at  little  or  no  cost,  and  without  sacrificing 
land  needed  for  agriculture. 

If  time,  funds,  and  a  little  extra  land  are  available,  a  narrow 
strip  of  ladino  clover  seeded  next  to  good  dense  cover  can 
provide  a  source  of  highly  desirable  food — food  which  is 
available  to  the  whole  rabbit  family  without  undue  risk  from 
natural  enemies. 

These  little  changes  may  mean  the  difference  between 
holding  Mr.  Cottontail  on  your  farm  or  causing  him  to  move 
to  your  next  door  neighbor's  farm.  Wise  farming  can  produce 
more  rabbits. 


ANY  years  ago,  an  Englishman  named  William  Bart- 
ram  was  sent  to  the  New  World  to  explore  and  report  the 
vegetation  which  he  found.  His  diary  discloses  that  as  he 
traveled  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  from  the  swamps  of  the 
coast  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  lower  mountains,  he  found 
gigantic  oak  forests.  Mr.  Bartram  may  have  exaggerated  when 
he  reported  oaks  100  feet  tall  and  several  feet  through  but 
he  did  find  vast  areas  of  oak-hickory  forest. 

Much  of  the  original  forest  was  cut  to  build  our  nation. 
Some  of  it  was  laid  waste  by  fire.  Oak  timbers  were  used  for 
houses,  ship  keels,  railroad  ties,  bridge  timbers,  furniture,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  products.  Even  today,  when  steel  is  our 
material  of  strength,  oak  timbers  are  in  demand. 

Yet,  in  all  of  yesterday's  magnificent  oak  forests,  no  one 
considered  the  dependency  of  wild  birds  and  animals  on 
acorns.  The  problem  which  resulted  from  this  oversight  is 
compounded  by  the  drastic  reduction  of  oak  lumber  and 
pulpwood  which  results  from  poor  cutting  practices. 

Adaptability 

There  are  at  least  23  distinct  species  of  oaks  in  North 
Carolina.  One  or  more  species  may  be  found  in  every  forest 


by  Bennet  B.  White 

Management  Forester 
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This  tiny  white  oak  seedling,  under  proper  management  con-  others  feed  on  mast  crops  to  a  large  extent.  Measures  to  control 
ditions,  will,  in  its  lifetime,  provide  acorns  to  feed  a  diversified  heart  rot  and  other  fungi  as  well  as  forest  fires  will  insure  a 
group  of  wildlife  species.  Turkeys,  quail,  deer,  squirrels,  and  productive  life  for  seedlings  and  adults  alike. 
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condition  except  very  acid  peat  bogs  and  cypress  ponds.  Be- 
cause of  the  versatility  of  this  group  of  trees,  their  role  in 
wildlife  management  is  important.  One  wildlife  authority  lists 
oaks  as  a  primary  source  of  food  for  deer,  bear,  squirrels, 
raccoons,  rabbits,  quail,  turkeys,  and  ducks.  A  deer  may  eat 
five  or  more  pounds  of  acorns  in  one  day  and  when  they  are 
abundant,  deer  feed  almost  exclusively  on  acorns.  Wild 
turkeys  may  depend  on  acorns  to  supply  three-fourths  of 
their  diet  during  the  critical  fall  and  winter  months. 

Acorns  are  especially  valuable  in  preparing  wildlife  for  the 
cold  of  winter.  On  a  dry  weight  basis,  the  southern  red  oak 
acorn  is  22.54  percent  fat  and  7.91  percent  protein;  the  water 
oak  is  27.26  percent  fat  and  5.94  percent  protein.  A  water 
oak  eight  inches  in  diameter  can  produce  enough  acorns  in 
one  season  to  provide  three  squirrels  with  food  for  days.  An 
18  inch  red  oak  can  produce  154  quail-days  of  food.  Game 
animals  do  not  depend  wholly  upon  acorns  during  the  critical 
months  but  healthier  game  results  from  abundant  acorn 
crops. 

Uses  of  Oak 

During  the  last  decade,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has 


Some  species  of  oak  can  be  found  growing  in  almost  every 
type  of  soil  condition  in  North  Carolina.  This  aerial  view  of 
the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  depicts  a  kind  of  habitat 
which  supports  the  willow  oak  and  the  overcup  oak. 

found  a  use  for  oak  in  paper  making.  Today,  a  large  quantity 
of  oak  pulpwood  is  being  consumed  in  our  state.  Until  recent- 
ly, there  was  a  great  demand  for  oak  lumber  in  furniture 
manufacture.  Use  of  the  lower  grades  of  oak  lumber  in 
furniture  has  been  curtailed  by  the  use  of  composition  board 
which  is  cheaper  to  produce.  Oak  flooring  is  still  in  vogue. 
But  most  of  the  oak  lumber  used  in  our  state  is  imported  from 
other  states,  and  oak  pulpwood  is  no  longer  plentiful. 

To  produce  this  valuable  tree  economically,  a  study  of  its 
characteristics  is  necessary.  The  oak  is  not  necessarily  a 
slow-growing  tree.  The  idea  that  oaks  grow  slowly  has  arisen 
because  most  of  our  oaks  are  growing  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. In  the  Coastal  Plain,  water  oak,  willow  oak,  and  various 
white  oaks  found  in  alluvial  swamps  usually  show  good 
growth  rates.  Oaks  need  good  soil  and  plenty  of  light  to 
grow  fast. 

When  oaks  are  mature  or  growing  on  poor  sites,  they  are 
often  subject  to  heart  rot  and  other  fungi.  Such  defects  can 
be  easily  controlled  by  careful  attention  to  the  forest  situation 
and  proper  cutting  practices.  When  defects  are  detected, 
careful  selective  cutting  is  needed.  Of  course,  protection 
against  fire  is  essential. 

Harvest  operations  must  be  planned  to  insure  maximum 
benefit  to  the  forest  owner,  the  forest,  and  wildlife.  Most  oaks 
do  not  produce  a  good  acorn  crop  every  year.  White  oak  has 
a  good  seed  crop  every  four  to  ten  years — red  oak  and  water 
oak  every  one  or  two  years.  Most  oaks  must  be  20  to  25 
years  old  before  they  produce  any  acorns.  Cutting  all  of  one 
species  at  one  tihie  upsets  the  food  balance  for  game.  To 
insure  oak  regeneration,  cutting  should  open  the  canopy 
sufficiently  to  give  young  trees  the  light  needed.  All  defective 
trees  should  be  removed,  providing  that  all  of  the  trees  of  one 
species  are  not  cut. 

Sawtooth  oak,  an  import  from  the  East,  is  finding  accept- 
ance in  the  oak  forests  of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
Test  plantings  show  this  species  to  be  not  only  a  good  timber 
tree,  but  also  an  outstanding  mast  producer.  This  species  has 
a  good  acorn  crop  each  year  and  a  report  from  Mississippi 
shows  that  a  ten  year  old  tree  produced  47.7  pounds  of 
acorns  in  one  year.  A  40  year  old  tree  at  Savannah,  Georgia 
is  18  inches  in  diameter  and  50  feet  tall.  To  observe  the 
potential  of  this  species,  250  seedlings  were  plantd  on  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  land  in  1962. 
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Pond  Managemen 


This  flock  of  pintails  getting  up  from  the  marshy  end  of  a  farm 
pond  which  has  undergone  careful  management  techniques 
represents  the  kind  of  success  which  biologists  can  produce. 
Ponds  which  have  not  harbored  waterfowl  for  years  can  produce 
food  and  attract  ducks  of  many  species.  Two  management 


Joel  Arrington 

methods  may  be  used:  either  drawing  the  pond  down  and 
planting  heavy  seed  producers,  then  reflooding  in  the  fall; 
or  maintaining  a  constant  water  level  so  that  submerged 
aquatic  plants  and  certain  emergent  plants  will  have  the  best 
set  of  conditions  for  food  production. 
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by  John  L.  Bordwell 

Wildlife  Biologist 

How  You  Can  Attract 
Ducks  to  Your  Pond 
at  Low  Cost 


The  season  is  gone  now — the  old  hunters  and  the  new 
have  put  away  their  duck  callers  and  are  dreaming  of  a  better 
shoot  next  year.  Once  again  there  are  disheartened  sighs 
recalling  the  long  hours  spent  in  the  cold  rain  only  to  return 
home  without  bagging  a  single  duck.  "The  ducks  were  flying 
too  high!"  "Vanished  just  before  legal  shooting  time!"  "There 
wasn't  one  to  be  seen!"  We  all  know  these  phrases  too  well. 

While  good  duck  hunting  is  a  delight  that  thrills  the  heart, 
it  is  also  something  more.  It  is  preparation.  The  information 
in  this  article  is  not  meant  as  a  guarantee  to  a  successful 
duck  hunt  but  if  one  more  cause  of  poor  hunting  can  be 
sought  out  and  eliminated,  the  rewards  are  worth  the  effort. 
This  is  the  challenge  facing  every  Tarheel  sportsman. 

Many  potential  waterfowl  management  sites,  such  as  old 
mill  ponds,  are  not  being  developed  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
Their  rich  natural  resources  and  productive  capacity  are  often 
concealed  from  the  untrained  eye.  Highly  desirable  water- 
fowl foods  can  be  grown  in  these  ponds,  and  we  can  influence 
plant  growth  in  ponds  by  manipulating  the  water  level.  In 
other  words,  we  have  two  ways  of  managing  a  pond  for 
waterfowl:  first,  by  drawing  down  the  pond  for  planting  and 
growing  annual  heavy  seed  producers,  then  reflooding  in  the 
fall,  or  by  maintaining  a  relatively  constant  water  level  for 
the  growing  of  submerged  aquatics  and  certain  emergent 
plants. 

Altered-level  Ponds 

Providing  that  water  levels  are  adjustable  and  an  adequate 
water  supply  is  available,  ponds  that  have  been  duckless  for 
years  may  provide  many  stimulating  hours  for  waterfowl 
hunters. 

The  draw-down  method  offers  many  possibilities  for  over- 
coming causes  of  past  pond  failures  such  as  unproductive  acid 
waters,  which  are  quite  common  in  the  east,  and  bottoms  too 


hard  for  plant  growth,  which  can  be  improved  by  plowing 
and  disking.  This  management  technique  can  be  used  readily 
and  the  period  of  operation  is  mainly  determined  by  growth 
habits  of  the  planting  materials.  For  example,  some  millet 
seeds  will  mature  faster  than  others,  thus  allowing  a  delayed 
draw-down  date. 

Draining: 

Begin  the  draw  down  in  early  June  or  July  depending  on 
the  species  of  seed  to  be  planted  and  the  planting  operation. 
Predetermine  the  area  to  be  exposed  for  planting  so  that  suf- 
ficient seeds  are  available.  In  most  instances,  the  pond  will 
be  only  partially  drained  in  order  to  protect  desirable  fish 
life. 

Sowing: 

Your  choice  of  seed  will  be  determined  by  the  planting 
method,  planting  time,  soil  moisture,  or  the  growth  habits 
of  the  planting  materials.  When  ordering  seeds  be  certain 
they  are  adapted  to  the  planting  sites.  Simply  because  they 
grow  well  in  Wisconsin  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
will  grow  well  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  important  that  the 
plants  or  seeds  chosen  are  native  to  the  area  or  have  been 
proven  a  desirable  plant.  Planting  may  require  the  use  of 
a  tractor,  plow,  and  disk  on  dry  sites  or  the  use  of  a  simple 
cyclone  seeder  on  moist  soil. 


lack  Dermid 


Ringneck  ducks,  such  as  the  pair  shown  above,  are  only  one 
species  which  may  be  attracted  to  ponds  which  have  been 
managed  for  waterfowl.  The  eradication  of  pest  plants  which 
crowd  out  desirable  waterfowl  foods  may  be  the  first  step 
needed  to  make  your  pond  a  feeding  spot  for  ducks. 
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Reflooding: 

When  the  plants  have  matured  and  the  seed  heads  have 
ripened,  begin  to  reflood  the  pond.  Some  of  the  mature  plants 
should  be  flooded  by  the  middle  of  October  in  order  to  attract 
and  hold  the  early  migrants.  In  order  that  dabbling  ducks 
(teals,  blacks,  and  mallards)  utilize  the  area,  do  not  submerge 
the  plants  more  than  16  inches.  As  a  rule,  these  ducks  do  not 
dive  for  their  food;  they  simple  dip  their  heads  and  necks 
under  in  search  of  seeds,  small  snails  and  clams.  The  length 
of  time  between  successive  rises  in  the  water  level  over  new 
areas  will  depend  on  utilization  by  the  ducks.  A  portion  of 
the  area  should  be  kept  in  reserve  and  the  last  rise  in  water 
should  make  this  food  available  in  spring  just  prior  to 
migration.  One  of  our  objectives  should  be  to  return  the 
birds  to  the  breeding  grounds  in  a  healthier  condition  so  as 
to  increase  their  chances  of  bringing  off  a  successful  hatch. 

Permanent  Level  Ponds 

Many  of  the  ponds  in  this  state  are  of  the  permanent  type 
and  in  numerous  cases  are  covered  with  pest  plants  which 
crowd  out  more  desirable  duck  foods.  Usually,  this  can  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  chemicals  or  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  water  level.  Unfortunately,  when  most  of  these  ponds 
were  established,  provisions  were  not  made  for  altering  water 
levels.  If  desirable  plants  are  not  already  present  in  this  type 
of  pond,  little  can  be  accomplished  without  investing  sub- 
stantial funds  for  improvements. 

Recognition  of  desirable  plants: 

This  story  has  been  repeated  many  times  but  it  does  serve 
as  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  occur  when  all  the  facts 
are  not  known.  Some  time  ago  an  interested  party  wrote  in 
for  assistance  in  eradicating  a  pest  plant  in  his  pond.  This 
plant  was  so  abundant  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  in  order 
to  plant  the  tubers  of  sago  pondweed,  which  is  a  very  desir- 
able duck  food.  Fortunately,  before  any  eradication  was  car- 
ried out,  his  pest  plant  was  identified  as  sago  pondweed! 

Several  means  are  available  for  the  sportsman  to  have  his 
unknown  plants  identified.  Upon  request,  a  fish  or  game 
biologist  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  the  county 

Author  John  Bardwell  is  shown  observing  waterfowl  habits 
and  populations  in  a  marsh  near  Wilmington.  Knowledge  ob- 
tained from  such  observations  aids  in  waterfowl  management. 

Joel  Arrington 
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Jack  Dermid 

Another  modest-cost  method  of  attracting  waterfowl  is  the 
flooding  of  corn  and  milo  fields.  Shown  above  is  a  field  which 
offered  good  shooting  last  season  near  Charlotte. 

agent,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  representative,  or  the 
local  high  school  botany  teacher  can  probably  solve  any 
identification  problem. 

Chemical  nature  of  ponds: 

In  order  to  manage  a  pond,  one  must  first  know  what  it 
contains.  One  of  the  controlling  factors  that  determines  which 
plants  will  survive  is  the  pH  (acidity  or  alkalinity)  of  the 
water.  It  would  be  fruitless  for  an  individual  to  buy  tubers  of 
sago  pondweed  and  attempt  to  establish  them  in  a  pond  that 
is  strongly  acid.  The  sour  water  would  not  permit  reproduc- 
tion and  in  most  cases  the  plants  would  not  survive.  This 
does  not  mean  however  that  other  desirable  duck  foods  would 
not  thrive  in  this  acid  condition.  As  previously  pointed  out, 
different  species  of  plants  may  have  adaptive  features  which 
would  enable  them  to  survive  and  reproduce  in  acid  water 
conditions. 

Frequently  associated  with  acid  waters  is  brown  stained 
water.  This  is  usually  caused  by  leaching  of  submerged  fibrous 
materials.  As  a  rule,  removal  of  most  of  this  woody  debris 
from  the  bottom  will  eliminate  the  situation.  However,  if  this 
stain  is  caused  by  a  geological  condition,  such  as  the  presence 
of  limonite,  the  removal  of  fibrous  materials  will  not  help.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  pond  could  best  be  operated  on  the 
altered-level  basis. 

The  turbidity  (clearness)  of  the  water  is  another  controlling 
factor  that  governs  submerged  plant  surivival.  As  with  stained 
waters,  muddy  waters  prevent  light  from  penetrating  to  sub- 
merged plants.  Sunlight  is  needed  by  all  autotrophic  plants 
(plants  which  manufacture  their  own  food)  for  continued 
regeneration.  If  this  muddy  or  stained  condition  remains 
constant,  it  will  eventually  eliminate  most  submerged  aquatics. 
Usually,  by  controlling  soil  erosion  in  the  headwaters  and 
along  the  banks,  the  natural  conditions  will  be  restored. 

Oldtimers  often  recall  the  years  when  there  were  more 
than  enough  ducks  to  go  around  and  the  supply  seemed 
inexhaustible.  Today,  the  picture  has  changed  and  when 
disappointed  hunters  return  home  and  repot  "no  luck,"  per- 
haps it  is  more  than  luck.  To  recall  past  years  is  not  enough. 
One  must  study  the  problem  and  with  forethought  and  effort 
strive  to  bring  about  a  more  successful  season.  The  well- 
managed  pond  is  one  way  of  offering  the  abundance  of 
nature's  storehouse  to  make  a  sportsman's  dream  come  true. 
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by  William  Hamnett 

Education  Representative 


Atamasco  lily:  Not  really  a  lily,  but  an  amaryllis,  this  wet 
meadow  plant  is  truly  a  wind-flower  as  its  name,  Zyphyanthes, 
implies.  Its  beauty  belies  the  fact  that  cattle  will  stagger 
from  its  toxic  characteristics  within  48  hours  after  eating  it. 


Photos  by  Joel  Arrington 
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HE  key  to  the  floral  wealth  of  North  Carolina  is 
great  diversity  of  soil,  elevation,  and  climate.  Here 
some  of  the  common  wild  flowers  of  Canada  are 
geographically  joined  with  native  plants  of  Florida. 
Between  these  extremes  are  to  be  found  about  500 
genera  of  wild**  floivers  represented  by  over  1800 
species.  Botanically,  North  Carolina  ranks  at  the 
top  in  our  United  States,  and  to  keep  it  there  we 
must  use  discretion  and  caution  when  going  out  to 
pick  flowers. 

Now  that  spring  is  here  and  the  turbulence  of 
winter  has  subsided,  we  like  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  into  the  woods,  fields,  and  meadows 
for  refreshment  of  spirit.  If  you  have  no  definite  pur- 
pose in  picking  wild  flowers,  leave  them  alone.  On 
the  other  hand  if  flowers  are  to  be  picked  in  quantity, 
be  sure  they  are  abundant.  A  flower  that  may  be 
common  in  one  location  may  be  absent  from  many 
other  locations.  The  natural  gardens  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  behold. 

Blue-eyed  grass:  In  spring  and  summer  this  cousin  of  the 
Iris  graces  our  meadows  and  roadsides.  The  blossoms  are 
light  blue  for  b  few  hours  when  the  sun  is  brightest,  but 
sundown  finds  the  flowers  shed.  Next  day  an  entire  new 
crop  emerges  to  nod  in  the  wind  for  a  few  small  hours. 
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Venus's-flytrap: 
The  odd  and  unique 
leaf  of  this  plant 
usually  pre- 
cludes any  interest 
in  the  flower. 
This  bud  is  ready  to 
burst  into  a 
white  flower  as 
delicate  and  dainty 
as  one  would  want 
to  see. 


Dogwood:  Our  state  fl 
of  North  Carolina,  but 
the  actual  flower  is  the 
within  the  white  bract' 
admired  in  the  Mounta 


Mountain  laurel:  Besides  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  flowers,  this 
mountain  species  is  so  common  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer.  So 
often  we  look  at  something  but  never  really  see  it.  Notice  how  the  stamens  are 
bent  back  and  held  in  a  recess  on  the  corolla  waiting  to  be  released  by  some 
insect  that  has  come  for  nectar.  Pollination  is  thus  achieved. 


Fire  Pink:  The  Greek  name  silene  allui  i 
attracts  and  holds  small  insects.  Thus  its  « 
color  to  the  dry  woods  and  slopes  in  J 
in  its  natural  habitat  near  a  bare  rock  \  n 
Its  striking  appearance  can  be  done  \u\ 
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Daisy  (above)  and  Blackberry  (below):  These  two  plants 
might  be  found  in  the  same  habitat.  Believe  it  or  not,  the 
daisy  is  really  a  chrysanthemum.  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
might  be  a  blackberry.  The  "bramble  patch"  is  a  home  for 
br'er  rabbit  and  a  repository  of  sweet  fruit. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 


RESOURCE -O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Mountain  Trout  Season  Opens  April  6 

About  1,800  miles  of  public  mountain  trout  fishing  streams  will  be  opened  ^,0 
licensed  trout  fishing  Saturday,  April  6.  By  that  time,  preseason  stocking  of 
trout  will  have  been  completed,  and  by  the  time  the  season  ends  on  September 
2  (with  exceptions)  some  660, 000  keeping-size  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  will 
have  been  stocked.  Special  trout  fishing  regulations  for  National  Forest, 
National  Park  and  Western  Wildlife  Management  areas  have  been  published  and 
are  available  from  the  Services  in  Asheville  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission in  Raleigh. 

Better  Check  That  Boat  Registration 

April  marks  the  beginning  of  the  spring  and  summer  pleasure  boating  season, 
and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  cautions  boat  owners  to  be  sure  they 
have  aboard  a  1963  certificate  of  registration  before  operating  a  boat.  Statue 
law  requires  boats  powered  by  machinery  of  more  than  ten  horsepower  to  be 
registered.  All  boat  owners  are  urged  to  operate  their  boats  with  safety  and 
courtesy,  and  to  have  aboard  legally-required  safety  and  life-preserving  equip- 
ment .  w 


Wildlife  Legislation  in  General  Assembly 

A  number  of  bills  pertaining  to  hunting,  fishing  and  boating  have  already 
been  introduced  to  the  1963  Legislature,  and  more  are  expected  before  adjourn- 
ment time.  After  the  Legislature  adjourns,  WILDLIFE  magazine  will  publish  a 
complete  summary  of  legislation  affecting  these  three  major  outdoor  activities. 
It  is  expected  that  September  will  be  the  earliest  issue  in  which  this  summary 
can  be  printed. 

Striped  Bass  Hatchery  Readied 

Personnel  of  the  Wildlife  Commission' s  fish  division  are  getting  the  wjprld's 
first  striped  bass  hatchery  ready  for  the  spring  spawning  run  of  stripers. 
Spawning  fish  are  expected  to  reach  the  Weldon  vicinity  of  the  Roanoke  Rive^by 
late  April  or  early  May,  depending  on  water  temperatures. 

Sauger  Stocked  in  Tar  Heel  Reservoirs 

i 

Sauger,  sometimes  known  as  sand  pike,  and  a  close  relative  of  the  walleye, 
have  been  stocked  in  several  North  Carolina  reservoirs.  Experimental  introduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  Lake  Norman  near  Charlotte,  Lake  Tillery  between  Stanly 
and  Montgomery  counties,  and  Lake  Lure  in  Rutherford  County.  Sauger  have  a  higher 
tolerance  of  siljt  than  walleyes,  but  range  smaller  in  size.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  the  introductions  will  be  successful. 
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Some  Call  'em 


JACKFISH 


A 


At 


by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

Photos  by  the  Author 


J)  OWN  in  the  swamps  and  sluggish  coastal  streams  lives  a 
little  cousin  of  the  musky  and  the  northern  pike.  His  long, 
slim,  torpedo  shape  and  needle-like  teeth  coupled  with  his 
aggressive  manner  and  ambush  tactics  make  him  a  real 
savage.  He  lurks  under  logs  or  stumps  waiting  to  strike  from 
hiding  and  devour  an  easy  meal. 

This  fish  is  the  chain  pickerel,  also  known  by  the  local 
names  of  jack,  jackfish,  and  pike.  He  usually  is  found  in 
clean  quiet  shallow  water  near  logs,  stumps,  lily  pads,  or  sub- 
merged weed  beds.  In  addition  to  the  swamps  and  streams 
he  commonly  may  be  found  in  such  places  as  millponds. 
Jackfish  are  often  caught  by  fishermen  who  are  seeking 
bass  around  heavy  vegetation. 

The  jackfish  consumes  a  wide  variety  of  natural  foods 
which  includes  almost  every  living  creature  of  a  suitable 


size  which  might  be  found  where  he  lives.  Some  of  his 
favorites  are  crawfish,  minnows  and  other  fish — even  his  own 
kind — frogs,  insects  and  worms.  A  fish  with  such  a  wide 
range  of  food  items  can  be  caught  on  a  large  variety  of 
natural  baits  and  artificial  lures.  Any  of  its  natural  foods 
may  be  used  as  baits,  but  the  most  commonly  used  ones 
are  minnows  and  crawfish. 

The  best  artificial  lures  are  generally  of  the  underwater 
type.  Flies,  bucktails,  diving  and  swimming  plugs,  pork-rind 
lures  and  especially  spinners  and  wobbling  spoons  will  all 
take  jackfish  if  properly  maneuvered  around  his  hide-out. 
Many  fishermen  prefer  red  or  red  and  white  lures  for  the 
jackfish,  but  others  feel  that  the  color  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. Most  spinners  and  spoons  are  brightly  colored  and 
easily  attract  attention  by  their  flashing  action  as  they  are 


The  logs,  stumps  and  submerg- 
ed weed  beds  of  this  mill  pond 
may  hide  hungry  chain  pick- 
erel. You  can  tempt  him  with 
spinners  and  wobbling  spoons 
worked  near  his  hiding  places. 
Be  prepared  for  a  sudden  rush 
at  the  lure,  then  a  short  but 
vigorous  fight. 
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The  chain  pickerel  gets  his  name  from  the  link-like  pattern 
which  appears  on  his  sides.  A  string  like  this  can  be  caught 
on  such  lures  as  those  pictured  below.  You  may  have  better 
luck  with  the  more  reflective  and  brightly  colored  ones,  al- 
though some  fishermen  say  the  color  is  unimportant. 


pulled  through  the  water. 

The  jack's  savage  nature  is  sometimes  his  downfall.  He 
will  strike  lures  even  when  he  is  not  hungry.  I  caught  one 
nineteen-inch  jackfish  with  the  tail  of  a  smaller  fish  extend- 
ing from  his  mouth.  The  smaller  one  was  a  ten-inch  jack 
which  his  cannibalistic  relative  could  not  completely  swal- 
low. This  didn't  keep  the  big  one  from  striking  a  spinner. 
He  must  have  struck  that  lure  from  just  plain  meanness  or 
orneriness  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  swallow  it.  This  is  typical  of  his  disposition,  and  when  he's 
in  the  mood  to  strike  you  can  expect  real  aggressivess. 

The  jackfish  is  custom-made  for  the  fisherman  who  wants 
to  get  out  early  and  get  some  action.  He  is  active  during  the 
cooler  months  of  the  year,  and  good  catches  can  be  made  in 
the  late  winter  or  early  spring  while  the  bass  and  bream  are 
still  a  little  sluggish. 

The  jackfish  gives  a  good  but  short  fight.  He  seldom  jumps 
from  the  water,  but  prefers  to  fight  with  a  series  of  snake-like 
twists  of  his  body  interrupted  by  short  runs.  He  may  take 
advantage  of  nearby  logs  or  stumps  and  create  excitement 
by  running  under  them. 

Jackfish  better  than  five  pounds  are  sometimes  caught,  but 
those  one  to  two  pounds  in  size  are  more  common.  When 
caught  on  light  tackle  they  can  be  a  lot  of  fun. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  about  jackfishing  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fishing  the  weedy  or  log-filled  places  in  which  they 
live.  Long  casts  are  not  required,  but  accuracy  is  essential  if 
the  fisherman  is  to  avoid  climbing  trees  and  cutting  bushes 
to  retrieve  his  lures.  Also,  skill  in  maneuvering  lures  over  logs 
or  around  stumps  can  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip  and 
decrease  the  amount  of  time  spent  removing  snagged  lures 
from  underwater  obstructions. 

The  jackfish  seem  to  strike  in  waves  with  brief  periods  of 
fast  and  slow  activity.  One  afternoon  three  of  us  had  jacks 
hooked  at  one  time,  but  these  were  the  only  strikes  during 
the  entire  afternoon  trip.  One  of  the  fellows  hooked  a  jack 
in  some  lily  pads  on  a  surface  plug.  While  this  fish  was  being 
played,  both  fishermen  hooked  jacks  in  nearby  sloughs.  May- 


be it  was  the  location  that  time,  but  on  other  trips  there  also 
appeared  to  be  hot  and  cold  periods  of  action. 

After  he  is  once  hooked  and  played,  landing  and  stringing 
the  jack  may  be  a  problem.  His  numerous  long  teeth  are  like 
sharp  needles  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  handle  him  with  a 
thumb  in  his  mouth.  A  safer  way  is  with  a  tight  squeeze 
around  his  body  behind  the  gill  region.  Some  fishermen  use 
a  light  wire  leader  on  the  end  of  their  fishing  line  to  prevent 
it  from  being  cut  by  the  sharp  teeth.  This  seems  unnecessary, 
though,  because  I  have  caught  them  all  my  life  and  have 
never  had  a  line  cut. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember  about 
jackfishing  is  that  they  are  active  during  the  cold  months, 
so  if  you  get  that  fishing  fever  a  little  early,  try  those  old 
stumpy  millponds  and  little  black-water  creeks  or  the  edges  of 
swamps.  Use  an  underwater  lure,  retrieve  it  fairly  rapidly, 
and  be  ready  for  action. 
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Boating 
Accidents 
1962 


by  Duane  Raver 


The  boat  in  the  above  photo  was  inten- 
tionally sunk;  those  in  this  report  weren't. 
These  water  skiers  (below)  may  wish  they 
had  on  lifesaving  devices  before  their  out- 
ing is  finished. 


J^HERE'S  an  ancient  law  of  probabil- 
ity which  says,  "Everything  that  can  hap- 
pen, will  happen."  And  so  it  did  to  Tar- 
heel boaters  during  the  1962  season. 
Water  mishaps  ran  a  long  gamut  from 
falling  overboard  while  repairing  a  mo- 
tor, to  striking  a  low-hanging  powerline 
and  burning  the  craft  to  the  waterline. 

Again  in  1962,  North  Carolina  boat- 
ers involved  in  accidents  resulting  in 
death,  serious  injury  or  property  dam- 
age of  $100  or  more,  were  required  to 
file  a  written  report  with  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  These  detailed  reports  are 
carefully  analyzed  and  often  checked  out 
with  witnesses,  local  newspaper  accounts 
or  even  investigated  by  Wildlife  Com- 
mission personnel.  The  hoped-for  end 
product  of  this  review  is  fewer  boating 
accidents  and  safer  waterways. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  you  will 
be  one  bit  safer  after  simply  reading  this 
review  of  last  season's  water  mayhem — 
unless  you  read  and  heed,  remembering 
the  troubles  that  others  got  into  and 
then  staying  out  of  them  yourself. 

In  1960,  the  first  year  that  detailed 
reports  of  boating  accidents  were  filed 
with  the  Wildlife  Commission,  there 
were  79  accidents  reported  and  these  re- 
sulted in  37  fatalities.  The  1961  season 


showed  up  87  accidents  and  35  deaths. 
Last  year,  1962,  there  were  70  mishaps 
reported  with  39  fatalities.  Trends  can 
hardly  be  established  in  three  seasons  of 
boating;  but  we  might  come  to  a  couple 
of  conclusions  based  simply  on  the  above 
figures  coupled  with  what  we  know 
about  Tarheel  boating  in  general. 

First,  any  fatalities  are  too  many.  But 
second,  and  equally  important,  boating 
accidents  and  deaths  in  North  Carolina 
waters  aren't  mounting  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  they  are  likely  decreasing 
slightly  per  thousand  boats  in  use.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  pleasure  craft 
in  use  is  certainly  increasing  by  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  each  year,  and  yet  the 
accident  and  fatality  rates  are  declining. 

Statistics,  even  those  honestly  arrived 
at,  are  often  completely  misleading  and 
sometimes  border  on  well-meant  false- 
hoods. At  best  they  make  difficult  read- 
ing and,  by  themselves,  simply  don't  give 
us  the  correct  picture.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  boating  accident  statistics  and 
figures  gleaned  from  reports  and  assem- 
bled as  black  on  white  without  benefit 
of  any  of  the  color  represented  by  other 
important  facts. 

Analysis — particularly  by  one  individ- 
ual— of  such  figures  is  just  as  risky  and 
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An  anchor  is  virtually  useless  without  a  strong  line  of  the  proper  length  for  the  water 
depth  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Line  should  be  seven  times  the  depth  of  the  water. 
You  can't  buy  flares  (upper  right)  in  the  middle  of  a  stormy  lake  or  river.  The  bottom 
photo  shows  three  lifesaving  devices  that  will  keep  you  afloat.  The  center  one  is  the 
newest  and  perhaps  the  best  type.  Wear  one. 


misleading  at  best.  Yet  this  is  just  that: 
both  a  review  of  statistics  and  an  analy- 
sis. Its  one  major  saving  grace  is  the  fact 
that  the  analysis  takes  into  account  a 
great  many  factors  surrounding  the  in- 
dividual accidents  and,  in  so  far  as  space 
permits,  relates  these  circumstances. 

All  this  simply  leads  up  to  the  basic 
fact  that  here  is  a  report  of  1962  boating 
accidents  with  comments  derived  from 
reading  the  individual  reports.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  inform  Tarheel  skippers  of 
what  happened  to  them  last  season  and 
perhaps  suggest  how  they  can  be  safer 
skippers  this  year. 

Accidents  by  month  indicate  that  the 
safest  months  were  February  and  Decem- 
ber, when  no  accidents  occurred  and  the 


most  hazardous  were  June,  July,  and 
August  with  ,  14,  12,  and  13  accidents  re- 
spectively. But  the  most  deadly  were 
April  with  seven  fatalities,  and  October 
with  six.  Oddly  enough  (and  this  was 
also  true  of  1961),  the  accident-prone 
summer  months  were  relatively  low  in 
deaths  with  three  each  for  June  and 
July  and  five  for  August. 

More  multiple  fatalities  (as  high  as 
four  per  boat)  were  recorded  for  the 
spring  and  fall  months.  Bad  weather  con- 
ditions seemed  to  play  an  important  part 
in  these  accidents,  with  the  more  settled 
weather  and  warmer  waters  of  summer 
presenting  conditions  at  least  more  favor- 
able to  surivival  if  a  dunking  did  occur. 

Of  the  69  boating  accidents  that  re- 


ported "where"  they  occurred,  30  were 
on  lakes,  26  on  rivers,  7  on  the  ocean,  5 
on  sounds,  and  1  on  a  small  pond.  The 
more  deadly  accidents  seemed  to  happen 
in  ocean  waters,  particularly  around  in- 
lets, but  danger  areas  on  rivers  (dams, 
etc.)  had  more  than  their  share. 

One  vessel  involved  in  a  reported  ac- 
cident was  136  feet  long  powered  by 
1000  horsepower;  many  of  the  craft  that 
had  troubles  in  1962  were  unpowered 
boats  less  than  13  feet  in  length.  Per- 
centage-wise, less  than  three  percent 
were  under  12  feet,  about  15  percent  of 
the  boats  were  between  12  and  13  feet 
long,  some  38  percent  of  the  reported 
craft  were  14  to  15  footers,  with  boats 
from  16  to  17  feet  representing  25  per- 
cent of  the  involved  craft.  The  large 
boats,  more  than  18  feet,  long,  accounted 
for  almost  18  percent  of  the  craft. 

Almost  60  percent  of  the  boats  cover- 
ed by  the  1962  report  were  powered  by 
motors  of  from  26  to  100  horsepower. 
About  16  percent  of  the  craft  involved  in 
accidents  carried  motors  of  between  11 
and  15  horsepower,  eleven  percent  of  the 
troubled  boats  had  motors  of  ten  horse- 
power or  less,  and  roughly  five  percent 
were  unpowered  boats.  The  vessels  of 
more  than  100  horsepower  were  largely 
inboards  and  represented  about  ten  per- 
cent of  the  involved  craft. 

Seventy-five  boats  were  listed  as  being 
involved  in  1962  accidents.  The  activities 
of  these  craft  were  reported  as  follows: 
30  (40  percent)  were  said  to  have  been 
"cruising,"  12  were  simply  "drifting," 
while  1 1  were  participating  in  water  ski- 
ing, 8  of  the  boats  were  engaged  in  dock- 
ing or  leaving  a  dock,  with  3  of  the  total 
"at  anchor."  The  activities  of  the  other 
four  were  unknown. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  "cause" 
of  the  various  accidents,  the  figures  and 
facts  aren't  so  clearly  defined.  Eight  or 
nine  basic  causes  are  listed  on  the  reports 
but  they  really  do  not  get  at  the  underly- 
ing reason  the  mishap  occurred.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cause  might  be  listed  as 
"capsizing,"  but  why  did  the  craft  tip 
over?  Rough  seas,  overloading,  horse- 
play, and  several   other  things  could 

If  you  are  going  out  where  the  seas  can 
get  rough,  have  a  boat  built  to  take  it 
and  even  then  watch  the  water.  Inlets 
and  surf  areas  can  throw  a  craft  such  as 
this  unless  extreme  caution  is  taken. 
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capsize  a  vessel.  So  to  simply  recite  the 
"causes"  gives  little  hint  of  the  trouble 
and  how  to  remedy  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
striking  an  object  in  the  water  (usually 
a  submerged  object)  accounted  for  slight- 
ly more  than  20  percent  (15  out  of  71)  of 
the  reported  accidents,  with  14  capsiz- 
ings,  (just  under  20  percent),  13  involved 
individuals  falling  overboard  (about  18 
percent).  Less  than  13  percent  of  the  ac- 
cidents involved  water  skiing,  and  rough- 
ly 10  percent  (7  accidents)  were  col- 
lisions. Fires  added  four,  flooding  and 
sinking,  as  such,  three  each.  One  of  the 


fires  was  perhaps  the  oddest  of  the  crop 
of  '62  accidents.  A  large  cabin  cruiser 
hit  a  high  tension  powerline  with  its  radio 
antenna,  an  electrical  jolt  and  fire  re- 
sulted, burning  the  cruiser  to  the  water- 
line. 

On  the  face  of  it,  a  review  of  the  ac- 
cidents and  their  causes  seems  to  point 
up  more  "unavoidable"  type  accidents 
for  1962  than  normal.  But  a  closer  look 
generally  turns  up  an  error  on  some- 
body's part.  And  it  wasn't  always  the 
boatman's  error.  Operator  negligence 
still  comes  in  for  more  than  its  share  of 
blame  though.  Even  where  "mechanical 


Boating  safety  begins  long  before  you 
launch  your  craft.  Small  boat  handling 
is  deceptively  simple-looking.  And  even 
when  you  pull  out  into  the  open  water, 
the  feeling  of  complete  mastery  is  pre- 
sent. There's  far  more  to  safe  boat  op- 
eration than  turning  an  ignition  key  or 
pulling  a  starter  rope  and  steering  a 
reasonably  straight  course.  Unless  you 
are    ready,    better    stay    off    the  water. 


failure"  crops  up,  the  skipper  might  have 
prevented  the  mishap  by  checking  the 
craft  more  closely. 

Slower  speeds,  a  closer  watch  ahead, 
not  traveling  at  night,  might  have  pre- 
vented some  of  the  submerged-obstacle 
wrecks;  but  it's  worth  considering  where 
these  "obstacles"  came  from  before 
pointing  any  fingers. 

Certainly  the  use  of  life-saving  devices 
might  have  made  many  of  these  accidents 
less  tragic  and  saved  some  lives.  But  still 
the  lifejacket  is  pushed  aside  by  many 
skippers  and  their  passengers.  And  when 
in  the  water,  panic  takes  over,  and  safety 
in  the  form  of  a  floating  boat  is  left  in 
favor  of  an  unreachable  shoreline.  Stay 
with  the  boat. 

Night  operation  cut  visibility  and 
contributed  to  several  '62  accidents.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  no  lights  or  im- 
proper lights  were  in  evidence.  In  some, 
speed  may  have  been  excessive  for  the 
conditions. 

The  analysis  often  breaks  down  com- 
pletely in  trying  to  arrive  at  the  precise 
cause  and  further  specifically  state  how 
the  accident  could  have  been  prevented. 
Even  the  skipper  of  the  boat  involved 
and  witnesses  often  don't  agree  on  what 
happened  let  alone  what  preventative 
measures  should  have  been  applied. 

Water  safety  experts  often  employ  a 
long  list  of  "don'ts"  for  the  boatman. 
The  list  to  be  complete  would  require 
several  pages  of  pretty  fine  print.  And 
then  in  time  of  trouble  it  would  likely 
be  forgotten  or  even  ignored.  Perhaps 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  has 
the  answer  to  boating  safety.  This  does 
not  say  that  boating  accidents  can't  be 
reduced,  for  they  most  certainly  can.  It 
simply  says  that  there  isn't  a  cut-and- 
dried  set  of  rules  that,  when  followed, 
will  insure  an  accident-free  season. 

If  you  will  analyze  and  follow  through 
on  the  "common  sense  and  courtesy" 
theme  for  your  boating,  you  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  staying  out  of  the 
statistic  column  for  this  year. 


The  safe,  courteous  skippers  far  outnumber  those  who  ended  up  in  this  report. 
There  is  no  one  answer  to  boating  safety:  not  laws  alone,  nor  better  boats,  not 
zoning  nor  safety  equipment.  It  will  take  careful  thought  on  the  parts  of  skip- 
pers and  consideration  by  the  lawmakers,  and  patience  by  the  boating  safety 
educators.    Boating   and   other   water   sports   are   fun   and   can    be   enjoyed  safely. 

Jim  Lee 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


After  the  longest,  coldest  win- 
ter in  many  a  year,  April  was 
never  more  welcome.  April  is  a 
time  of  the  renewal  of  life.  Buds 
begin  bursting  forth  into  leaves 
and  flowers.  Dawn  is  greeted  by 
a  chorus  of  birdsong  and  in  placid 
streams  and  pools  bass  and  bream 
begin  rising  to  take  insects  and 
lures.  April  is  a  time  for  rejoic- 
ing. Winter  is  gone  and  summer 
will  soon  be  here. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  pleas- 
ant seasons  ahead,  let's  look  back 
for  a  while,  and  count  the  bless- 
ings that  are  ours: 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  very 
few  states  in  the  nation  that  have 
had  a  continuous,  uninterrupted 
wildlife  conservation  program 
over  a  period  of  one  and  one-half 
decades.  This  has  been  possible 
largely  through  continuity  of 
State  Administration.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  the  concept  of  employ- 
ing and  retaining  highly  qualified 
and  skilled  personnel  to  carry  on 
an  active,  progressive  and  scien- 
tific wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram. As  one  result  of  this,  North 
Carolina  has  a  national  and  inter- 
national reputation  as  a  state  with 
one  of  the  finest  wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs  in  existence. 

When  it  was  established  in  1947 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion had  little  more  than  100  em- 
ployees. Today  the  number  has 
increased  to  more  than  280 
trained  and  experienced  person- 
nel. With  this  growth  in  personnel 
has  come  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  services  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  by  providing  un- 
excelled hunting  and  fishing 
throughout  the  State. 

Budget-wise,  the  Commission 
has   grown    from    $1,250,000  in 
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Wildlife  Protectors  patrol  our  public 
waters  to  ensure  that  the  rules  of  safe- 
ty and  courtesy  are  observed  by  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  boaters  and  skiers. 

1947-1948  to  a  current  budget  of 
nearly  $3  million.  It  is  pleasing 
to  report  that  funds  received  by 
the  Commission  come  from  the 
sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  lic- 
enses plus  federal  funds  from  a 
tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  sport  fishing  tackle.  In 
other  words,  North  Carolina's 
wildlife  conservation  program  is 
self-supporting,  paid  for  by  the 
people  who  benefit  therefrom — 
not  from  general  taxes — with  the 
expenditure  of  funds  under  the 
supervision  of  appropriate  statu- 
tory fiscal  controls. 

As  the  wildlife  conservation 
program  has  grown,  public  sup- 
port —  even  enthusiasm  —  has 
grown  with  it.  We  have  fish  and 
game  laws  and  regulations  that 
are  understandable,  reasonable 
and  enforceable;  and  these  have 
been    enforced    judiciously  and 


without  partiality.  A  program  of 
game  management,  through  hab- 
itat restoration,  has  kept  game 
populations  well  within  the  de- 
mands of  hunting  pressure.  Fees 
received  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses  have  been  used  to  ac- 
quire and  develop  public  hunting 
areas  as  insurance  against  the  day 
when  public  hunting  lands  will  be 
at  a  premium  if  not  impossible  to 
buy.  An  example  of  the  success 
of  this  program  is  the  fact  that 
deer  populations  have  been  built 
up  to  the  point  where  Tar  Heel 
sportsmen  now  enjoy  some  of  the 
finest  deer  hunting  in  the  nation. 

A  sound  fisheries  management 
program  has  given  Tar  Heel  ang- 
lers some  of  the  finest  fresh  water 
fishing  in  the  nation.  For  ex- 
ample, mountain  trout  fishing  has 
attracted  thousands  of  tourists 
and  millions  of  tourist  dollars  to 
our  state.  At  the  present  time,  and 
without  a  comparable  expendi- 
ture of  money,  almost  four  times 
as  many  trout  are  being  stocked 
in  our  mountain  streams  as  were 
stocked  fifteen  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and 
most  popular  programs  carried  on 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission has  been  the  one  of  pro- 
viding free  public  access  to  the 
public  fishing  waters  of  the  State. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  60 
public  fishing  access  areas  in  op- 
eration. These  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  license-buying  fishermen, 
and  serve  as  a  bonus  to  boat  own- 
ers who  need  access  to  public 
waters,  but  whose  primary  in- 
terest is  in  pleasure  boating  rather 
than  fishing. 

On  January  1,  1960,  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  en- 
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forcing  laws  and  regulations  de- 
signed to  make  it  safe  for  the 
average  boat  owner  to  take  him- 
self or  his  family  aboard  a  boat  on 
the  waters  of  North  Carolina  with 
an  increased  feeling  of  security. 
In  addition  to  their  duties  of  en- 
forcing laws  pertaining  to  hunting 
and  fishing,  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Protectors  patrol  our  waters 
to  ensure  that  the  rules  of  safety 
and  courtesy  are  observed  by  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  boat- 
ers. 

A  progressive  program  of  public 
education  has  been  carried  on  to 
inform  people  of  the  need  for 
wildlife  conservation,  and  to  se- 
cure their  active  support  in  carry- 
ing on  a  sound,  progressive,  and 
efficient  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

None  of  the  things  mentioned 
above  could  have  happened  with- 
out a  politically-uninterrupted 
wildlife  conservation  program. 


Eastern  Sport 

DEAR  SIRS:  This  is  a  copy  of  a  story 
from  the  Sporting  Magazine,  published  in 
London  in  1794,  that  you  might  like  to 
publish.  Believe  the  American  Indian  fol- 
lowed the  same  practice  but  am  not 
sure  about  this.  Pretty  smart,  these  Chi- 
nese. 

The  Chinese  Method  of  Taking  Wildfowl 
Whenever  the  fowler  sees  a  number 
of  ducks  settled  in  any  particular  plash 
of  water,  he  sends  off  two  or  three  gourds 
to  float  among  them.  These  gourds  re- 
semble our  pompious;  but,  being  made 
hollow,  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  on  one  pool  there  may  some- 
times be  seen  twenty  or  thirty  of  these 
gourds  floating  together.  At  first  the 
fowl  are  shy  at  coming  near  them,  but 
by  degrees  they  approach  nearer;  and  as 
all  birds  at  length  grow  familiar  with  a 
scarecrow,  the  ducks  gather  about  them, 
and  amuse  themselves  by  whetting  their 
bills  against  them. 

When  the  birds  are  as  familiar  with 
the  gourds  as  the  fowler  could  wish,  he 
prepares  to  deceive  them  more  effectually. 
He  hollows  out  one  of  these  gourds  large 
enough  to  put  his  head  in;  and,  making 
holes  to  breathe  and  see  through,  he  claps 
it  on  his  head.  Thus  accoutred,  he  wades 
slow  into  the  water,  keeping  his  body 
under,  and  nothing  but  his  head  in  the 
gourd  above  the  surface;  in  that  manner 
he  moves  imperceptibly  towards  the  fowls, 
who  suspect  no  danger.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  fairly  gets  in  among  them;  while 
they,  having  been  long  used  to  see  gourds, 
take  not  the  least  alarm  while  the  enemy 
is  in  the  very  midst  of  them;  and  an  in- 
sidious enemy  he  is;  for  whenever  he  ap- 


proaches a  fowl,  he  seizes  it  by  the  legs, 
and  draws  it  in  a  jerk  under  the  water; 
there  he  fastens  it  under  his  girdle,  and 
proceeds  to  the  next,  till  he  has  loaded 
himself  with  as  many  as  he  can  carry 
away.  When  he  has  got  his  quantity, 
without  ever  attempting  to  disturb  the  rest 
of  the  fowls  on  the  pool,  he  slowly  moves 
off  again;  and,  in  this  manner,  pays  the 
flock  three  or  four  visits  in  a  day.  Of  all 
the  various  artifices  for  catching  fowl, 
this  seems  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  is  the  most  practiced 
in  China. 

No  Tox,  Piecse 

DEAR  SIRS:  There  is  a  personal  letter 
in  the  WINSTON-SALEM  JOURNAL, 
dated  January  31,  1963,  by  E.  L.  Cox, 
which  indicates  that  the  Commission  is 
asking  that  the  legislature  put  a  $3.00  tax 


on  all  outboard  motors  under  10  horse- 
power. I  hope  this  is  not  true,  and  if  it 
is  I  think  it  is  wrong  and  unjust.  There 
are  quite  a  few  of  these  small  boats 
throughout  North  Carolina,  and  in  this 
area  they  are  only  used  to  push  us  out 
to  our  favorite  fishing  spot  and  back. 
There  are  no  public  waters  to  use  them 
on. 

If  the  department  needs  money  that 
badly,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  way  to  get 
it  that  would  be  just  and  fair.  Put  some 
kind  of  tax  on  the  cane  pole  fisherman. 
He  is  the  man  that  ought  to  pay  because 
he  is  the  man  that  gets  most  of  the  fish. 
I  know  because  I  fish  both  ways.  I  take  my 
fly  rod  equipment  and  use  hook  and 
worms  and  catch  twice  as  many  fish  as 
I  do  when  I  use  artificial  bait;  yet  I  have 
to  have  a  license  to  use  artificial,  and  no 
license  with  hook  and  worms  or  the  same 


Jack  Dermid 

Astronaut?  Deep  sea  diver?  No,  but 
guess  again.  It's  Biologist  Darrell  Louder 
wearing  protective  breathing  apparatus 
while  conducting  experiments  to  deter- 
mine   effects    of    insecticides    on  fish. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Paul  S.  Metters 

Paul  S.  Metters,  Wildlife  Patrol- 
man stationed  in  Onslow  County, 
is  a  native  of  Lexington,  North 
Carolina.  Prior  to  employment 
with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, he  served  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Mr.  Metters  completed  the  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for  Wild- 
life Protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
1955  and  was  employed  as  Onslow 
County  Wildlife  Protector.  In 
April,  1962,  he  was  promoted  to 
Wildlife  Patrolman.  Since  his  ini- 
tial employment,  Metters  has  com- 
pleted five  In-Service  Training 
Schools. 

Mr.  Metters  is  an  officer  in  Area 
5  of  the  State  Employees'  Asso- 
ciation and  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners,  Law  En- 
forcement Section.  In  addition  to 


his  law  enforcement  activities,  Mr. 
Metters  works  with  F.H.A.  chap- 
ters, 4-H  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Rod 
and  Gun  Clubs  and  sportsmens' 
clubs  at  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  at  Camp  Lejeune.  He 
also  participates  in  public  school 
classroom  work,  lecturing  and 
showing  films  on  conservation. 
On  February  1,  1963,  he  was 
chosen  "Young  Man  of  the  Year" 
by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  was  presented  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  plaque. 
Mr.  Metters  is  an  officer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  serves  as  adult  ad- 
visor for  the  senior  high  youth 
fellowship  group.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Mary  Catherine  Cole, 
and  they  make  their  home  in 
Jacksonville. 


DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JANUARY 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons    checked   17,576 

Total  prosecutions    573 

Total  convictions    556 

Total  cases  not  guilty    4 

Total  cases  nol  prossed.  ...  11 

Total  cases  dismissed    2 

Total  fines  collected   $6,027.20 

Total  costs  collected  $4,311.40 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    114 

Total  prosecutions    27 

Total  convictions    27 

Total  cases  not  guilty   0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  0 

Total  fines  collected   $  110.00 

Total  costs  collected             $  154.05 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violations  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collected 
are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  or 
its  personnel. 


equipment.  I  believe  the  argument  is  sport 
fishing  when  one  uses  artificials,  but  re- 
member the  artificial  fisherman  is  not  so 
much  interested  in  meat. 

The  cane  pole  fisherman  is  after  meat. 
The  sport  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and 
the  only  difference  is  whether  you  are  after 
meat  or  satisfied  with  a  little  meat  and 
some  fun.  If  the  small  motor  tax  is  being 
considered,  please  reconsider  and  go  after 
the  man  that  justly  should  pay  it,  the 
worm  or  natural  bait  fisherman.  Yours 
to  serve.  R.  G.  WILSON,  KERNERS- 
VILLE. 

Too  Much  Russia 

DEAR  SIRS:  We  enjoy  your  magazine 
very  much,  and  like  every  article  on  deer 


and  small  game  hunting. 

We  were  talking  about  your  story  in 
the  February  issue  on  Russian  Trawlers. 
We  think  we  hear  too  much  on  Russia 
and  Cuba  on  television  and  radio,  and 
newspapers. 

When  I  get  your  WILDLIFE  MAGA- 
ZINE I  look  forward  to  something  be- 
sides information  on  Russia  and  Cuba. 

Don't  get  us  wrong,  we  still  enjoy  your 
magazine  or  we  wouldn't  be  renewing 
our  subscription.  I  wonder  how  some  of 
your  other  readers  feel  about  article  men- 
tioned about  Russian  Trawlers. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  you  are  doing 
and  let's  have  more  on  the  white  tail 
deer  around  Uwharrie.  PERRY  FOSTER 
&  WAYNE  HEFNER,  CHINA  GROVE. 


*  — ■ 1— — 
/  Tipper  rL»nTtfCK\ 

■  soys...  » 
I  "If  slaying  alive  is  your  I 
J  main  ambition—  J 
I  empty  out  that  ammunition  1 1 

J   Store  your  gun  in  a  good,  ' 

■  safe  place—  I 
J  and  remain  a  member  of  J 
I  the  human  race  I"  | 

\  THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  / 

\  ASSOCIATION  teaches  / 
1  shooting  safety  f 
mm  mmm — •* 

This  little  cartoon  should  re- 
mind us  hunters  to  check  the  off- 
season resting  place  of  the  shot- 
gun and  rifle  too.  Are  they  safely 
put  away,  unloaded? 

Fence  Again 

DEAR  SIRS:  First  let  me  sincerely  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  excellent  magazine 
which  you  publish;  my  family  and  I  have 
been  enjoying  it  for  years. 

However,  your  pictures  on  page  11  of 
your  November  1962  issue  are  very  poorly 
selected.  The  abuse  of  fencing  which  they 
demonstrate  isn't  even  pointed  out  and  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so 
many  of  those  of  us  who  own  farms  and 
spend  money  in  their  upkeep  are  so  "un- 
cooperative" with  hunters.  JOHN  R. 
DAUNT,  JR.  ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGIN- 
IA. 

The  pictures  were  designed  pri- 
marily to  emphasize  hunter  safe- 
ty or  lack  of  it;  we  appreciate  call- 
ing abuse  of  fencing  to  our  and 
our  reader's  attention. — Ed. 

Snake  vs.  Eel 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  am  superintendent  of  the 
Water  Department  of  Warrenton,  and  was 
recently  working  with  Bill  Neal,  another 
employee  of  the  Town,  on  a  road  near  our 
raw  water  pumping  station,  when  we  saw 
something  that,  I  believe,  might  interest 
many  of  your  readers.  I  wish  I  might  have 
had  a  camera  to  take  a  picture  of  it. 

I  noticed  a  commotion  in  the  shallow 
water  of  a  small  stream,  and  thought  I 
saw  two  snakes  fighting.  On  investiga- 
tion we  found  a  water  moccasin,  or  water 
snake,  some  three  feet  long,  with  an  eel 
in  its  mouth.  The  eel  was  struggling  viol- 
ently, but  was  held  firmly  in  the  snake's 
mouth  at  about  the  middle  of  the  eel's 
body.  The  snake  started  crawling  out  of 
the  water,  and  up  the  fairly  steep  bank, 
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Cheoah 
Reservoir 


Joel  Arrington 


Cheoah  Reservoir,  below  Fontana  Dam,  is  probably  the  coldest  lake  in  the  state 
and  is  one  of  the  few  which  supports  a  sizeable  trout  population.  Although  this 
fisherman  is  wading,  most  success  comes  from  trolling  slowly  with  spinners.  Some 
of  the  largest  rainbows  caught  in  North  Carolina  waters  have  been  taken  from 
this  chilly  lake.  Cheoah  is  remarkable  in  another  aspect,  too,  for  it  offers  muskellunge 
fishing,  an  explosive  fisherman's  dessert  in  the  old  North  State. 


making  good  progress  in  spite  of  the  still 
wiggling  eel.  We  took  a  shovel  and  killed 
the  snake,  allowing  the  eel  to  go  back  into 
the  water  where  it  swam  away.  We  were 
much  surprised  that  a  snake  could  catch 
an  eel,  or  that  it  could  hold  it  and  crawl 
away. 

I  wish  to  add  my  vote  of  appreciation 
for  your  magazine,  the  true  to  life  illustra- 
tions, the  articles  on  all  kinds  of  safety, 
and  the  information  on  how  and  where  to 
catch  fish.  (However,  I  guess  I  am  too 
dumb  to  follow  instructions!)  HAROLD 
R.  SKILLMAN,  WARRENTON. 

Bird  Menu 
DEAR  SIRS:  Regarding  the  re-seeding 
soybean  issue,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  soybeans  were  not  good  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  birds.  What  I  meant  was  that 
this  food  impairs  the  flavor  of  birds  that 
feed  on  it  continuously.  I  do  not  believe 
quail  care  for  soybeans  when  other  foods 
are  available. 

I  hunted  ducks  and  geese  when  baiting 
was  legal  and  used  soybeans  for  a  time, 
but  when  the  game  became  unpalatable  I 
changed  to  corn  and  wheat. 
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As  late  as  the  1961-62  season,  I  killed 
geese  that  were  unpalatable.  Their  giz- 
zards were  full  of  soybeans  when  I  dres- 
sed them.  Of  course,  I  separated  those 
from  other  geese  that  had  corn  and 
aquatic  grass-filled  gizzards. 

There  are  two  game  farms  in  this  area 
that  I  have  visited.  One  of  them  has  soy- 


beans for  feed,  the  other  has  millet,  etc. 
The  difference  in  flavor  is  obvious,  in- 
cluding mallard. 

I  still  say  let's  find  some  re-seeding  corn 
and  wheat.  How  about  bicolor  lespedeza? 
I  have  had  good  results  with  this  for  quail. 
W.  A.  HAMPTON,  WOODBRIDGE, 
VIRGINIA. 
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Some  Pond  V/isitors 

....and  their  names 


EASTERN  GREEN  HERON 
Other  names:  Little  Green 
Heron;  Green  Bittern;  Shite  Poke; 
Flq-up-the-creek;  Crab  Catcher; 
Indian  Pullet. 


Chicken; 


PIED-BILLED  GREBE 
Other  names;  Dabchick;  Water- 
witch;  Dipper;  Didapper;  Hell- 
diver;  Little  Diver. 


GREAT  BLUE  HERON 
Other  names:  Crane;  Blue 
Crane. 


AMERICAN  BITTERN 


Other  names:  Stake-driver;  "  V    Jr  "77^7 
Indian  Hen;  Meadow  Hen;  Bog  /  C/ohr>S>ot£ 


Hen;  Thunder-pump;  Plum  Pudd'n; 
Dunk-a-doo;  Marsh  Hen;  Barrel- 
maker;  Sun  Gazer. 
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SILVER  HARVEST 

By  now  the  rockfish  or  striped  bass  has  made  its  perilous  trip  up 
the  half-dozen  coastal  streams  in  which  it  spawns,  likely  has  de- 
posited its  eggs,  and  may  even  be  drifting  back  to  sea.  This  fine 
catch  was  made  with  light  tackle  in  the  Roanoke  River  near  Weldon. 
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COVER 

The  chill  of  the  early  May  morn- 
ing hasn't  quite  burned  off  in  the 
bright  sun.  A  cloudless  blue  sky  is 
reflected  in  this  rippled  Piedmont 
pond.  The  setting  is  right  for  a 
successful  day  with  the  bass,  and 

it  isn't  long  until  a  glistening  large-     *~->~Jk'  f/lL^ 
mouth  is  hoisted  aboard.  This  one     "£  2^/e3tti^&-xWi 
was  fooled  by  a  flashing  spinner  ;     it  v 

fished  in  fairly  shallow  water,  stud-      sKSSSrX  ? 
ded  with  stumps  and  drowned  tim- 
ber. 

Bass  roam  these  areas  in  the  spring    ■■■i  f  ^Er-rmmmBk'' 

and  early  summer  before  and  after 

they  have  spawned.  Young  bluegills,  insects,  frogs,  and  even  salamanders 
are  eaten.  Ektachrome  transparency  by  R.  Eugene  Hester. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*  *  * 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


N.  C.  Forest  Service 


DURING  1963  there  will  be  over  3,- 
000  separate  forest  fires  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  they  will  consume  nearly  60,000 
acres  of  valuable  timber.  This  grim  pre- 
diction will  come  true  unless  we  as 
sportsmen  take  steps  to  combat  needless 
wood  fires.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
forest  fires  in  North  Carolina  that  an- 
nually destroy  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  timber  and  countless  homes  for  wild- 
life can  be  prevented. 

Wildfires  literally  take  game  from  the 
hunter's  bag  as  well  as  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  den  trees.  Secondary  effects 
of  uncontrolled  fires  are  the  destruction 
of  wildlife  food  plants  thus  driving  out 
game  for  several  years  in  some  areas  and 
the  elimination  of  cover  which  leaves 
many  wildlife  species  open  to  increased 
predation. 

Nature  does  heal  the  wounds  left  by 
wood  fires,  but  even  those  trees  that 
escape  the  onslaught  of  flames  are  more 
susceptible  to  disease  and  insect  attacks. 
The  very  soil  in  burned-over  forest  may 
take  years  to  regain  its  growing  abilities. 

What  is  a  well-managed  forest  worth? 
The  timber  cruiser  and  lumber  man  can 
tell  us  practically  down  to  the  last  dollar 
the  value  of  the  wood  products  in  any 
given  stand.  To  the  hunter  and  even  the 
fisherman,  the  value  might  be  even  high- 
er as  habitat  for  game  and  as  a  silt-free 
watershed  for  streams  and  lakes.  The 
camper,  Sunday  hiker,  the  bird  watcher 
- — all  place  a  value  on  the  woodland 
that  can't  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Very  often  the  benefits  of  a  timber 
stand  are  multiple  and  several  interests 


including  the  lumberman,  sportsman  and 
camper,  can  utilize  the  same  piece  of 
woodland.  A  forested  watershed  is  vitally 
important  to  municipal  water  supplies 
and  industry  as  well  as  being  essential  to 
maximum  fish  production  in  streams  and 
lakes. 

Good  forestry  practices  are  aimed  at 
the  harvest  of  mature  timber  while  at 
the  same  time  perpetuating  the  stand  for 
future  production.  Generally  included  in 
these  procedures  is  fire  protection  — 
both  prevention  and  fire  fighting. 

Dazed  and  bewildered,  this  rabbit  wonders 
where  to  go  now.  Fire  is  close  by  and  soon 


Fire  control  is  generally  divided  into 
the  fields  of  "behavior",  effects,  preven- 
tion, detection,  suppression,  use  and 
economics.  Fire  is  a  powerful  molder  of 
woodland  environment,  and  can  exert 
profound  total  effects  on  wildlife  and 
the  plant  community. 

The  agencies  responsible  for  timber 
production  and  forest  protection — state, 
Federal  and  private — can't  do  the  job  of 
fire  protection  by  themselves.  Nowhere 
is  it  truer  than  with  forest  fires,  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 

will  take  over  his  brushy  home.  Wildfire 
destroys  valuable  wildlife-producing  lands. 
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cure.  Even  with  early  detection,  fires 
are  costly;  their  prevention  benefits 
everyone. 

Brush  burning  is  still  our  number  one 
cause  of  forest  fires,  and  the  critical  time 
is  spring  and  early  summer.  Each  year, 
over  30  percent  of  the  woodsfires  in 
North  Carolina  are  the  result  of  careless 
debris  burning.  A  moment's  thoughtless- 
ness can  destroy  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
that  took  years  to  build. 

When  burning  fields,  debris,  or  new 
ground,  remember: 

•  Notify  your  neighbors  and  County 
Ranger  before  burning. 

•  Have  plenty  of  help  and  tools  on 
hand. 

•  Plow  or  rake  a  firebreak  at  least 
six  feet  wide  around  area  to  be 
burned. 

•  Burn  late  in  afternoon — wait  until 
winds  lays  and  woods  are  not  so 
dry. 

•  Stay  with  burning  until  it  is  dead 
out. 

From  October  1st  until  June  1st  the 
law  requires  that  any  person  burning  any 
material  between  the  hours  of  midnight 
and  4  p.m.  is  required  to  obtain  a  burn- 
ing permit  if  the  burning  is  within  500 
feet  of  lands  protected  by  the  state.  An 
exception  to  this  is  as  follows:  The  brush 
burning  permit  law  does  not  apply  to 
any  fires  started  within  100  feet  of  an 
occupied  dwelling  house.  Burning  per- 
mits may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  any  duly  authorized  agent  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Forestry. 
Contact  your  County  Ranger,  fire  tower 
lookout,  or  any  Forest  Service  employee 
for  information. 

Sparks  escaping  from  trash  burning 
by  well-meaning  suburban  residents  have 
become  a  major  cause  of  forest  fires  in 
North  Carolina.  Generally  speaking, 
housewives  are  the  chief  offender, 
though  rarely  does  fire  escape  from  the 
same  house  twice.  This  source  of  forest 
fire  could  be  eliminated  by  following 
these  simple  rules: 

•  Use  a  safe  trash  burner  or  incinera- 
tor. A  simple,  inexpensive  incinerator 
may  be  constructed  from  an  old  oil 
drum  with  a  piece  of  heavy  screen 
wire  serving  as  a  top  or  lid.  The  lid 
is  of  great  importance  as  many  fires 
start  from  trash  burning  in  drums 
which  have  no  top  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  burning  paper. 

•  Keep  the  area  around  the  incinerator 
free  of  dead  grass  or  other  flammable 
material. 

•  Do  not  place  incinerator  too  close  to 
woods. 

•  Do  not  burn  on  exceptionally  windy 
days. 

•  Do  not  leave  fire  unattended. 
Smokers  contribute  to  almost  20  per- 
cent of  our  forest  fires.  A  smoldering 
match,  glowing  pipe  ashes,  a  discarded 
cigarette — all  can  become  torches  of  de- 


N.  C.  Forest  Service 

struction.  And  the  careless  individual 
responsible  won't  even  realize  that  it  was 
he  that  sparked  the  fire. 

Over  ten  percent  of  Tarheel  woods 
blazes  are  started  by  campers,  hunters 
and  fishermen.  There  isn't  an  outdoor 
enthusiast  who  would  intentionally  light 
a  forest  fire.  Yet,  the  abandoned  camp 
fire  springs  to  life  and  creeps  into  the 
surrounding  forests.  A  moment's  thought 
and  a  little  effort  in  clearing  a  space  for 
the  cooking  fire,  plus  a  thorough  drench- 
ing of  the  fire  area  when  camp  is  broken 
would  save  hundreds  of  acres  of  wildlife- 
producing  wood  lands  each  year. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development's  Division  of  Forestry 
carries  on  a  never-ending  fight  against 
wildfire.  It  maintains  145  lookouts  scat- 
tered over  the  more  heavily  forested  sec- 
tions of  the  State  and  has  ready  modern 
fire  fighting  equipment  and  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

N.  C.  Forest  Service 


This  deer  didn't  escape  the  swift  sweep  of 
a  forest  blaze  near  Pantego  last  June. 

The  Division  now  operates  two  water 
bombers,  each  capable  of  dropping  200 
gallons  of  water  per  load.  These  are 
used  in  extinguishing  or  holding  in  check 
small  fires  and  in  extinguishing  spot  fires 
or  in  breaking  up  heads  on  the  largei 
ones.  Specialized  equipment  (such  as  por- 
table bridges  to  enable  men  and  equip- 
ment to  cross  canals,  to  the  area)  have 
been  developed  and  a  surplus  LCM 
(Landing  Craft,  Mechanized)  has  been 
procured  and  is  stationed  at  New  Bern 
in  Craven  County.  This  is  used  in  moving 
personnel  and  equipment  into  marshy  in- 
accessible areas  by  way  of  canals  and 
sounds.  Once  it  is  necessary  for  this 
equipment  to  swing  into  action,  it  is  then 
too  late  for  you  to  prevent  that  blaze. 

Look  at  these  photos.  This  is  your 
timber  and  your  wildlife  habitat  going  up 
in  smoke.  Isn't  it  about  time  to  stop  it? 


This  North  Carolina  Forest  Service  plane 
releases  its  load  of  water  on  a  blaze  set  for 
test  purposes.  Planes  like  this  are  helping 
stifle  fires   discovered   in   remote  areas. 
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Sunflou/er  Seed, 
"Grown  Strictly 
For  tne  Birds" 


Wildlife  comes  in  many  forms — some  we  catch 
only  as  a  fleeting  glance  as  the  forest  swallows 
them.  But  song  birds  are  our  constant  compan- 
ions, giving  us  help  and  often  needing  a  little. 


by  W.  T.  Fike 

New  Crops  Research,  N.  C.  State  College 


OUNFLOWERS  were  being  grown  for 
food  by  the  Indians  on  Roanoke  Island 
way  back  before  the  first  white  settlers 
came  to  America,  so  sunflowers  are  not 
really  new  to  us  today.  In  fact  almost 
everyone  has  seen  a  sunflower  at  some- 
time in  his  life,  either  a  plant  growing 
as  an  ornamental  in  a  garden  or  as  shade 
and  feed  in  a  chicken  yard,  or  as  a  pic- 
ture in  books  and  magazines. 

If  sunflowers  have  been  grown  in 
North  Carolina  for  over  400  years, 
what's  going  to  be  so  different  about 
growing  sunflowers  in  1963?  For  the 
first  time  in  history  North  Carolina 
farmers  will  be  growing  sunflowers  com- 
mercially and  "Strictly  For  The  Birds". 
Sunflowers  are  being  planted  to  supply 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  wild  bird 
feed. 

In  recent  years  the  buying  of  wild  bird 
feed  for  outdoor  feeders  both  as  in- 
dividual crop  seed  and  as  mixtures  of 
seed  of  many  crops  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted practice  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  One  crop  generally  used 
either  alone  or  in  mixture  is  the  sun- 
flower. Most  birds  prefer  sunflower  seed 
to  all  other  feed  crops. 

Come  and  Get  It 

When  placed  in  a  bird  feeder,  sun- 
flower seeds  will  attract  the  following 
birds:  cardinals,  towhees,  mockingbirds, 
tufted  titmice,  nuthatches,  chickadees, 
juncos,  evening  grosbeaks,  purple  fin- 


ches, warblers,  blue  jays,  and  sparrows. 
How  many  of  these  birds  have  you  seen? 
Try  feeding  the  birds  next  winter  and 
learn  to  identify  them,  see  their  peculi- 
arities and  feeding  habits,  or  just  enjoy 
the  peace  and  quiet  connected  with  bird 
watching. 

Many  of  us  feed  the  birds  only  when 
there  is  snow  or  ice  on  the  ground,  but 
native  foods  eaten  by  the  birds  are  al- 
ways in  short  supply  during  winter  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  putting  out 
bird  feeders.  However,  once  you  start 
feeding  the  birds,  continue  feeding  them 
until  native  foods  are  again  available 
in  the  spring. 

So  What? 

You  are  probably  saying — Why  tell  me 
this  now,  winter  is  long  over;  I've  miss- 
ed my  opportunity  to  feed  the  birds  this 
year  and  my  thoughts  are  turning  to  yard 
and  garden  work.  That's  it!  You've 
guessed  it!  Plan  now  to  feed  the  birds 
next  winter,  give  yourself  a  start  in  sup- 
plying this  food  by  planting  a  few  sun- 
flowers around  your  house.  You'll  be 
glad  you  did. 

Sunflowers  need  an  abundance  of  sun- 
shine and  will  grow  to  a  height  of  from 
4  to  12  feet,  with  heads  from  6  inches  to 
24  inches  in  diameter.  Some  North  Caro- 
lina children  have  grown  sunflower  heads 
which  were  24  inches  in  diameter.  Can 
You?  Right  now  in  May  is  planting  time. 
The  Russian  or  giant  variety  has  gray 


An  attractive  flower  is  yours  to  enjoy  be- 
fore the  seeds  are  harvested  in  fall.  Bright- 
en a  spot  in  your  yard  with  sunflowers. 
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seed  and  grows  from  8  to  12  feet  tall. 
The  dwarf  varieties  have  black  striped 
seed  and  grow  from  4  to  7  feet  tall.  Sun- 
flower seed  is  usually  available  from 
your  local  seedsman. 

Planting  Instructions 

Pick  an  area  which  receives  lots  of 
sun.  Sunflowers  make  a  good  back- 
ground for  other  flowers  in  your  garden. 
The  flowers  follow  the  sun  and  are 
usually  facing  to  the  south  during  the 
day.  With  this  in  mind,  beds  should  be 
located  at  the  northern  border  of  your 
property;  therefore  you  get  the  benefit  of 
their  beauty. 

Make  your  bed  two  to  three  feet  wide 
for  each  row  and  as  long  as  you  want. 
Work  up  the  soil  to  depth  of  four  to 
six  inches.  Then  apply  one  cup  of  fertili- 
zer, 5-10-10  or  8-8-8,  per  50  square  feet 
of  bed  and  work  it  into  the  soil  with  a 
rake. 

If  both  the  giant  and  dwarf  varieties 
are  planted,  mark  off  two  rows  in  an 
east-west  direction  two  to  three  feet 
apart  and  as  long  as  your  bed.  One  row 
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will  do  if  space  is  limited.  If  only  one 
variety  is  to  be  planted,  rows  can  be  run 
in  any  direction. 

Using  two  rows,  plant  the  gray  seed, 
giant  variety  in  the  northernmost  row 
and  the  black  seed,  dwarf  variety  in  the 
southmost  row.  If  only  one  row  is  used, 
the  giant  and/ or  dwarf  varieties  can  be 
planted  anywhere  in  the  row. 

Place  three  seeds  to  a  hill  at  two-fool 
intervals  in  the  row  and  cover  with  one- 
half  to  one  inch  of  fine  soil. 

After  the  seeds  have  germinated  and 
the  sunflower  plants  are  at  least  six 
inches  high,  thin  the  plants  to  one  plant 
per  hill  by  cutting  off  the  extras  with  a 
pair  of  scissors. 

Water  plants  if  necessary  and  use  a 
hoe  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  your  sun- 
flower bed. 

Harvest  Time 

Sunflowers  are  mature  when  the  backs 
of  the  heads  are  yellow  and  the  outer 
edges  of  the  head  are  brown.  At  this  time 
the  leaves  should  all  be  off  the  plant  and 
the  heads  should  be  facing  to  the  east 


Many  of  these  sunflower  seed  heads  are 
more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  and 
provide  days  of  winter  eating  for  song 
birds.  Sunflowers  of  this  size  and  larger 
are  results  of  careful  planting  and  care. 


or  northeast.  Cut  off  the  heads  when  the 
seeds  are  dry.  Keep  in  a  dry  storage  area 
away  from  rats  and  mice. 

Use  the  whole  head  as  its  own  bird 
feeder  or  thresh  the  seed  by  putting  the 
heads  in  a  cloth  sack  and  beating  them 
with  a  stick  and  then  feed  only  the  seed 
to  the  birds. 

As  an  extra  treat  to  yourself,  hull  the 
seeds  by  removing  the  coarse  shell  and 
eat  the  kernels,  either  raw  or  roasted; 
just  put  them  in  a  pan,  salt  and  roast 
them.  They  are  delicious! 

Watch  the  sunflowers  grow:  observe 
the  difference  in  the  giant  and  dwarf 
varieties;  see  how  the  flowers  face  dif- 
ferent directions  at  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner;  see  the  different  pollinating  in- 
sects on  the  flower  heads;  notice  the  dif- 
ference in  head  size  and  color;  and  for 
the  grand  finale  see  what  birds  you  can 
attract  to  your  yard  by  feeding  the  sun- 
flower seed  next  winter. 

If  you  don't  have  the  room  to  grow 
sunflowers  or  if  you  run  out  of  seed  dur- 
ing the  year  you  can  always  buy  sun- 
flower seed  from  your  local  seedsmen  or 
grocerymen.  Look  for  the  bag  labelled 
Sunflower  Seed 
"Grown  Strictly  For  The  Birds" 
by 

North  Carolina  Farmers 
Literature  on  planting  sunflowers  and 
feeding  birds  is  available  through  your 
community  4-H  Club  projects.  Litera- 
ture on  winter  birds,  bird  feeders  and 
feeding,  and  bird  furniture  is  available 
through  the  Education  Division  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


How  many?  AH  these  seeds  came  from  one 
sunflower  head.  There  are  4,864;  count  'em! 
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Wildlife 
Comes  to 
Me  City 


by  Malcolm  G.  Edwards 


^^SHEVILLE  has  another  "first":  a  tiny  Least  Weasel 
(Mustella  rixosa  allegheniensis)  was  captured  here  in  August, 
1962.  Correspondence  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  reveals  that  "there  has  been  only  a  single 
published  record  of  the  Least  Weasel  in  North  Carolina." 
C.  S.  Brimley  states  in  his  Mammals  of  North  Carolina:  "We 


have  only  one  North  Carolina  record  of  this  little  animal — 
this  of  an  adult  female  taken  at  Marshall  in  Madison  County, 
by  M.  L.  Church,  April  17,  1916."  This,  then,  extends  the 
known  range  southward. 

All  publications  report  the  Least  Weasel  as  uncommon 
to  rare  throughout  its  range.  This  makes  the  circumstances 


In  Nature's  scheme  of  things  are 
living  creatures  large  and  small, 
each  with  a  function.  This  tiny 
weasel,  the  world's  smallest  living 
meateater,  has  its  niche.  It  is  con- 
sidered rare  throughout  most  of  its 
known  range  and  likely  is  nowhere 
abundant.  It  is  found  from  north- 
ern Alaska  to  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians in  a  diagonal  band  some 
1000  miles  wide.  The  least  weasel 
isn't  often  seen  because  of  its  very 
shy  nature  and  limited  numbers.  The 
one  shown,  is  in  its  summer  coat. 
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of  his  capture  even  more  unusual. 

Returning  to  the  old  home  town  for  a  visit,  I  was  walk- 
ing down  South  French  Broad  Avenue  on  my  way  to  see 
the  new  N.  C.  National  Forests  offices.  As  I  passed  a  small 
patch  of  grass  in  front  of  one  of  the  buildings  just  off  Patton 
Avenue,  I  noticed  this  tiny  creature  burrowing  through  the 
grass.  I  immediately  recognized  it  as  a  member  of  the 
weasel  family  and  first  thought  it  a  baby  weasel  or  mink. 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

Back  and  forth  I  chased  him — up  and  down  the  sidewalk, 
to  the  edge  of  the  street,  and  back  on  the  grass.  Finally,  I 
slammed  a  sketch  pad  down  on  top  of  him.  As  he  came  out 
I  stuffed  his  mouth  full  of  handkerchief  and  managed  to 
get  him  in  my  hand  with  my  thumb  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
As  I  straightened  up,  he  promptly  bit  me  on  the  finger.  Pull- 
ing his  teeth  loose,  I  clamped  down  a  little  harder.  He  slipped 
his  head  loose  and  bit  me  again.  I  disengaged  his  teeth  a 
second  time;  same  story!  This  time  I  let  him  hang  on,  as 
that  was  less  painful  than  pulling  those  needlelike  teeth 
loose.  By  now,  I  realized  that  he  was  either  grown  or  a  very 
precocious  young  'un. 

Cars  had  stopped  and  several  people  gathered  around 
watching  the  proceedings.  One  old  gentleman  looked  the 
weasel  over  carefully  and  opined,  "there  ain't  no  such  ani- 
mal." 

I  walked  on  down  the  street,  dripping  blood  slightly,  and 
finally  salvaged  a  cracker  box  out  of  a  trash  can  and  de- 
posited weasel  and  handkerchief  in  it.  At  the  Insect  Control 


section  of  the  S.  E.  Forest  Experiment  Station,  I  obtained 
a  quart  jar  with  a  screen  wire  top.  The  weasel  lived  the  first 
three  days  in  his  glass  cage,  eating  raw  hamburger,  liver 
and  egg. 

Tiny  Meateater 

Don  Strode,  the  Wildlife  Biologist  on  the  N.  C.  National 
Forests,  and  I  finally  decided  that  the  critter  was  a  true 
Least  Weasel.  The  Eastern  Least  Weasel  is  described  as 
being  approximately  5"  to  6"  long  with  a  very  short  tail.  They 
have  a  dark  walnut-brown  summer  coat  except  for  white 
underparts  and  toes.  Its  range  is  from  eastern  Pennsylvania 
to  western  North  Carolina.  This  diminutive  creature  is 
America's  smallest  carnivore.  One  book  called  him  the 
world's  smallest  member  of  the  carnivora. 

At  any  rate,  he  is  an  extremely  interesting  creature.  He  is 
very  aggressive  and  when  one's  finger  gets  within  a  few 
inches  he  will  strike  at  it  with  lightning  speed.  He's  either 
constantly  on  the  move  or  sound  asleep.  His  normal  food 
consists  principally  of  mice. 

I  have  heard  him  make  three  different  noises;  one  a 
squeak  when  he  strikes,  the  second  a  tiny  warning  hiss,  and 
the  other  a  very  faint  purring  sound. 

He  is  now  existing,  apparently  quite  happily,  in  a  cage 
under  the  carport,  eating  chicken  and  liver.  He  probably 
never  had  it  so  good! 


This  is  the  more  common  longtail  weasel.  Almost  twice  as  large 
as  the  least  weasel,  it  has  a  black  tipped  tail.  It  is  found  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  brown  with  lighter  underparts. 
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In  working  with  boating  laws  and  regulations — old  ones, 
new  ones,  long-range  planning,  and  so  forth,  it  eventually  be- 
comes necessary  to  separate  boating  practices  that  are  actually 
dangerous  from  those  which  are  simply  a  nuisance  to  other 
boaters,  fishermen,  or  swimmers.  It's  entirely  possible  and 
often  happens  that  some  practices  fit  both  categories. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  to  label  annoying  boating  maneu- 
vers as  dangerous  to  lives  or  property.  For  example,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  abnormal  wake  by  a  power  boat,  which  rocks  a 
fishing  craft  and  more  or  less  disrupts  the  angling.  The  dis- 


Evinrude  Motors 

This  is  offensive  and  may  be  dangerous  to  the  fishermen  in  the 
smaller  boat,  yet  perhaps  is  done  unintentionally.  Use  courtesy. 

turbed  fisherman  automatically  stamps  the  boater  as  a  men- 
ace. And  further  the  angler  mentally  sets  up  more  stringent 
boating  regulations  to  take  care  of  the  offender. 

This  is  a  hypothetical  case  to  be  sure;  but  it  could  (and 
likely  has)  turned  into  a  real  situation.  The  result  could  be 
a  measure  which  hinders  a  normal  power  boat  operation  and 
one  which  really  does  not  enhance  safety  much  if  any. 

When  talking  strictly  safety,  we  can  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  carried  away  into  a  realm  of  ridding  the  waterways  of 
all  things  that  annoy  us.  The  water  sportsman  endeavors  to 
enjoy  his  sport  without  spoiling  the  sport  of  other  water  users. 
There  certainly  is  no  quarrel  with  courtesy  afloat,  but  to 
enact  laws  in  the  name  of  water  or  boating  safety  simply  to 
eliminate  an  annoyance  to  other  water  users  is  unfair.  This 
would  likely  create  illwill  and  friction  among  the  several 
groups  of  water  sports  enthusiasts. 

Here  Come  the  Skiers 

Very  few  other  groups  of  water  users  get  more  adverse 
criticism  than  do  water  skiers.  Their  use  of  the  water  surface 
is  rather  unique  since  they  cover  a  great  deal  of  it  and  do  it 
at  above-average  speeds,  plus  the  fact  that  to  the  non-skier, 
their  sport  looks  rather  risky  at  best.  Thus  the  skiers  have  had 
built  for  them  a  rather  shady  reputation — particularly  among 
swimmers  and  fishermen  who  wouldn't  touch  a  pair  of  water 


skis  with  a  nine-foot  fly  rod. 

The  actual  facts  of  the  matter  indicate  that  all  this  hassle 
with  the  skiers  isn't  entirely  justified.  There  is  no  quarrel 
with  reprimanding  the  irresponsible,  whether  they  be  skiers, 
hot-rudders  or  thoughtless  fishermen.  But  to  single  out  any 
one  group  for  more  than  their  share  of  prop  wash  isn't 
going  to  help  a  thing. 

As  in  any  other  activity,  the  few  "bad  apples"  give  the 
rest  of  the  barrel  a  taint.  The  water  skiers  that  pursue  their 
sport  recklessly  are  definitely  in  the  minority,  but  they  are  the 
ones  that  make  the  front  page. 

Professionally,  this  sport  is  well  policed  by  the  American 
Water  Ski  Association.  This  organization  holds  safety  above 
all  else  and  is  constantly  striving  for  a  safe,  compatible  sport. 
It  is  generally  the  untrained,  inexperienced  skiers  that  end  up 
in  trouble.  And  these  same  careless  characters  show  no 
interest  whatsoever  in  learning  the  fine  points  of  the  sport 
nor  do  they  care  one  whit  for  the  safety  precautions  neces- 
sary. They  are  the  un-reachables. 

The  matter  of  ski  belts,  life  jackets,  special  back  protectors, 
or  nothing  at  all,  is  one  in  which  you  likely  won't  find  a 
solid  opinion  among  skiers.  The  majority  agree  that  for 
the  uninitiated  skier,  some  sort  of  life-saving  device  is  smart 
business.  For  the  more  experienced,  unless  jumping  is  in 
order,  most  feel  that  a  belt  or  jacket  is  unnecessary. 

The  law  requires  that  the  skier  wear  a  life-saving  device, 
or  that  there  be  an  observer  in  the  boat  in  addition  to  the 
operator,  or  that  the  craft  be  equipped  with  a  rear-view  mir- 
ror. In  time  of  trouble  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reliable 
life  jacket  is  far  greater  protection  than  either  of  the  other 
two  alternatives. 

Dependence  on  an  unserviceable  jacket  or  belt  can  be 
worse  than  wearing  none  at  all.  Falls  from  skis  often  occur 
at  high  speeds — 15  to  25  miles  per  hour.  Striking  the  water 
going  this  fast  can  show  up  weak  spots  in  belt  webbing  or 
stitches.  This  force  also  has  been  known  to  stun  even  strong, 
experienced  skiers.  When  this  happens,  swimming  ability 
doesn't  help  much  and  even  a  quick  pickup  by  the  boat  may 
not  save  a  life. 

Rough  Water 

If  you've  ever  been  in  the  situation  where  you  didn't  know 
whether  to  speed  up  or  slow  down  to  keep  from  taking 
water  in  rough  seas,  you  are  aware  of  the  problems  waves 
can  create  for  small  craft.  Storms  and  the  accompanying 
white  caps  can  come  up  quickly  and  even  the  alert  skipper 
may  find  himself  confronted  with  rough  water. 

To  lay  down  a  specific  set  of  rules  of  what  to  do  in  these 
cases  is  really  of  little  help.  Type  of  boat,  its  load,  power  of 
motor,  distance  to  shelter,  and  so  on,  create  different  prob- 
lems to  be  remedied  differently.  It  may  be  that  even  though 
shelter  is  in  sight,  it  means  heading  downwind  and  thus 
adding  to  the  disasterous  possibility  of  taking  water  over  the 
stern  and  swamping. 

Manuevering  your  craft  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  its 
bow  into  the  wind  and  waves,  generally  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  from  shipping  water.  Quartering  into  the  waves  may 
lessen  the  impact  of  bow  to  wave  and  still  minimize  water 
breaking  into  the  boat.  A  following  sea  is  fully  as  dangerous 
as  an  on-coming  one — perhaps  even  more  so  since  it  often 
"sneaks  up"  on  you.  One  good  wave  over  the  stern  of  a 
small  craft  may  be  all  it  takes  to  settle  it. 

It  may  take  a  slight  shift  in  passengers  or  cargo  to  ride  out 
a  blow.  But  don't  wait  until  the  water  begins  kicking  up  to 
make  these  adjustments. 
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OPOSSUM  FAMILY.  What  is  more  de- 
lightful than  a  moonlight  ramble  when 
the  sweet  perfume  of  honeysuckle  hangs 
in  the  air? 


One 
Night 


May 


Photo  Feature 
by  Jack  Dermid 


When  nighttime  comes,  a  different  set  of  creatures  roams  the  out-of-doors, 
fresh  odors  ride  the  moist  breezes,  and  strange  sounds  penetrate  the  stillness. 


LS  lengthening  shadows  give  way  to  darkness,  a  big  change 
occurs  in  the  out-of-doors.  Animals  of  the  daylight  hours  quietly 
steal  away  to  hidden  retreats  while  animals  of  the  night  awaken. 

The  wild  turkey  sails  skyward  into  a  favorite  roosting  tree, 
bobwhite  make  one  last  call,  and  the  gray  squirrel  snuggles 
deeply  into  the  leaves  of  its  nest.  As  if  by  signal,  a  flying 
squirrel  peers  from  a  hollow  snag,  scurries  upward  a  few  yards, 
and  then  sails  confidently  downward  into  the  increasing  dark- 
ness. The  hoot  of  a  distant  horned  owl  changes  his  mood  of 
abandon  to  one  of  caution. 

Mother  Possum  begins  her  slow,  methodical  search  for  food: 
fruits,  carrion,  bird  eggs— almost  anything.  She  does  not  travel 
alone,  but  carries  three  youngsters  on  her  back  which  have  out- 
grown the  marsupial  pouch.  A  week  ago  she  carried  seven;  to- 
morrow, perhaps  two.  One  by  one,  her  offspring,  now  of  age, 
have  slipped  away  to  begin  their  own  nightly  rambles. 

With  the  night  comes  an  increase  in  humidity,  and  the 
soft-skinned  frogs  leave  moist  nooks  without  danger  of  desic- 
cation. Among  the  branches,  treefrogs  leap,  sometimes  catching 
moths  in  the  air.  Others  of  their  kind  fare  better  with  less  ef- 


fort at  lighted  windows.  There,  swarms  of  insects  provide  a 
banquet  for  the  taking. 

Crayfish  leave  the  protection  of  rocky  crannies  and  tiptoe 
over  the  brook  bottom  to  feed  on  lesser  creatures,  but  they 
in  turn  provide  tasty  morsels  for  the  prowling  raccoon.  Brer 
Coon's  track  and  a  fragment  of  crayfish  claw  on  a  sandbar  tell 
part  of  the  story.  Did  the  crayfish  pinch  him  on  the  nose? 

Night  is  a  time  of  life  and  of  death,  a  time  of  eating  or  of 
being  eaten.  Many  creatures  which  venture  forth  at  dusk  never 
see  the  dawn.  Such  is  life  in  the  wild.  But  all  is  not  violence. 
The  night  is  also  a  time  for  the  beginning  of  life.  Male  toads 
sing  their  love  songs  beside  the  shallows  of  the  farm  pond, 
their  throats  blown  up  like  balloons.  The  females  respond,  and 
in  the  morning,  strings  of  eggs  are  visible  evidence  of  midnight 
affairs.  To  fox  pups  romping  before  their  den,  the  night  is  a 
time  for  play;  to  baby  mink,  trailing  behind  their  mother,  a 
time  to  learn  about  the  ways  of  finding  a  living. 

But  the  night  is  not  for  wildlife  alone.  It  can  be  a  time  of 
discovery  and  adventure  for  the  outdoorsman.  Why  don't  you 
venture  out  and  see  for  yourself.  More  pictures  follow. 
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FLYING  SQUIRREL.  Common  in  North  Carolina  1 
this  nighttime  aerialist  glides  from  tree  to  tree  on  f 
branes  (note  edge  above)  stretched  between  outspi 


One 


GRAY  TREEFROG.  At  home  in  the 
branches,  a  treefrog  leaps  with  confidence. 
Sticky  toe  discs  and  agile  limbs  provide 

safety. 


WHITE-FOOTED  MOUSE.  Tiny  feet  scurry  over  the  forest  COPPERHEAD.  Danger  lurks  behind  the  cloak  of  darkness  for 

floor,  tear-drop  eyes  peer  cautiously  into  the  darkness,  and  sen-  the  unwary — in  the  form  of  a  copperhead,  owl,  or  rapacious 

sitive  whiskers  and  nose  lead  the  way  into  the  darkest  cranny.         mink.  Many  animals  of  the  night  never  live  to  see  the  dawn. 
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RACCOON  TRACKS.  Fleeting  eyes  along  the  brook  which 
momentarily  reflect  the  flashlight's  beam  may  belong  to  Br'er 
Coon.  Characteristic  footprints  in  the  mud  provide  proof. 


|ht  in  May 

it  is  a  time  of  adventure  and  discovery  for 
doorsman.  Every  pathway  contains  surprises 
^ere  all  but  non-existent  during  the  daytime. 


BLACK  BEAR.  As  shadows  deepen,  Bruin  begins  a  tour  of 
campsites  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in 
search  of  unprotected  food — giving  a  thrill  to  all  who  meet  him. 


FOWLER'S  TOAD.  The  night  woods  are  seldom  quiet.  The  love 
song  of  the  toad,  produced  within  his  inflated  throat  or  the 
thump  of  a  landing  flying  squirrel  are  but  two  of  many  sounds. 
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Public  Hearings  on  Hunting  Regulations 

In  keeping  with  long-established  policy,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
will  hold  a  series  of  nine  public  hearings  to  give  Tarheel  sportsmen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  voice  in  setting  the  1963-1964  hunting  regulations.  Following 
are  the  dates,  places  and  times: 


May  21,  1963 

District  9 

Sylva 

Courthouse 

7:30p. 

m. 

May  22,  1963 

District  8 

Morganton 

Courthouse 

7:30  p. 

m. 

May  23,  1963 

District  7 

Dobson 

Courthouse 

7:30p. 

m. 

May  24,  1963 

District  6 

Albemarle 

Courthouse 

7:30p. 

m. 

May  27,  1963 

District  5 

Graham 

Courthouse 

7:30p. 

m » 

May  28,  1963 

District  4 

Elizabethtown 

Courthouse 

7:30p. 

m. 

May  29,  1963 

District  3 

Rocky  Mount 

City  Court  Room 

7:30p. 

m. 

May  30,  1963 

District  2 

New  Bern 

Courthouse 

7:30p. 

m. 

May  31,  1963 

District  1 

Edenton 

Courthouse 

7:30p. 

m. 

Reminder  to  Boat  Owners 

Boating  activity  statewide  gets  into  full  swing  during  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  again  reminds  boat  owners  that  certain 
legal  requirements  must  be  met  before  boats  maybe  operated  on  the  public  waters 
of  the  State.  Boats  of  more  than  ten  horsepower  must  be  registered,  numbered 
and  certificates  of  registration  must  be  aboard  when  the  boat  is  in  operation. 
Required  lights  (if  the  craft  is  operated  at  night)  and  safety  equipment  must 
be  aboard.  At  press  time  legislation  was  pending  that  would  require  all  boats 
powered  by  machinery  of  ten  horsepower  or  less  to  have  at  least  one  life  pre- 
server, life  belt  or  ring  buoy  for  each  person  aboard,  plus  for  nighttime  use  a 
white  light  in  the  stern  or  a  flashlight  in  good  working  condition  ready  at  hand 
for  temporary  display  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision.  This  legislation 
came  about  because  many  boating  accidents  involve  boats  powered  by  machinery 
of  ten  horsepower  or  less.  Boats  in  this  category,  however,  will  not  be  required 
to  be  registered  or  numbered. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  legislation  will  become  law  and  effective  on 
ratification.  The  Wildlife  Commission  therefore  urges  owners  of  such  boats  to 
get  information  regarding  this  matter. 

Be  Careful  With  Fire 

April  was  one  of  the  worst  woods  fire  months  in  Tarheel  history.  Be  careful 
with  your  vacation  camp  fires  and  protect  wildlife  habitat. 
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For  Fly  Fishing 


Tools  of  The  Trade 


Successful  fly  fishing  may  end  with 
skill  and  patience,  but  begins  with 
good  tackle.  Just  about  everything 
that  you  will  need  is  pictured  here. 


mm 
IIP 

iH 


Invest  in  the  best  rod  you  can  buy  and  take  care 
of  it.  A  metal  case  (above)  prevents  damage. 


A  fly  reel  should  be  light-weight  yet  strong  and 
well-made.  An  extra  reel  and  line  are  helpful. 
The  line  is  important  in  both  casting  and  fishing. 

Let's  hope  that  you  have  plenty  of  chances  to  use  the 
two  items  below.  Both  net  and  creel  can  save  you  fish. 
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The  important  connection  between  the 
line  and  lure  is  the  leader.  A  good  collec- 
tion (below)  will  help  you  meet  most  trout 
fishing  conditions.  These  fly  boxes  (right) 
contain  patterns  which  can  deal  with  the 
most  finicky  fish.  How  many  are  enough? 
Maybe  one;   maybe  300  won't  do  it. 


Tools  of 


- 
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Where  do  you  carry  all  this  paraphernalia?  Why  in 
your  fishing  jacket,  of  course!  The  light-weight 
vest  at  left  has  a  dozen  pockets  of  various  sizes 
that  accommodate  a  day's  fishing  gear. 

The  instrument  on  the  long  rubber  band  is 
shown  at  work  in  the  insert.  This  is  a  hemostat 
and  provides  a  firm  grip  on  the  fly  in  removing 
it  from  a  trout's  jaw. 

If  you  plan  to  negotiate  the  slippery  rocks  of  a 
trout  stream,  use  felt-soled  shoes  (above). 
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Dry  flies  (headed  by  the  Wulff  Royal)  are  on  the  left  below, 
with  a  selection  of  nymphs  and  one  hairwing  fly  (top)  on  the 
right.  Each  lure  has  a  specific  use.  Trout  may  feed  on  the 
surface  or  dig  insect  larvae  out  of  the  rubble  on  the  bottom. 
The  brown  trout  shown  at  right  fell  for  a  dry  fly. 

What  does  all  this  gear  add  up  to?  Well,  it  makes  a  pile 
this  big  (below).  It  represents  years  of  careful  selection. 


Hie  Trade 
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HERE  are  all  kinds  of  enthusiasts  in  the  world,  but  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  enthusiasts  is  the  owner  of  a  high- 
bred, keen-nosed,  flop-eared  beagle.  Not  that  such  ardent 
dog  fanciers  are  particularly  rare:  the  American  Kennel  Club 
rates  the  Beagle  as  one  of  the  most  popular  breeds  in 
America.  That  means  lots  of  beagles. 

Now  when  I  say  enthusiastic,  I  don't  mean  enthusiastic 
like  some  rabble-rousing  speech-maker  who  stands  to  gain 
something  from  his  fervor.  I  mean  enthusiastic  like  a  trout 
fisherman  or  duck  hunter.  It's  enthusiasm  for  fun  in  the 
out-of  doors.  It's  enthusiasm  that  makes  a  man  willing  to 
get  out  of  a  warm  bed  hours  before  the  first  faint  glimmer 
of  dawn,  drive  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  an  isolated  patch 
of  rabbit-infested  brush  with  his  dog  in  the  front  seat,  and 
stand  around  in  almost  zero-degree  weather  to  put  his 
beagle  down  behind  one  fast-moving  rabbit,  and  let  the  dog 
be  judged  by  men  who  have  seen  some  of  the  best  beagle 
champions  ever  to  stick  a  cold  nose  to  the  ground.  And 
knowing  all  the  time  he'll  not  bring  home  one  rabbit. 

That's  just  what  happened  one  freezing  weekend  last 
January  at  the  Tobaccoland  Beagle  Club  near  Rougemont, 
N.  C.  At  this  American  Kennel  Club  sanctioned  field  trial 
there  were  dog  owners  and  handlers  from  all  over  the  eastern 


This  isn't  the  casino  at  Las  Vegas  but  simply  the  device  used 
in  the  random  selection  of  the  pair  of  dogs  to  run  against  each 
other  in  a  brace.  Competition  is  keen  and  the  fun  begins  here. 
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Sporting  dogs  fit  into  the  wild- 
life scene,  and  without  them 
our  sport  would  be  diminished 
considerably.  The  beagle  here 
is  being  measured  and  will  be 
placed  in  a  class  according  to 
its  height.  The  rules  which 
control  field  trials  such  as  this, 
are  very  specific  and  sports- 
manship is  a  keynote.  The 
beagle  in  the  photo  below  is 
heading  into  an  ice-covered 
stream,  still  in  pursuit  of  an 
unseen  bunny.  Looks  cold,  eh? 


United  States.  Judges  were  Alton  Webster  of  Graham,  and 
Fred  Laney  of  Maiden,  men  with  years  of  experience  with 
beagles  and  with  worlds  of  knowledge  of  how  a  beagle 
should  track  a  rabbit. 

The  mechanics  of  how  a  beagle  field  trial  is  carried  out 
are  interesting.  First,  the  dogs  are  divided  into  four  classes 
depending  on  their  height — 13  inch  males,  13  inch  females, 
15  inch  males,  and  15  inch  females.  Dogs  of  each  group 
compete  together  and  winners  are  picked  from  each  of  the 
four  classes. 

First  to  be  judged  are  the  13  inch  females.  By  pure 
chance  the  dogs  are  paired  off  into  "braces."  When  a  rabbit 
is  flushed  by  the  gallery  which  moves  through  the  field,  the 
two  dogs  are  put  on  its  trail  and  the  judges  decide  which 


of  the  two  tracks  its  best.  Or,  both  the  dogs  may  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  judges  think  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  running. 

All  this  is  purely  for  fun.  That  is,  there  are  often  cash 
prizes,  but  just  ask  a  beagle  owner  if  his  winnings  ever  took 
care  of  expenses  over  a  season.  The  object  is  not  to  catch 
or  shoot  the  rabbit,  but  to  improve  the  beagle  breed  by 
identifying  the  best  dogs  in  each  group  and  eventually,  when 
one  proves  a  consistent  winner,  declaring  him  a  champion. 

You've  got  to  admit  there  is  something  admirable  about  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  would  name  his  beagle  "Twink-L- 
Hill  Teaser,"  or  "Skyland  Bobo,"  or  "Whiskey  Run  Snitzel," 
or  "Sourland  Mountain  Scar."  These,  incidentally,  were  the 
four  winners  of  the  Tobaccoland  Beagle  Club's  January 
trials.  Skyland  Bobo  is  owned  by  Willard  Cobb  of  Graham, 
and  the  dog  is  considered  a  real  comer. 

But  if  you  like  dogs  and  want  to  really  know  what  I  mean 
by  enthusiasm,  just  make  it  a  point  to  visit  a  beagle  field 
trial  and  listen  to  some  rusty-throated  professional  handler 
shout  "TALLY  HO"  when  he  kicks  up  a  rabbit. 


Let's  see  now,  how're  they  doing?  Keeping  up  with  the  scoring 
is  half  the  fun  of  the  trial.  It  has  its  serious  side  and  a  dog 
with  an  off  day  can  cause  an  owner  a  bit  of  mental  anguish. 
But  there's  always  next  time,  and  maybe  it  won't  be  this  cold. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


On  page  14  of  this  issue  is  a 
schedule  of  dates,  times,  and 
places  for  a  series  of  nine  public 
hearings  regarding  the  hunting 
and  trapping  regulations  for  the 
1963-1964  season. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  very 
few  states  where  sportsmen  are 
given  a  full  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  with  regard  to  the  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  of  non-migra- 
tory game. 

The  nine  hearings,  one  in  each 
of  the  nine  Commission  districts, 
are  only  part  of  the  structure  on 
which  the  regulations  are  based. 
The  process  begins  when  field 
biologists  and  wildlife  protectors 
make  a  survey  of  the  winter  carry- 
over of  game  to  get  an  estimate  of 
the  potential  breeding  population. 

These  men  meet  in  Raleigh  to 
make  recommendations  for  any 


The  hunting  and  fishing  regulations  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission  are  carefully  set  up 
only  after  extensive  public  hearings  like 
the  one  shown  below.  This  is  your  chance 
to  have  your  opinions  heard  and  discussed. 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

changes  that  are  deemed  desirable 
on  the  basis  of  the  potential  sup- 
ply of  game.  On  these  recommen- 
dations a  set  of  proposals  are 
made  and  these  are  presented  at 
the  public  hearings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  sportsmen.  After  the 
hearings  all  of  the  many  aspects 
of  the  total  game  situation  are 
taken  into  consideration  and  the 
regulations  are  officially  adopted 
and  published. 

Under  provisions  of  law,  the  of- 
ficial regulations  may  be  amended 
at  any  time  under  circumstances 
of  nature  wherein  flood,  drouth, 
fire  or  other  factors  seriously  re- 
duce game  populations  to  make  it 
desirable  to  close  the  hunting  Sea- 
son in  a  particular  region  or  local- 
ity. 

Migratory  game  birds  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Although 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion has  a  voice  in  setting  up  these 
regulations,  the  final  authority 
rests  in  the  federal  government. 


North  Carolina  is  in  the  process 
of  celebrating  its  three  hundredth 
anniversary.  That  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  Indians  and  colonial 
times.  The  following  information 
is  in  keeping  with  the  observance, 
and  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
son of  Los  Angeles,  California: 

While  early  North  Carolinians 
used  birds  such  as  waterfowl  and 
pigeons  for  food,  wild  turkeys 
and  other  birds  also  served  these 
folk  in  various  other  ways.  Their 
feathers  were  used  as  ornaments 
whereas  the  birds  were  not  only 
symbols  but  they  entered  into 
many  colorful  myths. 

The  American  Indian  has  al- 
ways considered  his  war  bonnet 
with  its  crown  of  beautiful  eagle 
feathers  his  most  precious  posses- 
sion. It  symbolized  achievement 
or  victory  in  battle. 

For  North  Carolina  Indians  in 
general  the  wild  swan  because  of 
its  whiteness  signified  the  English 
in  his  flight  across  the  sea. 

In  1540  Hernando  de  Soto  saw 
storehouses  in  western  North 
Carolina  with  "great  quantities  of 
clothes,  mantles  of  yarne  of  the 
barkes  of  trees,  and  others  made 
of  feathers,  white,  greene,  red,  and 
yellow,  very  fine  for  their  use,  and 
profitable  for  winter."  In  a  "tem- 
ple," he  reports  "ornaments  of 
feathers  and  dressed  skins." 

John  Lederer,  the  German  doc- 
tor who  explored  Piedmont  North 
Carolina  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  in  1670-71  says  that 
"the  Ushery-women  delight  in 
feather  ornaments  of  which  they 
have  a  great  variety."  The  Ush- 
eree  or  Ushereye  were  kinsmen 
of  the  Catawbas. 

John  Lawson,  visiting  the  Wax- 
haw  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  1700, 
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winessed  a  dance  performed  by 
"five  men  dressed  up  in  Feathers, 
their  Faces  being  covered  with 
Vizards  [masks]  made  of  Gourds." 
A  drum  and  a  gourd  rattle  furn- 
ished the  music.  Reporting  a 
pigeon  hunt  among  the  Catawbas 
along  the  Yadkin,  he  says: 

You  may  find  several  Indian 
Towns  of  not  above  seventeen 
Houses  that  have  more  than  100 
gallons  of  Pigeon  Oil  or  Fat,  they 
using  it  with  Pulse  or  Bread  as  we 
do  Butter  .  .  .  The  Indians  take  a 
light  among  them  in  the  night, 
and  bringing  away  with  them 
some  thousand,  killing  them  with 
long  poles  as  they  roost  in  the 
trees.  At  this  time  of  year,  the 
flocks  as  they  pass  by,  obstruct 
the  light  of  the  day. 

Lawson  said  of  the  Keyauwee 
who  lived  in  Guilford  County  near 
the  present  site  of  High  Point  that 
this  tribe  burned  the  bones  of  all 
game  birds  and  animals,  believing 
that  if  they  failed  to  do  so  "the 
Game  would  leave  their  country 
and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  by  hunting." 

Baron  Christopher  de  Graffen- 
ried  Landgrave,  founder  of  New- 
bern,  watched  a  Tuscarora  dance 
in  1711,  the  dancers  having  "their 
hair  hanging  loose,  full  of  feath- 
ers, down,  and  some  in  the  skins 
of  all  sorts  of  animals  .  .  .  danced 
about  the  fire." 


Lieut.  Henry  Timberlake  in  his 
Memoirs,  dated  1756-1765,  says 
that  the  Cherokees  held  the  tail 
of  an  eagle  in  such  high  esteem 
that  it  was  sometimes  given  with 
wampum  in  their  treaties  and 
"none  of  their  warlike  ceremonies 
can  be  performed  without  eagles' 
tails."  He  adds  that  the  "feather 
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The  plumage  of  the  osprey  (above)  was 
used  by  Indians.  Eagle  feathers  rated  tops. 


dance"  widely  practiced  by  most 
Indian  tribes  was  not  a  war  dance 
but  was  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Great  Spirit.  "It  was 
the  most  spectacular  and  graceful 


of  all  their  dances,  exhibiting  the 
suppleness  and  flexibility  as  well 
as  the  power  of  endurance  of  the 
participants." 

James  Mooney  tells  us  the  eagle 
was  the  great  sacred  bird  of  the 
Cherokee,  that  a  single  tail  feath- 
er of  the  golden  eagle,  white,  tip- 
ped with  black,  was  rated  as  equal 
in  value  to  a  horse. 

The  North  Carolina  Occonee- 
chee  who  later  migrated  to  Vir- 
ginia at  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Spotswood  left  a  romantic  legend 
of  "How  the  Redbird  Got  His 
Color:" 

Among  the  members  of  the 
tribe  was  a  beautiful  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  the  chief.  Her  name 
was  Ulalee  which  means  wood- 
thrush.  She  was  fond  of  birds  and 
wherever  she  went  birds  followed 
her.  She  would  sit  for  hours  at  a 
certain  spring  near  Hillsboro  sur- 
rounded by  her  feathered  friends. 
Her  father  promised  her  in  mar- 
riage to  an  Occoneechee  warrior- 
named  Oneluska. 

One  day  as  she  sat  by  the  spring 
a  Tuscarora  warrior  named  Kan- 
andagea  came  by.  He  was  notable 
for  his  strength  and  was  on  his 
way  to  fight  the  Catawbas.  Falling 
in  love  with  Ulalee,  he  remained 
not  only  to  win  her  love  but  the 
affection  of  the  birds. 

Oneluska  saw  the  couple  to- 
gether  thus   frightening  Ulalee. 


DEAR  SIRS:  I  am  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher that  is  interested  in  the  wildlife 
of  North  Carolina.  I  am  submitting  a 
photograph  that  is  indicative  of  the  spring 
season,  and  might  possibly  be  acceptable 
for  your  fine  magazine. 

As  spring  approaches,  one  may  find  the 
robin  "red-breast"  busy  gathering  sticks, 
mud,  twine,  and  soft  grass  for  a  nest. 
After  proper  construction  the  female  lays 
from  three  to  five  greenish  blue,  un- 
marked eggs.  In  the  days  that  follow  the 
young  will  come  and  soon  overcrowd  the 
nest  as  shown  by  the  two  young  robins  in 
the  picture.  WILTON  WRIGHT,  JACK- 
SONVILLE 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


John  F.  Wishon 

John  Francis  Wishon,  Alleg- 
hany County  Wildlife  Protector, 
was  born  on  October  9,  1936.  He 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Wishon  of  Route  5,  Mocksville, 
North  Carolina.  A  graduate  of 
Farmington  High  School,  Wishon 
served  three  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Wishon  completed  the  1960 
Pre-Service  Training  School  for 
Wildlife  Protectors  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  in  Chapel  Hill, 
and  was  employed  in  Wilkes 
County  as  a  Wildlife  Protector 
Trainee  on  November  15,  1961.  He 


transferred  to  Stokes  County  on 
April  1,  1962,  and  on  June  1,  1962, 
he  was  appointed  Alleghany 
County  Wildlife  Protector.  Since 
his  initial  employment,  Wishon 
has  attended  two  in-service  train- 
ing schools. 

Wishon  is  a  member  of  the  Al- 
leghany County  Wildlife  Club  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  He 
was  married  to  the  former  Disa 
Ann  Hurt  on  September  14,  1962. 
They  attend  the  Sparta  Baptist 
Church. 

ENFORCEMENT  RECORD 
FOR  FEBRUARY 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    12,428 

Total  prosecutions    308 

Total  convictions    298 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  5 
Total  cases  nol  pressed  ...  5 
Total  cases  dismissed  ...  0 
Total  fines  collected  $1,858.00 
Total  costs  collected  $2,233.90 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    252 

Total  prosecutions    6 

Total  convictions    6 

Total  cases  not  guilty    0 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    0 

Total  fines  collected  $25.00 
Total  costs  collected   $51.25 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


Luther  Dawson  of  Lillington  sends  this 
photo  of  an  albino  quail  he  shot  last  fall. 
Almost  all  the  feathers  were  pure  white 
on  this  unusual  bird.  Luther's  watching 
this  spring  for  more  of  the  rare  quail. 


Furbearers  Increasing 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  am  a  farmer  in  Johnston 
County.  I  live  one  mile  north  of  Wilson's 
Mills  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
Johnston  County  Wildlife  pond.  I  have 
always  been  a  lover  of  nature,  and  have 
trapped  for  at  least  thirty-five  years.  Dur- 
ing these  years  I  have  been  able  to  observe 


Kanandagea  urged  her  to  go  with 
him  at  once,  but  she  wanted  to 
see  her  village  and  people  first. 
She  promised  to  meet  him  next 
day  at  the  spring.  As  she  waited 
there,  Oneluska  drove  his  knife 
into  her  heart,  then  went  away. 
The  blood  from  the  wound  flowed 
into  the  spring  and  discolored  the 
water.  The  birds  that  had  flown 
away  at  Oneluska's  approach  re- 
turned, making  loud,  harsh  noises. 
A  male  bird  jumped  into  the 
spring,  dyeing  himself  red.  That 
is  how  the  redbird  got  his  color. 

Oneluska  and  Kanandagea 
fought  and  Oneluska  was  slain. 
Kanandagea  was  admitted  to  the 
Occoneechee  tribe.  He  made  a 
wigwam  in  the  forest  and  lived 
there  as  a  hermit  and  close  friend 
of  the  birds.  At  his  death  he  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Ulalee.  The 
red  birds'  call  sounds  like  Ul- 
alee-e-e. 

Early  North  Carolina  Indian 
lore  is  rich  in  references  to  birds. 


This  picture  really  doesn't  need  any  words. 
Right  now  you're  putting  your  own  to  this 
early  summer  scene.  It's  that  time,  you 
know,  and  the  water's  right  for  good  cat- 


ches. If  you  wade  for  your  fishing,  be  ex- 
tra careful  about  unexpected  holes,  stumps 
and  such.  Take  each  step  slowly  and  test 
unknown  waters.  Enjoy  your  fishing  safely. 
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much.  I  have  especially  noted  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  furbearing  anim- 
als. I  have  never  trapped  on  a  large 
scale,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  my  catches  over  the  years.  When  I  be- 
gan to  trap  I  was  well  pleased  if  I  got 
five  or  six  mink,  eight  to  ten  'coon  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  muskrats.  My  catches 
on  the  same  territory  increased  slowly,  but 
I  had  never  reached  100  'rats  until  the  59- 
60  season  when  I  caught  220.  The  next 
season  of  60-61  I  caught  250  muskrats, 
in  the  season  of  61-62  I  caught  about  300. 

This  season  I  have  not  done  so  well 
because  I  have  had  more  competition  than 
I  had  noted  in  several  years.  Raccoon 
population  has  increased  very  gready.  In 
fact,  they  are  increasing  so  fast  that  they 
have  just  about  taken  over  and  run  the 
muskrats  out  of  many  places.  My  catches 
on  these  have  increased  as  much  as  it  has 
on  the  muskrats.  I  have  jumped  from 
about  eight  to  50,  and  if  my  traps  had 
been  strong  enough  to  have  held  all  that 
I  got  snaps  on  I  would  have  caught  double 
the  number  of  'coons  that  I  did. 

Minks  have  also  increased;  I  would  say 
about  three  fold  in  my  section  and  my 
trapping  has  increased  every  year.  I  have 
caught  thirty  in  the  past  two  seasons,  and 
twenty-one  have  been  males  and  only  nine 
females.  I  try  not  to  catch  the  females  so 
that  I  can  catch  more  males. 

On  February  15  I  took  in  my  traps  not 
knowing  the  season  had  been  extended.  I 
noticed  more  mink  and  'coon  tracks  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  I  think  everybody 
should  have  stopped  trapping  at  that  time 
because  mink  are  beginning  to  breed  and 
are  fading  some. 

I  have  been  hearing  that  some  of  the 
hunting  clubs  are  trying  to  pass  a  law  to 
prohibit  trapping.  If  this  happens  I  per- 
sonally will  suffer  as  I  depend  on  it  to  a 
great  extent  for  my  winter  livelihood.  I 
also  think  that  if  we  depend  on  the 
'coon  hunters  to  keep  the  'coons  down  that 
they  will  take  over  a  good  bit  of  the  wild- 
life in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  do  a 
great  amount  of  damage  to  our  crops. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Wildlife  for 
only  one  year,  but  I  think  it  is  a  great 
magazine.  I  hope  you  can  find  a  place  in 
it  for  my  remarks,  and  I  also  hope  that 
you  can  get  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Many 
thanks  for  the  expected  kindness.  W.  A. 
BYRD,  CLAYTON 

Boys  Will  Be  .  .  .  Men 

DEAR  SIRS:  Herewith  I  hand  you  a 
letter  from  a  boy  I  gave  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  for  a  Christmas  present. 

His  letter  seems  to  say  that  he  appreci- 
ates the  Magazine.  This  boy,  Don  Mc- 


PRODUCES 


i    for  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Got  yours?  This  fisherman  being  checked 
by  a  Wildlife  Protector  near  New  Bern,  is 
equipped  with  fishing  license  and  life  jack- 


Toe!  Arrington 

et;  now  all  he  needs  are  the  fish.  Be  sure 
you're  "right"  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law  before  heading  for  your  favorite  spot. 


Dade,  is  in  the  third  grade  in  the  Aycock 
School  at  Cedar  Grove,  Orange  County. 

The  Magazine  was  going  to  his  father 
before  his  death  last  November,  and  I 
thought  I  would  send  it  to  Donald,  Jr. 

We  would  like  very  much  for  you  to 
run  this  letter  in  Wildlife.  I  think  it  will 
make  the  Magazine  more  popular  with 
boys  as  Don  is  influential  with  them. 
Then  if  you  can,  please  run  it  in  your 
fine  Magazine.  ROBERT  W.  ISLEY, 
CEDAR  GROVE 


DEAR  MR.  ISLEY:  Thanks  for  sending 
me  the  Wildlife  Magazine.  I  liked  it  very 
much,  especially  the  story  about  the  opos- 
sum. Do  I  get  Wildlife  every  month?  I 
hope  so,  it  is  very  good  and  I  can't  wait 
until  my  next  issue  comes. 

I  get  Boy's  Life  too.  It  gives  rules  for 
making  things.  I  haven't  made  anything 
yet,  but  I  am  going  to.  Wish  I  could  be 
here  when  they  come,  but  I  am  at  school. 
Tell  Mrs.  Isley  hello!  DON  McDADE, 
CEDAR  GROVE 
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It  is  a  surprise 
to  most  anglers 
that  the  young 
channel  catfish 
(6  to  10  inches 
long)  feeds  on 
insects  in  a  trout- 
like manner. 


YOUNG  CHANNEL  CATFISH 


CATFISH 


The  barbels  of 
the  catfish  family 
are  very  sensitive 
and  aid  in  locating 
food.  They  don't  "sting." 
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FLATHEAD 
CATFISH 


North  Carolina's  largest  catfish 
is  the  flathead.  Twenty-pounders 
are  not  uncommon.  It  is  found 
only  in  a  few  western  N.  C.  rivers 
and  some  reservoirs. 


The  channel  is  one  of  our 
best  eating  fish.  It  prefers 
clean,  clear  streams. 


■ 


WHITE 
CATFISH 


Very  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  channel,  the  white 
catfish  lacks  the  channel's 
dark  spots  and  pointed  nose. 


BROWN  BULLHEAD 


The  brown  bullhead, 
although  not  desirable, 
does  not  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  game  fish  populations. 
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Looking  for 
Trouble 


Call  him  bluegill,  copper-nose,  sunfish,  or  just 
plain  bream,  this  scrapper  still  comes  out  "dynamite" 
on  the  end  of  a  fishing  rod.  June  can  be  a  top 
month  for  bluegill  fishing;  we  hope  you  get  your  share. 
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Very  seldom  do  we  discover  young  |V 
wildlife  "out  in  the  open."  Nature  \ 
has    ways   of   protecting    its    new     f  T  ♦       * ' 1  .  «j! 
crop  and  this  white  tail  deer  fawn  flMHL   *  r  \ 

is  no  exception.  This  story  is  told    fj,/  \  '  \| . 

on   this   month's  back  cover.  Our         *  *    *-  .  j8m|^8|»^ 
inviting    little    friend    here    seems     j4     '       •       i  -Jaf [  " 

rather  unconcerned  about  the  world  .. »;.-. 

around  him  and  almost  drowses  in     ?.  "••  ' 

the  late  June  sunshine.  Its  mother  ^Flr  .^JB&f  $fc\?:';-aM'$ 

is   likely   nearby   and   it   certainly  „.        m  '■' ,  (, 

hasn  t    been    abandoned    as   many  &  s  "\  '     i;,  "  .'•"« 

people  might  think.  To  pick  it  up  ^  -  ;j :^  ,; '  <f 
and  take  it  home  would  probably 

mean  death  to  the  fawn.  Few  animals  babies  can  survive  long  in 
captivity.  Ektachrome  by  Jack  Dermid. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 
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UMMER  time  is  here  once  again  and  with  it  come 
weekend  jaunts  and  vacations.  Over  4  million  North  Caro- 
linians will  be  on  the  move  to  some  predetermined  destina- 
tion— others  will  be  "just  going."  One  thing  is  for  sure 
though,  the  great  out-of-doors  beckons — the  out-of-doors 
with  its  opportunities  for  picnicking,  camping,  fishing,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  warm-weather  recreational  opportunities 
awaits. 

A  large  percentage  of  North  Carolinians  will  find  their 
way  into  North  Carolina  State  Parks  for  it  is  in  these  areas 
that  they  can  find  some  of  the  most  unique  features  in  the 
State.  State  parks  serve  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in 
several  ways  by: 

•  Preserving  and  protecting  natural  areas  of  unique  or 
exceptional  scenic  value  not  only  for  the  inspiration  and 
benefit  of  the  present  generation,  but  also  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

•  Establishing  and  operating  state  parks  that  provide  recre- 
ational use  of  natural  resources  and  outdoor  recreation 
in  natural  surroundings. 

•  Portraying  and  interpreting  plant  and  animal  life,  geology, 
and  all  other  natural  features  and  processes  included  in 
the  various  state  parks. 


Division  of  State  Parks  Photos 


North  Carolina's  State  Parks  extend  from  the  mountains  to  the 
beaches,  providing  playgrounds  for  millions  of  Tarheels.  These 
wind-swept  Fraser  firs  are  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Mt.  Mitchell. 
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•  Preserving,  protecting  and  portraying  scientific  sites  of 
statewide  importance. 

First  State  Park 

It  is  only  right  that  the  Division  of  State  Parks  has  the 
responsibility  of  serving  people  in  these  ways  because,  in 
essence,  these  services  were  probably  visualized  by  Gov- 
ernor Locke  Craig  in  1915  when  he  requested  a  legislative 
appropriation  of  $20,000  to  purchase  Mount  Mitchell  in 
order  to  protect  its  natural  beauty  from  being  destroyed  by 
extensive  logging  operations  which  were  taking  place  on  the 
slopes  of  this  beautiful  mountain  at  that  time.  Mount  Mitchell 
became  our  first  state  park  a  short  time  later  and  has  played 
host  to  millions  of  visitors  over  the  years.  People  have  flocked 
to  that  great  and  majestic  mountain  not  only  because  it  is 


Many  Parks  have  man-made  structures  built  of  native  materials. 
This  observation  tower  on  Mt.  Mitchell  gives  visitors  a  spec- 
tacular view  of  North  Carolina's  ever -changing  mountain  scene. 

the  highest  point  in  eastern  America  but  also  they  have 
come  to  enjoy  the  breath-taking  panorama  visible  from  its 
summit,  to  hike  through  a  Canadian  type  Spruce-Fir  forest, 
to  picnic,  and  to  camp. 

Still  Growing 

From  the  beginning,  State  Parks  have  grown  to  include 
13  areas  located  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea — each  de- 
signed to  serve  North  Carolinians  and  their  visitors  from 
other  states.  The  newest  of  these  areas  is  Duke  Power  State 
Park  located  on  Lake  Norman  5  miles  from  Troutman  which 
is  just  south  of  Statesville.  This  area  is  expected  to  be  one  of 
our  most  visited  parks  due  to  its  being  located  in  the  most 
populated  area  in  the  state.  When  completed,  it  will  offer 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  and 
an  interpretive  program.  It  will  also  provide  boat  docking 
facilities  for  the  many  people  who  will  visit  the  park  during 
their  tour  of  the  lake  and  its  51.6  square  miles  which  ex- 


tend some  26  miles  southward  down  the  Catawba  from  Look- 
out Dam. 

Several  of  the  other  State  Parks  currently  have  facilities 
like  those  which  will  be  at  Duke  Power  State  Park,  but  all 
State  Parks  are  unique  in  their  own  way.  For  example,  Mor- 


"On  the  ground"  camping  facilities  are  provided  in  specified 
areas.  The  above  scene  is  repeated  thousands  of  times  yearly. 
For  those  preferring  cabins  for  their  park  stay,  inviting  rustic 
cottages  (below)  are  available  by  reservation  in  some  parks. 


row  Mountain  and  Hanging  Rock  State  Parks,  though  lo- 
cated in  the  Piedmont,  offer  unusual  mountainous  appear- 
ances. Morrow  Mountain  is  located  in  the  Uwharrie  Moun- 
tains which  form  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Ocoee  Moun- 
tains-— the  oldest  mountain  range  in  America.  Hanging  Rock 
State  Park  is  located  in  the  Sauratown  Mountains  and  from 
Hanging  Rock  you  can  see  many  miles  of  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  spread  out  before  you. 

Plants  Featured 

Cliffs  of  the  Neuse  State  Park,  near  Goldsboro,  offers 
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one  of  the  most  unusual  botanical  displays  to  be  found  in 
the  state.  It  is  here  that  Galax  and  Trailing  Arbutus,  nor- 
mally found  in  the  mountainous  regions,  is  found  growing 
in  close  association  with  Spanish  Moss  and  Baldcypress  of 
the  coastal  areas. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  interesting  features  found  in 
North  Carolina  State  Parks.  Why  don't  you  visit  one  of  the 
parks  near  you?  Rangers  and  Naturalists  are  available  to 
help  you  enjoy  your  visit  even  more.  For  complete  informa- 
tion on  State  Parks  write  to  the  Division  of  State  Parks, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  the  colorful  brochure 
"How  to  Enjoy  your  North  Carolina  State  Parks." 


Sun  and  surf  meet  at  Fort  Macon  State  Park.  Ocean  and 
sound  fishing  are  available  as  well  as  beach  relaxing.  Fort 
Macon  once  guarded  Beaufort  Inlet  and  has  a  historic  past. 

One  of  the  newer  additions  to  North  Carolina  State  Parks  is 
this  woodland  lake  (lower  left)  at  Umstead  State  Park  near 
Raleigh.  The  boat  house  is  reflected  on  the  summer  surface. 
Entrance  and  sign  to  this  heavily-used  Park  are  shown  below. 
Park  visitors  are  urged  to  keep  areas  clean.  Use  fire  with  care. 
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Some  Hunting  Practices 

of Southern  [ndian  Trifies 


T, 


Bennie  C.  Keel 

Archeologist,  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  State  Historic  Site 


HE  skill  of  the  aboriginal  American  hunter  is  leg- 
endary. It  is  strange  that  so  many  of  the  early  travelers 
described  the  hunting  exploits  of  the  Indian  with  awe, 
and  at  the  same  time  described  the  hunter  as  a  "lazy  devil 
and  not  worth  so  much  as  his  salt."  These  contradicting 
descriptions  seem  to  stem  from  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  early 
writers  with  the  basic  aboriginal  culture  patterns  and  values 
and  their  tendency  to  judge  what  was  good  or  bad  in  the 
Indian  in  terms  of  European  culture. 

The  few  that  were  able  to  see  the  Indian  with  a  more 
sympathetic  eye  were  in  their  way  almost  as  bad  as  the 
most  prejudiced  observers.  Their  fault  lies  in  that  they 
viewed  the  Indian  in  a  very  romantic  light  and  regarded  him 
as  the  unspoiled  child  of  nature.  The  proper  view  is  un- 
doubtedly somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  writers  who  damned  the  red  man  for  his  idleness  and 
apparent  unconcerned  attitude  toward  his  women  who  lab- 
ored in  the  fields,  were  unable  to  see  the  basic  attitudes  of 
these  people  toward  what  was  man's  work  and  what  was 
woman's  work.  A  strict  division  of  labor  by  sex  is  one 
of  the  basic  characteristics  of  uncivilized  societies.  Simply 
put,  men's  work  is  done  by  men — women's  work  by  women, 
and  seldom  do  the  two  coincide.  Coupled  with  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Indian's  idleness,  which  was  misinterpreted  as 
laziness,  was  the  common  attitude  that  hunting  was  a  sport 
or  pastime  as  it  is  today,  perhaps  then  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Hunting  Provides  Food 

While  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  were 
agriculturists,  hunting  still  provided  them  with  at  least  half 
of  their  food  and  with  other  necessities  of  life.  This  de- 
pendence on  hunting  led  to  very  complicated  beliefs  and  be- 
havioral patterns  among  them.  For  example,  the  hunter 
had  to  be  ritually  purified  before  he  could  seek  game.  This 
meant  taking  sweat  baths,  various  medicines,  and  abstaining 
from  the  company  of  women. 


Beliefs  concerning  game  were  well  established  in  aborig- 
inal religious  thought.  Bear  bones  could  not  be  carelessly 
thrown  aside,  for  such  a  practice  would  offend  the  bear 
spirits  and  the  hunter  would  no  longer  be  able  to  kill  bears. 
Pots  in  which  bear  or  venison  had  been  cooked  could  not 
be  taken  to  the  creek  to  be  washed,  but  instead  the  water 
had  to  be  brought  to  the  soiled  pots.  The  first  kill  of  the 
season  was  in  part  or  whole  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  in  order 
to  insure  further  success  in  hunting.  Such  beliefs  and  be- 
haviors are  not  exhibited  by  sportsmen,  but  by  people  who 
are  dependent  on  hunting  as  a  vital  part  of  their  existence. 

Professional  Hunter 

Hunting  was  the  profession  of  the  man.  He  trained  for 
this  vocation  from  early  childhood  under  the  guidance  of 
his  elders.  It  was  mandatory  for  him  to  be  a  proficient 
hunter  before  he  could  take  on  the  role  of  an  adult  in  his 
society.  Hunting  was  a  rigorous  occupation.  Often  a  hunter 
would  travel  twenty  to  thirty-five  miles  a  day  for  several 
days  with  little  more  to  sustain  him  than  the  parched  corn 
which  he  carried  in  a  pouch  of  buckskin. 

The  quest  for  game  took  place  throughout  the  year  as  the 
needs  of  the  cooking  hearth  demanded;  however,  there  were 
two  seasons  of  more  or  less  sustained  hunting.  The  first  pe- 
riod followed  the  planting  season,  during  which  time  the 
men  helped  their  wives  plant  the  corn,  beans,  and  squash. 
This  season  lasted  until  harvest  time  in  the  late  summer  when 
the  men  would  again  help  their  wives  in  the  field.  The 
second  season  began  after  the  crops  were  harvested  and 
stored,  and  lasted  until  early  spring.  It  was  during  these 
times  that  many  braves  made  up  hunting  parties  and  hunted 
as  groups.  These  teams  had  definite  ideas  governing  the  dis- 
position of  the  game  taken  by  the  group.  Each  individual 
shared  according  to  a  set  of  prescribed  rules.  Hunting  trips 
took  place  in  the  tribal  lands  or  in  the  largely  uninhabited 
areas  between  several  adjoining  tribes  which  were  consid- 
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Sport  in  hunting:  probably  was 
the  farthest  thing  from  the 
minds  of  the  early  Indian  hunt- 
ers. This  was  rather  a  means 
of  survival,  a  way  of  life.  It 
meant  the  difference  between  a 
time  of  plenty  or  a  period  of 
hunger.  This  hunter  has  covered 
himself  with  the  entire  skin 
of  a  deer  and  has  slowly  ap- 
proached his  wondering  quarry. 


ered  common  hunting  grounds.  The  game  most  often  sought 
was  deer,  turkey,  bear,  smaller  animals,  and  fowl. 

Deer  Hunting 

Deer  hunting  included  several  variations  of  two  basic 
techniques — stalking  and  "surrounds."  The  use  of  dogs  in 
deer  hunting  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  early  accounts 
written  by  Europeans  and  it  is  certain  that  this  technique 
was  borrowed  from  the  whites  in  later  times.  Dogs  were  used 
to  hunt  bear,  turkey,  raccoon,  opossom,  and  rabbit. 

The  most  common  method  of  stalking  was  one  in  which  a 
decoy  was  used.  This  decoy  was  made  from  the  head  and 
skin  of  a  deer.  Typically  the  device  was  made  by  removing 
the  skull  from  the  head  and  replacing  it  with  a  frame  of 
cane  after  the  skin  was  cured.  In  some  instances  the 
antlers  were  hollowed  out  from  the  rear  to  make  the  decoy 
even  lighter.  The  hunter  usually  wore  a  deer  skin  coat  and 
held  the  head  in  one  hand  and  his  bow  and  arrows  in  the 
other.  In  some  areas  the  whole  deer  skin  was  used  as  a  robe 
with  the  head  still  attached  and  fitting  over  the  head  of  the 
hunter. 

The  hunter  got  in  range  of  the  deer  by  skillfully  imitating 
the  movements  and  gestures  of  a  deer.  So  skillful  were 
these  hunters  in  making  and  using  these  decoys  that  there 
is  more  than  one  report  of  one  hunter  being  wounded  or 
killed  by  another  hunter  while  he  was  stalking  deer.  An  early 
settler  of  Anson  County  was  thought  to  have  left  Virginia 
in  fear  of  revenge,  for  he  had  killed  a  brave  disguised  as  a 
deer. 

Another  method  of  stalking  was  more  difficult  for  it  was 


done  by  running  toward  the  deer  as  it  fed  and  remaining 
motionless  whenever  the  deer  raised  its  head.  In  either  case 
the  hunter  was  well  within  range  before  he  attempted  a 
shot. 

The  other  basic  technique  for  taking  deer  was  by  "sur- 
rounds." This  method  was  used  during  the  periods  of  in- 
creased hunting  activity  in  the  summer  and  winter.  Groups 
of  braves  ranging  in  number  from  several  dozen  to  more 
than  a  hundred  would  make  a  large  circle  in  the  forest  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  area.  As  the  fire  burned  inward  the  game 
was  forced  to  the  center  of  the  circle  and  when  it  became 
small  enough  the  hunters  proceeded  to  slaughter  the  trapped 
animals.  Another  form  of  the  surround  consisted  of  blocking 
off  an  area  which  lay  between  the  fork  of  a  stream  or 
had  a  gully.  The  hunters  would  drive  the  animals  toward 
the  fork  or  gully  there  to  be  killed  by  companions  in  boats  or 
along  the  steep  walls  of  the  gully. 

Wide  Use  of  Deer  Carcass 

The  common  use  of  deer  was  for  meat,  but  the  skins  were 
used  for  clothing  and  moccasins,  and  for  bedding,  pouches, 
and  bags.  Glue  was  made  from  velvet  antlers,  and  a  variety  of 
tools  from  needles  to  fish  hooks  were  made  from  the  bones. 
Rattlers  to  adorn  women's  legs  were  fashioned  from  the 
hooves. 

By  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  demand  for 
deer  skins  on  the  European  market  was  so  great  that  hunt- 
ing became  a  full-time  vocation.  With  guns  supplied  by 
traders  it  became  possible  for  the  Indians  of  the  south- 
eastern United  States  to  ship  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  skins  out  of  Charleston  each  year.  During  this  period 
the  deer  was  no  longer  the  food  source  that  it  had  been  but 
rather  a  source  of  revenue.  Thus  hunting  became  an  eco- 
nomic enterprise  and  as  this  developed,  the  old  way  of  life 
degenerated.  The  Indian  deserted  his  fields  for  the  white 
man's  money  which  bought  the  necessities  of  life  as  well  as 
demon  rum. 

Unique  Bear  Hunting 

The  black  bear  was  commonly  hunted  during  the  winter  by 
a  party  of  men.  The  hunters  would  investigate  the  large 
trees  which  often  provided  a  lair  in  one  of  its  hollows.  They 
looked  for  the  tell-tale  claw  marks  left  on  the  trunk  by  the 


bear  as  it  climbed  into  its  den.  When  such  a  tree  was  found 
the  presence  of  a  bear  was  determined  by  imitating  the 
sound  of  a  lost  cub.  When  present,  the  curious  bear  would 
stick  out  its  muzzle  to  investigate  the  sound  and  the  hunters 
would  jump  with  glee. 

The  method  of  getting  the  bear  to  expose  itself  was  also 
quite  simple.  One  of  the  party  would  climb  an  adjacent 
tree  to  about  the  level  of  the  entrance  to  the  den.  Then  one 
of  his  companions  on  the  ground  would  hand  him  a  long  pole 
with  a  bundle  of  flaming  sticks  tied  to  it,  which  he  would 
thrust  into  the  den.  As  the  bear  left  its  burning  den  it  was 
dispatched  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from  the  ground  corps. 
The  uses  to  which  bear  were  put  almost  equal  those  of  the 
deer.  Bear  provided  food,  clothing,  bedding,  ornaments  from 
the  teeth  and  claws,  and  grease  for  cooking  and  cosmetics. 
Many  writers  mention  tame  bears  in  Indian  villages,  but 
these  were  no  doubt  captured  cubs  whose  mothers  suffered 
a  fate  similar  to  that  described  above. 

In  some  respects  turkey  hunting  was  quite  simple  because 
of  the  abundance  of  the  bird  in  aboriginal  and  early  historic 
times.  Calls  were  sometimes  used  to  lure  the  bird  to  the 
hunter,  but  more  often  turkeys  were  flushed  into  trees  by 
dogs,  there  to  be  killed  with  silent  arrows.  The  principal  use 
of  the  tr.rkey  was  for  food;  however,  the  feathers  were  woven 
into  warm  cloaks,  and  used  to  fetch  arrows,  and  the  spurs,  of 
gobblers  were  sometimes  employed  as  arrow  points. 


Smaller  game  such  as  rabbit,  raccoon,  opossum,  squirrel, 
otter,  beaver,  and  small  fowl  was  taken  with  traps,  dead- 
falls, or  snares.  Or  they  were  hunted  with  bow  and  arrow 
or  blowgun  by  older  boys. 

The  mention  of  other  game  which  was  hunted  in  the 
Southeast  in  the  early  days  of  European  colonization,  but 
today  extinct,  rare,  or  no  longer  present  in  the  south  is  of 
interest.  Bison,  or  buffalo  of  one  species  or  another  which 
has  been  hunted  by  the  Indian  for  the  last  twelve  thousand 
years,  was  frequently  encountered  by  the  first  explorers  of 
this  area.  While  they  were  never  as  numerous  in  the  South- 
east as  they  were  on  the  Great  Plains  during  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  they  were  reported  as  early  as 
1540  in  Georgia  by  DeSoto.  The  early  Spanish  also  reported 
them  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 
John  Lawson  reported  them  in  the  area  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yadkin  River  in  1701.  Colonel  William  Byrd  reported 
them  in  the  area  of  Person  County  as  late  as  1728.  They 
were  evidently  hunted  in  the  same  manner  as  deer  and  put 
to  the  same  uses. 


How  would  the  modern  bowman  compare  with  the  red  man  of 
early  North  Carolina  history?  Likely  the  comparison  would  be 
unfair  because  of  the  improved  bows  and  arrows  of  our  times. 


Elk  were  also  reported  by  Lawson  in  1701  and  were  pre- 
sumably hunted  in  the  same  manner  as  deer  and  bison.  The 
extinct  passenger  pigeon  was  easy  prey  for  the  hunters  who 
simply  knocked  them  from  their  roosting  places  with  long 
poles.  These  rather  stupid  birds  were  cooked  and  preserved 
in  their  own  fat  in  large  pots. 

In  this  short  article  it  has  been  adequately  shown  that  the 
Indian  in  the  Southeastern  United  States  developed  a  rigid 
set  of  beliefs,  attitudes  and  behaviorisms  related  to  hunting. 
These  were  developed  through  thousands  of  years  of  ex- 
perience and  experiment.  Lessons  learned  were  passed  from 
the  older  generation  to  the  younger.  The  techniques  needed 
to  reap  the  bounty  of  the  woodlands  were  adequately  develop- 
ed, but  they  did  not  reach  the  same  degree  of  specialization 
as  the  techniques  of  people  totally  dependent  on  the  hunt. 
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Commission  to  Meet  June  12 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will  meet  in  Raleigh  June  12  to  set  hunting 
and  trapping  regulations  for  non-migratory  species  for  the  1963-1964  season. 
The  meeting  follows  a  series  of  nine  public  hearings  held  during  the  last  two 
weeks  in  May  where  Tarheel  sportsmen  were  presented  with  a  set  of  proposed  regula- 
tions and  given  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  views  on  same. 

Boat  Legislation  Passed 

Now  in  effect  is  an  amendment  to  the  Boating  Safety  Act  to  require  all  boats 
powered  by  machinery  to  have  an  approved  life  preserver  for  each  person  aboard 
when  such  boats  are  in  operation,  plus  a  white  light  mounted  on  the  stern  for 
nighttime  operation,  or  a  workable  flashlight  aboard  for  use  at  night  to  warn  other 
boats  and  prevent  possible  collision. 

Only  two  counties,  Lee  and  Rockingham,  are  exempted  from  this  amendment  to  the 

law. 


Boating  Safety  Urged 

A  large  majority  of  boat  accidents  occur  through  the  fault  of  the  boat 
operators,  and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  urges  all  operators  of  boats  to 
exercise  extreme  caution  at  all  times  in  operating  power  boats  on  the  waters  of 
the  State.  June  marks  the  approaching  peak  of  fishing  and  pleasure  boating 
operation,  and  the  heavy  use  of  waters  for  boating  will  continue  throughout  the 
vacation  season. 


Tarheel  Wildlife  "On  The  Air" 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  issuing  weekly  taped  radio  programs  to 
some  70  radio  stations  over  the  State,  who  are  using  it  as  either  a  public  service 
feature  or  having  it  sponsored  by  local  business  firms.  As  soon  as  information 
is  received  from  all  participating  stations,  a  monthly  schedule  of  air  time 
will  be  run  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 

The  programs  are  introduced  by  animal  sound  recordings  ranging  from  bullfrogs 
to  bull  alligators,  with  ducks,  geese  and  bobwhite  quail  in  between.  Program 
content  includes  personality  interviews,  hunting  and  fishing  information,  plus 
on-the-spot  recordings  of  hunting  and  fishing  events.  Check  your  local  station 
for  day  and  hour. 
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by  Robert  Humphries 

Photos  by  the  Author 


Fish  Management  in  Action 


HIS  is  the  response  from  a  hardy  group  of  fish 
biologists  when  called  out  to  drain  a  Sandhill  lake 
in  mid-January.  This  year  it  was  Broadacres  Lake,  a 
22  acre  expanse  of  40°  water.  These  operations  have 
been  done  yearly  since  1959.  This  year  they  were 
lucky;  it  wasn't  raining,  snowing,  or  sleeting,  just 
cold. 

In  a  fisheries  research  program  to  learn  more  about 
fish  population  management  and  fishing  success,  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has,  since  1959,  been 
draining  two  lakes  on  the  Sandhill  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  on  a  biennial  schedule.  These  two  lakes, 
Broadacres  and  Bagget's,  are  drained  completely,  all 
fish  removed,  counted,  weighed,  and  measured.  All 
bass  and  bluegi lis  of  catchable  size  are  immediately 
restocked  in  the  lake  and  undesirable  fish  disposed 
of  otherwise.  These  drainings  are  always  done  in 
January  or  early  February,  preferably,  as  shortly  be- 
fore the  spawning  season  as  possible.  The  cooler  tem- 
peratures aid  in  the  survival  of  the  fish  during  hand- 
ling, although  not  aiding  in  the  survival  of  fish  bi- 
ologists. Pneumonia  is  not  unknown  among  this  crew. 

The  lakes  are  open  to  public  fishing  from  April 
through  October,  and  a  complete  creel  census  is  kept 
of  all  fishermen  using  these  and  other  Sandhills 
lakes.  The  data  derived  from  these  operations  are 
used  to  determine  what  is  actually  happening  in  the 
fish  population  of  the  lake  and  to  evaluate  the  drain- 
ing technique  as  a  management  tool.  More  photos  ► 


Boards  are  placed  in  the  water 
control  structure  (above)  to 
pond  the  water  slightly  so  that 
it  may  flush  out  as  many  fish 
as  possible.  The  lake  is  then 
drained  completely  leaving  on- 
ly a  small  stream  from  which 
the  remainder  of  the  fish  are 
removed.  Lowered  Broadacres 
Lake  is  shown  in  photo  at 
right,  7  of  its  16  feet  to  go.  This 
is  about  the  point  that  fish 
began  to  spill  out  of  the  lake. 
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As  the  lake  empties,  the  catch  basin  located  below  the  dam  be- 
comes the  scene  of  hurried  activity  to  salvage  the  fish  popula- 
tion. During  the  operation,  fish  are  held  in  the  trough  at  left 
where  fresh  water  keeps  them  in  good  condition.  Few  fish  are  lost. 


Fish  Management  in  Action 


After  all  bass  and  bluegills  have  been  removed,  the  undesirable 
fish  are  placed  in  a  holding  tank  for  counting  and  recording 
later.  As  soon  as  all  of  the  fish  are  removed  from  the  lake  and 
sorted,  the  job  of  inventorying  the  total  fish  population  begins. 
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ey  come  through.  As  the  water 
posits.  To  insure  survival,  the 
ity  of  the  water  becoming  de- 
mixture  of  several  sizes. 


Bass  and  bluegills  which  will  be  replaced  in  the  lake  are  carefully  sorted  out  im- 
mediately and  separated  from  the  trash  fish.  The  sorting  table  below  is  almost 
covered  with  undesirable  species.  The  larger  fish  are  chubsuckers,  the  smaller  ones 
are  warmouth.  Such  fish  can  be  controlled  but  rarely  eliminated  in  this  manner. 
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Conducted    by    Duane  Raver 

I F  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  know  how  to  handle  your 
boat  safely  and/ or  if  you're  not  certain  whether  your  craft  is 
properly  equipped,  both  legally  and  for  maximum  safety,  you 
have  taken  the  first  step  toward  boating  safety.  It's  the 
guy  who  knows  all  the  answers,  who  is  never  wrong  and  who 
defies  criticism  that's  setting  a  course  for  trouble. 

In  order  to  correct  a  deficiency — yours  or  your  boat's — 
you  first  must  be  aware  of  it  or  them.  This  is  not  easy.  First, 
it  may  mean  that  you  have  to  admit  a  mistake.  This  could 
range  from  a  simple  oversight  in  not  providing  enough  fuel  for 
a  long  trip,  to  neglecting  to  replace  the  drain  plug  before 
launching  the  boat.  More  likely  it  means  a  personal  defect  in 
knowing  how  to  operate  your  craft.  And  this  is  particularly 
painful  to  admit,  and  often  a  nuisance  to  correct. 

Now,  all  this  takes  some  thought  on  the  part  of  the  skipper; 
the  study  to  realize  where  the  trouble  might  be  in  his  set- 
up; the  close  analysis  of  each  boating  situation  that  is  the 
least  bit  out  of  the  ordinary;  and  finally,  the  mapping  of  a 
plan  to  set  all  these  right. 

Many  boating  columns  (this  one  at  times,  included)  go 
to  great  lengths  to  give  instructions  on  how  to  become 
a  safe  boater.  Obviously  this  is  a  rather  large  order,  and 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  almost  impossible.  So,  the 
final  step,  the  learning  about  safe  small  craft  handling  isn't 
very  conveniently  nor  effectively  done  by  "correspondence." 
But  unless  you  have  recognized  the  fact  that  you  aren't  the 
perfect  boatman  that  you  would  like  to  think,  you're  not 
ready  for  any  of  the  next  steps  anyway. 

If  you  remember  nothing  more  from  this  bit  of  preaching, 
remember  that  it  takes  some  soul-searching  and  some  plain 
thought  to  bring  to  light  our  own  bad  boating  habits.  But 
unless  you  admit  that  this  matter  of  boating  isn't  cut-and- 
dried  simple,  you  never  will  be  a  safe  skipper. 

The  "Small"  Boat 

"Any  boat  under  ten  feet  in  length  is  dangerous."  There's 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  anyone  has  actually  gone  so  far 
astray  in  his  thinking  as  to  make  a  statement  like  this  or 
not.  Obviously  it  isn't  true.  A  well-proportioned  craft  of 
nine  feet  might  be  safer  and  more  seaworthy  than  a  badly 
planned  vessel  of  15  feet.  But  it  does  require  adequate  beam, 
care  in  powering,  and  normal  handling  precautions  to  make 
a  "small"  boat  work  safely. 

Actually  a  boat  is  just  as  safe  as  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  being  used.  This  certainly  applies  to  craft  of  the 
"compact"  dimensions  as  well  as  the  floating  guest  houses. 

Overpowering  and  overloading  although  seemingly  specific 
terms,  really  are  tough  to  pin  down.  Usually  these  terms  are 
used  with  reference  to  the  smaller  boats.  But  even  here  to 
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say  just  what  is  an  "overpowered"  craft  isn't  easy.  It  al- 
most always  boils  down  to  the  other  conditions — wind,  water, 
speed — that  affect  the  operation  of  the  boat. 

Four  persons  in  a  12-foot  boat  may  be  perfectly  safe 
under  one  set  of  conditions,  while  this  same  load  would 
surely  be  considered  overloading  when  the  wind  and  water 
got  riled  up. 

These  are  but  one  or  two  basic  reasons  why  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  set  down  a  list  of  operational  rules  for  small  craft 
handling.  It  is  much  easier  to  list  the  safety  equipment  that 
should  be  carried. 

More  Reckless? 

Maybe  it's  a  bit  risky  to  point  up  and  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  some  disagreement,  but  the  facts  indicate  that 
boaters  are  not  becoming  more  and  more  reckless  each  year. 
The  possible  danger  in  such  a  statement  stems  from  the  com- 
placent and  self-satisfied  reaction  it  might  bring  forth  from 
some  skippers.  Yet  to  the  general  public — many  of  whom 
never  see  much  of  the  boater  except  in  the  accident  head- 
lines— it  should  be  made  clear  that  by  and  large  the  growing 
army  of  skippers  is  a  well-behaved  and  safe  group. 


Evinrude  Motors 

The  closer  you  get  to  oncoming-  boats,  the  slower  should  be 
your  speed.  Maintain  a  wide  distance  between  craft  if  possible. 


This  comes  as  even  a  greater  surprise  since  much  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  the  large  proportion  of  boating  acci- 
dents where  the  cause  was  "negligence."  Since  this  adds  up  to 
some  40  per  cent  each  year,  obviously  not  every  skipper  is 
playing  it  safe.  Yet  the  desire  to  protect  himself  and  his 
sport  is  growing  in  the  average  boater. 

Still  to  overcome  is  the  attitude  that  the  situation  is  com- 
pletely in  hand  and  that  everything  will  somehow  come  out 
all  right  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  anybody.  Still  to 
bring  into  flower  is  the  feeling  that  it's  the  details  of  boating 
that  must  be  attended  to — the  anchor  rope,  cutting  speed  at 
night,  wearing  life  jackets,  keeping  seated  in  the  boat,  and 
so  many  others. 

Boating  can  be  a  safe  sport  and  one  with  a  minimum  of 
regulatory  rules,  if  you  will  simply  put  safe  operation  above 
all  else  when  you're  on  the  water.  This  is  your  sport,  to  make 
or  break. 
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HERE'S  something  about  popping-bug  fishing  for  bass 
that  absolutely  defies  description.  It  can  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  fill  the  stringer  with  nice-size  bass,  or  the  most 
frustrating,  fruitless  pastime  since  miniature  golf.  One  bass 
fooled  via  the  popping  bug  is  usually  worth  a  half-a-dozen 
caught  by  any  other  method. 

A  warm,  early  summer  day  with  scarcely  a  breath  of 
breeze,  lazy  dragon  flies  dipping  over  the  calm  pond  surface, 
and  bass  on  the  prowl;  this  is  the  ideal  setting  to  go  bugs 
over  bass.  If  the  water  is  clear,  long  or  moderately  long  casts 
will  be  in  order.  This  means  a  rod  of  some  authority,  say 
8V2  or  9  feet  long.  The  tip  should  be  "fast"  or  moderately 
stiff.  Team  this  stick  with  a  fairly  heavy  line,  preferably  a 
weight  forward  or  "torpedo  head"  type.  Unless  the  rod  is 
rated  for  something  different,  you  will  find  that  a  GBF  line 
should  do  the  job. 

A  level  "C"  line  is  the  next  best  thing  to  the  weight  for- 
ward type,  and  is  much  less  expensive.  A  tapered  leader  is 
often  a  key  to  smooth  casting  with  heavy  bugs.  The  end  of 
the  leader  fastened  to  the  fly  line  should  be  quite  heavy, 
say  15-pound  test  or  better.  A  length  of  8  or  10-pound  test 
comes  next,  and  a  20-inch  tippet  of  6-pound  test,  finishes  it 
off.  A  little  more  expensive  is  the  "knotless"  tapered  leader 
which  works  even  better. 

If  you're  after  real  lunkers,  a  level  10-pound  test  leader 
may  be  best.  Keep  the  kinks  and  extraneous  knots  out  of  the 
leader;  this  is  the  weakest  link  in  your  tackle.  The  manner 
of  fastening  the  leader  to  the  fly  line  is  a  personal  thing 
and  can  be  accomplished  in  two  or  three  ways.  Just  make 
sure  that  it  is  a  strong,  smooth  connection.  It  can  be  a  semi- 
permanent bond,  and  one  that  is  actually  tied  and  will  be  on 
there  for  most  of  the  season.  The  obvious  disadvantage  to  this 
arrangement  is  the  fact  that  changing  leaders  demands  a  new 
tie  which  may  take  several  minutes. 

In  most  fly  fishing,  the  reel  is  only  there  to  hold  line,  and 
as  long  as  it  does  this  reasonably  well  it  matters  little  what 
kind  it  is.  Not  so,  where  powerful  fish  are  likely  to  be  en- 
countered. The  fly  reel  must  be  such  that  running  fish  can 
take  line  smoothly,  without  stops  and  starts  or  jerky  action. 
An  automatic  reel  simply  can't  do  this.  It's  doubtful  if  you 
can  strip  line  fast  enough  from  an  automatic  to  keep  up 
with  a  four-pounder  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 

A  60-foot  run  sounds  a  little  improbable  to  those  who 
have  yet  to  latch  on  to  a  bragging-size  big  mouth,  but  be 
prepared  with  some  backing  on  the  reel  in  addition  to  the 
fly  line.  Regular  casting  line,  10  or  12-potind  test  is  fine. 
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So  far,  our  tackle  for  bass-bugging  is  fairly  specialized. 
Not  that  it  won't  work  successfully  on  panfish  and  even  trout, 
but  it  is  designed  for  tossing  a  bulky  lure,  the  popping  bug, 
a  good  ways.  If  this  type  of  fishing  is  high  on  your  list,  a 
better  job  will  be  done  with  this  matched  gear. 

In  the  realm  of  lures,  the  imagination  of  man  is  the  only 
limitation.  Some  of  the  creations  bear  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  any  living  thing.  Yet,  if  fished  properly,  most 
of  them  will  fool  bass — at  times.  One  of  the  marks  of  a 
good  bass  popping  bug  (other  than  the  fact  that  it  catches 
fish)  is  its  floating  qualities.  The  body  must  be  buoyant 
enough  to  hold  the  rest  of  the  lure  up,  floating  high  for 
hours  of  fishing. 

Another  thing  to  look  for  is  the  "bite"  of  the  hook,  or 
that  distance  between  the  body  of  the  bug  and  the  point  of 
the  hook.  Some  beautiful  bugs  simply  don't  have  the  distance 
to  make  them  successful  hookers  and  thus  strikes  are  missed 
and  even  hooked  fish  are  sometimes  lost.  Make  certain  that 
the  hook  is  sharp,  real  sharp! 

If  the  bug  has  a  lot  of  feathers  on  it,  be  a  little  leery  of 
it.  Most  of  the  feathers  are  very  soft  and  tend  to  waterlog 
easily  thus  pulling  the  lure  down.  Rubber  legs  may  help  the 
appearance  from  the  fish's  point  of  view,  and  at  least  aren't 
likely  to  detract  from  it. 

Color?  There  are  times  when  it  seems  vitally  important, 
and  other  trips  when  it  apparently  makes  no  difference.  A 
wise  bass  bugger  goes  armed  with  a  variety  of  colors,  partic- 
ularly in  yellows,  blacks,  whites,  and  combinations  of  these. 

Up  to  now  we've  been  assuming  that  the  cork  or  plastic- 
bodied  bug  is  the  only  type  available.  While  it  perhaps  is 
the  most  popular  type,  let's  not  forget  the  hair  bug.  This 
variety  is  usually  tied  with  a  buoyant  hair  like  deer  body 
hair  or  caribou  and  is  clipped  short  to  provide  good  floating 
qualities.  Buck  tail  is  often  added  to  simulate  legs  or  a 
tail.  This  can  be  a  deadly  bass  bug. 

One  of  its  big  disadvantages  is  its  relatively  poor  float- 
ing ability.  It  may  waterlog  before  its  cork  cousins.  A  touch 
of  a  good  dry-fly  solution  helps  keep  them  up  longer.  This 
little  annoyance  of  having  the  bug  sink  shouldn't  discourage 
you  from  using  it. 

All  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  lures  go  out  the  window 
when  the  method  of  fishing  comes  in.  In  other  words,  a  poor 
bug  will  catch  fish  in  expert  hands,  while  the  best  popper 
in  the  world  may  be  a  flop  when  improperly  fished.  Just  how 
then,  do  you  use  them? 

Let's  take^an  average  farm  pond  where  there  are  a  few 
wisps  of  vegetation  around  the  upper  end.  The  water  here  may 
be  from  a  few  inches  to  sevefal  feet  dep,  but  at  least  it  is 
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the  shallow  end.  Ten  minutes  quiet  observation  of  the  area 
(if  the  water  is  clear,  and  if  it's  not,  hope  for  the  best)  will 
undoubtedly  pay  off.  Even  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  water, 
look  it  over.  Check  on  cruising  bass,  aquatic  insects,  feeding 
fish,  etc. 

The  type  of  food  seen  may  give  you  a  clue  to  the  size  or 
type  of  lure  to  use.  If  you're  not  sure,  it  might  be  best  to 
start  with  a  smaller  bug  and  work  up.  Tie  on  a  number  4 
yellow  popper,  straighten  the  leader  by  pulling  it  through 
a  small  square  of  rubber  or  even  a  pencil  eraser,  and  cast 
gently  right  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pond.  If  you  are 
wading  (which  is  actually  the  best  way  to  approach  bugging), 
cast  ahead  of  you,  working  every  bit  of  the  water. 

The  line  should  float  at  all  times.  If  it  doesn't,  dry  it 
off  and  re-treat  with  a  good  line  dressing.  This  holds  true 
even  for  the  "floating  lines  that  need  no  dressing." 

For  the  first  dozen  or  so  casts,  allow  the  bug  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  few  seconds.  Let's  hope  that  something  swats 
it  before  you  have  a  chance  to  move  it.  If  not,  twitch  it 
ever  so  gently  then  stop.  Fish  the  lure  for  at  least  half  the 
length  of  the  cast  rather  than  only  a  few  feet.  Most  of  your 
strikes  will  probably  come  within  4  feet  of  where  the  bug 
lights,  but  don't  count  on  it.  Some  nice  fish  are  missed  by 
hurrying  the  retrieve  to  get  to  the  next  cast.  The  byword  in 
bugging  is  "slow." 

If  this  "take  it  easy"  approach  doesn't  seem  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  bass,  branch  out  to  a  little  more  noise.  The 
average  popping  bug  can  create  quite  a  fuss  when  you  bear 
down.  Still  allow  a  few  seconds  between  pops. 

Once  the  bass  has  taken  the  bug,  set  the  hook  with  a 
rather  sharp  upswing  of  the  rod.  There  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  setting  the  hook  too  soon,  but  unless  you  actually 
pull  the  bug  out  of  the  fish's  mouth,  better  sink  the  hook 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  a  bass  strikes  and  misses,  and  he  has  not  felt  the  hook, 
a  couple  more  quick  casts  should  be  fired  into  the  same 
spot.  If  the  point  nicked  him,  let  the  place  rest  for  an  hour. 
If  a  bass  breaks  off,  this  location  is  good  for  another  try 
next  time. 

Some  of  the  mountain  reservoirs  (Nantahala  is  a  good 

Floating-  bugs  come  in  a  wide  range  of  shapes,  sizes,  colors, 
and  materials.  Size  and  floating  abilities  are  often  more  im- 
portant than  color,  but  yellow  and  black,  red  and  white  are  good. 


example)  are  crystal  clear  and  call  for  lots  of  distance  be- 
tween the  fisherman  and  the  fish.  This  is  boat  fishing  for 
the  most  part,  and  stealth  is  important.  Wear  dark  clothing 
(this  is  a  good  idea  anywhere)  and  keep  low.  Toss  the  back 
cast  high  and  apply  a  gentle  surge  of  power  on  the  forward 
cast.  The  smaller  poppers  cast  best  at  great  distances. 

Late  afternoon  or  grey  dawn  may  help  hide  you  when 
fishing  these  clear  waters.  As  summer  progresses,  these  times 
are  best  for  any  waters. 

The  best  rule  to  remember  in  bass  fishing  is  that  there  are 
really  no  rules. 


This  bass  bug:  fisherman  is  dressing  the  fly  line  to  enhance  its 
floating  qualities.  Be  sure  to  wipe  all  excess  dressing  from 
line  and  polish  the  finish  with  a  dry  cloth  for  best  casting. 


A  HERE'S  one  now,  just  to  the  left  of  that  big  round 
rock,"  Donald  said  softly  as  he  handed  the  glasses  to  Tom. 
After  finding  the  woodchuck  with  the  binoculars,  Tom 
asked,  "How  far  away  is  he?"  "About  300  yards,"  Donald 
answered  as  he  got  into  a  solid  shooting  position. 

Tom  and  Donald  had  met  on  a  deer  hunt,  and  because 
of  their  common  interst  in  deer  hunting  and  shooting,  had 
become  close  friends  over  the  course  of  several  years.  Be- 
cause he  never  had  hunted  woodchucks,  Tom  was  not  quite 
sure  Donald  was  always  telling  the  truth  about  killing 
chucks  at  250  to  350  yards,  so  skeptically  he  had  gone  on 
a  "show-me"  hunt  with  Donald.  Now  they  were  seated  in 
the  shade  of  a  locust  tree  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  in  the  heart 
of  groundhog  country.  Several  active  dens  were  on  the 
opposite  ridge,  and  it  was  these  that  Donald  was  studying 
with  his  binoculars. 

The  chuck  showed  up  bright  and  clear  in  the  big  ten- 
power  scope,  and  when  the  critter  sat  upright  on  his  haunches, 
Donald  settled  the  crosshairs  on  him.  When  the  .244  spoke, 
the  chuck  collapsed  like  a  punctured  balloon.  As  the 
echo  of  the  shot  reverberated  on  the  surrounding  ridges,  his 
tail  rose,  wiggled  vigorously,  then  went  limp,  a  sure  sign  of 
a  dead  chuck. 

Tom's  only  comment  was,  "I'll  be  darned." 

Generally  the  layman  is  awed  by  the  distance  at  which 
the  varmint  hunter  works,  but  when  you  consider  the  in- 
herent accuracy  of  his  rifle,  the  quality  of  his  scopes,  and 
the  care  with  which  he  loads  his  ammunition,  these  distances 
do  not  seem  as  imposing.  A  good  varmint  rifle  can  hold  five 
shots  within  a  one-inch  group  at  100  yards  when  fired  from  a 
rest.  If  the  man  behind  the  gun  can  hold  it  steady  enough, 
the  rifle  will  do  the  rest.  With  a  good  varmint  hunter  in 
the  area,  a  crow  at  250  yards  is  not  a  very  good  insurance 
risk,  and  a  chuck  at  350  yards  need  not  worry  about  putting 
on  any  more  fat  for  next  winter.  Of  course,  kills  like  these 
do  not  come  to  the  average  varmint  hunter  as  regularly  as 
mealtime,  but  often  enough  to  make  life  interesting. 

The  woodchuck  hunter  may  refer  to  his  quarry  as  wood- 
chucks,  groundhogs,  pasture  poodles,  whistlepigs,  or  just 
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chucks.  Whatever  he  calls  them,  you  can  be  sure  that  he  holds 
them  in  high  esteem.  However,  this  is  not  true  with  the 
farmer.  The  names  he  uses  for  them  are  sometimes  unprint- 
able, because  the  groundhog's  habits  do  not  endear  him  to  the 
farmer.  The  chuck's  dens  in  the  middle  of  the  pasture,  his 
raids  on  the  family  garden,  or  his  forays  into  the  alfalfa 
patch  cause  much  consternation  to  the  mountain  landowner 
and  he  is  very  glad  to  get  "shed"  of  him. 

In  most  cases,  the  farmer  will  welcome  the  courteous 
groundhog  hunter,  but  do  not  take  for  granted  that  you 
can  walk  on  his  property  and  start  shooting.  It  is  always  the 
best  policy  to  stop  by  and  ask  permission  before  hunting. 
Also  inquire  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  cattle,  or  if  he  has 
anyone  working  in  his  fields,  so  that  you  can  avoid  those 
areas  when  hunting.  Asking  permission,  being  careful  with 
your  shooting,  closing  gates,  and  generally  respecting  the 
farmer's  property  are  the  things  that  put  out  the  welcome 
mat  for  future  hunts.  One  final  tip — if  you  do  not  plan  to  use 
the  woodchucks  you  kill,  stuff  them  back  into  nearby  holes. 
This  will  eliminate  much  of  the  objectionable  odor  caused 
by  the  decaying  carcass. 

Woodchuck  hunters  fall  into  two  general  groups,  the 
walkers  and  the  sitters.  The  walker  is  a  restless  fellow.  He 
moves  from  place  to  place  as  he  hunts,  carefully  looking 
the  area  over  for  ground  hogs  before  passing  on,  and  tak- 
ing his  shots  as  they  come.  His  ranges  vary  from  50  yards  on 
out,  and  he  shoots  from  all  types  of  positions.  Some  chuck 
hunters  even  carry  a  light  rest  with  them  to  aid  in  holding 
the  rifle  steady  for  difficult  shots. 

This  type  of  hunting  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  practice 
for  deer  hunting.  Offhand  shots  that  are  taken  at  game, 
stationary  or  running,  can  really  help  the  shooter  to  get  his 
shooting  eye  and  trigger  finger  in  shape  for  the  coming 
deer  season.  Many  chuck  hunters  use  combination  varmint 
and  deer  calibers,  such  as  .224  Remington,  .243  Winchester, 
.257  Roberts,  .264  Winchester,  .250  Savage,  .270  Winchester, 
and  .280  Remington,  so  that  the  same  rifle  used  on  var- 
mints can  be  used  on  deer. 

The  walker  generally  will  carry  a  light  to  medium  weight 
sporter  (7-10  pounds)  scoped  with  a  medium  power  scope 
(6xl0X),  and  lightweight  binoculars,  usually  7x35's  or  8x50's. 
The  new  variable  power  scope  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  for  the  fellow  who  moves  about  while  hunting 
chucks.  His  type  of  hunting  appeals  to  those  who  are  rest- 
less and  short  of  patience,  or  people  who  like  to  stalk  their 
game.  It  works  best  in  areas  where  there  are  relatively  few 
chucks,  and  in  areas  of  sharp  topography,  or  other  situations 
where  vision  is  limited. 

The  sitter,  as  the  name  implies,  selects  a  spot  where  many 
groundhog  dens  can  be  observed  from  one  point,  then  sits 
there  and  waits  out  his  quarry.  Most  of  his  shots  will  be 
long,  and  some  dyed-in-the-wool  sitters  will  not  look  at  a 
chuck  under  200  yards.  The  longer  the  shot  the  better  he 
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likes  it.  His  rifle  will  be  heavy  (10  pounds  and  up)  and  gen- 
erally the  caliber  will  be  larger,  so  that  heavier  bullets  with 
better  ballistic  characteristics  for  long  range  shooting  can 

be  used. 

Many  sitters  use  wildcat  calibers  in  custom-made  guns. 
Necessarily  his  scope  is  going  to  be  of  a  higher  power  than 
that  of  the  walker — 10  to  25X  are  common.  Instead  of  binoc- 
ulars, some  sitters  prefer  the  spotting  scope  and  tripod  for 
better  vision  at  longer  ranges.  It  is  surprising  how  a  rock, 
stump,  or  cow  droppings  can  look  like  a  woodchuck  at  a 
distance.  Distinguishing  between  these  and  a  chuck  with  low 
power  glasses  in  certain  light  intensities  becomes  difficult, 
so  the  extra  resolving  power  of  the  spotting  scope  is  worth 
the  extra  weight.  One  necessary  quality  for  the  sitter  is  pa- 
tience; because  at  the  sound  of  a  shot  most  groundhogs  will 
go  underground,  and  sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time  before 
they  will  come  out  again. 

When  woodchuck  hunting  was  in  its  infancy,  good  calibers 
were  limited.  The  old  .25-20  Winchester  and  .22  Hornet  were 
used,  but  still  found  lacking,  so  the  era  of  wildcats  was  born. 
A  wildcat  cartridge  is  one  that  is  non-commercial  and  made 
by  modifying  existing  cases  to  produce  higher  velocities, 
and  hence  flatter  trajectories  and  greater  killing  power. 
These  cartridges  ranged  from  22  to  25  caliber,  and  about 
every  type  of  commercial  case  has  been  wildcatted  by  one 
gunsmith  or  another.  Generally  they  were  necked  down,  but 
sometimes  opened  up.  Many  good  wildcats  are  still  in  use, 
such  as  the  .22-.250,  the  .219  Donaldson  Wasp,  .220 
Arrow,  etc.,  but  their  popularity  is  fading  because  better,  or 
equally  good,  rifles  and  cartridges  have  become  available  on 
the  market. 

With  the  advent  of  the  22  Hornet  in  the  early  1930's  and 
the  older  .25-. 20,  the  commercial  varmint  cartridge  became 
available  to  the  public.  Shortly  after  the  hornet  came  the 
.218  Bee  and  .219  Zipper.  In  1936  the  high  speed  king  of 
them  all  came  out,  the  .220  Swift.  With  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
4140  feet  per  second,  it  was,  and  still  is,  the  fastest  com- 
mercial cartridge  loaded. 

From  the  1940's  to  the  1950's  no  new  cartridges  appeared. 
In  1950  a  new  and  instantly  popular  cartridge  became  avail- 
able— the  .222  Remington.  During  the  fifties,  four  more 
commercial  woodchuck  cartridges  appeared — the  .243  Win- 
chester, .244  Remington,  .222  Remington  Magnum,  and  the 
.22  W.  R.  F.  Magnum.  The  .243  and  .244  are  almost  identi- 
cal and  offer  excellent  qualities  for  long  range  varmint 
shooting.  They  can  also  be  used  on  deer,  antelope,  and  other 
light  skinned  game.  The  .222  Remington  Magnum  is  a 
souped-up  edition  of  .222  Remington,  handling  a  55  grain, 
.22  caliber  bullet,  with  an  increased  range  and  wind  bucking 
qualities. 

The  .22  W.  R.  F.  Magnum  is  sort  of  an  overgrown  .22 
long  rifle.  It  is  a  misfit,  being  too  powerful  for  most  small 
game,  yet  lacking  the  necessary  accuracy  and  velocity  that 
is  needed  for  shots  over  100  yards.  Under  100  yards  it  is 
alright  for  most  varmints.  The  latest  editions  for  combina- 
tion deer-varmint  hunting  are  the  .264  Winchester  and  the  7 
MM  Remington  Magnum,  which  can  be  considered  as  the 
ultimate  for  long  range  shooting. 

The  bullets  leaving  a  chuck  hunter's  rifle  travel  between 
2700  to  4000  feet  per  second,  and  with  such  velocities  the 
layman  may  wonder,  and  rightfully  so,  "Isn't  shooting  these 
things  around  the  countryside  dangerous?"  Oddly  enough,  no! 
A  regular  .22  caliber  long  rifle  cartridge  is  more  dangerous 
than  these  high  speed  bullets.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
velocity.  A  .22  caliber  long  rifle  (high  speed)  cartridge  has 


a  muzzle  velocity  around  1335  teet  per  second,  and  when 
the  bullet  hits  it  does  not  break  up,  but  rather  glances  from 
a  solid  object  and  may  travel  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Not  so  with  the  high  velocity  bullet.  On  impact  these  bul- 
lets have  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  into  small  fragments. 
These  fragments  do  not  travel  much  more  than  30-50  yards 
from  the  target,  because  of  their  rough,  irregular  shape  and 
light  weight.  This  habit  of  disintegration  makes  the  varmint 
hunter  very  cautious  about  shooting  through  high  weeds  or 
brush,  because  his  bullet  may  never  get  through  to  the  target. 
Common  sense  is  also  a  factor  involved  here.  Watch  your 
background  when  shooting.  Be  sure  there  is  something  solid 
enough  behind  your  target  to  break  up  your  bullet. 


Rolling  woodchuck  country  is  glassed  carefully  with  binoculars. 
This  is  long  range  hunting  and  shots  over  300  yards  are  common. 


In  North  Carolina  we  have  some  excellent  groundhog 
shooting  available.  The  mountain  counties  from  Haywood 
north  and  east  to  Alleghany  offer  some  good  shooting.  There 
are  woodchucks  south  and  west  of  Haywood,  but  generally 
those  counties  are  to  heavily  forested  and  the  farms  too  small 
for  good  chuck  hunting. 

Pasture  country  has  the  cream  of  the  shooting  and  in 
some  areas  a  person  can  find  colonies  of  groundhogs  that 
will  keep  a  hunter  happy  all  day  long.  When  in  doubt  as  to 
the  presence  of  Marmota  monax,  as  the  scientists  call  him, 
look  around  outcroppings,  brush  and  stump  piles,  rock  piles, 
stumps,  and  abandoned  buildings  for  his  dens.  These  show 
up  clearly  in  the  early  spring  when  many  of  them  are  in 
the  process  of  being  dug  or  reworked.  As  for  the  occupant, 
look  in  the  immediate  area  of  these  dens;  they  do  not  wander 
too  far  from  them.  Sometimes  you  find  a  chuck  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  any  apparent  den,  but  he  may  have  a  "drop  hole" 
nearby. 

A  "drop  hole"  is  a  den  entrance  dug  from  within,  so  that  no 
conspicuous  pile  of  soil  is  present.  They  are  vertical,  or  nearly 
so,  and  when  danger  is  immediate  a  whistlepig  can  really 
"drop"  out  of  sight. 

The  woodchuck,  when  feeding,  will  usually  stand  bolt  up- 
right every  so  often  to  survey  the  surrounding  area  for  dan- 
ger. When  he  does  this  he  will  more  resemble  a  stump  or 
old  fence  post  than  a  woodchuck.  If  you  are  not  sure  if  an 
object  you  have  spotted  is  a  stump  or  a  chuck,  watch  it  for 
awhile,  because  if  it  is  a  chuck  he  will  soon  go  back  to  his 
feeding. 

Examine  rock  outcroppings,  rail  piles,  rock  piles,  or  any 
other  natural  elevations  in  the  area  for  a  chuck  stretched 
out  and  partially  hidden.  Look  for  any  unnatural  color  or 
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shape  on  or  around  these  objects.  Maybe  only  his  head  will 
be  showing,  because  he  might  be  watching  you  and  wants  to 
make  sure  you  are  not  dangerous.  So  when  you  move  into 
an  area,  stop  and  stay  still  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
if  not  hunted  too  hard,  the  woodchuck  will  usually  come  out 
and  offer  a  shot.  Many  times  a  chuck,  when  frightened,  will 
dive  into  his  den,  then  turn  around  and  stick  his  head  out. 
If  you  think  you  are  good,  try  for  a  head  shot  at  200  yards. 
That  will  prove  it  one  way  or  another. 

The  woodchuck  loves  to  sun  himself  and  can  be  sprawled 
out  enjoying  a  sunbath  on  a  rock,  pile  of  rails,  the  railings 
around  haystacks,  den  entrances  and  any  other  object  handy 
to  a  den.  Some  will  even  climb  trees  and  stretch  out  on  a 
low  limb  for  a  sunbath  and  nap.  These  sunning  spots  are 
discolored  from  the  dirt  that  clings  to  the  feet  and  fur  of 
the  chuck  and  are  readily  observed  by  the  experienced  chuck 
hunter. 

During  the  spring  the  chuck  may  be  active  all  day  long, 
but  as  summer  approaches  he  becomes  less  active  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  When  the  weather  gets  hot  during  late 
July  through  early  September,  the  groundhog  moves  very 
little  except  in  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon,  or  on 
cloudy,  cool  days.  The  daily  activity  period  becomes  longer 
again  as  summer  gives  way  to  fall.  Rain  and  strong  winds 
are  not  favored  by  the  groundhog  and  during  periods  when 
these  elements  are  too  plentiful,  he  just  goes  underground 
and  stays  there. 

From  April  to  October,  the  woodchuck  is  above  ground 
and  moving  about,  provided  the  weather  is  not  too  rough.  In 
the  fall  he  is  busy  feeding  to  put  on  a  layer  of  fat  that  will 
last  him  through  his  winter  hibernation.  At  this  time  he  is 
very  busy  and  feeds  most  of  the  day.  From  the  late  summer 
on,  pay  particular  attention  to  apple  trees,  for  fallen  apples 
are  a  prime  food  of  the  woodchuck.  During  the  summer 
months,  hunting  in  hay  fields  is  more  difficult  because  the 
vegetation  has  grown  up  and  gives  the  chuck  cover.  From 
the  end  of  June  on  through  the  summer  watch  for  freshly 
mowed  hayfields,  for  chucks  which  live  there  are  again 
vulnerable  and  offer  good  shooting.  During  this  period  the 
pasture  areas  are  still  good,  provided  they  are  grazed,  and 
offer  the  bulk  of  the  shooting. 

While  wandering  around  the  mountains  in  quest  of  the 
pasture  poodle,  a  hunter  should  dress  comfortably  for  the 
occasion.  Loose-fitting,  medium  weight,  neutral-colored  cloth- 
ing with  a  peaked  cap  is  the  uniform  for  the  day.  A  light 
jacket  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  car,  because  the  tem- 
perature may  be  a  lot  lower  in  the  mountains,  especially  in 
the  morning  and  at  night,  than  it  is  in  the  Piedmont.  Then 
too,  the  weather  can  change  quite  suddenly  at  these  higher 
elevations,  making  a  light  coat  or  jacket  comfortable, 

If  the  day  is  very  hot,  beware  of  taking  off  too  much 
clothing  because  the  air  is  thinner  there  and  a  sunburn  is 
much  more  readily  acquired.  A  high  altitude  sunburn  is  a 
painful  thing  and  can  spoil  a  hunt. 

Boots  or  shoes  should  be  well-fitted  and  well  broken  in. 
One  or  two  pairs,  depending  on  individual  tastes,  of  good 
soft  cotton  or  wool  socks  should  be  worn.  An  extra  pair  of 
dry  socks  carried  along  for  a  midday  change  will  make  your 
feet  feel  better.  Cleated  soles  and  a  good  hard  heel,  corru- 
gated or  plain,  will  assist  in  going  up  and  down  slopes.  These 
are  especially  valuable  during  the  early  morning  when  the 
dew  is  still  on  the  grass,  or  after  a  shower.  You  can  do  some 
fancy  sliding  on  wet  grass  if  you  are  not  careful. 

A  plastic  raincoat  that  folds  up  into  a  small  package 
is  a  welcome  object  to  carry  along.  It  does  not  take  up 
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much  room  and  it  is  indispensable  if  a  sudden  shower  ap- 
pears. Another  word  of  warning.  If  you  are  caught  in  a 
thunder  shower,  stay  away  from  single  trees  in  the  open. 
Every  so  often  these  are  struck  by  lightning,  and  as  one  old 
chuck  hunter  said  when  talking  about  being  struck,  "That 
sure  would  ruin  a  day's  hunt."  Head  for  cover  in  a  grove 
of  trees  or  in  a  building,  but  stay  away  from  isolated  trees 
when  the  lightning  starts  "popping." 

Sunglasses  are  favored  by  some  and  on  glary  days  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold;  but  many  rely  on  a  sunshade  or 
a  peaked  cap.  One  of  the  most  useful  articles  to  the  hunt- 
er is  a  small  pack  that  can  be  carried  over  the  shoulder. 
They  are  not  too  bulky  and  can  carry  such  items  as  extra 
ammunition,  a  jointed  cleaning  rod,  maybe  some  oil  and 
patches,  lunch,  thermos,  plastic-raincoat,  camera,  scope  caps 
and  any  other  thing  the  hunter  might  need  in  the  field.  It 
surely  is  frustrating  not  to  have  a  cleaning  rod  if  a  cartridge 
case  with  a  worn  extracting  rim  gets  jammed  in  the  chamber 
and  you  are  a  long  way  from  the  car.  These  little  packs  are 
lifesavers  at  times.  After  three  or  four  trips,  a  hunter  will 
usually  know  what  to  include  in  his  pack. 

One  final  item  that  is  available,  is  a  sling  for  the  rifle. 
Be  it  a  carrying  sling,  military,  or  Whealen  type,  you  will 
greatly  appreciate  it  at  the  end  of  the  day.  A  rifle,  even  a  light 
one,  can  get  awfully  heavy  after  carrying  it  manually  up  and 
down  a  few  ridges.  Of  equal  importance  is  its  use  in  holding 
the  rifle  steady  for  a  long  shot.  Whatever  type  used  or  how 
it  is  used,  a  sling  is  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to 
a  chuck  rifle. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  varmint  hunting  is  that  a  rifle- 
man never  need  put  his  rifle  away.  He  can  hunt  game  in  the 
tall,  crows  in  late  winter,  and  chuck  from  spring  to  midfall. 
Not  only  does  he  get  shots  in  all  positions  over  a  wide  de- 
gree of  elevations.  It  would  be  difficult  for  an  ardent  rifle- 
man to  find  a  more  pleasant  and  rewarding  sport  that  has 
the  length  of  season  and  offers  such  excellent  training. 


Did  they  get  them?  For  a  half  a  day's  hill  strolling,  this  isn't 
bad.  Some  days  are  worse  and  a  few  even  better.  This  is  a 
fascinating  sport  requiring  a  steady  hand  and  some  persistence. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


THERE  is  no  prettier  summer 
month  than  June,  and  no  more 
lovely  place  to  be  in  June  than 
North  Carolina.  June  or  January, 
Wildlife  Education  Representa- 
tive Bill  Hamnett  comes  up  with 
some  fine  reasons  for  being  here 
at  any  time  of  the  year: 

North  Carolina  continues  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  States 
in  the  Union  in  abundance  and 
variety  of  wildlife.  Climate,  topo- 
graphy of  the  land,  vast  acreages 
of  forest  land,  enormous  bodies  of 
fresh  and  salt  water,  numerous 
rivers  and  streams — all  combine 
to  form  ideal  conditions  for  the 
production  of  all  species  of  fish 
and  game  native  to  the  temperate 
zone. 

To  these  favorable  natural  con- 
ditions has  been  added,  in  recent 
years,  the  aid  of  the  country's 
most  comprehensive  game  and 
fish  program,  administered  by  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 

When  it  comes  to  fishing  in  the 
mountains,  the  trout  is  king.  The 
brook  trout  is  native  to  and 
thrives  in  the  colder  waters  of  the 
high  altitudes.  Rainbow  and 
brown  trout  are  found  in  streams 
at  lower  elevations. 

The  largemouth  bass  is  more 
generally  distributed  and  is  found 
in  greater  abundance  in  the  warm 
waters  of  North  Carolina  than  any 


North  Carolina's  visitor -attracting  slogan 
"Variety  Vacationland"  could  be  echoed  in 
its  wide  range  of  wildlife  species.  Fish, 
for  example,  vary  from  trout  like  this 
rainbow,  to  quarter-ton  monster  marlin. 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

other  major  species.  Along  with 
the  bluegill  and  redear,  the  bass  is 
the  fish  of  our  60,000  farm  ponds. 

Salt  water  fishing  is  excellent 
as  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
Cape  Hatteras  is  now  known  as 
the  "Game  Fish  Junction"  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

North  Carolina,  thus  supple- 
mented by  this  wildlife  heritage, 
provides  an  opportunity  for  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  whose 
outdoor  recreation  is  definitely 
linked  with  the  wildlife  resources 
of  the  State. 

Hunting  and  fishing  in  North 
Carolina  are  major  forms  of  sport 
and  recreation  to  its  citizens,  and 
are  soon  adopted  by  those  who 
establish  residence  here. 


The  deer  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  and  considered  by  many 
the  most  important  of  all  North 
Carolina  big  game  animals.  The 
black  bear  and  European  wild 
boar  are  prized  trophies  here. 

More  people  hunt  quail  in  this 
State  than  the  combined  numbers 
of  those  who  hunt  the  other  up- 
land game  birds — wild  turkey, 
dove,  and  ruffed  grouse. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  prac- 
tically all  species  of  migratory 
waterfowl  found  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast  visit  North  Carolina's 
large  sounds  and  lakes.  Quite  a 
number  of  ducks  and  geese  winter 
on  the  larger  power  lakes  of  the 
Piedmont  region  and  in  the  moun- 
tains. 


Jack  Dermid 
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DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  informing  me  that  my  pic- 
ture of  the  robins  is  scheduled  to  appear 
in  the  May  issue  of  your  magazine. 

I  am  sending  another  picture  which  I 
think  you  might  find  interesting.  While 
frog-gigging  one  night,  I  came  across  this 
water  snake  making  a  meal  for  itself  on 
a  ten-inch  catfish.  The  warm  weather  has 
brought  about  the  appearance  of  North 
Carolina  snakes,  and  one  must  be  careful 
when  venturing  around  the  lakes  and 
ponds  at  night. 

Having  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Harold 
R.  Skillman  in  the  April  issue  concerning 
the  water  snake  and  eel,  I  noted  great 
similarity  between  it  and  the  occasion  I 
had  in  making  this  picture. 

Yours  truly,  WILTON  WRIGHT, 
JACKSONVILLE 


Foreign  Correspondence 

DEAR  SIRS:  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Mclntyre  Farm  Supply,  Inc.,  my  husband 
receives  Wildlife,  my  magazine! 

It  is  greatly  appreciated  and  enjoyed,  so 
attractive  and  eye  catching.  I  have  many 
missionary  friends  in  foreign  countries, 
and  when  we  have  finished  with  our  copy 
I  send  it  to  one  of  these  missionaries  to 
enjoy.  Each  month  I  have  the  joy  of  mak- 
ing another  in  far  away  lands  happy. 

All  good  wishes!  MRS.  GEORGE  S. 
HARGRAVE,  LUMBERTON 

And  all  good  wishes  to  you!  We 
are  glad  that  Wildlife  can  help  to 
spread  a  little  cheer  to  our  foreign 
missionaries. — Ed. 

Food  For  Thought 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  the  March  '63  issue  of 
Wildlife  you  have  the  following:  "Wildlife 
is  a  product  of  the  land  just  as  surely  as 
any  other  group."  I  could  not  agree  with 
you  more!  If  wildlife  is  a  "crop,"  why  are 
farmers  permitted  to  lease  to  private 
groups  the  hunting  rights  on  land  placed 
in  the  ASCS  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram? 

I  have  lived  and  worked  in  this  area 
for  over  three  years — and,  except  for 
special  trips,  I  can  hunt  only  limited  dis- 
tances away  from  my  home  and  work.  I 
also  know  of  the  location  of  lands  in  this 
area  that  are  both  good  hunting  and  in 
the  Conservation  Reserve  program.  With 
very  rare  exceptions,  when  I  go  to  these 
land  owners  and  request  permission  to 
hunt,  and  offer  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  I 
am  told  that  the  rights  have  been  leased 
to  such  and  such  a  group  or  private  club!! 


Now  how  is  it  that  my  tax  money — as 
well  as  all  other  taxpayers'  money  is  used 
to  pay  this  farmer  under  the  program — 
and  we  still  do  not  have  equal  hunting 
rights  on  the  same  land?  If  the  land  is 
supported  by  public  funds,  it  should  either 
be  open  to  the  public  or  closed  to  all,  and 
not  to  a  monied  or  influential  group. 

I  know  the  problems  the  farmer  faces 
with  many  hunters,  and  others,  often  in- 
considerate, who  ruin  his  fences,  kill  his 
animals  and  in  general  make  a  pest  of 
themselves.  I  do  not  argue  with  him  on 
this  count,  but  I  cannot  understand  how 
public  funds  can  be  so  misused  as  to 
create  a  private  hunting  ground  for  the 
selected  few;  this  could  not  be  the  intent 
of  the  program,  or  could  it?  GEORGE 
HARDING,  CHARLOTTE 

Farmers  own  and  control  the 
land  and  its  use.  Ownership  of 
game  is  in  the  people  of  the  state. 
—Ed. 

Good  Work! 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  am  an  11  year  old  farm 
girl  in  my  second  year  of  4-H  club  work, 
and  have  selected  wildlife  conservation  as 
my  major  project.  One  part  of  my  proj- 
ects has  been  selling  your  Magazine  to 
new  subscribers.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
list  of  eight  subscriptions  and  the  fees.  I 
enjoy  your  Magazine  very  much.  SHIR- 
LEY STOUT,  STONY  POINT 
Thank  you,  Shirley! — Ed. 

Crackshots? 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  hope  you  will  print  my 
letter  in  your  Wildlife  Magazine.  My 
letter  deals  with  squirrel  hunting  with 


shotguns.  To  many  this  seems  fair,  but 
along  with  a  few  others  I  think  this 
should  be  outlawed  because  squirrels  are 
becoming  scarce,  and  many  are  wasted 
each  year. 

Squirrel  hunting  is  a  very  good  sport, 
but  with  a  shotgun  it  is  easy  to  kill  your 
limit  in  an  hour.  I  know  of  a  14  year  old 
boy  that  killed  70  squirrels  in  one  season. 


Not  all  people  are  like  this  but  if  shot- 
guns were  outlawed  on  squirrels  you 
would  see  their  population  grow. 

Where  I  live  squirrels  are  getting  more 
scarce  each  year  and  this  could  be  the 
answer.  I  hope  you  will  think  this  matteer 
over  very  carefully,  and  get  some  law 
against  this.  LESTER  WILDE,  ROUTE 
#3  WEAVERVILLE 

Wasn't  it  Voltaire  who  said  "I 
may  not  agree  with  what  you  say, 
but  I  will  defend  with  my  life 
your  right  to  say  it!"? — Ed. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Phillip  H.  Buckner 

The  Hoke  County  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector, Mr.  Phillip  H.  Buckner, 
was  born  on  September  18,  1935, 
in  Catawba  County.  His  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  V.  John- 
son of  Caldwell  County.  A  grad- 
uate of  Hudson  High  School, 
Buckner  worked  with  the  Broy- 
hill  Furniture  Company  in  Lenoir 
prior  to  employment  with  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Buckner  completed  the  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for  Wild- 
life Protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government   in   Chapel   Hill  in 


1957,  and  was  employed  as  Hoke 
County  Wildlife  Protector  on  July 
15,  1959.  Since  his  employment, 
Buckner  has  completed  five  in- 
service  training  schools,  and  has 
been  an  instructor  in  Disarming 
Methods,  Defensive  Tactics  and 
Pertinent  Police  Techniques. 

Buckner  is  married  to  the  form- 
er Miss  Yvonne  Sturgill  of  Cald- 
well County.  The  Buckners  are 
members  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Raeford,  where  they 
make  their  home. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  MARCH 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons   checked    22,212 

Total  prosecutions    373 

Total  convictions    359 

Total  cases  not  guilty    12 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  2 

Total  cases  dismissed    0 

Total  fines  collected   $2,213.00 

Total  costs  collected   $2,972.80 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    1,578 

Total  prosecutions    48 

Total  convictions    47 

Total  cases  not  guilty    1 

Total  cases  nol  prossed    0 

Total  fines  collected   $142.00 

Total  costs  collected   $336.25 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part 
of  the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


What're  Waterdogs? 

DEAR  SIRS:  Here  is  my  renewal  sub- 
scription to  Wildlife.  Living  in  a  city,  it 
is  a  good  way  to  let  the  children  learn 
about  wild  animals  and  birds.  Though 
we  had  three  large  raccoons  living  in  our 
back  yard  last  year,  and  pheasants  are 
quite  common;  I  wonder  if  sometime  you 
would  write  an  article  on  water  dogs.  I 
am  sure  that's  not  the  proper  name,  but 
I  have  never  seen  one  in  a  zoo  or  read 
about  one  in  a  book.  The  nearest  thing 


I've  seen  was  the  platypus  in  the  Bronx 
Zoo.  Could  it  be  North  Carolina  has  platy- 
puses, and  the  zoo  folks  don't  know  it. 
PAT  LUZZI,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

We  don't  know  of  any  native 
platypi  in  North  Carolina,  but  pic- 
tured here  is  a  genuine  Tarheel 
waterdog. 

All  kidding  aside,  "waterdog"  is 
a  local  name  for  a  type  of  salam- 
ander. Some  call  them  mudpup- 
pies,  etc. — Ed. 
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Evinrude  Motors 

This  is  entirely  too  much  gear  to  take 
aboard  any  boat  .  .  .  according:  to  some 
skippers.  But  to  the  wise  boatman,  this 
represents  common  sense  and  normal 
safety   equipment   for   even  short  trips. 

The  Legend  of  the  Trailing  Arbutus 

In  the  moons  of  long  ago,  there 
lived  an  old  man  alone  in  his 
lodge  beside  a  frozen  river.  Long 
and  white  was  his  hair.  He  was 
clothed,  too,  in  rich  snowy  furs, 
for  it  was  winter  everywhere. 
Snow  and  ice  covered  the  ground; 
the  chill  winds  wailed  through 
the  forest.  The  birds  had  flown 
away,  and  the  animals  were  hid- 
den in  their  holes  to  escape  the 
bitter  cold.  The  old  man  sat 
gloomily  in  his  wigwam  by  the 
side  of  his  dying  fire. 

Suddenly  a  warmer  breeze  blew 
aside  the  flap  from  his  doorway, 
and  into  his  lodge  stepped  a  most 
beautiful  maiden.  Her  cheeks 
were  like  wild  roses;  her  eyes 
twinkled  with  star  light;  her  hair, 
which  hung  over  her  shoulders  in 
rich  and  silken  tresses,  was  dec- 
kled with  bright  blossoms;  her 
dress  was  woven  of  dainty  grasses 
and  trimmed  with  bursting  buds; 
her  moccasins  were  white  lilies. 
In  her  breath  was  the  mingled 
perfume  of  the  most  fragrant 
blossoms. 

The  old  man  rose  to  greet  her 
as  she  entered;  'Welcome,  my 
daughter,"  he  said  with  a  trem- 
bling voice.  "My  lodge  is  cold  and 
cheerless,  but  it  may  give  you 
some  shelter  from  the  biting  blast. 
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Be  seated  here  on  my  mat  of  furs 
and  tell  me  who  you  are  that  dare 
to  enter  thus  my  snowy  realm. 

"Did  not  you  know  that  I  am 
a  Manito — Peboan,  the  God  of 
Winter?" 

"I,  too,  am  a  spirit  with  power," 
returned  the  maiden,  "The  God- 
dess of  Spring.  But  I  came,  Pe- 
boan, to  hear  of  your  mighty 
deeds." 

"When  I  blow  my  breath,"  re- 
plied the  Winter  King  proudly, 
"the  rivers  and  lakes  stand  still." 

"When  I  breathe,"  returned 
the  maiden  laughingly,  "flowers 
spring  up  o'er  all  the  meadows." 

"When  I  shake  my  hoary  locks" 
the  old  man  boasted,  "snow  comes 
falling  and  drifting  to  cover  all 
the  earth." 

"I  toss  my  tresses,"  said  the 
maiden  "and  warm  showers  sprin- 
kle all  the  thirsty  plains." 

"When  I  wander  o'er  the 
world,"  said  Peboan,  "the  leaves 
fall,  the  animals  run  to  their  holes, 
the  birds  fly  in  haste  to  realms 
of  sunshine." 

"When  I  come  dancing  o'er  the 
earth,  the  plants  lift  up  their 
heads,  blossoms  deck  the  naked 
trees,  birds  return  with  joyous 
songs,  and  all  the  world  grows 
glad  again." 

While  they  talked,  the  air  be- 
came warmer;  the  old  man  grew 
drowsy;  his  hoary  head  dropped 
on  his  breast.  He  slept,  and  as 
he  slept,  the  maiden  passed  her 
hands  above  his  head,  and  he  be- 
gan to  dwindle  away.  His  cold 
body  gradually  melted  into 
streams,  which  laughed  and  glist- 
ened as  they  danced  along. 

When  he  had  completely  van- 
ished, the  maiden,  kneeling,  took 
from  her  bosom  the  most  delicate 
of  white  flowers  and  hid  them  un- 
der the  leaves.  Then  she  breathed 
upon  them  and  said,  "I  give  thee 
all  my  virtues  and  my  sweetest 
breath.  Let  him  who  plucks  thee 
do  so  upon  bended  knee." 

When  this  was  done,  the  Spirit 
of  Spring  tripped  away  over  the 
plains  and  through  the  woods,  and 
wherever  she  stepped,  there  and 
no  where  else,  grew  the  arbutus. 

Anonymous 
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Evinrude  Motors 

This  summer  water  scene  shows  a  sailboat  being  overtaken  by  a  power  craft.  Things  are 
proceeding  safely  as  the  outboard  passes  on  the  down-wind  side  of  the  sailboat,  main- 
taining a  safe  distance  and  the  power  boat  has  reduced  speed.  Take  lime  to  be  safe. 
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How  does  a  creature  as  helpless  and 
fragile  as  a  fawn  survive?  When  a 
dog  or  other  animal  presents  danger 
to  a  young  deer  and  its  mother,  the 
fawn  will  usually  drop  flat  against 
the  ground  and  "freeze."  Since  it 
has  little  scent  and  its  coat  blends 
with  its  surroundings,  it  escapes. 


PERILOUS  AGE 


'1,1 


Don't  let  your  dog  run 
loose  and  kill  young  wildlife. 
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The  inland  fishing  of  mid-sum-  v 
mer  may  center  around  panfish  and 
our  underwater  scene  on  this 
month's  cover  could  be  a  familiar 
one.  Two  warm  weather  favorites 
are  shown:  the  common  sunfish  or 

pumpkinseed  (two  upper  fish)  and  ^  .^••■frg<g5SSfc 

a  warmouth.  Although  coloration 
of  both  of  these  fish  varies  greatly 
the  sunfish  always  has  a  bright  red 
ear  flap  and  wavy,  bluish  cheek 
markings.  The  warmouth  has  prac- 
tically no  ear  flap  and  the  point  of 
the  gill  cover  is  bordered  in  a  buffy 
white.  Body  colors  range  from  yellow  to  deep  purple.  Both  fish  are 
taken  on  worms,  spinners,  and  flies.  Painting  by  Duane  Raver. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 

*  +  * 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
February  23,  1948,  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

*  *  * 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Fifty  cents  per  year,  one  dollar  for  two  years.  Make  remit- 
tances payable  to  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION.  Any  employee  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  may  accept  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  Post  Office  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted. 


Santeetlah  Means  FISH 


Looking  for  a  lake  full  of  fight- 
ing fish?  You  could  do  a  lot 
worse  than  Santeetlah.  They 
don't  always  hit,  but  your 
chances  here  are  as  good  as 
those  in  any  lake  in  the  State. 
Fishing  pressure  is  light,  scen- 
ery is  unexcelled. 

By  Jim  Messer 

Fishery  Biologist 
Photos  by  Duane  Raver 


kJANTEETLAH,  a  hydro-electric  power  reservoir  in  west- 
tern  North  Carolina,  was  impounded  on  the  Cheoah  River 
by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  in  1927.  The  lake 
is  located  almost  exactly  in  the  center  of  Graham  County, 
and  is  nearly  completely  surrounded  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
property  in  the  Nantahala  National  Forest. 

Santeetlah  lake  receives  the  drainage  from  176  square 
miles  of  extremely  rugged  Graham  County  terrain.  In 
addition  to  the  Cheoah  River,  the  lake  is  supplied  with  water 
from  a  net-work  of  rather  large,  fast-flowing  trout  streams, 
most  of  which  originate  on  and  flow  through  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  property.  Among  the  best  known  streams  entering 
the  lake  are  Big  Santeetlah.  West  Buffalo,  and  Big  Snow- 
bird, one  of  the  largest  trout  streams  in  the  state,  flows  for 
28  miles  from  its  head  waters  to  the  lake. 

Santeetlah  lake  is  made  up  of  several  "arms"  or  projections 
that  zig-zag  back  and  forth  between  rather  sharp  ridges. 
The  lake  comprises  2,975  surface  acres  at  highwater  level  and 
has  85  miles  of  shoreline — a  very  extensive  shoreline  in  pro- 
portion to  the  surface  area.  Like  most  mountain  impound- 


ments, Santeetlah  has  a  tremendous  depth  and  undergoes 
extreme  fluctuations  in  water  level. 

Access 

Public  access  to  Santeetlah  lake  is  provided  by  a  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  access  area  approximately  two  miles 
west  of  Robbinsville.  In  addition  to  this  area,  the  Cheoah 
Boat  Dock  is  located  near  the  Santeetlah  Dam  adjacent  to 
U.  S.  129.  The  highway  winds  its  way  alongside  the  lake 
in  the  Cheoah  Gorge  between  Robbinsville  and  Tapoco. 
Boats,  motors,  bait,  fishing  tackle,  soft  drinks,  snacks,  and 
fishing  information  are  available  at  the  dock. 

Accommodations 

Beautiful  and  rugged  Graham  County  literally  abounds 
with  fine  accommodations  for  visitors.  Santeetlah  lake  can  be 
reached  from  such  well-known  places  as  Blue  Boar  Lodge, 
Snowbird  Lodge  and  Tapoco  Lodge,  Fontana  Village  is  lo- 
cated only  about  20  miles  from  the  Cheoah  Boat  Dock. 
Lake-in-the-Sky  Cottages,  on  U.  S.  129,  are  located  on  San- 


Big  Santeetlah 
Creek 


U.S.  129 

to 
U.S.  19 


This  is  Cheoah  Boat  Dock  on  Santeetlah.  Note  the  high  water 
when  this  photo  was  taken  last  spring.  The  map  at  left  may 
help  you  find  this  outstanding  mountain  reservoir.  Try  it  soon. 
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Author  Jim  Messer  admires  a  nice  largemouth  bass,  fresh  from 
Santeetlah.  Floating-diving  plugs  often  produce  during  the  day 
but  surface  baits  may  take  over  at  night  during  mid -summer. 
Larger  fish  from  reservoirs  of  this  type  seem  to  feed  at  night. 

teetlah  lake  shore,  and  Robbinsville  has  several  good  motels 
and  restaurants.  Persons  interested  in  obtaining  more  de- 
tailed information  on  accommodations  can  write  the  Rob- 
binsville Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Fish  Populations 

Santeetlah  lake  contains  largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass, 
walleye,  bluegill,  crappie,  rock  bass,  and  rainbow  trout.  The 
lake  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  bass  fishing  lakes  in 
the  country.  Santeetlah  lake  bass  entries  in  national  fishing 
contests  have  been  winners  and  strong  contenders  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  The  major  forage  fish  is  gizzard  shad  and 


the  most  important  non-game  fish  are  channel  and  flathead 
catfish. 

Walleyes  were  introduced  into  the  lake  in  November,  1954, 
and  since  that  time  have  grown  into  a  good  population  with 
many  large  fish  taken  annually.  The  walleye,  like  the  large- 
mouth and  smallmouth  bass,  grows  very  fast  in  Santeetlah. 

Early  summer  bass  fishermen  on  Santeetlah  lake  usually 
drag  jitterbugs  and  darters  across  the  surface  near  shore. 
During  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  hours,  fishermen 
watch  the  big  water  for  signs  of  "jumps"  (when  the  bass  go 
after  gizzard  shad  in  open  water).  Big  bass  in  Santeetlah 
also  take  popping  bugs  fished  with  a  fly  rod.  Fishermen  who 
use  popping  bugs  off  rocky  shores  often  have  their  peaceful 
silence  shattered  when  the  little  bug  on  the  end  of  their 
leader  is  suddenly  replaced  with  a  heap  of  bronze-colored 
smallmouth  bass. 

Although  the  bass  population  in  the  lake  is  extremely 
dense,  the  bass  fishing  can  be  moody  and  fishermen  who 
know  the  lake  expect  to  have  "off"  days.  Despite  occasional 
"off"  days,  however,  Santeetlah  lake  always  remains  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  ardent  bass  fishermen. 

Santeetlah  bass  are  famous  but  it  is  the  fall  trout  fishing 
that  should  be  publicized.  Some  trout  fishermen,  who  can't 
wait  for  fall,  catch  a  few  trout  during  summer  by  trolling 
deep  running  lures  in  the  big  water  near  the  dam. 

The  rainbow  trout  maintain  themselves  in  the  deep,  cold 
water  of  the  lake  in  summer  and  move  out  toward  the 
vicinity  of  the  tributary  streams  in  the  fall.  When  the  rain- 
bows leave  the  lake  to  spawn,  they  have  their  choice  of 
ascending  many  good  fast  flowing  trout  streams.  Fall  trout 
fishermen  use  bait  and  small  spinners  pretty  far  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent arms  of  the  lake.  Sometimes  in  the  fall,  after  the  sur- 
face temperature  has  dropped  but  while  the  gizzard  shad 
are  still  active,  trout  cruise  near  the  surface  in  the  open 
water  and  local  fishermen  have  seen  the  rainbows  "break" 
into  the  gizzard  shad. 

The  best  of  the  trout  fishing  in  the  lake  usually  comes 
when  the  peak  of  the  fall  bass  fishing  has  passed.  In  this  way, 
Santeetlah  lake  exhibits  a  sort  of  bass  fishing-trout  fishing 
"pattern."  This  is  very  similar  to  what  happens  in  Nantahala 
and  some  of  the  other  highly  elevated  reservoirs.  Spring, 
summer,  or  fall,  visiting  fishermen  who  try  Santeetlah  lake 
are  usually  glad  they  did. 


A  mixed  catch  is  the  rule  from  San- 
teetlah. Here  are  two  smallmouth, 
two  largemouth,  and  one  walleye. 
Large  channel  catfish  provide  plenty 
of  sport  too,  often  slamming  top- 
water  lures  at  night.  Fish  growth 
is  good,  and  limited  fish  manage- 
ment is  necessary  for  productivity. 
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Conservation  Education 


and 
Youth 

by  Hugh  Fields 


T 

1  ODAY'S  boy  or  girl  has  many  advantages  that  were 
denied  us  older  generations  during  our  youth.  A  case  in  point 
is  conservation  education.  Few  of  us  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  during 
our  formative  years.  We  learned  later  on  in  life  because 
of  our  interest  in  hunting  and  fishing,  or  because  of  a  love 
of  the  outdoors  in  general.  Often  our  interest  in  conservation 
and  concern  for  the  fate  of  our  resources  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  a  solid  foundation  of  conservation  knowledge. 
We  have  been  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  protect  our  re- 
sources, but  we  have  made  many  mistakes  due  to  ignorance. 

Most  of  us  who  are  conservation  conscious  became  that 
way  by  accident.  Our  interest  certainly  was  not  the  out- 
growth of  an  educational  plan  or  system.  More  than  likely 
each  of  us  would  trace  our  concern  back  to  a  bygone  inci- 
dent or  to  an  "old-timer"  we  admired.  Ultimately  we  could 
trace  it  to  the  keen  awareness  and  eager  curiosity  of  youth. 
We  were  lucky. 

Youthful  curiosity  and  awareness  are  wonderful  gifts.  If 
you  wish  to  witness  them  and  your  nerves  can  stand  it, 
take  a  youngster  hunting  or  fishing.  It's  a  frustrating  but 
rewarding  experience.  My  nine-year-old  and  I  went  squirrel 
hunting  last  season.  There's  nothing  so  nerve-wracking  as  a 
typical  boy  stalking  game.  The  constant  din  of  boots  in 
dry  leaves,  accompanied  by  the  all-two-regular  snaps  of 
dead  twigs,  is  unnerving.  Couple  these  to  an  occasional 
crashing  trip-up  or  a  "Daddy!  Come  see  what  I  found!"  and 
you  have  a  situation  to  try  your  soul.  Mine  was  tried,  so  I 
finally  stationed  the  boy  where  he  would  have  a  fair  chance 
to  shoot  a  squirrel.  Then  I  eased  out  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  quiet,  peaceful  hunting. 


When  I  returned  we  compared  experiences.  My  hunt  was 
fruitless.  I  had  seen  nothing  and  shot  less.  His  hunt  was  a 
thorough  success.  He  hadn't  seen  a  squirrel,  but  he  enthusi- 
astically told  me  about  all  the  different  kinds  of  woodpeckers 
in  the  area  and  he  showed  me  a  salamander  in  a  branch. 

The  point  is,  my  nine-year-old  is  enthusiastic,  observant, 
and  eager  to  learn;  I  am  complacent,  my  vision  has  nar- 
rowed, and  I'm  getting  set  in  my  ways.  He  is  fertile  soil 
in  which  the  seeds  of  conservation  education  can  reach  full 
growth;  the  same  seeds  would  barely  take  root  in  me  now. 

By  actually  planning  and  developing  a  forest  fire  protection 
model,  this  girl  has  a  deeper  understanding  of  these  problems. 
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It  is  trite  but  true  that  the  youngsters  of  today  are  to- 
morrow's citizens  and  civic  leaders.  The  destiny  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  fate  of  our  natural  resources  depends  on  how 
well  we  educate  our  boys  and  girls.  The  base  of  conserva- 
tion education  is  instilling  an  appreciation  of  nature  and 
imparting  an  insight  into  the  part  natural  resources  play 
in  our  physical,  spiritual  and  moral  well-being.  This  is  a 
difficult  job  with  adults,  but  it  is  a  rewarding  endeavor 
with  youth.  Most  adults  are  conservation  conscious  only 
in  their  narrow  areas  of  interest.  The  quail  hunter  is  mainly 
concerned  about  conservation  as  it  affects  Bob-white;  the 
trout  fisherman  cares  mainly  for  the  protection  of  his  favorite 
stream.  Youngsters  are  different — they  care  about  everything. 

Conservation  is  a  broad,  complicated  topic.  It  encompasses 
a  myriad  of  sciences  and  activities  that  are  crucial  to  our 
welfare:  Biology,  the  physical  sciences,  sociology,  economics, 
and  political  science.  Conservation  is  concerned  with  the 
agricultural  and  urban  problems  brought  about  by  our  grow- 
ing population  and  the  increasing  demands  placed  on  natural 
resources.  It  involves  the  impact  of  production  and  consump- 
tion on  resource  use  as  it  affects  us  not  only  at  present  but 
also  in  the  distant  future. 

There  are  many  ways  that  today's  youth  may  be  educated 
in  conservation.  School  systems  are  recognizing  conservation 
education  as  a  fundamental  part  of  general  education.  Many 
teachers  are  contributing  to  conservation  education  by  teach- 
ing it  as  such,  or  incorporating  conservation  into  the  teach- 
ing of  other  subjects. 

Public  agencies,  such  as  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  contribute  considerable  time  and 
knowledge  to  youth  education  in  conservation.  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Audubon  Society  and  other  private 
organizations  perform  a  valuable  service  by  making  available 
high  quality  conservation  literature  and  other  aids  to  educa- 
tion. 

Youth  organizations  incorporate  conservation  into  their 
educational  programs  and  projects.  Boy  Scouts  carry  out 
wildlife  programs  in  which  they  improve  wildlife  habitat 
and  promote  conservation  activities.  They  also  earn  merit 
badges  in  Bird  Study,  Botany,  Forestry,  Insect  Life,  Nature, 
Reptile  Study,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, and  Zoology. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  have  projects  in  soil  and 


One  key  to  successful  conservation  education  is  a  dedicated, 
trained  leader.  This  group  is  being  shown  plant  succession. 


The  total  picture  of  natural  resource  wise-use  can  often  be 
approached  through  the  study  of  song  birds  and  their  habits. 


water  conservation  as  well  as  wildlife  conservation.  The 
achievements  of  FFA  members  have  been  outstanding. 

There  are  many  other  youth  groups  that  are  active  in  con- 
servation. 

The  North  Carolina  4-H  Program  offers  conservation  edu- 
cation opportunities  in  two  areas:  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion and  Wildlife  Conservation.  The  boy  or  girl  enrolled  in 
either  of  these  projects  develops  by  following  the  4-H 
adage  "learning  by  doing."  The  4-H  member  carries  out  ac- 
tual conservation  practices  around  the  home  or  farm  through 
his  project  requirements.  He  also  shares  his  knowledge  by 
presenting  demonstrations  to  fellow  club  members  and  to 
civic  organizations.  He  often  creates  a  conservation  con- 
sciousness among  his  parents  and  neighbors  that  would  not 
be  established  any  other  way. 

4-H  Wildlife  Conservation  activities  are  not  limited  to  con- 
servation of  game  and  fish.  Instead,  the  broad  view  is  con- 
sidered and  wildlife  is  studied  as  a  part  of  the  total  picture. 
The  relationships  of  land,  water,  plants,  and  animals,  as 
well  as  human  resources  are  considered.  Natural  resource 
values — economic,  esthetic  and  recreational — are  investigated. 

There  is  a  definite  contrast  between  those  youngsters  who 
have  experienced  conservation  education  and  those  who  have 
not.  The  educated  boy  or  girl  has  a  definite  edge  over  the 
non-educated  one  in  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
world  around  him.  He  or  she  is  better  equipped  to  evaluate 
the  problems  and  activities  of  living  because  of  an  improved 
and  broadened  viewpoint  brought  about  by  conservation 
knowledge. 

The  job  of  teaching  youngsters  to  appreciate  and  intelli- 
gently use  natural  resources  is  far  from  complete.  A  large 
part  of  today's  youth  is  not  being  reached  and  new  genera- 
tions are  constantly  emerging.  This  means  that  the  citizen  con- 
servationist and  the  professional  have  the  responsibility  to  as- 
sure conservation  education  for  all  youth.  We  owe  young 
people  the  opportunity  of  a  full  education  which  they  can 
use  not  only  in  finding  a  livelihood  but  also  in  wisely  using 
and  enjoying  the  earth's  natural  wealth. 
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SWAMPS? 


by  George  Burdick 

District  Wildlife  Biologist 

i  have  never  seen  as  much  wildlife  anywhere  as  we  have  in 
our  remaining  swamps  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Both  in 
species  and  numbers  these  fast-vanishing  wilderness  sites 
stand  unsurpassed  as  the  most  beautiful  and  most  productive 
wildlife  areas  in  our  state. 

Until  you  have  jumped  half  a  thousand  mallards  from 
flooded  bottomland  hardwoods,  watched  several  thousand 
whistling  wood  ducks  darken  the  sky  over  a  cypress  swamp, 
or  pushed  a  small  boat  through  parts  of  the  Great  Dismal,  it 
is  likely  that  you,  like  many  others,  would  be  prone  to  dis- 
count the  value  of  such  wetlands.  It  is  sad  indeed  that  man 
continues  to  destroy  such  areas  in  the  name  of  progress.  Just 
what  is  the  end  result  man  seeks?  Is  it  a  land  with  no  natural 
wetlands?  Is  it  a  land  where  cypress  swamps  have  been  re- 
placed with  deep-ditched  fields?  If  so,  is  this  progress?  Or 
could  it  better  be  called  "progressive  deterioration?" 

I  wonder  about  man's  actions  because  it  seems  man  has 
lost  his  sense  of  values  and  needs  to  reconsider  some  of  his 
present  goals.  Let's  look  at  the  facts  from  the  viewpoint  of 
those  shared  by  us  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  swamps 
and  other  wetlands  in  their  present  condition. 

Some  so-called  conservation  practices  are  crimes  of  im- 
mense proportions.  The  current  drainage  program  which  is 
being  implemented  and  expanded  threatens  to  deal  a  death 
blow  to  many  wildlife  species  that  are  dependent  upon  wet- 
/ands. 

Drainage  is  being  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  certain 
wildlife  food,  cover  and  seclusion.  Drainage  is  conducted 
under  the  disguise  of  flood  control,  mosquito  control,  timber 
production  and  cropland  reclamation.  Drain,  drain  and  drain, 
while  our  wetlands  acreage  dwindles.  Our  waterfowl  are  de- 
prived of  water,  squirrels  are  deprived  of  hardwoods  and  our 
bears  are  deprived  of  the  wilderness  areas  they  need  to  sur- 
vive. The  wood  duck  is  North  Carolina's  own  and  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  as  a  waterfowl  species.  Last  year 
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thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  ducks  harvested  by  Tarheel 
gunners  were  woodies. 

Why  is  the  wood  duck  kill  so  significant?  Primarily  be- 
cause these  ducks  nest  in  our  state  and  stay  in  our  state  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season.  They  are  ducks  of  the  swamps,  rivers, 
creeks,  ponds,  and  even  marshes.  This  is  where  they  can  get 
year-round  water.  But  in  those  parts  of  the  state  where  the 
swamps  are  drained,  the  wood  ducks  leave,  and  our  hunters 
are  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  and  recreation  that  comes 
from  watching  and  hunting  for  these  fine  birds. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  swamps  and 
similar  habitat  in  wildlife  production.  Here,  a  wood  duck  is 
shown  leaving  a  rustic  nesting  box  placed  in  a  natural  setting. 


Jack  Dermid 


The  black  bear  is  another  animal  that  is  being  hard  hit 
by  this  unnecessary  invasion  of  swamp  country  by  the  drain- 
age interests.  With  our  bear  habitat  decreasing,  bears  are  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  nearby  corn  fields,  with  the  end 
result  of  being  exterminated  from  areas  where  they  used  to  be 
fairly  common.  It  is  very  probable  that  more  bears  are  killed 
annually  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  as  "varmints"  than  are 
taken  on  all  our  western  refuges  during  managed  hunts.  Up 
to  ten  bears  have  been  killed  by  a  single  individual  in  one 
year  under  claims  of  crop  depredation  during  summer 
months.  Conditions  leading  to  such  slaughter  are  created  by 
extension  of  farming  into  swampland,  the  traditional  domain 
of  the  eastern  black  bear. 

Why  destroy  a  swamp  when  the  best  use  for  a  swamp  is 
just  to  remain  a  swamp?  Present  day  practices  are  being 
carried  out  without  much  regard  to  wildlife.  There  is  grow- 
ing concern  among  the  professional  biologists  that  the  public 
is  not  fully  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of  this  increasing 
tempo  of  drainage  of  wetlands. 

When  the  hardwoods  go,  the  mast  producers  and  den  trees 
also  go.  The  quiet  seclusion  of  wilderness  is  destroyed.  In  and 
near  swamps,  wood  ducks  nest  in  hollow  trees,  as  do  squir- 
rels and  many  other  species  of  birds  and  mammals.  Without 
these  den  trees,  the  total  wildlife  carrying  capacity  of  the 
land  is  reduced.  Without  the  water,  ducks  make  little  use  of 
such  mast  as  is  produced. 

In  some  locations,  beavers  and  their  dams  are  holding 
water  on  the  land,  but  the  beaver  too  is  in  conflict  with  other 
lands  uses  and  is  seldom  tolerated.  Where  beaver  ponds  and 
sloughs  are  replaced  with  drainage  ditches,  the  swamps  are 
"dry-as-a-bone"  during  the  summer,  and  uninhabitable  by 
many  important  wildlife  species. 


Robert  Humphries 


Many  wildlife  species  depend  entirely  on  water  as  a  home;  all 
must  have  water  in  varying  amounts  to  live.  Marsh  and  swamp  - 
dwellers,  such  as  this  beaver,  will  disappear  with  their  habitat. 

Simply  stated,  where  swamps  are  drained,  wildlife  suffers. 

The  extent  to  which  wildlife  suffers  and  what  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  destruction  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
week-long  survey  by  members  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  while  inspecting 


What  price  can  you  place  on  this  swamp-caught  largemouth? 
Other  fish  that  like  the  dark  waters  are  pickerel  and  fliers. 


drainage  projects  all  over  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Each  area  differed  somewhat  from  other  areas  but  evi- 
dence of  considerable  damage  was  indisputable.  It  now  re- 
mains for  man  to  find  ways  of  compensating  for  the  destruc- 
tion. A  point,  however,  is  this:  You  cannot  replace  vast  areas 
covered  with  water  that  offer  seclusion  to  wilderness  species. 
Men  cannot  do  the  job  as  well  as  "Mother  Nature  and  the 
best  way  to  maintain  these  swamps  as  important  producers 
of  wildlife  is  to  leave  them  alone. 

Farmers  and  agricultural  workers  often  claim  that  better 
ditches  through  the  fields  and  to  the  swamps  are  just  as  effec- 
tive if  they  do  not  drain  the  swamps.  Why  extend  the  drain- 
age through  the  swamps  if  it  adds  nothing  to  the  productivity 
of  the  field  on  the  hill?  Why  overplay  such  drainage?  For 
after  all,  we  are  all  paying  for  it  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
farm  subsidies. 

The  group  also  agreed  that  vast  acreages  of  wetlands  could 
sometimes  be  saved  by  raising  drainage  pipes  a  few  inches. 
In  some  places  main  ditches  could  actually  bypass  wetlands 
areas.  Other  mitigating  measures  should  be  studied  which 
will  result  in  practices  that  are  more  desirable  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

None  of  the  biologists  in  the  group  could  be  lured  into 
putting  a  price  on  wildlife.  Money  values  change  and  wild- 
life seems  to  be  most  valuable  where  it  is  scarce. 

If  you  ask  me  how  much  a  duck  is  worth  in  dollars  and 
cents,  I'm  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  Likewise,  I'm  at  a  loss 
when  it  comes  to  deciding  to  whom  the  ducks  belong.  But  I'm 
glad  that  my  ancestors  decided  to  conserve  a  few  for  me  to 
enjoy  and  I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  treat  those  who  come 
after  us  equally  as  well.  Concern  for  and  consideration  of 
natural  wetlands,  including  wooded  swamps — especially 
wooded  swamps — would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It's  not  always  an  obvious  death  when  a  swamp  is  de- 
stroyed and  you  cannot  always  immediately  see  a  decline  in 
our  wildlife  population;  but  it  will  eventually  come  as  man 
unknowingly  or  uncaringly  continues  to  nibble  away  at  this 
heritage  of  wilderness.  Our  swamplands  and  marshes  are 
on  the  wane,  not  because  man  necessarily  needs  the  space 
but  because  man  is  destructive  and  often  makes  no  allowances 
for  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

Drainage  is  not  the  perfect  cure  that  many  think  it  is. 
Like  some  of  the  new  wonder  drugs,  it  may  accomplish  one 
purpose,  but  the  side-effects  are  often  more  unpleasant  than 
the  condition  we  started  out  to  cure.  People  who  live  in 
proposed  drainage  areas  would  do  well  to  demand  a  thorough 
investigation  and  reporting  of  all  aspects  of  the  proposed 
drainage,  especially  some  of  the  side-effects. 

Let's  remedy  this  drainage  situation  in  North  Carolina 
while  there  is  still  time,  and  while  there  are  still  wood- 
land swamps  that  we  can  save  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Upcoming  Hunting  Seasons  Set 

At  its  June  meeting  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  established  the 
hunting  and  trapping  regulations  for  the  1963-1964  season.  In  general,  the  sea- 
sons will  be  similar  to  those  set  up  for  last  year.  There  are,  however,  three  major 
changes.  This  year  the  squirrel  season  will  open  October  15  and  extend  through 
January  1 — statewide.  In  past  years  there  have  been  different  seasons  in  western, 
central  and  eastern  counties. 

The  traditional  opening  of  the  season  on  rabbits  and  quail  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  has  been  moved  up  to  November  23  this  year,  as  Thanksgiving  Day  falls  on 
November  28.  Wild  turkey  hunting,  a  subject  of  much  debate  at  public  hearings 
preceding  the  establishment  of  hunting  seasons,  is  slated  to  begin  January 
2,  1964,  and  extend  through  February  15,  1964. 

There  will  be  a  statewide  trapping  season  on  beaver.  Regulations  established 
by  the  Commission  will  be  published  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  license  dealers 
throughout  the  state  by  August  1  when  the  regulations  become  effective  and  when 
new  hunting  licenses  go  on  sale. 


National  Boating  Safety  Week 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  has  declared  the  week  of  June  30  to  July  6,  1963, 
as  National  Safe  Boating  Week,  and  has  called  on  all  individuals  and  organi- 
zations associated  with  this  sport  to  place  special  emphasis  on  boating  safety. 
The  Week  is  aimed  especially  at  owners  and  operators  of  small  craft  used  for 
pleasure  boating  and  fishing. 


Check  That  License  ! 

If  you  have  been  fishing  on  a  combination  hunting-fishing  license,  you  are 
reminded  that  it  expires  July  31  and  that  your  hunting  license  expires  on  the  same 
date.  Combination  hunting-fishing  licenses  and  hunting  licenses  are  valid  from 
August  1  through  July  31,  while  fishing  licenses  are  valid  from  January  1 
through  December  31. 


"Safe"  Boating  Spring? 

As  of  mid  June  there  had  been  14  boating  accidents  reported  on  Tarheel 
waters,  roughly  the  same  number  as  during  this  period  in  1962.  Seven  deaths  and 
several  serious  injuries  resulted  from  these  accidents  making  it  anything  but  a 
safe  boating  spring  for  North  Carolina  Skippers.  Causes  of  these  bits  of  water 
mayhem  ranged  far  and  wide,  but  operator  negligence  accounted  for  a  large  share. 
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COON  RACE! 


by  Jim  Lee 

^^IX  a  thousand  people,  two  hundred  dogs,  and  one  rac- 
coon— and  you  have  one  of  the  rowdiest  and  jolliest  combina- 
tions anywhere.  That  is,  if  it's  a  North  Carolina-style  coon 
dog  water  race  that  brings  them  together.  While  some  forms 
of  the  ancient  raccoon  versus  canine  sport  are  illegal,  the 
coon  dog  water  race  is  strictly  on  the  up-and-up,  since  Bre'r 
Coon  always  wins  the  race. 

Well  known  to  addicts  of  slightly  dampened  coon  dog 
music  is  the  annual  race  sponsored  by  the  Cabin  Creek 
Cooner's  Club  of  Candor.  In  this  Fourth  of  July  event  the 
raccoon  is  pitted  against  as  many  as  160  eager  coon  hounds 
in  a  series  of  heats  across  Martine  Allen's  lake  north  of 
Candor. 

Bre'r  Coon  is  ferried  across  the  500-foot  pond  in  a  minia- 
ture boat,  attached  by  rope  to  a  winch  at  the  far  end.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  the  coon  is  pulled  several  feet  up  a 
sturdy  pole,  out  of  reach  of  the  leaping  hounds. 

The  raccoon  is  placed  in  a  small  wire  cage.  Before  each 
heat  the  dogs  are  placed  in  a  row  of  stalls  at  the  water's 
edge,  ready  to  plunge  out  when  the  trap  door  is  dropped. 
First  paraded  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  stalls,  the  coon 
rides  across  the  pond  in  relative  comfort  while  the  coon 
hounds  swim  after  in  hot  pursuit. 

Although  the  end  of  the  race  is  too  far  away  for  most 
owners  to  identify  their  dogs  by  sight,  winners  can  recog- 
nize their  dogs  by  yelps  and  bays  of  delight  when  the  coon 
is  treed. 

The  race  begins  in  a  shower  of  pond  water,  as  the  coon  hounds 
leap  from  their  stalls  in  hot  pursuit.  The  caged  raccoon  is 
kept  tantalizing  inches  in  front  of  the  lead  hound  as  the  winch 
operator  furiously  turns  the  crank  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake. 


Jim  Lcc 


Running  in  heats  of  seven  dogs  each,  the  race  usually 
lasts  from  10:00  a.m.  until  nearly  dark.  In  addition  to  the 
dogs  entered  in  the  water  race,  others  come  to  participate 
in  a  bench  show  held  during  the  lunch  hour  intermission. 

Two  winners  are  possible  in  each  heat,  the  "line  dog"  and 
the  "tree  dog."  The  line  dog  is  the  first  to  reach  the  shore- 
line, with  the  tree  dog  the  first  to  bay  at  the  treed  coon. 

In  fact,  the  baying  of  the  hounds  is  one  of  the  main 
drawing  cards  for  the  horde  of  interested  spectators.  Ranging 
from  a  high-pitched  yelp  to  a  full-throated  hoot,  the  music 
of  the  hounds  can  be  heard  a  mile  away. 


Jim  Lee 

Climax  of  the  heat  comes  when  the  coon  is  hoisted  to  the  top 
of  this  peeled  pole.  First  dog  on  shore  is  the  "line  dog",  and  the 
first  to  bay  at  the  treed  coon  is  the  "tree  dog."  Numbers  are 
placed  on  the  dogs'  heads  for  easy  identification  by  the  judges. 


Although  the  dogs  start  each  heat  in  full  cry,  their  voices 
are  soon  dampened  by  gulps  of  pond  water.  Other  dogs, 
awaiting  their  turns  on  the  shore  or  resting  in  cages  in 
pickup  trucks  and  car  trunks,  take  up  the  cry  and  keep 
the  air  filled  with  baying. 

Walker  hounds,  blueticks,  redbones,  Plotts,  and  a  lot  of 
just  plain  hound  dogs  stake  their  reputation  on  the  race. 
Most  of  them  complete  the  course,  but  a  few  just  dog-paddle 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  stalls  and  then  come  ashore 
to  seek  their  owners. 

And  the  coon?  The  dogs  never  have  a  chance.  Safe  in  his 
cage,  the  coon  is  kept  just  far  enough  in  front  of  the  dogs 
to  keep  the  race  fast-paced.  At  the  end  of  the  long  day, 
Bre'r  Coon  is  set  free  to  go  about  his  own  race,  with  the 
best  wishes  of  everyone  present. 
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Hognose  snake.  Snakes  neither  hear  nor  sting  with  their 
tongues,  but  use  them  to  pick  up  minute  particles  which  are 
taken   to   special   organs   in   the   mouth    for  interpretation. 


I  HE  snakes  pictured  on  these  pages  are  harmless.  In  fact, 
most  snakes  are  and  some  are  decidedly  beneficial. 

Because  of  their  efficiency  in  catching  destructive  rodents, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  larger  harmless  snakes,  such 
as  the  kingsnake  above,  are  worth  $50  to  $75  each  to  farmers. 
The  kingsnake  should  be  worth  more.  Immune  to  venom,  it 
also  feeds  on  poisonous  snakes.  Regardless  of  cash  value, 
harmless  species  are  an  interesting,  colorful  part  of  the  out- 
of-doors  and  deserve  a  better  fate  than  crushed  heads. 

Of  the  46  species  and  subspecies  of  snakes  known  to  occur 
in  North  Carolina,  only  8  are  poisonous:  coral  snake,  cotton- 


Scarlet  Kingsnake.  This  harmless  mimic  of  the  venomous 
coral  snake  has  red  snout;  red  and  black  rings  touch. 
Coral  snake  has  black  snout,  touching  red  and  yellow  rings. 


j2 
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Shed  snake  skin.  When  snakes  outwear  their  skins,  they  catch 
the  head  region  on  a  rough  surface  and  peel  them  off  wrong- 
side-out.  Scales  and  plates  provides  clues  for  identification. 


Corn  snake.  Members  of  the  rat  snake  group  have  remarkable 
climbing  ability  and  can  easily  crawl  up  vertical  pine  trunk. 
The  angles  of  their  belly  scales  grip  irregularities  in  bark. 


mouth,  2  copperheads,  and  4  rattlesnakes.  The  others  are 
persecuted  because  this  minority  group  has  given  all  snakes 
a  bad  reputation  and  because  many  people  believe  snake  tales 
rather  than  facts. 

Indeed,  the  truths  about  snakes  are  as  interesting  as  the 
wildest  myths.  The  hognose  snake  (spreading  adder),  for 
example,  puts  on  one  of  the  grandest  shows  in  nature  when 
on  the  defensive.  If  hissing,  puffing  up,  and  feinting  with  its 
head  fail  to  bluff  an  aggressor,  it  often  fakes  agonizing  con- 
vulsions before  rolling  over  on  its  back  to  play  dead. 

Why  don't  you  learn  the  truths  about  snakes  this  summer? 


Northern  brown  snake.  Four  inches  long,  it  will  grow  to  a 
foot  in  length  on  worms,  slugs,  and  insects.  Common  in  city 
gardens,  adults  lack  collar  and  sport  black  dots  down  back. 


mm 
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by  Duane  Raver 

the  only  radio  communications  available  there  for  a  time. 

The  Squadron's  normal  air  activity  is  stepped  up  during 
the  boating  season  with  four,  IV2  hour  water  patrols  weekly. 
These  flights  start  from  the  New  Bern  airport  at  10:00  a.m. 
and  between  4:00  and  5:00  p.m.,  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays.  The  radio-equipped  aircraft  fly  to  Flanner's  Beach, 
crossing  the  Neuse  River  to  Goose  Creek,  then  up  the  Neuse 

C.  A.  P.  Major  Jack  Williams,  commander  of  the  Squadron, 
addresses  the  group  at  the  annual  "fly-off"  observance  last 
April.  The  purpose  and  plans  for  the  season  are  outlined  and 
scheduled  flights  are  noted  on  the  River  Patrol  map  on  the  left. 


BoATERS  and  swimmers  flocking  to  the  waters  of  the 
Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers  around  New  Bern  these  summer 
weekends  are  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Craven  County 
Squadron  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  The  group  was  organized 
five  years  ago  and  now  has  50  members,  half  of  which  are 
Cadets  (14  to  18  years  of  age).  Since  the  River  Patrol  was 
inaugurated  in  1961,  hundreds  of  air  hours  have  been  logged 
and  in  1962  alone,  5,000  river  patrol  miles  were  flown.  Public 
service  is  nothing  new  to  the  Squadron  and  during  the  Dare 
County  storm  last  year  four  of  the  group's  members  set  up 


to  Street's  Ferry  Bridge  and  returning  to  New  Bern. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  uses  observation  type  planes  which 
fly  at  low  altitudes,  usually  around  500  feet.  The  C.  A.  P. 
Headquarters  maintains  radio  contact  with  the  planes  at  all 
times  and  can  relay  messages  to  rescue  units  standing  by. 

Lt.  Ray  D.  Williams,  Information  Officer  for  the  Squadron 
says,  "Naturally  we  hope  that  our  services  are  never  needed, 
and  that  all  boaters  and  swimmers  have  a  safe  season;  but 
we're  there  to  help  if  necessary". 

Air-Water  Cooperation 

The  air  Squadron  is  cooperating  with  the  Cape  Lookout 
Power  Squadron,  an  organization  of  power  boaters  interested 
in  boating  safety  and  well-trained  skippers.  Using  the  air  to 
water  teamwork,  these  organizations  are  contributing  much 
to  the  safety  of  water  sports  in  this  area. 

At  times,  the  C.  A.  P.,  will  schedule  special  additional 
flights  when  river  traffic  is  particularly  heavy  or  some  special 
water  event  requires  surveillance.  They  urge  boaters  to  file  a 
"float  plan"  so  that  someone  may  know  where  they  are  boat- 
ing. If  the  boat  does  not  return  on  schedule,  the  C.  A.  P.  will 
be  notified  and  air  search  will  proceed. 

What  You  Should  Do 

Often  in  a  boating  accident,  time  is  critical  and  on-the- 
spot  observation  and  rapid  communication  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  quick  rescue  and  tragedy.  If  you  need  help 
in  your  boat  and  are  able  to  signal,  tie  a  shirt  or  any  large 
piece  of  light  colored  cloth  to  a  paddle  or  stick,  and  wave 
violently  as  long  as  the  low  flying  plane  is  in  sight.  If  you 
have  any  of  the  usual  emergency  signals  aboard,  use  them 
also.  When  the  plane  circles  your  distressed  boat  and  wags  its 
wings,  you  will  then  know  that  the  aircraft  is  aware  of  the 
difficulty. 

After  the  patrol  plane  quickly  surveys  the  situation,  it  will 
leave  the  distressed  boat  and  fly  to  the  nearest  able  boat  in 
the  area.  The  plane  then  circles  the  able  craft  at  a  low 


A  Wildlife  Commission  patrol  boat  is  on  display  beside  one  of 
the  C.  A.  P.  planes  readied  for  its  first  mission  of  the  1963 
season.  Close  air-sea  contact  and  cooperation  can  save  lives  on 
North  Carolina  waterways.  Craven  Co.  group  shows  the  way. 


This  pilot's  mission  will  be  most  successful  if  he  finds  no  one 
in  trouble  on  the  water.  If  distress  is  spotted,  rescue  will  begin. 

altitude,  crossing  her  bow  pumping  the  throttle.  The  plane 
will  then  fly  in  the  direction  he  wants  the  rescue  craft  to  go. 
The  skipper  should  follow  this  course  until  the  troubled  boat 
is  reached.  Should  the  plane  circle  the  rescue  boat  and  pump 
the  throttle  while  crossing  the  stern,  the  skipper  then  knows 
that  assistance  is  no  longer  needed. 

Paying  the  Bills 

Although  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force,  the  maintenance  of  the  aircraft  and  the  cost  of 
gasoline  related  to  these  non-military  directed  patrols  are 
borne  personally  by  the  pilots  and  observer  members  of  the 
Craven  County  Squadron.  These  flights  are  also  financed  in 
part  by  the  merchants  of  Craven  County.  This  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  for  these  fine  services  to  the  area's  water 
sportsmen. 

Patrol  boats  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  Air-Sea  Rescue  units  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  are  ready  to  help. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  salutes  the  Craven  County 
Squadron,  Group  Three,  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  provid- 
ing these  lifesaving  water  wings  in  the  New  Bern  area. 
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NE  of  the  pleasures  of  living  in  a 
not-too-large  town  is  the  study  of  the 
bird-life  so  much  in  evidence  around 
many  of  our  homes.  But  in  watching  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  birds  one  is  liable 
to  draw  wrong  conclusions,  or  at  least 
to  make  a  too-wide  application  of  what 
we  see. 

The  robins  go  after  earthworms  on 
the  lawn,  the  sparrows  and  gold-finches 
are  seen  hunting  for  seeds,  the  flycatchers 
are  noted  catching  insects  on  the  wing, 
an  occasional  mockingbird  may  be  ob- 
served consuming  last  year's  berries  on 
the  privet  bushes,  and  the  brown  thrash- 
ers scratch  among  the  dead  leaves  in 
their  search  for  ground-loving  insects. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  realize  under 
such  conditions,  and  under  such  restrict- 
ed observations  of  the  feeding  habits  of 
birds,  that  millions  and  millions  of  birds 
throughout  the  world  feed  on  nothing 
but  fish!  And  it  is  some  of  the  more 
noticeable  characteristics  of  these  fish 
eaters  that  will  be  looked  at  here. 

Our  fish-eating  birds  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  eight  groups,  the  grouping 
being  based  on  the  different  manner  in 
which  they  secure  their  food,  as  follows: 

Group  1.  Those  that  catch  their  fish 
from  a  swimming  position,  without 
diving.  The  white  pelican,  and 
others. 

Group  2.  The  species  that  dive  for 
their  prey  from  a  swimming  posi- 


Once  in  the  air,  the  pelican  is  a  remark- 
ably strong  flier.  Its  neck  is  actually  quite 
long  but  rarely  seen  fully  extended  except 
just  before  the  bird  strikes  a  hapless  fish. 
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Some 
Fish-Eating 
Birds 


by  H.  H.  Brimley 

To  the  student  and  lover  of  North  Carolina 
natural  history,  the  name  Brimley  is 
uttered  almost  reverently ;  for  along  with 
his  brother,  C.  S.,  H.  H.  Brimley,  charted  the 
Tarheel  out  of  doors  for  many  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  article  was 
written  in  1938  for  radio  use. 


tion   including   the   loons,  grebes, 

cormorants,  and  our  three  species  of 

merganser. 
Group  3.  Those  that  secure  their  food 

by  diving  from  the  air,  which  takes 

in  the  terns,  gannets,  brown  pelican, 

and  kingfisher. 
Group  4.  Those  birds  that  strike  their 

prey  while  wading  in  shallow  water; 

including  the  herons  and  ibises. 
Group  5.  One  species  that  catches  its 

prey  while  flying  low  over  the  water 

with  its  lower  mandible  cutting  the 

surface:  black  skimmer. 
Group  6.  Birds  that  drop  from  the 

air  and,  without  diving,  pick  up 

with  their  bills  such  small  fish  as 


they  may  find  close  to  the  surface. 

These  are  the  gulls. 
All  the  above  take  their  prey  with 
their  bills. 

Group  7.  A  single  species  that  dives 

from  the  air  but  catches  its  fish-food 

with  its  claws — osprey. 
Group  8.  The  species  that  secure  their 

fish  by  robbing  the  actual  catchers. 

The  jaegers,  man-o-war  bird  and  the 

bald   eagle   are   examples   of  this 

group. 

The  noticeable  bird  in  group  1  is  the 
white  pelican.  Its  great  bill  and  tremen- 
dous pouch  were  not  given  it  for  orna- 
ment but  for  scooping  up  any  fish  that 
may  approach  near  enough  to  be  reached 
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The  great  blue  heron  (above)  is  a  master 
of  the  stalk.  Patience  and  stealth  pay 
off.  The  least  bittern  (below)  is  perhaps 
a  bit  more  restless  in  his  fishing  trips. 


from  a  swimming  position.  And  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  the  mergansers 
and  other  swimming  fish-eaters  do  the 
same  thing  when  opportunity  occurs. 

Group  2  takes  in  a  great  majority  of 
the  most  efficient  diving  birds  of  the 
world.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  birds 
with  long,  heavy  bodies,  with  their  power- 
ful legs  set  far  back  so  as  to  produce 
the  maximum  driving  power  while  swim- 
ming beneath  the  surface,  which  they 
must  possess  to  enable  them  to  find  and 
catch  fish  while  submerged.  And  this 
point  should  be  emphasized,  that,  while 
the  members  of  the  other  group  see  and 
select  the  individual  fish  they  are  after 
before  making  the  dive  or  strike,  those 
that  dive  from  a  swimming  position 
neither  see  nor  select  their  prey  until 
after  going  under,  and  have  to  first  find 
and  then  catch  the  fish  by  superior  swim- 
ming power  and  strategy. 

Watch  a  loon  fishing  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean.  The  dive  is  very  sudden, 
seemingly  without  preparation,  and  with 
hardly  any  disturbance  of  the  surface; 
the  stay  under  water  is  often  quite  pro- 
longed; and  the  bird  may  emerge  a  long 
way  from  where  it  went  down. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  water  near 
New  River  Inlet,  I  once  observed  at  close 
quarters  a  loon  fishing  in  shallow  water, 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  allowing  the 
bird's  course  to  be  readily  followed  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  surface.  Many 
of  the  turns  made  were  acute — angular 
rather  than  curved — and  seemingly  made 
without  any  reduction  in  speed;  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  bird's  movements  under- 
water appeared  to  be  greater  than  I  had 
believed  any  submerged  bird  could  at- 
tain. And  yet,  according  to  Dr.  Robert 
Cushman  Murphy,  so  enormous  a  bird 
as  the  emperor  penguin  —  70  or  80 
pounds  in  weight  —  can  shoot  up  from 
the  depths  with  sufficient  underwater  ve- 
locity to  enable  it  to  leap  out  of  its  ele- 
ment and  alight,  standing  upright,  on  the 
surface  of  an  ice-cake  five  feet  above 
the  water  level. 

The  Florida  Cormorant  and  the  three 
mergansers  found  in  this  State  also  se- 
cure their  fish  in  a  similar  manner. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
relating  to  the  movements  of  the  fishing 
ducks  that  ever  came  under  my  notice 
was  a  compact  raft  of  a  thousand  or 
more  red-breasted  mergansers  feeding  in 
a  school  of  minnows.  I  was  in  a  duck- 
blind  and  the  ducks  were  not  far  away 
and  continually  getting  closer.  Continu- 
ous movement  was  the  theme,  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  splash  of  water, 
the  rear  rank  all  the  time  flying  over 
the  raft  to  drop  and  immediately  dive 
as  they  hit  the  water  just  ahead  of  the 
compact  bunch.  Those  in  the  main  body 
continually  dived  with  a  splash  or  drove 
through  the  water  to  find  a  clear  space 
in  which  to  dive.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
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As  with  all  living  things,  water  birds  have 
an  important  place  in  Nature's  scheme. 
The  fish  that  they  consume  is  consider- 
able, but  rarely  harmful  to  a  lake  or  pond. 
Water  may  be  their  home  or  simply  their 
fishing  area,  but  is  vitally  important  to 
these  creatures  in  sustaining  life.  Many  of 
the  fish-eating  birds  were  once  fair  game 
for  the  hunter,  but  now  few  can  be  legally 
shot.  The  importance  of  many  is  simply  in 
their  beauty  as  in  the  case  of  these  grace- 
ful gulls.  Often  seen  miles  from  shore, 
they  are  on  constant  watch  for  fish  and 
other  foods  provided  by  a  bountiful  sea. 


Sr 


thrilling  sights  in  bird  life  I  ever  saw. 
This  species  is  a  fast  mover,  on  or  under 
the  water,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
speed  limit  in  this  particular  instance. 

In  group  3,  the  birds  that  dive  from  the 
air  for  their  prey,  the  brown  pelican  is 
our  largest  species,  it  being  a  character- 
istic bird  of  the  southern  part  of  Pamlico 
Sound  during  the  summer  months,  and 
it  has  its  own  peculiar  method  of  do- 
ing its  fishing.  As  a  rule,  this  pelican 
flies  closer  to  the  water  when  seeking 
its  prey  than  do  most  of  the  other  birds 
that  dive  from  the  air.  Flapping  along 
with  slow  strokes  of  its  enormous  wings, 
a  sighted  fish  causes  a  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  flight.  Almost  simultaneously  the 
slanting  dive  is  made  and  just  before  the 
great  body  hits  the  water  the  enormous 
bill  is  driven  forward  and  downward  like 
the  blow  of  a  pick-axe  and  as  quick  as 
the  strike  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  point  of 
the  bill  spears  the  water  well  ahead  of 
the  body,  and  it  would  appear  from  my 
observations  that  the  prey  is  often  caught 
before  a  feather  is  wetted. 

The  possibility  of  a  strike  like  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  pelican  flies  with 
the  long  neck  doubled  back  between  the 
shoulders,  giving  the  impression  of  a  bird 
with  a  very  short  neck,  or  no  neck  at 
all.  The  great  length  of  the  bill,  which  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  inches, 
also  aids  the  bird  in  securing  its  fish 
ahead  of  the  splash  of  the  body. 

Coming  to  the  surface  almost  imme- 
diately, the  bird  compresses  the  pouch 
to  force  the  water  out  at  the  sides  of  the 
bill  and  the  fish — if  one  has  been  secur- 
ed— is  promptly  swallowed. 

Bent,  in  his  Life  Histories  of  South 
American  Birds,  quotes  Russel  J.  Coles, 


as  claiming  that  the  brown  pelican  only 
strikes  its  prey  while  flying  down  the 
wind.  He  also  claimed  that  it  always 
came  to  the  surface  facing  up-wind. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  these  state- 
ments are  correct,  though  I  have  seen 
the  statement  elsewhere  that  it  always 
reverses  its  direction  while  submerged. 

The  galloping  flight  of  the  kingfisher, 
as  it  weaves  its  undulating  course  up  and 
down  our  creeks  and  rivers,  is  often 
suddenly  arrested  as  a  small  fish  shows 
in  the  water  below.  A  jerking  stop  in 
the  air,  a  momentary  hover  on  fluttering 
wings,  a  short,  sharp  dive,  and  the  bird 
goes  on  with  the  fish  held  crosswise  in 
its  beak.  Alighting  on  some  nearby  limb, 
often  the  bare  branch  of  a  long-dead 
creek-bank  cedar,  the  fish  is  beaten  on 
the  hard,  smooth  wood  until  sufficiently 
softened  for  easy  swallowing  and  diges- 
tion, and  down  it  goes  to  join  the  others 
in  the  nutrition  department  of  home 
economics. 

Individual  kingfishers  use  selected 
lookouts  which  often  function  as  favorite 
eating  places. 

These  favored  perches  always  have  a 
clear  view  of  all  the  nearby  water  in 
which  the  prey  is  likely  to  be  seen,  and 
an  examination  of  the  perch  usually 
shows  an  accumulation  of  small  fish 
scales,  as  well  as  a  discoloration  of  the 
wood  from  the  oil  and  body  juices  of 
the  many  fish  for  which  it  has  served 
as  a  beating  block. 

The  terns,  as  a  whole,  are  the  most 
attractive  of  the  fish-eaters  to  watch  while 
at  work  at  their  never-ending  job  of  fill- 
ing the  individual  tummy.  Flying  at  a 
medium  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,    averaging,    perhaps,    twenty  to 


forty  feet,  a  fish  of  useable  size  is  ob- 
served. Hovering  a  few  seconds  to  estab- 
lish the  fish's  depth  in  the  water  and  its 
general  availability,  the  bird  partly  closes 
its  wings,  and  dives  head-foremost  as 
quick  as  an  arrow-flight  out  of  sight 
below  the  surface. 

Whether  successful  or  not,  flight  is 
almost  immediately  resumed,  a  quick 
shake  of  the  body  throwing  off  the  few 
attached  drops  of  water — and  the  hunt 
for  food  again  goes  on. 

The  members  of  group  4,  the  herons, 
are  wading  birds  with  long  legs,  and 
necks,  and  they  are  admirably  equipped 
for  their  particular  method  of  fishing. 
All  have  comparatively  long  spear-like 
bills,  with  rough  edges,  and  they  secure 
their  prey  by  striking  the  fish,  frogs,  etc. 
in  shallow  water,  while  wading. 

Some  of  the  species  move  slowly  and 
deliberately  when  after  fish,  with  head 
and  neck  partly  drawn  back  ready  for  a 
comparatively  long  strike  when  an  un- 
lucky fish  comes  within  reach.  Other  spe- 
cies move  through  very  shallow  water 
with  quick  steps,  running  rapidly  to- 
wards any  school  of  minnows  that  may 
come  in  sight,  and  striking  more  fre- 
quently than  do  those  of  a  slower  move- 
ment. 

The  largest  bird  of  this  group,  the 
great  blue  heron,  may  often  be  seen 
standing  motionless  awaiting  the  fish  that 
may  swim  within  the  reach  of  its  deadly 
bill. 

I  do  not  know  the  maximum  size  of 
fish  that  a  great  blue  can  swallow  but  I 
imagine,  from  the  great  masses  of  pre- 
digested  fish  that  a  young  heron  will  re- 
gurgitate at  an  intruder  when  disturbed, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  bird's  gullet  is 
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something  of  which  it  may  well  feel 
proud.  I  was  once  honored  with  the 
acquaintance  of  five  young  American 
egrets,  a  considerably  smaller  species 
than  the  great  blue,  and  this  brood  of 
flapper  egrets  kept  one  man  busy  with 
his  cast  net  in  the  rice  field  ditches  pro- 
viding them  with  food.  And  they  were 
always  hungry,  at  that! 

Group  5  contains  but  one  species,  the 
black  skimmer,  that  catches  the  small 
fish  on  which  it  subsists  by  skimming  low 
over  the  water,  with  its  lower  mandible 
cutting  the  surface  as  it  flies.  Both  man- 
dibles are  flattened  vertically,  the  lower 
being  the  longer. 

The  gulls,  to  which  group  6  refers, 
do  not  even  dive  from  the  air;  they 
swoop  down  and  pick  up  without  alight- 
ing on  the  water,  such  small  surface- 
swimming  fish  as  may  allow  them  to 
approach  sufficiently  close.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  civilization,  however,  many 
of  them  feed  largely  on  various  kinds  of 
floating  refuse,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
never  averse  to  a  dead  fish,  a  cripple 
duck  or  almost  any  kind  of  animal  food, 
or  scraps,  thrown  overboard  from  boats. 
They  are  not  very  efficient  fishermen, 
but  they  manage  to  eke  out  a  living, 
mostly  from  the  water,  though  some  go 
inland  and  follow  the  farmer's  plow  to 
pick  up  the  worms  that  may  be  exposed 
in  turning  up  the  soil.  Some  of  the  larger 
species  are  terribly  destructive  to  the 
eggs  and  young  of  other  coast-nesting 
birds. 

In  group  7,  we  have  the  fish-hawk,  or 
osprey,  the  only  one  of  our  regular  line 
of  fish-eating  birds  that  catches  its  prey 
with  its  claws.  This  species  is  a  true 
hawk,  with  a  bill  and  claws  very  much 
on  a  par  with  those  of  its  relatives  that 
take  their  prey  from  the  woods  and 
fields.  With  this  modification,  however: 
The  underside  of  the  powerful  toes  of 
the  fish-hawk  have  a  rasp-like  surface 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  long, 
much  curved  and  very  sharp  claws,  af- 
fords an  almost  certain  grip  on  the 
smooth  and  slimy  body-surface  that  is 
characteristic  of  most  fishes. 

Flapping  unhurriedly  along,  or  sailing 
in  wide  circles,  the  osprey  suddenly  sights 
a  fish  of  suitable  size  below.  A  few  flaps 
of  the  long  wings  bring  the  bird  almost 
immediately  overhead.  The  hovering 
movement,  while  awaiting  the  fish's  ap- 
proach to  the  surface  or  to  get  its  line  of 
movement,  is  often  somewhat  protracted, 
many  times  resulting  in  the  passing  up 
of  that  particular  fish.  But  when  the 
strike  is  decided  on,  a  quick,  almost 
perpendicular  rush  through  the  air,  with 
wings  partly  folded,  and  with  the  long 
legs  and  open  claws  thrust  downward 
and  forward  in  aim  at  the  prospective 
meal,  the  bird  may  plunge  completely 
below  the  surface  in  its  master  effort. 
Quickly  coming  up  —  successfully,  or 


seeking  another  opportunity,  a  few 
strokes  of  the  wings  clears  the  surface, 
a  quick  shake  of  the  body  throws  off 
that  water  still  remaining  on  the  feathers, 
and  unfinished  business  is  in  order, 
either  a  leisurely  flight  to  a  neighboring 
eating  perch — or  to  the  nest  if  there  is 
a  family  to  be  fed — or  a  continuation  of 
watchful  waiting  and  perpetual  endeavor, 
if  the  strike  has  proved  unproductive. 

On  August  23,  1936,  when  our  boat 
was  entering  the  mouth  of  French's 
Creek,  from  New  River,  Onslow  County, 
I  saw  a  Fish  Hawk  making  either  feigned 
or  genuine  attacks  on  an  eagle,  presum- 
ably, a  bald  eagle.  The  Fish  Hawk  would 
swoop  down  on  the  eagle  from  a  much 
higher  altitude,  retrieving  its  height  after 
each  swoop,  but  whether  or  not  the  eagle 
was  actually  struck  by  the  smaller  bird 
could  not  be  determined,  as  our  view 
of  the  birds  was  partially  cut  off  by  the 
tops  of  the  trees  bordering  the  creek  after 
the  first  two  or  three  attacks.  I  should 
say  that  five  or  six  such  swooping  at- 
tacks were  made.  I  saw  no  feathers  fly 
and  the  eagle  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  annoyed  though  it  seemed  at  times 
to  make  a  side-shift  to  avoid  a  personal 
contact.  The  presumption  is  that  the  eagle 
was  carrying  off  a  fish  just  stolen  from 
the  attacking  Osprey. 

Group  8  contains  a  few  species  of 
birds  that  secure  some — or  a  greater 
part  of  their  fish-food  by  robbing  the 
actual  catchers  of  the  fish.  The  bald  eagle 
is  a  conspicuous  example  of  this,  but 
the  several  species  of  jaeger  and  the  man- 
o-war  bird  have  developed  the  practice 
to  a  fine  art. 


This  young  black  crowned  night  her- 
on will  grow  into  a  very  efficient 
fisherman.  He  is  seldom  seen  by  most 
of  us  and  can  melt  into  the  back- 
ground. The  conspicuous  osprey  (be- 
low) is  quite  obvious  in  his  black 
and  white  markings.  This  bird  was 
photographed  at  Orton  Pond  where 
hundreds  come  to  nest  each  spring. 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


Several  months  ago  Wildlife 
promised  its  readers  a  resume'  of 
legislation  enacted  by  the  1963 
Legislature  that  will  affect  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  boating.  At  press 
time  the  Legislature  was  still  in 
session.  It  will  probably  be  Sep- 
tember before  the  changes  will  be 
published,  since  considerable  time 
will  be  needed  to  sort  out  and 
summarize  pertinent  information. 

As  we  have  often  done  in  the 
past  we  will  probably  call  on  our 
good  friends  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  for  help.  Most  of  the 
legislation  will  be  of  a  local  nature 
but  many  of  these  are  statewide 
in  actual  application. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  readers 
for  an  abundance  of  correspond- 
ence this  month,  so  y'all  take 
over! 

Mystery  Nest 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  am  a  research  forester 
working  with  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  in  Dare  and  Tyrrell 
Counties.  While  establishing  one  of  our 
study  plots  we  discovered  a  nest  on  the 
ground.  I  use  the  term  nest  because  I 
don't  know  a  better  way  to  describe  it. 

The  nest  is  located  approximately  400 
feet  east  of  Highway  264  and  three  miles 
south  of  Highway  264  and  64  intersection 
in  Dare  County.  It  is  in  a  very  wet  stand 
of  pond  pine  20  years  old  with  a  heavy 
cover  of  tetterbush,  sweet  pepper  bush, 
and  gallberry.  This  nest  is  built  on  a  log 
laying  above  ground  about  one  foot,  and 
the  nest  has  a  diameter  of  2.5  x  3  feet.  I 
could  stand  in  it  easily.  I  investigated 
the  area  after  a  light  snow  hoping  to  find 
some  tracks,  but  found  none.  There  were 
freshly  broken  branches  in  and  around 
the  edge  of  the  nest. 

Could  you  identify  the  animal  or  bird 
that  would  be  associated  with  this  type 
structure?  I  am  inclined  to  think  more  in 
terms  of  an  animal  than  bird.  A  reply 
would  be  appreciated.  JOSEPH  L.  LAN- 
DINO,  MANTEO. 


DEAR  MR.  LANDINO:  From  the  de- 
scription that  you  have  given  and  the 
pictures  you  sent,  it  is  my  supposition 
that  the  nest  is  that  of  the  marsh  hawk. 
The  location  and  material  of  the  nest  does 
not  differ  much  from  the  normal  marsh 
hawk  nest  that  is  found. 

This  hawk  is  the  long-winged,  slow- 
flying  one  that  courses  over  the  ground 
in  search  of  its  primary  food,  mice,  rats, 
and  other  rodents.  In  flight  it  is  an  aerial 
gymnast  in  its  movements  and  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  watch.  The  marsh  hawk  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  our 
hawks  and  should  do  much  toward  con- 
trolling populations  of  mice  that  attack 
the  young  trees  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  primarily  interested  in.  WILLIAM 
L.  HAMNETT,  WILDLIFE  EDUCA- 
TION REPRESENTATIVE. 

Tune  in  on  Wildlife 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  tuning  in  on  wildlife,  if  you  could 
help  me.  I  am  enclosing  an  article  that  was 


in  our  Weekly  Reader  this  week.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  more  information 
about  it  please. 

"Deer,  geese,  albatross,  and  penguins 
may  soon  be  wearing  tiny  radios.  The 
radios  will  be  strapped  to  the  wings 
of  birds  or  on  the  backs  of  animals.  A 
special  tool  is  being  made  for  satellites  to 
receive  messages  from  these  small  radios 
that  weigh  less  than  an  ounce. 

"Science:  Scientists  hope  to  learn  more 
about  migration  habits  by  tracking  birds 
and  animals  by  satellite.  They  want  to 
learn  where  the  penguins  go  in  Antarc- 
tica. They  hope  to  find  out  more  about 
bird  routes. 

"With  the  satellites,  wildlife  may  be 
tracked  24  hours  a  day.  No  matter  where 
the  animals  go  or  the  birds  fly,  the  tiny 
radios  will  pin-point  their  locations.  About 
24  receiving  stations  may  cover  the  earth. 
The  great  north-south  migrations  of  many 
different  kinds  of  birds  could  be  carefully 
followed  throughout  the  year."  KATHY 
SAPPENFIELD,  HIGH  POINT. 


These  are  soil  and  water  conservation  post- 
ers entered  by  Johnston  County  sixth - 
graders.  Patricia  O'Neal  won  first,  Steve 


Creech  second,  Diane  Williams  third, 
Dorothy  Pilkington  honorable  mention. 
Contest  committee  officials  hold  entries. 
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DEAR  KATHY:  The  small  radios  about 
which  you  inquire  in  your  letter  are  a 
recent  device  about  which  we  have  very 
little  information.  We  do  know  that  they 
are  highly  specialized,  and  that  special  re- 
ceiving instruments  are  required  to  pick 
up  the  sound. 

An  ordinary  radio  would  not  be  tuned 
to  the  same  frequency,  therefore,  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  tune  in 
on  wildlife  on  which  the  small  transmit- 
ters have  been  applied. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  more  information 
were  available  to  us  on  the  subject.  Thank 
you  for  your  interest  and  for  calling  this 
to  our  attention.  Ed. 

Coons  are  Smart 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  was  born,  bred  and  reared 
on  the  west  bank  of  Sugaw  Creek.  My 
family  has  built  a  way  of  life  around 
our  camping,  fishing,  and  out-of  doors 
trips  and  travel. 

I  have  heard  tales  of  all  types  about 
'possums,  rabbits,  birds,  cooters,  snakes 
and  the  like.  Some  of  them  are  true, 
because  I  have  seen  some  for  myself. 

Here  is  a  story  that  happened  to  me 
that  helps  prove  COONS  ARE  SMART. 

I  thought  some  of  your  readers  might 
like  to  read  this.  MARSHALL  YAR- 
BOROUGH,  CHARLOTTE: 

It  was  a  beautiful  Carolina  evening, 
with  a  bright  moon  in  prospect  for  the 
night.  My  family  and  I  had  pitched  camp 
in  a  large  pine  grove,  with  moss  stream- 
ing from  the  low  hanging  branches.  A  few 
hundred  feet  away  was  the  booming  surf 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  evening  meal  was  over  and  the 
camp  had  been  secured.  Mosquito  netting 
was  rigged  in  the  windows  of  the  station 


wagon,  as  my  wife  was  to  sleep  in  it,  and 
my  son  and  I  had  spread  our  bags  in  the 
tent.  The  cardboard  box  with  our  food 
had  been  placed  on  top  of  the  car  and 
secured  with  a  tarpaulin. 

As  we  fell  asleep,  we  were  thinking 
of  good  fishing  in  prospect  for  the  next 
morning. 

In  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  a 
scratching  sound,  dull  at  first,  but  getting 
louder.  I  listened  but  could  not  tell  where 
it  was.  I  looked  out  of  the  tent,  and  with 
the  bright  moon  I  could  see  all  the  camp 
area  and  nothing  was  there.  The  scratch- 
ing continued  and  paper  began  to  crackle, 
then  a  whiff  of  an  odor  of  bananas.  I 
thought  of  the  box  of  food,  but  saw  the 
tarp  was  apparently  still  in  place.  I  said 
to  myself,  better  check  and  be  sure.  Ex- 
perience told  me  strange  things  do  hap- 
pen. 

When  I  slipped  from  the  tent,  my  wife 
sat  up  in  the  car  and  told  me  something 
was  on  top  of  the  car. 

With  caution  I  approached  the  car, 
thinking  what  procedure  to  follow.  I 
called  to  my  son  to  come  and  help.  The 
only  thing  we  could  use  for  a  weapon 
was  a  hunting  knife  each,  or  a  stick  of 
wood  for  a  club.  Then  I  spotted  my  camp 
axe  and  a  large  steel  frying  pan.  I  grabbed 
the  axe. 

With  my  son  on  one  side  of  the  car  and 
me  on  the  other,  we  untied  the  tarp  and 
flipped  it  up  and  back,  ready  for  any- 
thing. In  the  middle  of  the  box  of  food 
sat  a  large  raccoon,  which  had  clawed  her 
way  into  the  box  and  was  making  a  ban- 
quet of  our  food.  The  apples  and  bananas 
had  attracted  her.  If  I  hit  her  with  the  axe 
it  would  wound  or  kill  her,  so  I  turned 
to  the  frying  pan  and  slapped  her  across 
the  bottom  with  it.  This  sent  her  scurry- 


A  string:  of  fish  from  Fontana  Reservoir  is 
nothing  unique,  but  this  catch  was  part  of 
a  big  bunch  taken  by  some  Ohio  outdoor 


writers  last  May.  Rod  Cochran,  Editor  of 
Ohio's  Conservation  Bulletin  is  shown  with 
the  haul.  Other  good  catches  came  in  too. 


ing  up  a  tree,  where  two  young  ones 
were  quietly  perched. 

I  cleaned  up  the  damaged  food  and 
placed  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  the 
food  that  was  usable  in  the  remains  of 
the  box  and  slid  it  into  the  front  seat 
of  the  car. 

The  next  morning  all  the  food  under 
the  tree  was  gone,  and  so  were  the  coons. 

We  are  still  discussing  and  offering 
theories  on  how  that  raccoon  got  on  top 
of  the  car,  and  how  she  got  under  the 
tarpaulin  that  was  securely  fastened.  You 
figure  it  out— COONS  ARE  SMART. 

Epitaph 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  I, 
Franklin  Delano  Pearson,  am  one  of  the 
thousands  of  people  that  enjoyed  the  good 
sport  of  rock  fishing  in  the  Roanoke 
River.  It  is  tragic  seeing  hundreds  of 
rock  fish  floating  on  the  water.  It  will 
be  a  relief  to  learn  the  real  cause  of  this 
waste  of  one  of  our  best  food  fish  and 
the  unexcelled  sport  they  afforded  the 
real  fishermen  in  this  area.  If  we  plan  to 
keep  rock  fish  in  the  Roanoke  River  we 
better  get  busy  and  fast. 

Good  Question 

DEAR  SIRS:  I'm  referring  to  an  article 
in  your  July  1961  issue.  The  biologists  were 
using  rotenone  to  clear  Fires  Creek  of  its 
"trash  fish."  One  of  these  was  smallmouth 
bass.  I  would  like  to  know  why  this  game 
fish  is  being  destroyed.  When  restocked 
were  the  bass  again  introduced?  I'm  only 
fifteen,  but  already  love  the  art  of  fishing. 
Your  magazine  has  given  me  many  tech- 
nics on  fishing,  which  has  greatly  helped. 
BOB  RESTALL,  ELWIN,  PA. 
DEAR  MR.  RESTALL:  Prior  to  stream 
reclamation.  Fires  Creek  maintained 
large  numbers  of  fish  other  than  moun- 
tain trout.  The  stream  is  primarily  trout 
habitat,  and  one  of  our  aims  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  trout  stream  fishing  in 
North  Carolina.  Stream  reclamation  is 
one  of  our  tools  of  fisheries  management 
wherein  we  can  put  a  piece  of  water  to  its 
best  possible  use. 

In  trout  waters,  smallmouth  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  "weeds."  Although  they  can 
live  in  this  cold  water,  they  seldom  grow 
fast  enough  to  become  important  to  the 
angler.  Along  with  this,  they  compete  with 
trout  for  food  and  space.  It  is  our  belief 
that  we  can  improve  our  trout  waters  by 
removing  the  competitor  species  of  fish. 

After  reclamation,  Fires  Creek  was 
restocked  with  only  rainbow  trout.  Small- 
mouth were  not  restocked  and  we  hope 
that  the  barrier  dam  will  restrict  the  small- 
mouth bass  to  the  lower  section  of  the 
stream  where  habitat  conditions  are  more 
suitable  for  them. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  our  ac- 
tivities, and  if  we  can  provide  you  with 
further  information,  please  feel  free  to 
call  on  us.  A.  W.  DICKSON,  SUPER- 
VISOR, FISHERIES  RESEARCH. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Lindsay  E.  Everette 

Wildlife  Patrolman  Lindsay  E. 
Everette,  stationed  in  Bertie 
County,  is  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton, North  Carolina.  Prior  to  em- 
ployment with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  he  served  in 
the  armed  forces  during  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict. 

Mr.  Everette  completed  the  Pre- 
Service  Training  School  for  Wild- 
life Protectors  at  the  Institute  of 
Government  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
1954,  and  was  employed  as  Bertie 
County  Wildlife  Protector.  In 
April,  1962,  he  was  promoted  to 
Wildlife  Patrolman.  Since  his  in- 
itial employment,  Everette  has 
completed  seven  in-service  train- 
ing schools. 

Everette  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners,  Law  En- 
forcement Section.  He  serves  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Bertie 
County  Peace  Officers  Associa- 
tion, and  is  a  past  president.  In 
addition  to  his  law  enforcement 


activities,  Everette  serves  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  North 
Carolina  National  Guard  Unit  in 
Windsor,  Boy  Scout  Counselor, 
Member  of  VFW  Post  8887  and  a 
member  of  Bertie  County  Rescue 
Squad.  He  participates  in  public 
school  classroom  work,  lecturing 
and  showing  films  on  conserva- 
tion. He  also  works  with  FFA, 
Boy  Scouts  and  wildlife  clubs.  In 
November,  1961,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation  selected 
Mr.  Everette  as  the  outstanding 
Wildlife  Protector  of  the  Year. 
The  award  was  made  in  ceremon- 
ies at  Greensboro  by  Governor 
Terry  Sanford. 

Mr.  Everette  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Christian  Church  in 
Washington,  N.  C.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Alma  A.  Sadler  of 
Chocowinity,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Lindsay,  Jr.,  age  9,  and 
Leigh,  age  2.  They  make  their 
home  in  Windsor,  N.  C. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  APRIL 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    50,769 

Total  prosecutions   948 

Total  convictions    924 

Total  cases  not  guilty    16 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ....  7 

Total  cases  dismissed   1 

Total  fines  collected   $3,076.60 

Total  costs  collected   $7,320.10 

BOATING: 

Boats   checked    3,554 

Total  prosecutions    170 

Total  convictions    166 

Total  cases  not  guilty    1 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  3 

Total  fines  collected  $  524.55 

Total  costs  collected   $1,364  '5 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violations  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collected 
are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  or 
its  personnel. 


JUNE  30th  to  JULY  6th 


This  is  one  of  the  reminders  you'll  be  seeing 
about  National  Safe  Boating  Week.  Observe  it 
EVERY  week. 

Budding  Wildlifer 

If  young  Stuart  Wescott  of 
Manteo  keeps  on  studying  wild- 
life, he  could  very  well  serve 
someday  as  a  game  biologist.  The 
theme  he  wrote  bears  reprinting: 
DEAR  SIRS:  Many  of  our  counties, 
towns,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  named  for 
wildlife.  (Buffalo,  New  York;  Big  Horn 
Mountains;  Eagle  Valley,  Oregon).  There 
are  pictures  of  native  animals  on  bill- 
boards and  in  magazines  helping  to  sell 


products.  Many  brands  of  food  and  com- 
mercial products  have  animals.  Some 
sports  teams  are  named  for  wildlife,  such 
as  Cardinals,  Panthers,  Gophers.  Many 
stories  and  movies  have  wildlife  playing 
an  important  part  in  them. 

Wildlife  has  influenced  us  to  make 
refuges  for  them.  It  has  also  influenced 
the  development  of  America.  Wildlife 
is  beautiful  and  is  used  by  artists  for  paint- 
ings and  poems.  Isn't  it  a  great  thrill 
to  see  a  bounding  deer  in  a  meadow,  a 
wild  bear  and  her  cubs,  or  a  pelican  div- 
ing for  fish?  We  remember  such  sights  as 
long  as  we  live.  We  love  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful colors  of  a  cardinal  or  bluebird,  or 
to  hear  the  song  of  the  wood  thrush. 

About  fifty  years  ago  you  would  have 
to  look  a  long  time  to  find  any  completely 
protected  areas  for  wildlife.  Now  we  have 
refuges  over  most  of  the  United  States. 
The  refuges  have  kept  many  animals  from 
extinction,  but  some  became  extinct  be- 
fore we  could  privent  it.  The  buffalo  was 
almost  gone,  but  now  they  roam  in 
refuges  of  their  own.  In  winter  they 
are  taken  care  of  and  fed  regularly. 

You  may  pay  a  visit  to  a  refuge  to 
write  or  take  pictures.  In  some  refuges  the 
animals  are  so  tame  that  you  are  allowed 
to  feed  them.  The  animals  cannot  be 
killed,  except  when  they  kill  each  other 
for  food. 

A  good  forest  makes  fine  homes  for 
wildlife.  Warblers  and  insect-eating  birds 
live  in  the  tall  trees.  Squirrels,  chipmunks, 
and  owls  live  in  the  forest.  Grouse  drum 
on  the  fallen  logs.  Raccoons  use  logs, 
too,  as  do  opossums,  skunks,  and  wood- 
chucks.  In  big  woods,  big  game  such 
as  deer,  wildcat,  elk  and  bear  live.  Some 
animals  are  seldom  found  anywhere  else. 

All  the  volume  of  forest  is  lost  in  a  fire. 
The  timber  burned,  the  water  holding 
duff  is  lost,  and  so  many  animals  are 
killed.  No  one  benefits  when  woods  burn. 
One  of  the  most  important  rules  in  for- 
estry is  to  prevent  fires.  Every  year  the 
United  States  loses  about  forty  million 
acres  of  forest  by  fire.  A  great  number 
of  these  are  started  by  careless  campers 
who  don't  put  out  their  camp  fires,  or 
matches,  and  cigarettes.  Prevent  fires  is  a 
good  wildlife  and  forestry  rule  to  re- 
member and  tell  others.  STUART  WES- 
COTT, Age  11,  6th  Grade— MANTEO. 

Troll  Toll? 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  want  to  buy  a  toll  gate, 
coin  operated,  which  will  admit  fishermen 
with  cars,  boats,  and  trailers.  Can  you 
advise,  also,  where  I  can  get  a  coin  op- 
erated style  to  admit  individual  fisher- 
men? D.  L.  McBRYDE,  FAYETTE- 
VILLE. 

DEAR  MR.  McBRYDE:  The  Railroad 
Supply  Company,  2742  W.  36th  Place, 
Chicago  32,  Illinois,  markets  an  electrical- 
ly powered  gate  in  this  area  which  op- 
erates on  a  weight  and  number  basis. 
When  the  weight  of  a  car  is  on  the  base 
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of  the  gate  and  a  numbered  card  is  in- 
serted into  the  control  mechanism,  the 
gate  opens  and  admits  one  car. 

I  am  sure  you  can  obtain  this  type  of 
gate  with  a  coin-operated  mechanism,  as 
the  principle  is  essentially  the  same. 

This  company  would  probably  be  a 
good  bet  for  getting  a  coin-operated  turn- 
stile for  individual  fishermen,  also.  If  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me 
know.  LUTHER  PARTIK,  WILDLIFE 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

Cool  Cat? 

DEAR  SIRS:  How  does  a  catfish  keep 
warm  when  the  water's  cold? 

John  Curtis  has  a  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, based  on  something  he  observed  the 
other  day. 

One  of  John's  hobbies  is  skin  diving. 
And  we  don't  know  of  any  better  way  to 
find  out  how  fish  feed  or  live  in  general. 

Anyway,  John  Curtis  had  gone  down  to 
85  feet  or  so  and  was  looking  around 
to  see  what  he  could  see.  There  was  some 
kind  of  a  bush  growing  on  the  bottom. 
And  from  it  hung  a  brown  moss  about 
as  thick  as  carpet.  When  he  took  a  closer 
look,  John  saw  a  catfish  rolled  up  in  it. 
At  first,  he  figured  it  was  one  that  had 
died,  so  he  touched  it.  The  catfish  was 
everything  but  dead.  It  was  very  much 
alive.  So  were  two  others  in  the  same 
bush. 

Why  would  a  catfish  roll  itself  up  in 
a  carpet-like  moss  at  the  bottom  of  a 
lake?  Possibly  to  hide  from  a  larger  fish. 
John  has  another  idea.  He  was  pretty 
cold  down  there  at  85  feet  below  the  sur- 
face— and  he  figures  maybe  the  catfish 
were  cold  too. 

Anybody  have  any  ideas  on  this?  If 
so,  drop  us  a  line  to  The  Carolina  Out- 
doorsman,  WGBG,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina.  JOE  ANDERSON,  GREENS- 
BORO. 

More  on  Weasels 

DEAR  SIRS:  Reference  is  made  to  the  in- 
teresting article  "Wildlife  Comes  to  the 
City,"  in  the  May,  1963  issue  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.  Please  notify  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  your  readers  that  a  specimen 
of  Least  Weasel  (Mustek  rixosa  alleghen- 
iensis)  died  in  the  hand  of  Park  Ranger 
A.  L>  Atchison,  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
when  he  took  it  from  a  house  cat  at  his 
residence,  Balsam  Gap,  Jackson  County, 
North  Carolina,  on  July  24,  1959. 

The  little  weasel,  prepared  as  a  museum 
specimen  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Schiele,  Director 
of  the  Gaston  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Gastonia,  is  now  in  the  Sugarlands 
Visitor  Center,  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  According  to  all  the  avail- 
able information  this  was  the  second  spe- 
cimen of  this  rare  little  mammal  ever 
taken  in  North  Carolina  and  represents 
the  southernmost  limit  of  that  species. 
The  record  was  published  in  the  Journal 
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Luther  Partin 


Let's  hope  that  this  scene  isn't  repeated 
too  frequently  this  summer,  but  some- 
times you  just  can't  make  'em  bite!  The 
lady  in  the  background  hasn't  quite  given 


up,  but  is  rewarded  with  only  a  snagged 
stick.  Her  pardner  on  the  dock?  Not  even 
a  nibble  so  far  and  it  isn't  her  day.  The 
thoughts  of  the  two  anglers?  Don't  ask. 


of  Mammalogy  on  pages  519-520  in  the 
November  1960  issue. 

Thus  the  interesting  discovery  in  Ashe- 
ville  represents  the  third  record  for  North 
Carolina  and  Mr.  Edwards  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  publishing  this  information. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  as  to  what 
finally  became  of  this  animal.  ARTHUR 
STUPKA,  BIOLOGIST,  GATLIN- 
BURG,  TENNESSEE. 


The  rather  unhappy  sequel  to  the  Least 
Weasel  captured  and  described  by  Mal- 
colm Edwards  came  in  a  recent  note  from 
Malcolm  who  reports  that  the  little  fellow 
met  an  untimely  end  when  the  door  of 
its  cage  was  accidentally  closed  on  its 
head  and  the  animal  died.  It  was  doing 
well  on  a  variety  of  foods  which  in  it- 
self is  rather  unusual  for  a  wild  creature 
such  as  this.  Ed. 
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What's  In  There? 


What  is  in  there?  Clean  water?  Life? 
Recreation?  What  do  you  see  ...  or  have 
you  looked?  Perhaps  a  little  more 
curiosity  on  our  part  would  help  pro- 
tect vital  natural  resources. 
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The 


Peculiar 
Possum 

By  Chester  Davis 

Roprinted  from  Winston-Salem 
"Journal  and  Sentinel" 

The  oppossum,  as  you  undoubtedly 
have  heard  before,  is  a  regular  visitor 
of  graveyards.  The  purpose  of  those 
visits  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face.  The  animal  obviously  is  determined 
to  cause  Charles  Darwin  to  spin  in  his 
grave  like  a  high-speed  lathe. 

In  his  book,  "The  Origin  of  the  Spe- 
cies," Darwin  made  man  out  of  a  mon- 
key. Since  the  publication  of  that  book, 
with  its  thesis  that  only  the  fittest  sur- 
vive, the  possum  has  made  a  monkey  out 
of  a  man  named  Darwin. 

For,  by  all  logical  tests  the  possum 
is  the  least  fit  of  all  animals.  He  is  too 
fat,  too  broad  in  the  beam  and  too  short 
in  the  leg  to  flee  from  danger.  He  is  by 
no  means  clever  enough  to  avoid  it.  And, 
as  surely  is  the  case  with  all  possums  at 
one  time  or  another,  when  he  en- 
counters danger,  he  crinkles  his  nose  into 
a  silly  grin,  exposes  his  sharp  teeth, 
hisses  evilly  and  then  faints  dead-away. 

Yet,  the  slow,  stupid,  defenseless  pos- 
sum is  the  most  ancient  of  all  our  ani- 
mals. He  appeared  on  this  earth  some 
70  million  years  ago  in  the  late  Mesozoic 
Era  when  great  reptiles  like  the  Dinosaur 
and  the  Brontosaurus  made  life  even 
more  hazardous  than  it  is  today.  The 
possum  outlived  his  contemporaries  and, 
without  evolving  into  a  higher  form  (the 
present  day  possum  is  an  intact  survivor 
from  the  age  of  reptiles),  this  animal 
has  gone  about  his  business  while  a 
great  host  of  birds  (from  the  Great  Auk 
and  the  Dodo  to  the  Passenger  Pigeon 
and  the  Carolina  Paroquet)  and  beasts 
(the  Hairy  Mammoth,  Sabre-toothed 
Tiger  and  a  dozen  others  like  them) 
appeared  on  and  vanished  from  the 
earth. 

Wonder  of  Land  Animals 

John  Lawson,  the  18th  century  ex- 
plorer of  the  Carolinas,  was  precisely 
right  when  he  described  the  possum  as 
"the  wonder  of  all  the  land  animals." 


Photos  by  Jack  Dermid 


And  the  more  you  come  to  know  this 
creature  the  more  you  wonder. 

The  possum  is  one  of  the  order  of 
pouched  animals  known  as  marsupials. 
As  such,  he  is  the  cousin  of  the  kanga- 
roo, wallaby,  koala,  wombat,  Tasmanian 
wolf  and  the  strange  and  wonderful  ban- 
dicoot. Except  for  the  egg-laying,  duck- 
billed platypus,  the  possum  is  the  most 
primitive  of  all  mammals. 

Although  most  of  the  possum — and 
all  other  marsupials — are  found  in  South 
America  and  Australia,  the  animal  was 
named  by  Captain  John  Smith  of  James- 
town. (According  to  one  captivating 
story  the  Indians  of  Virginia  called  this 
curious  beast  "possum"  but,  before 
speaking  of  the  creature,  they  (under- 
standably) grunted.  Captain  Smith,  a 
believer  in  phonetics,  came  up  with  the 
name  "oppossum"  and  the  tag  has  stuck.) 
The  stout  captain  also  gave  us  a  remark- 
ably short  and  accurate  description  of 
the  animal.  "The  oppossum,"  he  wrote, 
"hath  the  head  like  a  swine,  the  taile 
like  a  rat  and  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  cat. 
Under  the  belly  she  hath  a  bagge  where- 
in she  lodgeth,  carrieth  and  sucketh  her 
younge." 

Since  the  possum  is  almost  as  noc- 
turnal as  a  bat,  its  eyes  are  almost  all 
pupil  (you  see  the  rim  of  its  iris  only 
in  bright  light)  and  as  black  as  obsidian. 
Judging  by  his  response  to  what  he  sees, 
the  possum  is  not  sharp  sighted.  Wave  a 
hand  before  his  face  and,  like  as  not, 
he  will  follow  the  motion  with  comic 
stupidity.  But  if,  in  moving  your  hand, 
you  should  brush  against  his  whiskers 
(highly  developed  as  is  the  case  with 


all  night  prowlers)  he  is  almost  certain 
to  fang  you.  The  possum  is  well  equip- 
ped for  biting.  He  has  50  teeth,  most  of 
them  pointed  and  sharp,  and,  in  this 
respect,  at  least,  ranks  number  one 
among  all  of  our  animals. 

Sense  of  Hearing  Acute 

His  sense  of  hearing,  housed  beneath 
two  batlike  and  hairless  ears  of  noble 
proporations,  is  acute.  He  has  a  good 
sense  of  smell  and,  despite  the  claim  of 
some  posomologists,  his  own  smell  is 
not  too  bad. 

His  tail,  rat-like  even  though  he  is 
not  a  rodent,  is,  as  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  observed,  a  "behind  hand."  He  can 
hang  by  it  for  short  periods  and,  more 
important,  it  serves  him  nicely  as  a 
balancer  when  he  climbs — which  he  does 
very  well.  Contrary  to  the  common  be- 
lief, the  female  possum  never  carries  her 
young  suspended  by  their  tails  from  her 
arched  tail. 

The  possum's  front  feet  are  armed 
with  five  sharp  climbing  claws,  which  are 
much  like  those  of  squirrels.  Each  of  his 
back  feet  possesses  four  clawed  toes 
and  a  clawless  thumb  which,  like  the 
thumbs  of  men  and  the  great  apes,  is  ap- 
posable  and  can  be  used  to  grip  like  a 
fist.  (It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what 
might  have  occurred  to  man  if  capricious 
nature  had  placed  his  thumbs  on  his  back 
feet.  The  chances  are  that  he  never 
would  have  come  down  out  of  the  trees.) 

Along  with  his  misplaced  thumbs,  the 
possum  is  handicapped  by  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  smallest  and  least  devel- 
oped brain  in  the  kingdom  of  mam- 
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These  baby  oppossums  are  developing 
rapidly  but  at  six  weeks  of  age  are  still 
living  helplessly  in  the  mother's  pouch. 


mals.  According  to  a  biologist  with  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  the  brain  pan  of 
an  adult  possum  will  hold  only  21  beans 
as  against  35  to  50  for  a  skunk,  150  for 
a  coon  and  198  for  a  red  fox. 

Because  of  his  low  bean-count,  the 
possum  is  the  most  easily  captured  of  all 
animals.  A  farm  boy  with  a  string  of  rab- 
bit gums  will  often  trap  the  same  pos- 
sum in  the  same  gum  tree  night  after 
night.  Trapping  a  possum  is  no  trick 
at  all.  It's  keeping  them  out  of  traps  that 
separates  the  men  from  the  boys. 

Experience  Little  Help 

The  possum  simply  will  not  learn  from 
experience.  Dogs,  for  example,  learn  to 
lift  a  leg  to  avoid  an  electric  shock.  The 
possum  cannot  master  this  trick.  But, 
after  being  whanged  with  a  jolt  or  two 
of  electricity,  Br'er  Possum  is  sufficiently 
canny  to  run  right  out  of  the  box  while 
the  dog  stands  his  ground,  and  lifts 
his  leg.  In  short,  the  possum  is  smart 
enough  to  stay  alive  even  if  he  does  go 
about  that  business  in  a  singularly  stupid 
fashion. 

This  lack  of  brain  power  makes  the 
possum  a  most  unattractive  pet.  He  is 
sullen,  sleepy,  sluggish  and  perfectly 
willing  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him. 

The  truth  is  that  no  one — neither  man 
nor  beast — is  particularly  fond  of  the 
possum.  There  is  even  reason  to  suspect 
that  possums  don't  think  very  much  of 
one  another.  Except  at  mating  time  these 
animals  stay  apart  and  alone.  And  even 
at  breeding  time,  the  male  in  search  of 
companionship  goes  about  grinding  his 
teeth  as  if  he  were  disgusted  with  his 
weakness  for  sociability. 

In  the  forest,  fox,  bobcat,  mink,  and 
other  weasels  and  the  birds  of  prey — 
the  eagles,  larger  hawks,  and  the  horned 
owl — hunt  the  possum.  Men  hunt  the 
possum  for  sport,  fur  and  food.  In  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  the  possum  is  one 
of  the  few  animals  listed  both  as  game 
and  as  a  furbearer. 

While  an  individual  possum  pelt  has 
little  value,  so  many  of  these  animals 
are  trapped  each  year  (estimates  run 
well  above  one  million  a  season)  they 
regularly  rate  among  the  top  ten  fur 
bearers  of  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  dollar  value  of  the  total  catch. 

Untold  thousands  of  other  possums 
perish  on  our  streets  and  highways  each 
year,  victims  of  the  automobile.  And 
those  that  survive  this  blood-letting  are 
harried  about  in  the  woods  at  night  by 
men  and  dogs. 

Possum  hunting  is  the  most  primitive 
form  of  the  chase.  All  it  requires  is  a 
dog  (almost  any  dog  will  do  so  long  as 
he  can  follow  a  track  and  bark  when 
he  trees  his  prey)  and  some  men  willing 


to  flounder  around  in  the  woods  at  night. 
The  race,  unlike  that  provided  by  the  fox 
or  coon,  is  short.  The  fat  possum  either 
ducks  into  his  den  (if  it  is  handy)  or 
climbs  a  tree  where  he  waits  for  his 
howling  pursuers. 

His  Survival  Is  Amazing 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  wonder 
that  this  animal  survives  in  any  numbers. 
As  the  French  explorer,  Le  Page  Du 
Pratz,  observed  in  1718,  "I  have  always 
been  surprised  at  the  great  numbers  of 
this  small  animal  everyhere,  when  every- 
thing seems  to  conspire  to  their  destruc- 
tion." John  Lawson,  who  was  puzzled  by 
the  same  thing,  observed,  "If  a  cat  has 
nine  lives,  this  creature  has  19." 

The  possum  has  a  real  need  for  those 
extra  lives  because,  besides  being  slow 
both  in  body  and  mind,  this  little  ani- 
mal is  handicapped  by  a  defense  mech- 
anism which  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  on  a 
dozen  or  so  possum  hunts.  On  most  of 
those  hunts  we  caught  possums,  some- 
times as  many  as  seven  in  a  single  eve- 
ning. Each  time  the  procedure  fell  into 
the  same  pattern. 

We  sat  quietly  and  listened  while  the 
dogs  cast  about  in  the  woods  for  a  hot 
trail.  We  heard  them  pick  up  that  trail 
and,  shortly,  heard  the  yelps  that  told 
of  a  treed  possum.  We  floundered 
through  brush  and  briars,  up  hills  and 
down  creek  banks,  to  the  dogs. 

Once  there  we  flashed  our  lights  and 
located  our  possum.  Sometimes  he  was 
high  in  a  tree,  other  times  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  sapling  just  beyond  tooth 
reach  of  the  leaping,  baying  dogs. 

Each  time  the  possum  resisted  being 


dislodged.  But,  once  he  was  knocked 
or  shaken  free  and  fell  to  the  ground 
among  the  dogs  the  fight  went  out  of 
him.  Invariably  he  fell  on  his  back  or 
side,  his  eyes  closed  and  his  tongue 
rolled  out  of  his  open  and  well-toothed 
mouth.  He  ceased — or,  at  least,  seemed 
to  cease — breathing.  In  short,  he  "played 
possum." 

There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  faking 
about  this  act,  You  can  light  a  match 
to  his  tail  and  he  does  not  stir.  He  can 
be  beaten  by  sticks  or  harrassed  by 
dogs — sometimes  to  the  point  where 
death  is  an  immediate  probability — -and 
he  does  not  bat  an  eyelid. 

Psychiatrists  have  looked  into  this 
"sullening"  of  the  possum  and  con- 
cluded that  the  animal  is  beset  by  traits 
such  as  "severe  anxiety,  neurosis,  de- 
pression, lack  of  initiative  and  recession 
into  himself." 

That  doesn't  make  much  sense.  But, 
neither  does  the  sullening  act  itself.  In  a 
time  when  man  is  the  possum's  greatest 
enemy,  this  apparent  feigning  of  death 
is  meaningless.  Men,  thankful  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  danger  of  being  bitten, 
simply  pick  up  the  swooning  possum  by 
the  tail  and  pop  him  into  a  bag. 

The  Chemical  of  Fear? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  ter- 
ror caused  by  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death  causes  chemicals  to  be  released  in 
the  possum's  body  and  those  chemicals 
render  him  unconscious.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  best  answer  the  biologists  have 
found  as  yet. 

But  you  wonder.  You  wonder  because 
the  possum,  if  unmolested  for  a  bit,  will 
recover  his  senses  and  scuttle  for  safety 
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while  your  back  is  turned.  And,  although 
I  have  never  seen  this  tried,  possum 
hunters  say  that  the  animal  will  come 
out  of  his  swoon  immediately  if  he  is 
thrown  in  water. 

Whatever  is  the  cause — defense  mech- 
anism, instinctive  reaction,  or  bodily 
chemicals  triggered  by  fear — the  fact 
remains  that  this  sullening  by  the  pos- 
sum only  serves  to  make  him  the  most 
easily  captured  of  all  animals. 

How,  then,  has  the  stupid,  slow  and 
defenseless  possum  survived  to  become 
the  most  ancient  of  all  American  ani- 
mals? How,  in  the  face  of  remorseless 
pressure  from  his  great  enemy,  man, 
has  the  possum  managed  to  extend  his 
range  from  the  states  of  the  South  and 
the  Southwest  to  the  point  where  he 
now  is  found  (or  has  been  found)  in  all 
the  states  and  has  become  a  downright 
nuisance  in  some  areas  (Southern  Cali- 
fornia, for  example)  located  far  outside 
his  ancestral  stamping  grounds? 

There  are  a  number  of  answers  to 
those  questions  and  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  fact  the  possum  is  fer- 
tile and  fecund  in  a  manner  which  even 
the  rabbit  or  the  guinea  pig  properly 
can  envy. 

Prolific  Reproduction 

In  North  Carolina  a  female  possum 
will  have  two,  sometimes  even  three, 
litters  in  a  year.  Litters  average  six  or 
seven  but  may  run  up  to  18  or  so.  (The 
female  has  nipples  in  her  pouch  for 
only  13  and  that  is  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  young  that  possibly  can  survive.) 

The  possum  young  are  born  after  a 
gestation  period  that  averages  only  12.5 
days.  This  is  the  shortest  gestation  pe- 
riod of  any  animal  and,  as  a  result,  the 
young  are  no  more  than  animated  em- 
bryos. They  look  like  pink  grubs  more 
than  they  do  newborn  animals.  You  can 
put  20  or  so  new-born  possum — each 
about  the  size  of  a  honeybee — in  a 
pocket  match  box  with  room  to  spare. 

For  years  biologists  have  puzzled  as 
to  how  these  tiny  creatures  get  into  their 
mother's  pouch  immediately  following 
birth.  Until  rather  recently  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  were  placed  in  the  pouch 
by  the  mother.  It  now  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  they  make  the  trip — about 
three  inches — on  their  own. 

The  tiny  young  are  born  with  sharp 
climbing  claws  on  their  front  legs.  This 
is  their  only  means  of  locomotion.  The 
hind  legs  are  not  fully  formed  and  only 
drag  along  behind.  The  young  are  born 
in  such  a  manner  that  to  move  forward 
—the  only  direction  in  which  they  can 
move — they  must  move  upward.  This 
they  do  in  a  purely  reflex  action  and 
their  climbing  takes  them  over  the  three 
inches  to  the  mouth  of  mother's  pouch. 

Once  in  the  pouch  they  fasten  to  a 
nipple  and  there  they  remain  until  they 
finish  out  the  development  which,  in 
other  animals,   is  completed   prior  to 


birth.  This  pouch  remains  home  base 
for  them  even  though,  after  70  days 
or  so,  they  regularly  emerge  to  ride 
about  clinging  to  their  mother's  fur. 

This  curious  birth  process  provides 
scientists  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
study  embryo  development.  For  the  new- 
born possums  are  abortions  that  survive. 
This  survival,  since  it  occurs  in  an  ex- 
ternal pouch,  can  be  readily  observed. 

Lifetime  of  Two  Years 

Once  they  are  weaned  and  too  large 
to  return  to  the  pouch  the  young  con- 
tinue to  hitchhike  on  mother's  back — 
all  the  time  mother  is  getting  bow-legged 
from  toting  the  load  hither  and  yon — 
until  she  scrapes  them  off  her  back, 
(literally)  and  packs  them  off  on  their 
own. 

That  done  she  is  ready  to  raise  another 
family. 

Possums  don't  live  long — about  two 
years  in  the  wild  is  par  for  the  course — 
but  while  they  live  they  stay  busy  fill- 
ing the  woods  with  other  possums. 

A  second  reason  for  the  possum's 
survival  rises  from  the  fact  this  animal, 
despite  his  other  handicaps,  is  as  adapt- 
able as  an  unwelcome  weekend  guest. 
He'll  eat  anything — pokeberries  and  per- 
simmons are  favorites  but  insects,  small 
animals,  ground  nesting  birds  (and  their 
eggs),  reptiles,  garbage  and  carrion  all 
have  a  place  in  his  diet.  When  it  comes 
to  food — any  food — the  possum's  atti- 
tude is  "I  don't  mind  if  I  do!"  and 
"What  about  seconds?" 

More  than  most  animals,  the  possum 
adapts  himself  to  wide  variations  in  cli- 
mate. He  has  made  himself  more  than 
at  home  in  the  smog  and  heat  of  Los 
Angeles  and  he  also— and  in  growing 
numbers — is  suffering  frostbitten  ears 
and  tails  in  the  snow  drifts  of  New  Eng- 
land and  southern  Canada.  A  shrinking 
natural  habitat  spells  doom  for  most 
animals.  For  the  possum  it  merely  opens 
new  opportunities.  He  can  dine  off  a 
garbage  can  just  as  effectively  as  off  a 
persimmon  tree  and  a  den  under  a  house 
seems  to  suit  him  as  well  as  a  cavity  in  a 
tree. 

And  the  fecund  and  adaptable  possum, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  has  benefitted  greatly 


from  the  booming  economy. 

His  fur,  which  is  far  less  durable  than 
most  prized  pelts,  no  longer  is  in  great 
demand.  After  all,  why  buy  possum 
clipped,  dyed  and  sold  for  nutria  when 
you  can  afford  the  real  thing? 

Hunting  Is  on  Decline 

Moreover,  the  sociable  sport  of  pos- 
sum hunting  is  no  longer  as  popular 
as  it  once  was.  The  serious  night  hunters 
prefer  to  loose  their  hounds  on  the  sport- 
ier coon  and  fox  now  that  times  are  bet- 
ter and  the  demand  for  "poor  man's 
turkey"  has  declined. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  baked  or 
roasted  possum  served  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes was  as  traditional  a  southern  dish 
as  corn  bread  and  red-eye  gravy.  But, 
like  chit-lins,  the  rich  possum  (the  flesh 
is  very  nearly  as  fat  as  a  bucket  of  lard) 
basted  in  barbecue  sauce  (vinegar,  black 
pepper  and  lots  of  red  pepper)  is  be- 
coming too  much  of  a  challenge  for  a 
generation  which  is  stronger  in  the  imag- 
ination than  it  is  in  the  stomach. 

The  possum's  reputation  as  an  eater 
of  carrion,  his  scaly,  rat-like  tail  and 
his  undeserved  role  as  a  resident  of 
graveyards  tend  to  restrict  his  de- 
mands as  tablefare.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  say  whether  or  not  you,  as 
an  individual,  would  like  roast  possum. 
But,  in  applying  the  old  Tar  Heel  test,  if 
you  can  drink  corn  likker  from  an  open 
mouth  fruit  jar  you  probably  can  eat 
possum  with  impunity  and,  possibly, 
with  pleasure. 

Now,  Br'er  Possum  would  just  as  soon 
you  didn't.  He's  mighty  well  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  Even  with  Uncle 
Remus  gone  he's  still  getting  a  good 
press,  what  with  Walt  Kelly's  "Pogo" 
and  things  like  that.  He's  taken  to  city 
living  almost  as  readily  as  the  English 
sparrow.  The  diminishing  interest  in  his 
flesh  and  fur  is  the  best  news  he's  had 
since  the  last  sabre-toothed  tiger  died. 

All  told,  it's  a  pretty  good  place,  this 
world  which  the  possum  expects  to  in- 
herit. Contemplating  man  and  his  fran- 
tic ways,  the  philosophic  possum  thinks, 
"And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away."  And 
don't  you  bet  that  it  won't  either.  That's 
the  bet  the  dinosaur  lost. 
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MeRCHANTS  Mill  Pond,  located  near  Gatesville  in  Gates 
County,  rates  high  on  the  "choice  fishing  spot"  list  of  many 
Tarheel  anglers. 

The  pond  produces  some  excellent  catches  of  largemouth 
bass,  bluegills,  and  other  game  fish.  Along  with  this,  it  is 
one  area  where  the  angler  can  fish  without  the  disturbance 
of  water  skiers  or  high  speed  boats. 

To  call  Merchants  Pond  a  "pond"  is  somewhat  of  an 
understatement.  Its  size  alone  would  put  it  in  the  lake  cate- 
gory. At  first  sight,  the  pond  looks  more  like  a  flooded 
swamp — but  don't  let  this  fool  you;  it  encompasses  some  900 
acres.  The  entire  pond  is  filled  with  growing  cypress  and 
other  trees.  These  are  so  abundant  that  boats  must  choose 
their  way  carefully  around  them.  It  certainly  is  not  the  place 
for  big  boats  or  motors.  The  abundance  of  trees,  stumps  and 
snags  provides  innumerable  "hideouts"  for  the  wary  bass  and 
other  predator  species. 

The  pond  is  a  natural  formation  which  has  its  water  level 
raised  by  a  small  dam  and  now  water  depths  average  only 
four  to  six  feet.  The  pond  is  almost  surrounded  by  thick 
swamp  and  woods  and  in  many  places  it's  hard  to  tell  where 
water  stops  and  land  begins. 

Access 

Merchants  Mill  Pond  is  just  2Vi  miles  east  of  Gatesville 
and  one  mile  south  of  N.  C.  Route  158.  Access  to  the  pond 
is  from  the  road  crossing  the  dam.  It  is  not  the  type  of  water 
suitable  for  bigger  boats  so  improved  launching  facilities 
are  not  needed.  Small  boats  can  easily  be  launched  near  the 
spillway.  Bank  fishing  is  limited  to  only  a  small  area  near 
the  dam.  Best  fishing  can  be  done  from  small  pond  skiffs  or 
similar  craft. 


SlPate  111  Dickson 

Lodging  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  at  a  premium.  How- 
ever, rooms  are  available  in  Hertford,  Edenton,  or  Ahoskie 
and  eating  facilities  can  be  found  in  either  Gatesville  or 
Sunbury. 

License  Requirements 
Merchants  Mill  Pond  falls  into  the  public  water  category 
so  that  the  regular  North  Carolina  fishing  license  require- 
ments apply.  An  inquiry  in  the  vicinity  will  direct  you  to 
license  dealers. 

Fish  Populations 

A  fishing  trip  to  Merchants  Mill  Pond  may  yield  a  good 
many  different  kinds  of  fish,  so  be  prepared  to  tangle  with 
anything  from  a  tackle  busting  pickerel,  to  a  prize  largemouth 
or  a  kingsize  bluegill.  As  in  many  waters  of  the  coastal 
plain,  fishing  for  bass  is  usually  at  its  best  in  the  early 
spring  and  fall  but  summer  fishing  should  not  be  ignored. 
Abundant  shade  keeps  the  water  cool  and  the  fish  stay  in  a 
biting  mood  longer  than  usual.  Any  standard  fresh  water 
tackle  can  be  used  but  heavier  than  normal  lines  are  recom- 
mended. The  maze  of  trees  and  stumps  means  a  good  many 
"hangs"  and  the  heavier  line  may  mean  the  recovery  of 
snagged  baits,  or  better  yet,  insure  snubbing  the  big  one  who 
has  run  for  his  favorite  lair. 

Panfish  such  as  bluegill,  flier  and  warmouth  are  abundant 
so  the  fly  rodder  or  cane  pole  fishermen  should  find  plenty 
of  excitement. 

Aquatic  vegetation  at  times  becomes  a  problem  in  the 
pond.  To  combat  this,  one  of  the  management  practices  ap- 
plied to  the  pond  is  a  winter  drawdown.  This  exposes  the 
weeds  so  that  freezing  and  drying  may  help  to  keep  the  weed 
pests  in  check.  This  drawdown  also  helps  to  keep  the  forage 
fish  population  reduced  by  concentrating  them  where  the 
predators  can  get  them. 

For  some  "off-the-beaten-path"  angling,  try  Merchants 
Mill  Pond. 


What's  on  the  other  end  of  the  angler's  line?  No  telling  in 
Merchants  Mill  Pond.  It  could  be  a  nice  bass,  sleek  pick- 
erel, fat  bluegill  or  even  a  gar.  Be  prepared  for  surprises. 
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LA  Fishery  Biologist? 


One  of  the  purposes  of  this  article  is  to  acquaint  the 
sportsman  with  our  profession — fishery  biology.  It  is  only 
through  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  work,  our  prob- 
lems, and  our  methods  that  we  can  receive  the  coopera- 
tion of  you,  the  sportsman.  And  your  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial to  our  objective — the  production  of  more  sport  for  more 
people. 

When  a  man  is  sick,  he  should  visit  his  doctor;  if  he  has 
legal  problems,  he  calls  his  lawyer.  Why  then,  do  many 
sportsmen  rely  upon  the  advice  of  friends,  neighbors,  fisher- 
men, or  their  own  judgment  when  faced  with  a  technical 
fisheries  problem? 

The  situation  we  face  is  understandable.  Until  recently, 
fishermen  had  to  solve,  or  attempt  to  solve,  their  own  prob- 
lems. Doctors  and  lawyers  have  been  in  business  for  many 
generations;  the  fishery  biologist,  however,  is  a  relative  new- 
comer to  the  ranks  of  professional  men.  He  is  still  "proving 
his  worth,"  and  we  might  add,  with  considerable  progress. 
The  biologist  is  confronted  with  many  problems  that,  as 
yet,  have  not  been  solved.  You  may  have  noticed  that  even 
with  several  years  of  higher  education  and  experience  to 
draw  from,  he  may  be  the  first  one  to  say  "I  don't  know." 
This  is  an  honest  answer  that  reflects  the  adolescence  of  his 
profession  and  the  vast  amount  of  ecological  data  yet  to  be 
obtained. 

Step  by  Step  Study 

Ecology  is  the  study  of  living  organisms  in  relation  to 
their  environment.  Fishery  biology  is  for  the  most  part  ap- 
plied ecology.  In  order  to  properly  manage  an  ecological 
community  such  as  a  fish  pond,  trout  stream,  or  reservoir,  we 
must  have  an  understanding  of  all  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  factors  that  affect  the  population  in  question, 
and  the  effect  of  these  factors.  Next  we  must  determine  which 
factors  are  present  and  to  what  extent.  With  all  these  data 
collected  and  tabulated,  which  often  takes  years,  we  are 
ready  to  apply  management  practices  which  will  change  the 
"limiting"  factor  or  combination  of  them,  thereby  allowing 
the  population  to  react  in  the  desired  direction. 

Plenty  to  Look  At 

There  are  many  factors  which  concern  the  biologist.  Some 
of  the  more  important  and  better  known  are:  oxygen  content, 
carbon  dioxide  content,  temperature,  alkalinity,  mineral  con- 
tent, and  transparency  of  the  water  in  question.  Some  fac- 
tors have  both  upper  and  lower  tolerance  limits  within 
which  a  certain  species  may  exist. 

Temperature  is  such  a  factor.  Within  each  range  there 
is  usually  an  optimum  condition.  You  can  imagine  the  com- 
plexities existing  when  you  realize  that  each  species  of  fish 
has  a  different  range  and  different  optimum  conditions  for 
each  factor.  Consider  these  complexities,  the  numbers  of 
factors  present,  the  number  of  species,  and  all  the  possible 
interrelations  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  complications 
that  can  arise  if  something  goes  wrong. 

Let's  take  an  example  and  consider  some  of  the  factors 
that  affect  the  sportsman's  catch.  We  have  two  species  of 
crappie,  the  black  and  the  white;  but  in  the  interest  of 


simplicity,  we  shall  combine  the  two  and  merely  consider 
"crappies."  These  little  scrappers  can  be  caught  almost  any- 
where in  the  country.  They  range  in  size  from  bait-stealers  to 
— believe  it  or  not — 4  pounds  or  more.  Crappies  are  nest 
builders.  They  construct  shallow  depressions  in  sand  or  gravel 
and  deposit  the  eggs  on  the  bottom.  Thus,  availability  of  suit- 
able nest  building  sites  is  a  factor  to  be  considered.  You 
may  find  crappie  nesting  anywhere  from  a  few  inches  to 
12  feet  or  more  below  the  surface.  From  2  to  8  feet,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  preferred.  Water  that  is  too  deep,  too  shal- 
low, or  fluctuating  water  levels  during  spawning  can  affect 
crappie  production. 

Too  Many? 

While  on  the  subject  of  spawning,  let's  consider  the  re- 
productive capacity  of  the  crappie.  This  little  critter  can  put 
the  proverbial  rabbit  to  shame.  Many  industrious  investiga- 
tors have  counted  the  numbers  of  eggs  in  the  ovaries  of 
crappie.  These  counts  range  from  as  few  as  2  or  3  thousand 


Time-consuming:  laboratory  work  (above)  is  part  of  the  fishery 
biologist's  job.  Here,  Ed  McCoy  collects  experimental  data. 
Below,  Biologist  Jack  Bayless  (right-center)  and  crew  sort  a 
sample  of  fish  taken  from  a  river  survey.  Helpers  are  college 
students  gaining  valuable  training  under  biologist's  guidance. 
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in  small  fish  to  as  many  as  158,000  in  one  large  female.  The 
figures  given  here  are  extremes.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  average  for  crappie  in  North  Carolina  would  probably 
fall  between  5  and  8  thousand  eggs  per  spawning  female. 

Several  known,  and  certainly  some  unknown,  factors  are 
influential  in  regulating  fish  reproduction.  Water  tempera- 
ture, aeration,  siltation,  and  population  density  are  a  few. 
Proper  temperatures  are  essential  for  spawning  and  for 
hatching  the  eggs.  The  eggs  must  be  aerated  or  they  will 
die.  Too  much  silt  will  cause  the  parents  to  abandon  the 
nest  and  the  eggs  will  suffocate  or  will  be  eaten.  An  over- 
population of  crappie  will  produce  conditions  under  which 
the  prospective  parents  have  to  compete  seriously  for  food, 
spawning  sites,  or  just  plain  swimming  room.  These  condi- 
tions also  affect  the  numbers  of  young  produced.  The  pres- 
ence of  other  species  which  might  harass  the  parents,  eat  the 
eggs,  or  both  will  affect  spawning  success. 

In  spite  of  all  the  limiting  factors  with  which  the  crap- 
pie has  to  cope,  it  is  capable  of  producing  its  kind  with 
plenty  to  spare.  In  fact,  the  crappie  is  known  as  an  "over- 
population species."  This  means  that,  in  a  favorable  habitat, 
reproduction  occurs  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  fish  be- 
come too  abundant  for  the  amount  of  available  food.  The 
result  is  an  excessive  number  of  small  fish  that  get  enough 
food  to  live  but  not  enough  to  grow  to  a  respectable  catch- 
ing size. 

In  explaining  overpopulation,  the  biologist  often  uses  the 
parable  of  cows  in  a  pasture.  A  given  pasture  will  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  grass.  The  farmer  would  not  think 
of  stocking  the  pasture  with  more  cows  than  the  grass  would 
support  or  he  would  have  some  very  skinny,  unproductive 
cows.  A  body  of  water  is  essentially  an  aquatic  pasture.  It 
has  a  certain  amount  of  food  available  according  to  its  fer- 
tility, and  will  produce  a  certain  "poundage"  of  fish.  The 
fish  may  be  numerous  and  small  or  less  numerous  and  large. 
Sportsmen,  of  course,  prefer  the  latter.  Overpopulation  is 
undesirable  also  because  it  creates  a  serious  problem  of  com- 
petition for  food  and  space  for  other  game  species. 

Issue  in  Doubt 

Crappie  populations  in  many  instances  tend  to  exhibit 
cyclic  characteristics.  In  other  words,  fishing  will  get  pro- 
gressively better  for  several  years,  then  the  catch  will  fall 
off  considerably.  These  fluctuations  often  cause  great  anxiety 
among  fishermen  who  think  that  good  fishing  may  be  gone. 
Cycles  occur  in  many  wildlife  species  other  than  fish. 
Some  of  the  causative  factors  have  been  recognized,  but 
many  others  are  due  to  a  complex  system  of  interrelated 
factors  that  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  (How  is  that  for  a 
"we  don't  know  why"  answer?) 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  the  presence  of  other  spe- 
cies has  definite  effects  upon  a  population.  This  situation 
is  called  "interspecific  relationship"  by  the  ecologist.  A  very 
good  example  of  these  relationships  is  presented  by  Mr. 
Lee  S.  Roach  in  his  work  on  Meander  Lake  in  Ohio.  The 
lake  was  stocked  in  1932,  1934,  and  1935  with  largemouth 
bass,  bluegill,  bullhead,  shad,  and  crappie.  In  1940,  white 
bass  were  stocked.  No  fishing  was  allowed  and  the  only 
fish  removed  were  those  taken  for  the  study.  Crappie  quickly 
dominated  the  catch.  From  1935,  when  sampling  began,  until 
1942,  crappie  made  up  65  percent  of  all  fish  collected.  The 
crappie  reached  their  peak  in  the  latter  year. 

Subsequent  samples  showed  that  the  crappie  population 
was  declining.  Their  decrease  was  correlated  with  an  increase 
in  sucker,  yellow  perch,  and  white  bass  populations.  Samples 
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taken  in  1948  showed  that  white  bass  had  replaced  crappie 
as  the  dominant  species.  Buildup  of  the  white  bass  population 
probably  influenced  changes  in  the  other  species  populations. 
In  any  event,  changes  were  apparent  which  influenced  the 
overall  fish  population  in  the  lake. 

Constant  Changes 

Changes  of  the  above  type  may  be  occurring  in  some 
North  Carolina  waters.  Fontana  Reservoir,  for  example, 
has  been  stocked  with  white  bass  and  at  present  crappie 
fishing  is  reported  on  the  downgrade.  We  will  just  have  to 
wait  and  find  out. 

White  bass  and  striped  bass  have  been  stocked  in  High 
Rock  Reservoir  by  the  Wildlife  Commission.  These  stockings 
are  experimental  in  that  High  Rock  is  overpopulated  and 
the  Commission  intends  to  determine  whether  the  stocked 
species  will  reduce  the  crappie  and  sunfish  numbers  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  surviving  fish  to  grow  to  a  catchable 
size.  Of  course  the  introduced  species  are  also  expected  to 
furnish  additional  fishing. 

Another  point  that  might  be  mentioned  is  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  overfish  a  crappie  population,  especially 
in  reservoirs.  Their  reproductive  capacity  is  just  too  high 
to  be  overcome  by  hook  and  line.  Therefore,  from  a  strictly 
biological  point  of  view,  in  favorable  habitat,  size  and  creel 
limits  on  species  of  this  type  are  unnecessary. 

The  circumstances  presented  above  are  general  and  they 
may  be  applied  generally.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
no  two  ponds,  streams,  or  reservoirs  are  exactly  alike.  Each 
has  its  particular  characteristics  which  will  distinguish  it 
from  all  others.  Fortunately,  many  fisheries  problems  fall  in 
the  "general"  category.  Those  that  do  not,  require  more 
specific  investigation. 

The  possibility  of  fishery  biology  becoming  "cut  and 
dried"  or  of  having  "recipe  management"  is  practically  non- 
existent. As  problems  are  solved,  more  become  apparent.  In- 
creasing fishing  pressure,  modern  tackle,  and  improved  fish- 
ing methods,  demand  more  and  better  fishing.  We  will  get 
the  fishing.  It  will  take  time,  persistence  and  money,  but  we 
will  get  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  not  bad  right  now! 


What  does  it  take  to  produce  catches  like  this?  The  fishery  biol- 
ogist will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  he  needs  Nature  on  his 
side.  But  investigation,  experimentation  and  application  of 
findings  go  a  long  way  in  bringing  us  even  better  fishing. 


OBC  BOAT  HORSEPOWER  CURVE 


I  HE  question  of  "how  much  horsepower"  in  outboards 
has  been  discussed  here  and  elsewhere,  but  the  query  of  just 
what  is  a  "safe"  horsepower  capacity  for  small  craft  continues 
to  come  in.  Several  experienced  skippers  have  worked  out 
their  own  formulae  and  apparently  have  made  them  work 
successfully.  And  since  there  is  a  very  definite  element  of 
safety  involved  in  correctly  powering  the  small  boat,  the 
subject  bears  a  little  more  airing. 

First  of  all,  when  you  accept  a  ceitain  carefully  deter- 
mined horsepower  for  your  boat,  it  is  pure  folly  to  assume 
that  since  you  are  following  "prescribed"  ratings  that  noth- 
ing can  go  wrong  and  that  this  automatically  immunizes  you 
from  boating  mishaps.  It  is  very  likely  true  that  a  correctly 
powered  boat  is  less  apt  to  experience  accidents  such  as 
stern  swamping,  high-speed  capsizing,  etc.,  than  are  those 
"over  powered"  vessels.  But  to  rely  implicitly  on  horse- 
power ratings  and  nothing  else  is  surely  the  mark  of  a  green- 
horn. 

Considerable  study  and  experimentation  has  gone  on  in  an 
effort  to  come  up  with  some  helpful  and  practical  aids  for 
for  the  smallcraft  man  who  is  interested  in  safe,  efficient  out- 
board operation.  For  years  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America  has  been  aiding  boat  manufacturers  by  rating  their 
craft  on  a  stern  plate  stating  safe  horsepower. 

So,  without  further  introduction,  let's  quote  from  the  Out- 
board Boating  Club  of  America's  latest  memorandum  on 
"New  OBC-Developed  Formula  for  Determining  Horse- 
power Capacity  of  New  Outboard  Boats." 

"As  we  announced  in  April,  the  Engineering  Committees  of 
the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  have  developed 
an  improved  method  of  determining  safe  horsepower  capacity 
for  outboard  boats,  following  intensive  tests  at  Lake  Havasu, 
Arizona.  The  new  formula  has  been  distributed  to  boat  manu- 
facturers who  may  use  it  as  a  guide  in  designing  new  models. 
It  will  also  be  applied  on  the  OBC  horsepower  capacity 
plates  found  on  many  outboard  boats. 

"While  the  majority  of  new  boats  can  be  adequately  and 
safely  powered  by  following  this  formula,  it  is  recognized 
that  minor  changes  in  hull  form  may  result  in  a  boat  being 
able  to  carry  more  or  less  horsepower  than  that  given  by  the 
formula.  Therefore,  boat  manufacturers  have  been  advised 
to  confirm  the  boat's  ability  to  handle  the  recommended 
horsepower  by  putting  it  through  appropriate  tests. 

"The  new  formula  is  intended  only  as  a  guide  to  powering 
of  new  boats. 

"For  older  boats  and  those  which  carry  no  manufacturer's 
recommended  horsepower,  the  OBC  engineers  recommend 
continued  use  of  the  OBC  horsepower  capacity  curve  devel- 
oped in  1958. 
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Product:  Overall  length  in  feet  x  overall  stern  width  excluding  (ins  in  feet. 

Determining  Horsepower  Capacity  of  Older  and  Used  Boats 

STEP  1.  Multiply  overall  boat  length  in  feet  (centerline 
length)  by  overall  stern  width  in  feet  (widest  part  of  stern 
excluding  fins  and  sheer).  Convert  inches  to  decimals. 

STEP  2.  On  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  Boat  Horsepower 
Curve,  locate  the  point  that  corresponds  to  the  product  ar- 
rived at  in  Step  1.  Follow  vertical  line  up  to  where  it  meets 
the  curve.  Read  across  to  the  vertical  axis  to  find  the  equiva- 
lent point  on  the  axis.  Then  take  the  printed  number  im- 
mediately above  this  point  as  the  maximum  horsepower  for 
the  boat. 

Determining  Horsepower  Capacity  of  New  Outboard  Boats 

STEP  1.  Use  Step  1  above. 

STEP  2.  On  the  vertical  axis  of  the  Boat  Horsepower 
Curve  locate  the  point  that  corresponds  to  the  product  arrived 
at  in  Step  1.  Follow  it  horizontally  to  where  it  meets  the 
curve.  Read  down  to  the  horizontal  axis.  Then  take  the 
printed  number  immediately  to  the  right  of  this  point  as  the 
maximum  horsepower  for  the  boat. 
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Hunting ,  Combination  Licenses  on  Sale 

Hunting  and  combination  hunting-fishing  licenses  went  on  sale  at  license 
dealers  throughout  the  State  on  August  1.  This  means  that  these  licenses  ex- 
pired July  31.  Following  are  license  fees  as  established  by  the  General 
Assembly:  State  resident  $4.25;  Combination  $6.25;  County  $1.65;  Nonresident 
$20.00;  Nonresident  six-day  permit  $15.75. 


Dove ,  Marsh  Hen  Seasons  Announced  In  August 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  expected  to  announce  the  seasons  and 
bag  limits  on  doves,  marsh  hens  and  gallinules  during  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  August.  Announcements  of  the  dates  will  be  in  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  media. 
It  is  expected  that  the  dove  season  will  again  be  in  two  segments,  and  the  marsh 
hen  and  gallinule  season  will  open  with  the  first  September  high  "moon"  tides. 
Seasons  and  bag  limits  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Managed  Hunt  Regulations  Available 

A  postcard  to  Game  Division,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  will  get  you  a  copy  of  the  1963-1964  managed  hunt  regulations,  now 
available  in  booklet  form. 

Hunter's  Choice  Deer  Season. 

Landowners  and  sportsmen  wishing  to  recommend  either  sex  deer  hunts  in 
their  localities  should  file  requests  with  the  Wildlife  Commission  on  or  be- 
fore August  12.  Such  hunts  will  be  allowed  on  privately  owned  lands,  but  as  in 
the  past,  on  the  basis  of  local  requests. 

Upon  receipt  of  requests  the  Commission  will  investigate  local  situations 
to  determine  whether  deer  populations  warrant  the  taking  of  females.  If  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  near  the  area  being  proposed 
to  determine  local  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  proposal.  Such  hearings  will  be 
held  during  the  week  of  September  2.  Results  of  these  hearings  and  other  find- 
ings will  then  be  considered  by  the  Commission  in  time  to  make  an  announcement 
of  approved  areas  and  dates  during  the  week  of  September  23. 

Any  doe  hunts  scheduled  this  year  will  be  held  during  the  week  of  December 
16.  Bow  and  arrow  hunters  may  take  antlerless  deer  on  such  areas  during  the  last 
six  days  of  their  20-day  pre-season .hunts. 
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A  relaxed  stance  (above),  a  comfort- 
able grip,  balanced  tackle,  and  the 
rest  is  easy,  (below)  The  line  is 
held  against  the  rod,  the  bail  is 
snapped  open,  and  the  cast  started. 
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A  gentle  but  sharp  sweep  of  the  rod  from  the 
horizontal  to  the  vertical  position  should 
be  continuous.  The  forward  snap  is  also  part 
of  this  motion.  The  lure  is  not  released  un- 
til the  rod  is  at  about  a  45-degree  angle. 


It  s  easy  to  be 

Spin-I 


FlSHING  is  a  man's  won! 
passing  up  a  golden  oppc 
esteem,  simply  because  t 
task  and  can  be  mastered 

The  advent  of  new,  sii 
greatly  increased  the  pop 
ease  of  operation,  and  fr< 
traditionally  susceptible  1 
does  everything  well."  Ar 
baits  that  can  be  used  rc 
lures  used  are  in  keepin 
delicate  size  and  resplen 

Girls  of  all  ages  can  qi 
less  pleasures  of  spin  fist" 
we  took  a  comely  lass  fror 
few  simple  instructions,  ai 
ye  might  believe",  we  recc 
world  of  spinfisherwomer 
less  than  an  hour.  There  ; 
like  the  following  bit  of  C 
tract  from  a  man's  allotl: 
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HERWOMAN 


Photo  Feature  by  Luther  Partin 

t  so!  But  how  many  of  the  fairer  sex  are 
/  to  climb  a  notch  higher  in  some  man's 
nk  using  fishing  tackle  is  a  complicated 
y  masculine  strength  and  mechanical  skill, 
d  spining  equipment  in  recent  years  has 

of  fishing  for  women.  The  light  weight, 
from  backlashes  delight  the  female  mind, 
s  such  as,  "light,  simple,  push-button,  and 
spinner  is  just  about  that.  The  variety  of 
Dm  worms  to  good  sized  plugs.  The  small 

the  American  female's  inherent  taste  for 
Dlors. 

]nd  easily  learn  to  partake  of  the  bound- 
o  prove  the  veracity  of  this  rash  assertion, 
)ffice  desk,  gave  her  a  spinning  outfit,  a 
/ed  back  out  of  the  way.  So  that,  "seeing 
er  progress  on  film.  Her  initiation  into  the 
hown  in  the  photos  on  these  pages,  took 
my  poetic  justifications  for  fishing,  but  we 
philosophy  best:  "The  gods  do  not  sub- 
in  of  years  the  time  he  spends  fishing." 
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The  chances  are  that  you  won't  get  a  strike  on  your  first  cast, 
but  soon  a  mad  fish  should  be  kicking  up  a  fuss  like  this.  A 
knowledge  of  how  to  play  a  fish  helps  here.  Our  proud  angler 
in  the  photo  above  shows  us  a  subdued  "eating-size"  bass. 


by  Frederic  F.  Fish 

Assistant  Chief,  Fish  Division 


The  Roanoke  has  suffered  other  fish-kills,  some  almost  as  se- 
vere as  the  one  described  here.  But  this  is  the  first  one  for  a 
long:  time  that  coincided  with  the  annual  striped  bass  spawning 
run.  Fish  like  this  six-pounder  swam  right  into  the  pollution. 


\ 

A^».T  daybreak  on  Sunday,  April  21,  fishermen  along  the 
Roanoke  near  Weldon  were  surprised  by  a  sudden  and 
spectacular  outbreak  of  striped  bass  spawning.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  participating  female  fish  were  not 
spawning  but  losing  equilibrium  and  shortly  thereafter  dying. 
Immediately  upstream  from  the  area  of  intense  spawning  was 
an  area  in  which  the  fish  were  manifesting  obvious  dis- 
tress by  jumping  and  attempting  to  escape  into  the  tributary 
runs — literally  by  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Turner  of  Weldon  alerted  the  writer  who,  in 
turn,  dispatched  biologists  William  B.  Smith  and  lack  Bay- 
less  to  investigate  the  situation.  These  men,  supported  by 
Wildlife  Protection  Supervisor  Johnson,  Assistant  Supervisor 
Register,  Patrolman  Townsend,  Protectors  Hughes  and  Latif, 
and  Temporary  Assistant  Holland,  performed  yeoman  service 
in  following  the  prism  of  polluted  water  over  the  120  miles  of 
river  between  Weldon  and  the  point  above  Plymouth  where 
all  effects  dissipated  one  week  later.  The  evidence  collected 
by  these  men  working  early  on  Sunday  morning  was  instru- 
mental in  pinpointing  the  source  of  the  pollution.  Ultimately, 
this  led  to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Bill  409  by  Senator 
Midgett  which  would  permit  the  State  to  recover  damages 
from  pollutors  who  kill  fish  or  wildlife  through  the  willful, 
negligent,  or  careless  discharge  of  pollutants.  Passage  of  this 
Bill  forms  a  milestone  in  North  Carolina's  stream  sanitation 
program.  Most  states'  pollution  control  laws  cannot  be  in- 
voked in  case  of  waste  "spills"  unless  deliberate  negligence 
can  be  proved — a  virtually  impossible  task. 

The  Roanoke  River  fish  kill,  according  to  the  State  Stream 
Sanitation  Committee's  subsequent  investigation,  developed 
from  a  spill  of  black  liquor  at  the  Albemarle  Paper  Products 
mill  at  Roanoke  Rapids  which  flowed  directly  into  the 
river.  Striped  bass,  accumulating  in  the  upper  river  awaiting 
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water  temperatures  conducive  to  spawning,  received  the  full 
impact  of  the  pollution  as  a  prism  of  water  containing  acid 
resin  soaps  in  concentrations  approximately  three  times  their 
lethal  strength  moved  slowly  down  the  Roanoke. 

The  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company  at  all  times 
maintained  the  2,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  minimum  flow 
required  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  accepted  by 
North  Carolina.  The  Fish  Division  did  not  request  any 
change  in  the  5,500  cubic  feet  per  minute  minimum  dis- 
charge scheduled  for  April  26  because  release  of  any  water 
stored  in  Kerr  Reservoir  for  striped  bass  protection  could 
not  have  reached  Weldon  in  time  to  ameliorate  the  situation, 
once  the  kill  was  in  progress.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed 
that  the  stored  water  would  be  of  greater  value  in  protect- 
ing the  spawning  by  fish  which  had  not,  at  the  time,  entered 
the  river. 

In  brief,  Biologists  Smith  and  Bayless  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  striped  bass  killed  by  the  pollution  of  April  21  between 
18,000  and  22,000.  In  addition,  25,000  to  30,000  channel 
catfish,  2,000  to  3,000  panfish,  several  thousand  herrings, 
and  several  hundred  carp  also  perished.  In  addition,  an 
estimated  1.6  billion  unspawned  egg  died  in  the  "green" 
female  fish  killed  by  the  pollution.  At  the  close  of  the  month, 
the  sport  fishery  near  Weldon  was  slowly  regaining  some 
semblance  of  normalcy  as  the  fish  which  one  way  or  another 
had  escaped  the  pollution  were  moving  into  the  area. 

The  Roanoke  River  fish  kill,  which  ultimately  extended 
downriver  almost  to  Williamston,  took  a  heavy  toll  of  fish. 
Time  alone  will  tell  whether  the  size  of  the  1963  year-class 
was  affected  for  there  seems  little  correlation  between  the 
strength  of  a  year-class  and  the  size  of  the  spawning  which 
producd  it.  The  April  21  fish  kill  may  have  been  the  price 
that  North  Carolina  had  to  pay  to  obtain  more  effective  pol- 
lution control;  if  so,  it  was  cheap,  however  regrettable  that  it 
may  have  been. 


This  scene  of  a  boat  landing  at  Weldon  shows  normal  activities 
at  "rockfish"  time.  This  spring  the  Roanoke  was  full  of  dead 
fish  like  those  in  the  photo  on  the  opposite  page;  next  year? 


What's  the  value  of  a  striped  bass  like  this  big  one?  To  the 
angler  who  took  it  on  sporting  tackle  in  happier  times,  you 
would  get  a  surprisingly  high  figure.  This  is  a  valuable  crop. 
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Co-op  Fishing 


Managing  a  pond  in  the  fashion  described 
here  won't  appeal  to  everyone.  But  for  many 
small  farm  ponds  it  could  mean  a  new  life  and 
far  more  efficient  use.  This  is  an  example  of 
where  a  "club  lake"  paid  off  in  better  fishing. 


^^NE  day  several  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Bender  of  the 
Afton  Community  in  Warren  County  counted  35  people 
fishing  in  his  four-acre  farm  pond.  Some  of  these  people 
were  friends  he  had  invited;  others  were  complete  strangers. 
The  majority  of  these  fishermen  were  very  nice,  but  others 
were  a  bit  inconsiderate.  Strangers  often  drove  recklessly 
through  the  yard  where  his  children  were  playing,  left  his 
pasture  gate  open,  and  scattered  bottles  and  debris  around 
the  edge  of  the  pond.  His  boat  was  in  use  practically  all  the 
time.  Mr.  Bender  found  that  good  friends  that  he  really  wel- 
comed were  slow  to  use  the  pond  because  they  felt  he  was 
being  imposed  upon. 

The  above  situation  developed  because  Mr.  Bender  was 
very  generous  with  people  asking  to  fish.  He  was  following 
the  instructions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians 
who  had  rightly  advised  that  heavy  fishing  was  beneficial 
rather  than  harmful  to  a  well-managed  farm  pond.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  two  fishermen  to  fill  a  12-quart  bucket  with  fish 
in  an  afternoon.  The  reputation  of  the  pond  spread;  hence 
the  influx  of  crowds  mentioned  above. 

Now,  Mr.  Bender  might  be  any  one  of  hundreds  of  farm 
pond  owners  throughout  North  Carolina.  His  pond  was  built 
on  his  farm  in  1952  as  part  of  his  conservation  plan  with  the 
Warren  Soil  Conservation  District.  It  was  built  primarily 
for  irrigation  and  stock  watering,  but  was  stocked  with  fish 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Bluegills 
were  stocked  in  the  fall  of  1952  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per 
acre,  and  bass  in  the  spring  of  1953  at  the  rate  of  100  per 

Fishing:  pressure  can  be  controlled  on  a  club  pond  by  limiting 
the  number  of  members  and  even  arranging  special  creel  limits 


By  Charles  Woodhouse 

District  Game  Biologist 

acre.  After  giving  the  fish  a  year  and  a  half  to  do  some 
growing,  the  pond  was  opened  to  fishing — which  brings  us 
up  to  where  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  story. 

It  is  a  small  wonder  that  Mr.  Bender  was  immediately  in- 
terested when  a  friend  suggested  the  formation  of  a  fishing 
club  as  a  means  of  managing  the  pond,  and  better  controlling 
a  situation  that  had  gotten  out  of  hand.  Eleven  selected 
members  were  banded  together  into  a  group  which  they 
named  the  Warren  Conservation  Club.  By-laws  and  regula- 
tions were  agreed  upon  and  a  satisfactory  agreement  between 
the  club  and  Mr.  Bender  was  signed.  Under  terms  of  the 
agreement,  Mr.  Bender  reserves  the  right  to  use  water  from 
the  pond  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity  he  desires — the 
original  purpose  of  the  pond.  He  has  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  other  club  members,  and  in  addition  the  club 
pays  him  an  annual  rental  amounting  to  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  pond.  The  club  assesses  itself  dues  in  suf- 
ficient amount  to  pay  all  expenses  involved  in  the  operation, 
including  the  application  of  about  two  tons  of  fertilizer  per 
year. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  agreement  to  the  pond  owner 
are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration.  The  advantages  to  the 
club  members  are  considerable,  also.  They  are  afforded  the 
privilege  and  joy  of  fishing  a  well-managed  fish  pond,  with- 
out having  to  go  to  the  considerable  expense  of  building  one. 
Now,  it  does  not  take  any  deep  thinking  to  see  this  is  going 
to  cost  the  individual  club  member  some  folding  money.  All 
of  which  is  a  long-winded  way  of  bringing  us  down  to  the 
crux  of  this  piece — "You  don't  get  something  for  nothing." 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  to  those  interested 
in  better  hunting  and  fishing.  More  and  more  sportsmen  are 
becoming  aware  that  they  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying their  favorite  sport — and  that  means  more  than  just 
buying  a  hunting  and  fishing  license.  In  most  cases  wildlife 
is  a  crop  produced  by  the  farmer.  It  cost  him  something  to 

if  desired.  Generally  production  is  high  enough  in  a  well- 
managed  pond  such  as  this  that  limits  are  really  unnecessary. 
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Author  Woodhouse  (right)  assists 
a  club  member  in  landing  a  bass 
from  the  co-op  pond  near  War- 
renton.  Seldom  is  the  pond 
crowded  and  only  on  weekends  is 
any  concentrated  fishing  done.  A 
half-dozen  small  boats  are  avail- 
able on  the  pond  although  much 
of  the  angling  is  of  the  bank  var- 
iety. Club  by-laws  place  very  few 
restrictions  on  fishing  methods. 


Photos  by 
Joel  Arrington 


produce  this  crop  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  his 
investment.  What  is  the  answer?  In  the  case  of  the  fish,  per- 
haps it  is  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  fishermen 
and  the  pond  owner,  or  "co-op  fishing",  if  you  please.  It 
does  work. 

The  Warren  Conservation  Club  is  an  excellent  example  of 
such  farmer-sportsmen  cooperation.  The  technical  manage- 
ment of  the  pond  is  handled  by  the  Warren  County  Soil 
Conservationist.  He  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
fishery  biologist  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  These  two  technicians  checked  the  pond  and 


agreed  upon  a  program — liberal  fertilization  and  heavy  fish- 
ing. So  far  there  have  been  few  restrictions  on  fishing; 
members  and  their  guests  are  encouraged  to  fish  all  they 
want,  and  keep  what  they  catch. 

And  the  fishing?  It  is  one  of  the  few  ponds  that  we  know 
of  that  produces  almost  without  fail  from  the  first  hint  of 
spring  to  freezing  weather  in  winter.  Right  now,  pound  bass 
are  abundant,  2  to  3  pounders  numerous  and  enough  line 
busters  to  keep  you  on  your  toes.  Bluegills  are  fat  and  deep 
bodied — many  weighing  better  than  a  pound.  What  more 
could  you  ask? 


Regular,  faithful  fertilization  of 
the  pond  has  helped  keep  pro- 
duction high.  The  lake  was 
stocked  with  bass  and  bluegills 
and  catches  like  this  are  com- 
mon. A  30-ounce  bluegill  is  tops 
so  far  this  season,  and  many  over 
18  ounces  have  made  it  one  of 
the  better  years  for  this  scrappy 
panfish.  More  bass  fishing  may 
be   needed    for   better  balance. 
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MORE 
DUCKS 


Photo  Short-  by  Joel  Arrington 


The  distinctive  tower  (above  left)  of  the 
old  pumping  station  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
forms  a  landmark  known  to  all  its  visitors. 
Stan  Johnson  gathers  up  the  ducks  from  a 
holding  pen  as  dad,  Protection  Division 
Supervisor  Ray  Johnson,  and  Assistant  Sup- 
ervisor Wade  Register  (right)  look  on.  The 
young  ducks  made  their  journey  to  Mat- 
tamuskeet by  car  and  soon  the  important 
task  of  banding  them  takes  place.  Above, 
Refuge  Assistant  Bobby  Brown  places  a  leg 
band  on  a  mallard  duckling. 
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HE  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  al- 
ways, are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  co- 
operate actively  in  any  worthwhile  con- 
servation project.  Exemplary  is  a  pro- 
gram in  which  they  participate  whereby 
mallard  ducks  are  pen-reared  and  re- 
leased at  certain  specified  sites. 

The  Max  McGraw  Foundation  sup- 
plies one-day-old  ducks  to  Boy  Scouts 
who  make  application  for  them.  The 
Scout  raises  the  ducks  to  five  weeks  of 
age;  then  the  ducks  are  banded  and 
released. 

Recently,  Stan  Johnson,  son  of  Wild- 
life Protection  Supervisor  Ray  Johnson, 
delivered  33  ducks  to  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet  for  his  friend,  Steve  Moore,  of  Red 
Oak. 

Release  sites  are  carefully  selected 
on  the  basis  of  remoteness  and  available 
food  supply.  The  young  ducks  are  ex- 
amined for  infectious  diseases  to  make 
certain  that  wild  populations  are  not 
subjected  to  infection.  The  mallards  de- 
livered to  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  according 
to  Refuge  Manager  Willie  Gray  Cahoon, 
have  all  been  found  to  be  in  excellent 
condition.  Refuge  personnel  are  making 
follow-up  observations  three  or  four 
times  per  week  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  ducks  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  new  environment.  Refuge 
Assistant  Bobby  Brown  noted  that  after 
only  a  few  days  the  ducks  begin  to  show 
considerable  fear  of  man. 

Boy  Scouts  and  other  youth  groups  are 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  organized  conservation  programs 
and  they  are  appropriate  and  capable 
executors  of  them.  This  duckling  release 
project  is  experimental.  Its  success  and 
feasibility  is  yet  to  be  determined  by 
careful  observation. 
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Stan  releases  the  quackers  at  a  selected  site  where  they  will  have  natural  food  and  pro- 
tection. Survival  of  such  birds  seems  good,  although  success  apparently  varys.  Most 
ducks  produced  in  this  way  soon  become  wary  and  wild  instincts  take  over.  This 
wondering  bunch  (below)  should  help  supplement  the  sagging  natural  production. 
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Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 


The  first  of  the  hunting  seasons 
will  open  in  early  September 
with  dove  and  marsh  hen  shoot- 
ing. How  good  or  how  poor  hunt- 
ing will  be  this  year  will  depend 
directly  on  the  quality  of  the 
habitat  that  produced  the  crop  of 
game. 

Several  months  ago  a  radio  sta- 
tion called  the  Raleigh  office  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion wanting  some  brief,  general 
squibs  on  matters  pertaining  to 
wildlife  conservation.  The  follow- 
ing information  was  prepared  by 
Federal  Aid  Coordinator  Stuart 
Critcher.  Although  it  was  never 
put  on  the  air,  it  is  too  pertinent 
and  concise  to  file  and  forget: 

"Game  habitat  is  sometimes  de- 
fined as  that  complex  of  soil, 
water  and  plants  in  which  game 
birds  and  mammals  exist  or  live." 
In  order  to  sustain  a  particular 
game  species  the  habitat  must  in- 
clude cover  in  which  to  escape 
from  natural  enemies;  winter  cov- 
er for  protection  against  weather 


hazards;  proper  and  adequate 
food  and  water;  and  cover  in 
which  to  rear  young.  The  lack  of 
one  or  more  of  these  requirements 
must  be  corrected  if  the  habitat  is 
to  support  game  in  harvestable 
numbers. 

Any  unit  of  gome  habitat  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  it 
will  support  only  a  given  num- 
ber of  a  particular  bird  or  mam- 
mal. This  characteristic  of  the 
habitat  is  commonly  called  its 
"carrying  capacity."  It  may  be 
compared  with  a  coffee  cup; 
when  the  cup  is  filled,  additional 
coffee  runs  over  and  is  wasted 
or  lost.  Similarly,  a  one-acre  pas- 
ture will  only  sustain  a  given 
number  of  cattle.  If  more  than 
this  number  of  cattle  are  confined 
in  the  pasture,  the  grass  is  eaten 
at  a  faster  rate  than  it  can  grow. 
If  this  condition  were  allowed  to 
continue  the  cattle  would  starve, 
or  be  reduced  in  number  to  a  level 
equal  to  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  pasture.  So  it  is  in  nature.  A 


given  unit  of  habitat  will  only 
support  a  limited  number  of  wild- 
life, whether  it  be  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, deer  or  quail. 

Often,  however,  much  can  be 
done  to  restore  or  improve  game 
habitat.  Planting  of  foods,  such  as 
bicolor  lespedeza,  will  often  result 
in  better  living  conditions  for 
quail;  ladino  clover  will  provide 
additional  year-round  food  for  cot- 
tontails; service  lespedeza,  multi- 
flora  rose  or  uncut  briarberry 
patches  can  afford  better  escape 
and  nesting  cover  for  both  quail 
and  rabbits;  nesting  boxes  for 
squirrels  can  be  used  effectively 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  nat- 
ural dens. 

Additional  information  on  this 
very  extensive  subject  is  available 
from  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  and  on- 
the-ground  services  of  your  local 
wildlife  biologist  are  available  at 
your  personal  request. 

This  hunter's  chances  of  getting:  up  a 
covey  of  birds  have  been  enhanced 
by    the    planting    of    shrub  lespedeza. 
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FACTS 

ABOUT 

FISHES 


By  Dandl  E.  Louder 


•  Norlh  Carolina  Wildlife  Reso 


This  little  folder,  "Facts  About  Fishes" 
by  Fishery  Biologist  D.  E.  Louder,  can 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 


Strong  Stand 

DEAR  SIRS:  What  a  beautiful  string  of 
stripes  on  the  inside  front  page  of  your 
May  issue! 

I  wonder  how  many  people  in  that  area 
paid  fines  due  to  expired  licenses,  etc., 
as  Was  shown  on  page  23  of  your  same 


issue,  and  I  wonder  how  many  times  I 
have  seen  the  names  of  sportsmen  smeared 
in  the  newspapers  for  catching  too  many 
fish  or  one  over  the  limit  and  hunting  on 
so-called  baited  fields.  Yet,  these  "chicken 
livered"  newsmen  don't  dare  to  print  the 
name  of  the  mills  that  dumped  poison  in 
the  Roanoke  River,  killing  tons  of  fish 
that  it  will  take  years  to  replace. 

I  know  the  game  protectors  do  a  won- 
derful job,  but  who  got  a  fine  and  what 
steps  were  taken  by  our  wildlife  pro- 
tectors to  see  that  it  doesn't  happen  again? 
Why  isn't  the  water  pollution  bill  en- 
forced that  was  passed  way  back  in  '55  or 
'56? 

And  to  top  it  off  we  send  a  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor to  Washington  who  thinks  it  is  a 
privilege  for  U.  S.  citizens  to  pay  for  his 
sewage  disposal  plant.  He  then  introduced 
a  bill  for  this  purpose. 

With  such  "goings  on"  it  is  no  won- 
der some  of  our  sportsmen  take  the 
"what's  the  use"  attitude.  DR.  W.  W. 
WALKER,  GASTONIA. 

P.S.  For  those  who  would  call  "sour 
grapes"  I  have  never  been  charged  with 
a  wildlife  violation. 

Since  this  letter  was  written 
persons  responsible  for  the  striped 
bass  kill  have  been  identified,  and 
legislative  action  taken  to  prevent 
further  occurrences  (see  page  14 
of  this  issue  of  Wildlife).  Under 
law,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission has  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever over  stream  pollution  preven- 
tion.— Ed. 


Here's  how  to  use  a  cushiontype  life 
preserver  properly.  First,  slip  either  leg 
through  one  strap.  Then  slip  opposite  arm 


through  the  other  strap  so  the  pre- 
server crosses  the  front  of  the  body  as 
shown.  Keep  calm,  and  it  will  hold  you  up. 


Furbearing  Pollywogs? 

DEAR  SIRS:  WOT'RE  WATERDOGS 
indeed!  You  send  my  memory  back  close 
to  70  years  ago  when  much  of  family 
entertainment  was  furnished  by  "Tall 
Tales"  about  problematical  individuals 
and  animal  creations  in  the  light  of  the 
wood  fire  which  gave  us  warmth  and 
comfort,  and  beauty  unrealized. 

My  mother's  family  was  numerous  and 
widely  scattered  and  filled  with  affection- 
ate interest  in  and  for  the  whole  clan; 
so  my  childhood  was  enlivened  by  con- 
stant over-night  drop-ins  of  cousins  by 
the  dozens,  and  as  I  remember  those 
gay,  talk  filled  hours  I  feel  genuine  pity 
for  our  present  generation  who  are  grow- 
ing up  under  the  impersonal  influence  of 
the  television  westerns. 

I'm  sure  that  the  person  who  thought 
up  the  improbable  critter  you  have  pic- 
tured must  have  memories  similar  to 
mine. 

Pat  Luzzi,  of  Yonkers  must  have  an 
unusual  location  (perhaps  near  the  Pali- 
sades?) to  have  all  wildlife  so  close.  You 
might  perhaps  say  the  same  of  me;  I  have 
a  four  lane  highway  in  front  of  my 
house,  traffic  constant  and  noisy;  but  I 
have  at  the  back  of  my  lot  a  much 
maligned  25  foot  deep  creek  (I  mean 
banks  25  feet  high,)  and  on  occasion 
water  in  torrents,  and  a  sheer,  tree-cov- 
ered straight-up  hill  on  the  far  side  of  the 
creek,  and  I  have  a  whole  horde  of  wild- 
life to  enjoy.  Birds  I  never  knew  come 
to  my  feeder,  crows  call,  doves  come  to 
the  feeder,  bobwhites  come  to  the  back 


yard,  not  to  feeder,  rabbits  come  and 
orioles,  chickadees,  titmice,  grosbeak, 
mockers,  cat  birds,  thrashers,  and  dozens 
more  multiply! 

A  6-foot  blacksnake  feels  at  home,  and 
I  think  the  squirrels  are  in  a  conspiracy 
to  bankrupt  me.  The  feeder  which  they 
pre-empt  is  just  outside  of  my  sink  win- 
dow, and  no  matter  how  I  try  to  argue 
the  matter  they  calmly  continue  eating. 

I  enjoy  your  publication  so  much  I 
subscribed  years  ago,  supposedly  for  a 
then  10  year  old  grandson,  and  after 
his  graduation  from  college  I  continued 
it  in  my  own  name;  but  I  say  that  it  is 
for  the  younger  grandson,  now  who  is 
17  and  fully  expects  to  be  a  Forest  Rang- 
er. He  has  been  studying  to  that  end 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Donald  Moore  Edwards 

The  Lincoln  County  wildlife 
protector,  Mr.  Donald  M.  Ed- 
wards, was  born  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  on  May  13,  1933. 
His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos 
T.  Edwards  of  Polkton,  North 
Carolina.  Edwards  is  a  graduate 
of  Polkton  High  School,  and  serv- 
ed four  years  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Sixth  Fleet. 

After  completing  the  Pre-Serv- 
ice  Training  School  for  Wildlife 
Protectors  at  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Chapel  Hill  in  1958, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  in  Novem- 
ber, 1959  as  Cleveland  County 
wildlife  protector,  stationed  in 
Shelby,  North  Carolina.  In  June, 


1962,  he  was  transferred  to  Lin- 
coln County.  Edwards  has  at- 
tended six  in-service  training 
schools  since  his  initial  employ- 
ment. 

Protector  Edwards  is  a  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers, the  Southeastern  Associa- 
tion of  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Carolyn  Jeanette  Brock  of 
Polkton,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren, Donald,  Jr.,  age  7,  Jeanne, 
age  6  and  Kay,  age  2.  The  Ed- 
wards' reside  in  Lincolnton  and 
attend  Southside  Baptist  Church. 
DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  MAY 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    53,723 

Total  prosecutions    1,166 

Total  convictions    1,134 

Total  cases  not  guilty    15 

Total  cases  nol  prossed.  ...  14 

Total  cases  dismissed    3 

Total  fines  collected  $3,956.90 
Total  costs  coUected  $8,989.45 
BOATING: 

Boats  checked    4,792 

Total  prosecutions    212 

Total   convictions    202 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ....  0 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  10 
Total  fines  collected  $  604.95 

Total  costs  coUected  $1,637.40 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  violations  occurred,  and  no 
part  of  the  fines  or  costs  collected 
are  paid  to  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  or 
its  personnel. 


through  high  school. 

And  now,  please  act  your  age  and  leave 
off  the  waterdogs,  etc. 

Best  wishes  for  all  of  you. 

GRACE  V.  DESKAN,  CHARLOTTE. 

I  grew  up  on  a  farm  with  num- 
erous brothers,  sisters,  cousins 
and  neighbors.  We  too  gathered 
around  the  fire  and  were  regaled 
with  tales  of  such  creatures  as 
furbearing  pollywogs,  sidehill 
gougers  and  ballbearing  mouse- 
traps.— Ed. 

Backlash? 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  always  enjoy  your  journal 
and  seldom  find  cause  to  quarrel  with  it. 
I  was,  however,  a  bit  startled  to  see  Wil- 
liam Bartram  referred  to  as  an  English- 
man sent  to  this  country  to  explore,  in 
Bennet  B.  White's  article  "Oaks  and 
Wildlife,"  in  the  April  issue.  William 
Bartram,  son  of  the  famous  John  Bartram, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia.  His  great-grand- 
parents settled  there  in  1682!  EDMUND 
BERKELEY,  GREENSBORO. 

Thanks!  We,  or  someone,  stand 
corrected. — Ed. 

Squirrels  Again 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  read  with  interest  the 
letter  expressing  a  desire  to  outlaw  squir- 
rel hunting  with  shotguns.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  opinion  in  favor  of  shot- 
gun squirrel  hunting.  In  some  places 
hunting  with  a  twenty-two  is  not  safe. 
This  may  be  because  of  the  flatness  of 
the  land  or  because  of  the  nearness  of 
buildings.  Twenty-two  rifle  bullets  may 
ricochet  and  possibly  kill  unseen  people, 
stock,  etc.  Shotgun  pellets  are  much  less 
likely  to  do  this. 

As  for  the  scarcity  of  squirrels,  any 
place  that  someone  can  kill  the  limit  of 
squirrels  in  an  hour  doesn't  seem  under 


used  to  be  content  to  wade  the  shallow  creek 
That  idled  on  it's  lazy,  winding  way; 
To  see  a  pebble  through  the  water  skip  and  streak; 
To  hear  the  quarrelsome  scolding  of  a  jay, 
Or  watch  a  minnow  swish. 
But,  yesterday,  he  found  an  ancient  fishing  pole. 

(He  thought  this  morning's  breakfast  very  late!) 
The  creek's  no  more  a  wading  place  or  swimming  hole — 
Right  now  he's  diligently  digging  bait — 
And  so  my  urgent  wish. 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  lightness  of  my  prayer. 

Important  things  for  which  I  might  implore 
Can  wait  another  day.  I  shall  not  even  care, 
But  for  today  I'll  ask  for  nothing  more — 

Please  let  him  catch  a  fish! 
By  IRENE  MORGAN  TOWNSEND,  DURHAM 
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populated  to  me.  However,  I  can  sug- 
gets  a  better  way  to  improve  squirrel 
population  than  to  stop  shotgun  hunting. 
I  have  built  nesting  boxes  and  placed 
them  on  our  farm.  For  the  past  several 
years  the  squirrel  population  has  been 
steadily  improving.  And  I  have  been  hunt- 
ing with  a  shotgun. 

I  enjoy  your  magazine.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  THOMAS  McKINNON, 
WARGRAM. 

Turtle  Talk 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  want  to  know  where  I  can 
find  box  turtles,  and  what  to  feed  them, 
where  they  lay  eggs,  where  to  find  female 
box  turtles.  What  time  they  lay  eggs;  how 
to  distinguish  a  male  from  female  turtle. 
JOHN  INMAN,  GREENSBORO. 

P.S.  Can  a  cat  beat  up  a  dog? 

Look  for  box  turtles  in  the 
woods  or  crossing  the  road.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  feed  on  chicken 
liver,  hamburger  or  bugs,  lay 
their  eggs  in  soft,  moist  woodland 
soil.  Although  their  sex  is  a  mat- 
ter that  concerns  only  the  turtles, 
males  usually  have  reddish  eyes. 

And  some  cats  can  beat  up  some 
dogs. — Ed. 

Up  For  Promotion 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  have  just  finished  going 
through  my  Wildlife  Magazine  which  I 
keep  on  my  bookshelf,  and  I  must  say 
these  magazines  are  the  finest  anyone 
could  collect.  As  President  of  the  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  and  Chief  Game  Warden  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Air  Facility  in  New 
River  I  meet  a  lot  of  hunters  and  fisher- 
men on  and  off  the  base. 

I  have  answered  hundreds  of  questions 
and  many  answers  and  tips  came  from 
your  Magazine.  It  is  not  only  for  grown- 
ups but  for  children  too.  My  10  year  old 
daughter  says  "this  is  the  greatest,"  I 
carry  a  subscription  book  with  me  at  all 
times  and  have  close  to  50  people  sub- 
scribing to  it  now. 

A  job  well  done  to  you  all.  Sgt. 
CHARLES  J.  ANDERSON,  NEW 
RIVER,  JACKSONVILLE. 

Thanks.  We're  glad  to  be  of 
service  to  the  Service. — Ed. 

Bird  Housing 

DEAR  SIRS:  Would  you  please  mail  me 
instructions  for  building  a  nesting  box 
for  a  cardinal.  I  received  your  instructions 
about  other  bird  boxes,  but  there  was  not 
anything  about  the  cardinal.  I  have  an 
order  to  make  one  of  these.  ROY  N. 
JOHNSTON,  CHARLOTTE. 

For  reasons  known  only  to 
themselves,  cardinals  do  not  build 
nests  in  bird  houses.  Hence,  we 
do  not  have  housing  plans  for 
them. — Ed. 
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SMALLMOUTH  ON  THE  DOCK 

If  this  string  of  smallmouth  bass  doesn't  perk  you  up 
on  this  hot  summer's  day,  then  you  just  aren't  a  fish- 
erman. If  you  want  to  try  for  them  in  August,  a  good 
bet  is  cool  Nantahala  Reservoir  out  in  Macon  County. 
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What's  become  of  it,  summer  that  is?  We'll  have 
some  hot  days  when  the  dragonflies  can  sun 
themselves,  but  fall  is  almost  upon  us.  Better 
catch  up  on  the  last  of  summer's  activities  before 
the  golden  autumn  days  set  in  with  all  of  their 
tempting  outdoor  pleasures. 
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North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  a  \ 
wide  variety  of  game  birds  from  the  j.  \ 

majestic  wild  turkey  to  the  agile  ^■tk .^Jfc  p 

mourning  dove.  This  month's  cover  JJ  Ijf 

pictures  two  of  the  lesser-known  in-  ^BBypr 
divdiuals,  the  clapper  rail   (upper  JIIP^9*"  's^k 

bird)  and  the  sora  rail.  The  clapper 

is  the  "marsh  hen"  of  the  salt  and  /  ^gmh7~!$£Sy 

brackish  marshes,  although  both  it  ^^KhRy*  <  'jlm 

and  the  sora  are  taken  by  the  hunter  «  ^^ji^^ 
when  the  tides  are  right.  A  clatter-  '** 

ing  cac-cac-cac-cac  usually  accom-  ^  H  <iG5CL**kW* 
panies  the  takeoff  of  the  larger  hen-  ,  Jr^i  >f -jpp» 

like  clapper,  while  the  response  of 

the  sora  is  limited  to  a  sharp  "keek"  note.  High  tides,  essential  for  rail 
hunting  are  listed  on  page  21.  Painting  by  Tom  Hale. 
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Here  Come  The  Doves! 


by  F.  Eugene  Hester 
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flfloURNING  doves  are  a  hunter's  delight.  They  are  abun- 
dant, fast  fliers,  and  a  tasty  mouthful.  But  there's  a  catch. 
Before  you  can  eat  them,  you've  got  to  hit  them.  This  re- 
quires something  generally  known  as  skill.  Some  regard 
doves  as  an  easy  target,  but  experienced  hunters  have  a  fine 
appreciation  for  the  dove's  flying  ability. 

What  could  be  simpler  and  easier  than  hitting  a  dove  as 
he  flies  along  over  an  open  field?  It  sounds  and  looks  simple 
— until  you  try  it.  Then  the  dove  can  show  you  a  few  of  his 
tricks — how  he  dodges,  twists,  turns;  and  his  best  trick  of 
all  is  when  he  shifts  into  high  speed  for  a  fast  exit. 

The  mourning  dove  is  an  abundant  bird  and  is  well  known 
even  by  most  youngsters.  They  are  commonly  found  in 
fields — especially  those  where  small  grains  have  been  har- 
vested. Here  they  find  wasted  grain  and  wild  grass  seeds. 
They  flock  in  large  numbers  to  good  feeding  grounds,  espe- 
cially during  the  fall  months.  As  a  result,  these  fields  offer 
a  first-class  place  to  hunt  doves. 

Here  They  .  .  .  Go! 

Doves  can  come  from  every  direction  and  it  is  surprising 
how  they  can  slip  up  on  you  from  out  of  the  clear  sky. 
They  can  be  over  your  head  and  on  their  way  before 
you  hear  their  whistling  wings — and  then  it's  too  late.  They 
come  too  high,  too  low,  too  fast,  and  too  far.  Occasionally 
they  even  come  too  slow.  Once  in  awhile  they  will  even  sit 
on  a  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  and  I  know  from  boyhood  days 
that  these  seem  to  be  the  hardest  shots  of  all.  Seems  impossible, 
but  it's  true,  and  if  you  walk  toward  him  to  shoot  him  when 
he  flies,  only  about  one  hunter  in  ten  can  connect  with 
him.  How  can  he  move  so  far  before  you  can  get  off  a  quick 
shot?  This  is  another  of  his  secret  tricks. 

Mourning  doves  usually  move  along  at  a  cruising  speed  of 
30  to  35  miles  per  hour,  but  when  they  get  in  a  hurry  they 
can  move  faster.  After  a  couple  of  close  shots  or  when 
pushed  by  a  strong  tailwind,  they  can  move  in  a  hurry, 
gaining  altitude  mighty  fast. 

The  mourning  dove  is  a  migratory  bird,  but  it  is  found 
in  North  Carolina  at  all  seasons.  There  is  a  lot  of  moving  of 
populations  into  and  out  of  an  area.  This  sometimes  results  in 
a  situation  of  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  Although 
weather  and  other  factors  affect  these  movements,  smart 
hunters  know  how  much  gunning  pressure  a  dove  population 
can  stand,  and  they  do  not  over-hunt  it.  The  amount  of 
gunning  pressure  they  will  take  without  moving  varies  with 
the  number  of  doves,  the  kind  and  amount  of  food,  the 
number  of  hunters,  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Where  To  Find  Them 

The  wise  hunter  can  learn  many  facts  about  the  mourn- 
ing dove's  habits  which  will  help  him  get  better  hunting.  He 
can  learn  that  doves  resting  on  wires  or  dead  trees  usually 
indicates  nearby  feeding  areas;  and  the  more  doves  there  are, 


Doves  have  a  way  of  sneaking  over  you  before  you  know  it,  and 
a  hunter  must  keep  his  eyes  open.  Wait  for  the  close  shots. 

the  surer  the  sign.  Water  holes  are  about  the  same  way.  Some- 
times they  flock  to  water,  especially  in  late  afternoons.  They 
like  to  stand  on  exposed  shores  and  drink  their  water.  In 
fact,  both  food  and  water  must  be  readily  available  without 
requiring  any  real  effort  for  the  dove.  They  don't  scratch  for 
their  food  or  fight  through  thick  brush  for  food  and  water. 

Doves  also  congregate  at  roosting  places,  and  if  the  birds 
arrive  early  enough,  some  hunters  get  in  shooting  here.  This 
should  be  done  with  caution,  if  at  all,  because  the  roost  is  a 
resting  place  and  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  dove.  Also,  the 
hunter  must  be  aware  of  the  hunting  regulations  regarding 
the  time  at  which  hunting  must  stop.  The  hunting  hours  us- 
ually designated  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  are  from 
noon  to  sunset.  This  gives  doves  an  opportunity  to  feed  and 
rest  undisturbed  by  hunters. 

Harvest  The  Supplies 

Most  hunters  realize  that  limited  seasons  and  hunting 
hours,  as  well  as  bag  limits  are  necessary  for  the  conservation 
of  a  breeding  stock.  After  all,  hunters  can  only  harvest  the 
surplus  birds  each  year.  If  too  many  are  removed,  the 
breeding  stock  will  be  damaged  and  populations  might  be 
lower  in  subsequent  years.  If  too  few  birds  are  harvested, 
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You're  not  likely  to  see  a  dove  this  close  during  hunting:  sea- 
son. Flocks  are  often  seen  in  open  fields  and  along-  roads. 
Decoys  (below)  can  be  effective  in  drawing:  doves  in  close.  They 
should  be  placed  as  high  as  possible  in  a  conspicuous  place. 


mother  nature  removes  the  ones  which  are  weakened  by 
disease,  storms,  and  other  factors.  Late  winter  storms,  espe- 
cially those  with  a  lot  of  sleet,  are  rough  on  all  wildlife  and 
doves  are  no  exception.  It  is  especially  harmful  when  the 
doves  are  already  weakened  by  a  lack  of  food. 

After  a  hunter  has  learned  the  clues  which  signify  con- 
centrations of  doves,  he  needs  to  know  a  few  things  about 
how  to  hunt  them.  He  will  soon  learn  that  one  or  two  hunters 
are  not  enough  to  keep  the  doves  moving.  They  always  seem 
to  come  in  from  the  wrong  direction  and  can  move  into  and 
out  of  a  field  without  providing  a  shot  to  the  hunter.  A  more 
successful  way  to  keep  the  action  hot  is  to  place  hunters  at 
widely  separated  spots  around  the  field.  That  way  most 
doves  that  come  by  go  within  shooting  distances  of  at  least 
one  person. 

Bring  Them  In 

A  hunter  also  will  do  well  to  learn  to  judge  distances  and 
thereby  determine  when  doves  are  too  far  away.  Shooting 
doves  at  long  distances  is  expensive  because  so  many  shells 
are  required  to  get  one,  but  more  important  is  the  high  loss 
of  crippled  birds  hit  far  away. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  closer  shots  is  to  place  a  few 
"store-bought"  or  home-made  decoys  in  a  dead  tree.  They 


should  be  high  enough  to  be  easily  seen.  This  can  usually 
be  done  without  difficulty  by  tying  a  string  to  the  decoy's 
back  and  throwing  him  across  a  dead  limb.  When  the  doves 
come  in  close  enough  to  figure  out  the  set-up,  they're  close 
enough  for  a  clean  kill. 

Whether  a  dove  falls  as  a  dead  or  injured  bird,  it  is 
very  important  to  determine  the  exact  spot  where  he  fell. 
His  natural  brown,  gray,  and  black  feathers  provide  an 
effective  camouflage  which  blends  well  with  soil  and  dead 
grass,  making  it  very  difficult  to  find  birds  on  the  ground. 
One  hunter  reported  losing  only  about  three  percent  of  the 
birds  he  killed.  His  secret  was  to  never  take  his  eyes  off  the 
bird  after  it  hit  the  ground.  He  would  then  walk  directly  to 
the  dove  and  pick  it  up.  He  also  mentioned  that  while  it  is 
exciting  to  knock  two  or  three  doves  out  of  a  flock,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  them.  If  you  stick  with  one  bird 
from  the  time  he  is  hit  until  he  is  picked  up,  you  can  take 
home  more  birds. 

Shoot  Safely 

Because  hunters  are  often  concentrated  where  the  doves 
are  concentrated,  hunter  safety  is  important.  Low  flying 
doves  are  especially  dangerous  because  they  fly  between 
two  hunters.  Pass  these  up.  A  hunter  should  study  the  loca- 
tion of  other  shooters  before  he  starts  banging  away. 

Because  of  the  fast  action,  a  dove  hunt  is  almost  ideal 
for  teaching  a  young  hunter  many  things  related  to  the  art 
of  hunting.  He  will  learn  the  importance  of  studying  the 
ways  of  the  animal  he  is  hunting,  the  importance  of  being  still, 
staying  alert,  judging  distances,  and  proper  aim.  He  will 
probably  miss  a  lot  of  doves,  but  if  they  are  flying,  you  can 
watch  his  eagerness  grow.  He  will  become  as  eager  and 
enthusiastic  as  your  hunting  dogs  do  when  you  put  on  your 
hunting  coat — and  the  enthusiasm  is  not  likely  to  be  gone 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  nor  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  a  hunter  learns  to  locate  them,  hit  them,  and  find  the 
dead  ones,  he  can  be  ready  for  some  mighty  fine  eating. 
Pass  the  fried  doves  and  gravy,  please! 

A  young  hunter  can  learn  a  lot  about  hunting  in  an  afternoon. 
Doves  are  usually  plentiful  enough  to  keep  enthusiasm  high  and 
difficult  enough  to  hit  to  make  them  highly  prized  possessions. 
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HIS  report  is  another  page  in  our  growing  book  of  know- 
ledge on  hunting  casualties.  We  have  been  learning  a  number 
of  things  about  the  hunters  involved  in  casualties  as  shooters 
or  victims;  what  can  we  say  about  how  they  compare  with 
all  other  hunters?  Are  they  older  or  younger  than  the  aver- 
age? Are  they  more  experienced  or  less?  We  will  see  as  these 
comparisons  unfold. 

Hunting  casualties  are  not  numerous  whether  you  look  at 
the  actual  numbers  or  the  casualty  rate  in  North  Carolina. 
During  the  1962-1963  hunting  season  a  total  of  46  accidents 
was  reported — 33  non-fatal  and  13  fatal.  This  is  the  lowest 
total  reported  during  the  past  three  seasons.  We  sincerely 
hope  this  has  started  a  downward  trend,  gaining  momentum 
each  season,  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  a  casualty-free 
season  with  a  score  0-0.  This  can  be  accomplished,  you 
know,  but  only  by  you. 

Deadly  Weapons 

As  a  reminder  to  you — hunting  is  unlike  any  other  sport: 
each  participant  goes  about  his  sport  armed  with  an  in- 
strument designed  to  kill.  A  gun  can't  think,  but  you  can! 
Your  gun  is  an  inanimate  combination  of  wood  and  metal 
making  a  response  only  to  the  way  you  use  it  or  abuse  it. 

In  reviewing  how  hunting  accidents  take  place,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  support  our  contention  that  practically 
all  are  caused  by  carelessness,  improper  use  of  the  weapon, 
or  inexperience  as  a  hunter.  One  accident  is  one  too  many. 
By  definition  the  word  "accident"  implies  that  something 
could  have  been  prevented. 

During  the  past  hunting  season,  one  casualty  in  every  3.5 
was  fatal,  and  a  shooter  injured  some  other  person  in  three 
of  every  five  casualties.  In  a  few  less  than  half  of  the  reported 
accidents  the  shooter  fired  intentionally  and  unfortunately 
bagged  his  victim;  while  in  the  other  half,  the  shooter  did 
not  intend  for  his  gun  to  go  off. 

Here  is  a  descriptive  tabulation  of  how  our  casualties  oc- 
curred: 


You  Lose 


Intentional  Discharge:  Non-fatal 

Victim  moved  in  line  of  fire  2 

Victim  covered  by  shooter  6 

Victim  out  of  sight  6 

Victim  mistaken  for  game  3 

17 

Unintentional  Discharge 

Shooters  tumbled  or  fell  4 

Clubbing  game  or  cover  1 

Trigger  caught  on  object  0 

Removing  gun  from  car  0 

Riding  in  car  with  loaded  gun  1 

Weapon  fell  from  insecure  rest  1 

Horseplay  0 

Crossing  fence,  ditch  or  log  1 

Unloading  weapon  1 

Defective  weapon  1 
Other  causes,  (finger  on 

trigger,  wrong  carry, 

ricochet,  etc.)  6 

16 


Fatal 
1 

2 
0 

2 


Total 


6 
5 

22  =  48% 

7 
1 
1 

.  1  = 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


24  =  52% 


core:  33-13 


by  W.  L.  Hamnett 

should  not  have  been. 

Among  the  74  shooters  and  victims  involved  in  hunting  ac- 
cidents last  season  there  is  a  similarity  in  some  respects.  None 
was  under  the  influence  of  drugs  or  intoxicants  and  all  were 
licensed  except  the  19  who  were  under  the  required  license 
age.  This  report  includes  the  first  female  casualty;  all  others 
were  male. 

Are  You  Here? 

A  total  of  41%  of  the  shooters  (19)  were  under  20  years 
of  age;  24%  of  the  shooters  (11)  were  between  20  and  29 
years  of  age;  and  the  remaining  were  between  30  and  70 
years  of  age.  The  youngest  shooter  was  12,  the  oldest  64;  the 
youngest  victim  was  10,  and  the  oldest  70.  It  is  interesting 
that  41%  of  the  shooters  had  been  hunting  ten  years  or  long- 
er and  those  with  less  than  two  years  hunting  experience 
represented  only  30%  of  the  casualties  reported;  only 
1 1  %  of  the  shooters  had  less  than  one  year's  experience. 


What  goes  through  the  mind  of  a  hunter  who  intentionally 
points  a  loaded  gun  at  himself?  This  fellow  is  courting  dis- 
aster by  using  a  deadly  weapon  as  a  brushpile  poker.  Look  out! 


One  thing  is  evident  among  the  unintentional  discharges: 
a  hunter  should  be  careful  about  his  footing  and  not  run 
in  the  woods  with  a  loaded  gun.  In  these,  though,  there  was 
a  common  factor — the  weapon  was  loaded  at  a  time  when  it 
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What  game  species  was  being  hunted  or  sought  at  the 
time  of  the  accident?  Squirrels — 14,  rabbit — 11,  deer — 10, 
quail — 5,  dove — 4,  waterfowl — 1,  and  raccoon — I.  Small 
game  hunters  comprised  74%  of  the  total. 

Again  the  shotgun  was  the  weapon  involved  in  most  of  the 
accidents— 39  (85%);  the  rifle— 7  (15%). 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  accidents  happened  within 
50  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun;  this  is  40  accidents.  We 
feel  that  such  a  casualty-distance  relationship  indicates  the 
shotgun  is  just  as  dangerous  as  a  rifle  since  most  accidents 
happen  at  close  range. 

When  The  Shot  Was  Fired 

Five  accidents  happened  on  "opening  day";  by  the  end  of 
the  second  day  there  were  seven.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
there  had  been  11,  second  week  17,  and  by  the  end  of  a 
month  there  had  been  28.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth  hunting 
season  week  all  but  seven  casulaties  had  occurred.  Our  1962- 
1963  hunting  season  was  139  shooting  days,  covering  23 
weeks. 

Fatigue  and  probably  the  desire  to  not  go  home  empty 
handed  entered  into  the  hunting  picture  since  20  of  the  30 
accidents  which  happen  between  noon  and  6:00  p.m.  oc- 
curred between  4:00  and  6:00  p.m.,  and  includes  six  of  the 
fatalities. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  accidents  which  can  befall 
us,  but  hunting  accidents  are  far  down  the  list  numerically. 
It  is  tragic  when  a  hunting  fatality  occurs,  and  too  often  the 
accident  would  have  been  prevented  had  the  shooter  used  the 
common  sense  of  safety  practices. 

Let's  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  hunting  accidents 
this  season.  Remember:  If  each  reader  of  this  report  would 
tell  15  other  people  who  may  also  go  hunting  to  (1)  treat 
every  gun  as  if  it  were  loaded,  (2)  always  point  the  muzzle 
in  a  safe  direction,  and  (3)  to  be  sure  of  their  target  and 
what's  behind  it — over  1,000,000  people  of  our  state  could 
be  informed  of  the  basic  rules  of  hunter  safety. 

The  Camp  Lejeune  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Rifle  Range  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Commission's  Hunter  Safe- 
ty Training  Program  are  having  a  SIGHT- 
ING-IN  DAY,  Saturday,  September  28, 1963, 
at  10:00  a.m. 

On  this  date  you  can  come  to  a  suitable 
area  and  sight-in  your  firearm  to  be  certain 
that  you  are  hitting  what  you're  aiming  at, 
be  it  game  or  other  target.  Corrections  and 
adjustments  can  be  made  under  the  expert 
guidance  of  trained  personnel.  PLEASE 
BRING  YOUR  OWN  AMMUNITION; 
meals  will  be  available. 

Two  ranges  will  be  set  up:  One  for  the 
shotgun  pattern  tests  and  the  .22's,  the  sec- 
ond for  the  high  powered  rifles  used  in  big 
game  hunting. 

Safety  while  hunting  is  important  and  one 
of  the  safety  factors  is  knowing  that  your 


When  will  they  learn  what  a  gun  is  for?  This  photo  was  posed, 
that's  true,  but  it  happens  frequently.  These  are  hunters; 
color  the  one  on  the  left  "careless",  the  other  one  "dead." 
Below,  our  eager  hunter  concentrates  on  the  covey  rise  and 
forgets  what  is  behind  the  target.  Shooting  this  near  a  high- 
way can  be  dangerous  and  is  often  illegal,  too,  so  don't  do  it. 


shot  will  hit  where  your  gun  is  aimed. 

•  Mark  this  date  on  your  calendar  and  plan 
to  attend. 

•  Bring  your  hunting  companions  with  you 
and  your  ammunition. 

•  From  U.  S.  Highway  17  at  Dixon  School, 
(18  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  35  miles 
north  of  Wilmington)  follow  signs  to 
Marine  Corps  Rifle  Range  on  Road  1524 
east  and  report  to  Rifle  Range  Theater 
by  10 :00  a.m. 

•  It  will  be  worth  the  time  and  trip  regard- 
less of  how  far  you  have  to  travel.  Don't 
carry  loaded  guns  in  your  car. 

Plans  are  underway  also  to  have  sighting- 
in  days  this  fall  by  several  other  groups: 
Lowgap  Wildlife  Club,  Mt.  Airy;  Sandhills 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Ellerbe;  Castle  Bridge 
Wildlife  Club,  Lenoir;  and  Wildlife  Club, 
Rocky  Mount.  Keep  watching  your  local 
newspaper  for  time  and  place. 
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BIRD 
PORTRAITS 

by  Karl  Maslowski 


B 


Y  early  fall,  many  song  birds  switch  to 
native  fruits  and  berries  as  a  change  in  diet. 
As  the  autumn  turns  to  winter,  other  ripen- 
ing seeds  appear  and  provide  game  and  song 
birds  with  cold  weather  foods.  Pictured  here 
are  birds  that  stay  with  us  year-round,  sea- 
sonal visitors,  and  occasional  migrants — all 
dining  on  Nature's  harvest. 

Aronla  is  a  member  of  the  chokeberry  group  and  produces 
attractive  fruit  clusters  which  are  a  sure  lure  for  many  birds, 
including  mockingbirds  like  this  bright-eyed  male  (left). 
Below,  a  wintering  robin  snatches  a  tempting  hawthorne  fruit. 
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Here's  grape  juice  in  your  eye! 
Left,  a  white-throated  sparrow 
punctures  a  wild  grape  with  ap- 
parent gusto.  A  thicket  of  wild 
grape  vines  will  play  host  to  many 
kinds  of  birds  and  small  animals. 
The  male  hairy  woodpecker  is 
likely  more  interested  in  the  insects 
infesting  this  sumac  than  he  is  in 
the  plant  itself  (below,  left).  Chic- 
kadees and  titmice  feed  here,  too. 
Below,  a  bluebird  contemplates 
privet  berries.  Many  birds  spend- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  here  eat 
the  bluish-colored  fruits. 


More  BIRD  PORTRAITS  Next  Page  ► 
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The  evening  grosbeak  is  a  late  winter  visitor  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  is  best  lured  with  sunflower  seed.  This  male  is  eat- 
ing juniper  fruits.  The  female  cardinal  at  right  is  perched  in 
cultivated  rose  and  will  likely  dine  on  the  fleshy  orange-red 
hips.  The  tree  sparrow,  a  rather  rare  visitor  to  the  Tarheel 
State,  selects  a  shiny  red  winterberry  (decidous  holly)  below, 
for  its  late  fall  snack.  The  fruit  of  multiflora  rose  is  eaten 
by  song  and  game  birds  alike.  Cedar  waxwing  (below  right). 

BIRD  PORTRAITS 
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NORTH 
CARO  LINA 
WILDLIFE 


RESOURCE-O-GRAM 


A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST   WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Dove ,  Marsh  Hen,  Woodcock,  Snipe  Seasons  Set 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  have  announced  the  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  doves,  marsh  hens, 
Wilson's  snipe  and  woodcock. 

Again  there  will  be  a  split  dove  season  with  the  first  segment  set  for  Sep- 
tember 7-0ctober  12  and  the  second,  December  13-January  15.  The  daily  bag 
limit  will  be  10  birds,  possession  limit  20  after  the  first  day's  shooting.  Shoot- 
ing hours  will  be  from  noon  to  sunset. 

Marsh  hen  shooting  (including  sora,  Virginia  and  clapper  rails  plus  galli- 
nules)  begins  two  days  earlier  on  September  5.  Dates  in  North  Carolina  will 
be  from  September  5  through  November  13.  The  daily  bag  and  possession  limit  for 
sora  are  the  same — 25  birds.  For  other  rails  and  gallinules,  the  limits  are  15 
daily  and  30  in  possession,  either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate .  Shooting  hours  for 
marsh  hens  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

The  woodcock  season  runs  from  November  23  through  January  11  with  a  daily 
bag  limit  of  5  and  possession  limit  of  10.  Wilson' s  snipe  shooting  starts  November 
23  and  ends  January  6  with  a  daily  bag  limit  and  possession  limit  of  8  birds.  Shoot- 
ing hours  will  be  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Public  Drawing  for  Bear,  Waterfowl  Hunts 

Public  drawings  for  bear  hunts  on  western  North  Carolina  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  will  be  held  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  Courthouse  at  Waynesville  on  September 
18.  Party  hunt  applications  containing  not  more  than  25  names  must  be  received 
in  the  Commission's  Raleigh  office  by  September  1  in  order  to  be  processed  for 
the  drawing. 

Drawings  to  award  preferred  dates  for  waterfowl  hunt  ing  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
will  be  held  in  the  Courthouse  at  Swanquarter  at  9:00  a.m.  September  26. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  the  Blind  Committee,  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  New 
Holland,  before  6:00  p.m.  on  September  21  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  drawing. 
Applications  received  after  this  deadline  will  be  processed  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis. 

Trout  Season  Extended  in  Some  Areas 

The  fishing  season  for  mountain  trout  has  been  extended  to  September  30  in 
sections  of  trout  streams  in  27  western  North  Carolina  counties.  Counties  in- 
volved are:  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Cherokee,  Clay, 
Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Madison,  McDowell,  Mitchell,  Polk, 
Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Watauga,  Wilkes  and  Yancey.  For 
a  list  of  stream  sections  involved  write  Trout  Season,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27602. 
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September 
Belongs  to 
Spiders 

Photo  Feature  by  Jack  Dermid 
Wilmington  College 

Although  needlessly  feared  by  many  people,  spiders 
are  interesting  and  largely  beneficial  creatures 
which  live  varied  and  exciting  lives.  They  are 
a  part  of  our  wildlife  and  natural  history  scene. 


IF  any  month  of  the  year  belongs  to  spiders,  it  is  Septem- 
ber. An  early  morning  walk  in  the  country  discloses  thous- 
ands of  webs,  each  an  engineering  feat  decorated  by  spark- 
ling jewels  of  dew.  Countless  more  spiders  stalk  the  grassy 
jungles  underfoot  or  lie  in  ambush  within  flowers.  It  seems 
that  spiders  are  everywhere.  They  are. 

An  abundant  spider  population  is  with  us  all  summer,  but 
September  finds  summer's  spiderlings  reaching  maturity  and 
large  enough  to  be  conspicuous.  Their  numbers  are  nothing 
to  fear,  though,  for  the  vast  majority  are  harmless  to  man. 
North  Carolina  has  only  one  species,  the  black  widow,  which 
is  considered  dangerous.  A  few  other  larger  Tarheel  spiders 
may  bite  if  molested,  but  the  effect  is  no  worse  than  that  of 
a  wasp  sting.  Although  all  spiders  are  poisonous  to  their 
insect  prey,  most  are  too  small  or  lack  adequate  fangs  or 
strength  to  puncture  human  skin. 

Rather  than  creatures  to  fear,  spiders  are  colorful,  efficient 
predators  which  contribute  to  our  comfort  by  waging  an 
endless  war  on  insects.  Their  way  of  life  is  fascinating.  While 
many  spiders  use  webs  for  snaring  insects,  some  species 
employ  other  means.  The  bolas  spider  waits  patiently  on  a 
perch  until  an  insect  flies  within  range  of  its  bolas,  a  length  of 
silk  with  a  sticky  drop  at  the  end  which  is  thrown  with  great 
accuracy.  The  jumping  spider,  seeing  its  prey  at  a  distance, 
sneaks  forward  slowly  until  close  enough  to  pounce  upon  it. 
It  has  been  known  to  leap  into  the  air  to  catch  flying  insects. 

While  dove  hunting  this  September,  take  a  few  minutes 
when  shooting  is  slow  to  watch  spiders.  You  won't  have  to 
leave  your  blind  to  see  some  real  action. 
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The  otherwise  rapacious  wolf  spider  gives  special  care  to  its 
eggs  and  young.  The  female  carries  her  egg  case  about  until 
hatching  time  and  then  the  young  hitch  a  ride  on  her  abdomen. 


Although  scarcely  a  half -inch  long,  the  jumping  spider  is  a 
super  insect  predator.  Large,  efficient  eyes  permit  fast  and 
coordinated  movements.  It  is  a  common  species  about  houses. 


The  trussed  up  butterfly  is  carried  to  the  center  of  the  web. 
The  spider  injects  digestive  juices  into  its  victim  and  then 
sucks  out  its   liquified   tissues,  discarding  the   empty  body. 


Wildlife 


HUNTING 
FISHING 
BOATING 


Legislation,  1963 


by  Luther  Part-in 


W, 


HEN  the  gavels  banged  to  signify  the  closing  of  the  1963 
General  Assembly,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  reflected,  with  pardonable  pride  in  some  in- 
stances and  gratitude  in  others,  upon  the  wildlife  legislation 
enacted  into  law  by  the  past  Legislature.  Though  all  the  wild- 
life measures  submitted  were  not  reported  favorably  in  the 
various  committees,  the  1963  lawmakers  certainly  took  great 
strides  forward  in  several  areas  of  wildlife  conservation  and 
water  recreation.  Regardless  of  party  or  faction,  most  of  the 
legislators  demonstrated  a  sincere  desire  to  represent  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  in  significant,  clear-cut  issues  per- 
taining to  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  state. 

At  least  one  piece  of  legislation  gave  recognition  to  the 
public  ownership  of  fish  and  game  in  the  state,  and  stipulated 
that  any  individual  or  concern  found  guilty  of  killing  fish  or 
game  by  pollution  would  be  required  to  pay  replacement  costs 
for  stocking  the  species  decimated.  We  are  referring  to 
Chapter  1087  (Senate  Bill  409)  whose  swift  passage  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  shocking  pollution  kill  of  rock- 
fish  in  the  Roanoke  River  last  April.  This  is  a  classic  example 
of  the  value  of  wildlife  to  the  people.  Economic,  aesthetic, 
and  recreational  assets  were  destroyed  in  amounts  we  can 
only  estimate.  A  boat  trip  from  Weldon  to  Scotland  Neck 
during  the  peak  of  the  kill  revealed  only  three  fishermen,  in 
an  area  where  they  would  normally  have  been  standing  al- 
most elbow-to-elbow.  Thousands  of  dead  fish,  and  almost  as 
many  buzzards,  constituted  the  scenic  attractions  along  the 
route. 

S.  B.  409  gives  stream  sanitation  authorities  another 
weapon  to  use  in  their  efforts  to  keep  public  waters  clean 
for  fishing,  swimming,  and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Let's  take  a  close  look  at  the  bills  concerning  game,  fish, 
and  boat  law  that  came  out  of  the  1963  session.  The  simplest 
approach  is  probably  to  take  the  Senate  first,  the  House  sec- 
ond, and  examine  the  bills  according  to  numerical  sequence. 


The  chapter  number  in  parentheses  refers  to  the  chapter 
the  bill  will  assume  in  the  1963  Session  Laws. 
Senate  Bill  112  (Chapter  381) 

This  bill  amends  chapter  113  of  the  General  Statutes  to 
prohibit  the  taking  of  game  animals  or  game  birds  from  any 
engine-powered  or  self-propelled  vehicle,  or  any  vehicle 
especially  equipped  to  provide  facilities  for  taking  deer  by 
unlawful  means. 
Senate  Bill  249  (Chapter  246) 

There  is  no  general  provision  concerning  hunting  from  a 
road  or  highway.  It  is  legal  in  some  areas  and  not  allowed 
in  others.  A  1961  law  makes  it  illegal  to  hunt  game  with  fire- 
arms from  the  right-of-way  of  public  roads  or  highways  in 
Edgecombe  County.  Chapter  246  empowers  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  this  law  and  "to  seize  weapons  to  be  used 
in  evidence"  when  making  an  arrest  for  this  violation  in 
Edgecombe  County. 
Senate  Bill  311  (Chapter  399) 

Rich  Square  Township  of  Northampton  County  had  its 
name  added  to  the  list  of  areas  prohibiting  hunting  from 
public  roads.  The  act  makes  it  unlawful  to  hunt,  take  or  kill, 
or  to  attempt  to  hunt,  take  or  kill,  any  "birds,  animals,  or 
beasts  by  the  use  of  firearms  from  the  roadway,  right-of-way 
of  any  public  highway,  roadway  or  publicly  maintained 
thoroughfare  in  Rich  Square  Township,  Northampton  Coun- 
ty." Peace  officers  of  the  county  and  of  the  state  are  em- 
powered to  enforce  the  act. 
Senate  Bill  419  (Chapter  1120) 

Counties  in  which  state-owned  timber  lands  are  located 
have  been  receiving  10  percent  of  the  gross  sales  of  timber 
and  timber  products.  S.  B.  419  increases  this  amount  to  15 
percent.  It  also  gives  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  the 
option  to  choose  between  this  type  of  payment  and  paying 
property  taxes  to  the  county  involved,  at  the  rate  applicable 
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to  other  similar  lands  in  the  county. 
Senate  Bill  498  (Chapter  947) 

This  local  bill  prohibits  swimming  or  boating  within  one 
hundred  feet  upstream  or  downstream  from  the  Tuckertown 
and  Falls  Dams  of  Yadkin,  Inc.,  across  the  Yadkin  River  in 
Stanley  and  Montgomery  counties.  It  also  prohibits  fishing 
from  the  dams  "or  from  any  powerhouses,  structures,  abut- 
ments or  equipment  associated  therewith."  Personnel  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  are  required  to  place  and 
maintain  markers  indicating  the  area  in  which  boating  is 
not  permitted,  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
House  Bill  59  (Chapter  89) 

This  bill  adds  Tyrrell  and  Washington  to  the  list  of  counties 
where  it  is  legal  to  fish  for  non-game  fish  with  nets  on 
Sunday.  It  is,  of  course,  still  necessary  for  the  fisherman  to 
get  whatever  special  device  license  that  may  apply  under  the 
fishing  regulations. 
House  Bill  136  (Chapter  224) 

Chapter  169  of  the  Sessions  Laws  of  1959  prohibits  the 
use  of  firearms  other  than  shotguns  and  rifles  of  .22  caliber 
or  less  for  hunting  in  Gates  County,  but  the  act  neglected  to 
provide  that  wildlife  protectors  could  enforce  it.  H.  B.  136 
amends  the  law  to  add  such  a  provision. 
House  Bill  172  (Chapter  170) 

Special  fishing  licenses  for  the  use  of  special  fishing  de- 
vices are  not  required  when  a  landing  net,  having  a  handle 
not  exceeding  eight  (8)  feet  in  length  attached  to  a  hoop  or 
frame  not  exceeding  sixty  (60)  inches  along  its  outer  perimeter, 
is  used  to  take  non-game  fish  in  the  inland  fishing  waters  of 
North  Carolina.  Landing  nets  of  larger  size  may  only  be 
used  when  the  primary  method  of  taking  is  by  hook  and 
line  and  the  license  requirements  for  hook  and  line  fishing 
are  met.  The  original  bill  was  designed  to  permit  the  taking 
of  herring  without  license  in  the  inland  fishing  waters  of 
Hertford  County,  but  was  changed  to  its  present  form  for 
state-wide  application. 
House  Bill  187  (Chapter  298) 

Untold  acres  of  hunting  and  fishing  property  may  now  be 
opened  to  Tar  Heel  sportsmen,  as  a  result  of  this  significant 
piece  of  legislation.  Under  this  law,  a  person  in  control  of 
premises  who  gives  permission  without  charge  to  another  to 
hunt,  fish,  trap,  camp,  or  for  other  recreational  use,  is  re- 
lieved of  any  liability  for  any  injury  to  the  person  or  persons 

This  boat  landing  gives  access  to  Carolina  Power  and  Light 
Company's  Blewett  Falls  hydroelectric  reservoir.  Areas  such  as 
this  2,550  acre  lake  will  be  opened  to  the  public  more  freely 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  House  Bill  187,  described  above. 


C.P.&L. 


involved,  based  upon  any  implied  assurance  that  the  premises 
are  safe.  The  condition  that  existed  before  the  passing  of 
H.  B.  187  made  the  generous  property  owner  a  possible 
target  for  any  unscrupulous  individual  who  came  along.  This 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  liability  which  exists  for  failure 
to  warn  of  dangerous  conditions,  structures,  activities,  etc., 
or  the  liability  to  children  under  the  attractive  nuisance 
doctrine.  Where  a  charge  is  made  for  using  the  land,  the 
owner  still  has  a  duty  to  warn  of  all  hidden  dangers. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  water,  owned  by  paper 
companies,  power  companies,  individuals,  and  others,  may 
likely  be  affected  by  this  bill.  Most  of  this  real  estate  repre- 
sents tremendous  recreational  potential.  Its  availability  now 
rests  largely  upon  the  willingness  of  the  owner  for  the 
property  to  be  used  for  recreational  purposes,  and  upon  the 
cooperation  of  those  who  love  outdoor  sports.  Respect  for 
the  other  fellow's  property  and  simple  gratitude  will  go  a 
long  way  in  making  the  property  owner  feel  that  his  gesture 
is  being  appreciated. 
House  Bill  192  (Chapter  211) 

This  local  law  makes  it  illegal  to  hunt  foxes  with  dogs 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  lune,  July,  and  August  in 
that  part  of  Brunswick  County  lying  north  of  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  Foxes  may  still  be  hunted  with  dogs  all  the  year 
in  the  area  south  of  the  waterway. 
House  Bill  230  (Chapter  396) 

This  amendment  to  the  General  Statutes  now  requires  all 
boats  propelled  by  machinery  of  10  horsepower  or  less, 
and  operated  on  public  waters  of  North  Carolina,  to  carry  at 
least  one  approved  life  preserver  or  other  lifesaving  device 
for  each  person  on  board.  They  are  also  further  required  to 
carry,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  a  white  light  in  the  stern  or  a 
hand  flashlight  readily  available  to  be  used  in  time  to  prevent 
collision.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  bill,  only  boats  of  more 
than  10  horsepower  were  required  to  carry  life  preservers 
and  lights  under  state  law,  although  the  federal  law  to  this 
effect  applied  to  them.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  stat- 
istics shows  the  small  boat  is  involved  in  more  accidents 
than  the  larger  craft. 

This  addition  to  the  Boating  Safety  Law,  which  brings  it 
closer  to  uniformity  with  the  federal  laws,  will  make  our 
public  waterways  safer  for  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
of  people  who  are  enjoying  this  type  of  outdoor  recreation 
in  our  state.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  apply  to  the 
counties  of  Brunswick,  Carteret,  Chatham,  Columbus,  Dup- 
lin, Lee,  New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Pender,  and  Rockingham. 
Whether  they  have  safer  waters,  boats,  or  operators,  hasn't 
been  revealed;  but  people  have  drowned  in  bathtubs — careful 
people  using  safe  bathtubs.  The  unexpected  can  happen  any- 
where. It's  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry,  they  say. 
House  Bill  263  (Chapter  679) 

Several  local  bills  were  combined  in  an  amendment  to  the 
General  Statutes  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  take  deer 
through  the  use  of  boats  or  floating  devices  in  many  parts  of 
the  state.  This  does  not  affect  the  transportation  of  hunters  or 
their  legally  taken  game  by  these  methods.  This  act  does  not 


apply  in  the  following  counties: 

Beaufort  Currituck  Robeson 

Burke  Dare  Sampson 

Camden  Edgecombe  Surry 

Carteret  Hoke  Swain 

Cherokee  Lenoir  Tyrrell 

Chowan  Pamlico  Washington 

Columbus  Pasquotank  Wayne 
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Craven  Perquimans  Yadkin 

Cumberland  Person 

The  following  counties  are  also  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  but  are  already  covered  by  local  acts 
passed  in  previous  years  that  prohibit  taking  deer  with  the 
aid  of  boats: 

Bertie — Chapter  1376,  1955  Sessions  Laws 
Gates — Chapter  298,  1959  Sessions  Laws 
Hertford — Chapter  298,  1959  Sessions  Laws 
Martin — Chapter  1376,  1955  Sessions  Laws 
Northampton — Chapter  1376,  1955  Sessions  Laws 

In  the  opinion  of  L.  Poindexter  Watts,  of  the  Institute  of 
Government  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  "these 
local  acts  are  not  affected  even  though  the  county  otherwise 
comes  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  1963  general  law." 
House  Bill  265  (Chapter  147) 

The  minimum  penalty  for  taking  wild  turkey  out  of  season 


Luther  Partin 


Out-of-season  wild  turkey  shooters  will  think  twice  before 
taking  birds  illegally.  Penalty  for  this  offense  has  been  upped. 

has  been  increased  from  $10  to  $100.  A  lot  of  people  might 
risk  it  at  $10,  but  $100 — that's  a  horse  of  another  color. 
House  Bill  372  (Chapter  202) 

This  is  a  local  bill  to  exempt  Northampton  from  the  pro- 
visions of  General  Statutes  113-247.  The  end  result  is  that 
fishing  with  nets  for  non-game  fish  on  Sunday  is  now  legal 
in  that  county. 

House  Bill  376  (Chapter  267) 

It  is  now  unlawful  to  "hunt,  take,  kill,  or  attempt  to  take 
or  attempt  to  kill  deer  in  Hoke  County  with  a  rifle."  This  act 
does  not  apply  to  the  lands  within  the  confines  of  the  Fort 
Bragg  Military  Reservation. 
House  Bill  406  (Chapter  268) 

This  is  an  amendment  to  chapter  603  of  the  Sessions  Laws 
of  1957,  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  hunt  from  the  streets  or 
highways  of  certain  parts  of  Craven  County.  State  Road  No. 
1633,  better  known  as  Whitford  Road,  in  No.  One  Town- 
ship in  Craven  County,  is  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  1957  act. 

House  Bill  437  (Chapter  271) 

In  Lee  and  Chatham  Counties,  it  is  now  lawful  to  net 
suckers  and  other  forage  fish  "between  December  1  to  and 
through  April  15  of  each  year"  in  Haw  River,  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  Rocky  River. 
House  Bill  469  (Chapter  252) 

This  is  a  bill  designed  to  promote  safety  on  the  highways 
of  Bertie  and  Hertford  counties  by  prohibiting  the  shooting 
of  rifles  having  a  bore  larger  than  .22  caliber,  or  any  center 
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fire  rifles,  on  the  right  of  way  of  public  roads  in  the  two 
counties.  The  act  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  county  and  the  state.  Presumably  this  includes 
wildlife  protectors  and  highway  patrolmen. 
House  Bill  473  (Chapter  276) 

This  is  an  act  repealing  Chapter  198  of  the  Sessions  Laws 
of  1957,  which  permitted  taking  fish,  for  personal  or  family 
use,  with  nets  or  traps  in  those  portions  of  Pigeon  Roost  and 
Poplar  creeks  in  Warren  County  which  enter  the  Roanoke 
River  from  the  north  on  the  Virginia  side. 
House  Bill  496  (Chapter  502) 

Water  safety  in  Lake  James  is  the  object  of  this  bill  for 
Burke  and  McDowell  counties.  It  prohibits  operating  a 
power-driven  boat  at  a  speed  greater  than  5  miles  per  hour 
when  within  50  yards  of:  any  stationary  or  movable  boat- 
house,  pier,  or  dock;  any  anchored  boat  or  one  not  driven 
by  engine  power;  any  person  swimming  or  fishing  from  a 
boat.  The  operation  of  a  power-driven  boat  in  a  manner  that 
endangers  the  safety  of  persons  fishing  from  anchored  or 
drifting  watercraft  will  also  be  unlawful. 

The  throwing  of  litter  or  dangerous  objects  or  materials 
into  public  waters  for  boating,  swimming  or  fishing  will  be 
considered  unlawful,  as  well  as  any  unattended  or  unattached 
bottle,  can,  or  other  floating  object  to  which  some  type  of 
fishing  gear  has  been  attached.  The  operator  of  a  boat  will 
be  considered  responsible  for  any  violations  of  this  act  com- 
mitted by  other  persons  in  the  boat,  and  the  registered  owner 
of  a  boat  operated  in  violation  of  this  act  will  be  presumed 
to  be  the  operator,  unless  it  can  otherwise  be  shown.  The 
provisions  of  this  act  apply  only  to  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
James,  and  not  to  the  canal  connecting  the  Catawba  River 
side  of  Lake  James  with  the  Linville  side.  Wildlife  protectors 
are  given  enforcement  jurisdiction. 
House  Bill  538  (Chapter  321) 

This  bill  gives  Hoke  County  an  open  season  on  foxes  from 
September  1  to  June  1. 
House  Bill  544  (Chapter  322) 

This  makes  it  unlawful  to  hunt  red  foxes  with  guns  at  any 
time  in  Haywood  County.  Hunting  with  dogs  is  permitted 
year-round. 

House  Bill  595  (Chapter  510) 

Another  bill  relating  to  water  safety  in  Lake  James  pro- 
hibits the  manipulation  of  water  skis,  surfboards,  etc.,  or 
any  power-driven  boat  towing  these  devices,  within  50  yards, 
or  any  hazardous  distance,  of  any  swimmer  or  shoreline 


Water  safety  measures  were  enacted  to  prevent  dangerous 
practices  like  this.  Keep  power  boats  away  from  swimmers. 

1  nunc  Raver 
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near  which  there  are  swimmers  in  the  water.  The  obvious 
exceptions  are  when  picking  up  or  returning  skiers,  and 
when  rescuing  or  assisting  a  person  in  the  water. 
House  Bill  597  (Chapter  470) 

Amending  Chapter  75A  of  the  General  Statutes,  which 
requires  that  the  certificate  of  number  be  available  for  in- 
spection in  the  motorboat  whenever  it  is  in  operation,  this 
act  provides  that  a  person  charged  with  failing  to  carry  his 
certificate  shall  not  be  convicted  if  he  produces  in  court  a 
certificate  issued  to  him  and  valid  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
House  Bill  616  (Chapter  513) 

Another  water  safety  measure  for  Lake  James  prohibits 
diving  with  diving  equipment  within  300  yards  of  the  intake 
at  the  Bridgewater  Power  House.  It  requires  anyone  diving 
with  the  equipment  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Lake  James  to 
have  someone  on  the  surface,  or  a  floating  buoy  marking  the 
area  in  which  he  is  diving.  The  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
rescue  or  safety  operations,  or  to  maintenance,  repair  and 
other  activities  when  the  diver  is  officially  employed  for 
such. 

House  BiU  617  (Chapter  514) 

Fishermen  on  Lake  James  get  some  more  consideration 
from  this  measure  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  manipulate 
water  skis,  surfboards,  or  any  similar  devices,  or  any  motor- 
powered  boat  towing  such  devices,  within  50  yards,  or  at  any 
distances  which  constitute  a  hazard  or  nuisance,  of  any  per- 
son who  may  be  fishing  from  a  boat  or  the  shoreline.  Except 
that  such  manipulation  may  be  legally  executed  when  picking 
up  or  returning  skiers,  or  when  rescuing  or  providing  for  the 
safety  of  a  person  in  the  water. 
House  Bill  718  (Chapter  1003) 

This  allows  the  use  of  motorboat  registration  funds  in  ac- 
quiring land  and  constructing  facilities  for  fishing  and  boat- 
ing access  areas. 
House  Bill  805  (Chapter  670) 

This  bill  permits  the  taking  of  foxes  in  Granville  County 
with  dogs  only,  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  During  the  open 
season  they  may  be  taken  in  any  manner. 
House  Bill  932  (Chapter  674) 

This  authorizes  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  issue 
permits  to  landowners  in  Hoke,  Richmond,  and  Scotland 
counties  to  take  beaver  which  have  become  seriously  in- 
jurious to  agriculture,  forests,  or  other  interests  on  the  land- 
Legislation  was  enacted  which  was  aimed  at  preventing  future 
pollution  fish  kills  like  this  one  last  spring  on  the  Roanoke. 


owners  property.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
season  and  bag  limits,  or  close  the  season  when  it  finds  that 
such  action  is  necessary. 
House  Bill  1001  (Chapter  819) 

This  law  requires  that  anyone  setting  any  spring  trap,  com- 
monly known  as  a  "steel  trap,"  greater  in  size  and  spring  ten- 
sion than  those  commonly  known  as  No.  2,  on  any  lands 
owned  by  someone  else  in  New  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and 
Pender  counties  must  have  prior  written  consent  from  the 
owner  of  the  lands  involved,  or  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
This  bill  was  later  amended  by  Chapter  1255  (House  Bill 
1387)  to  change  the  trap  size  from  No.  2  to  No.  1,  and  to 
exempt  New  Hanover  County  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
House  Bill  1079  (Chapter  1097) 

This  act  deals  with  "jug  fishing."  It  authorizes  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  use  of  glass 
floats  for  such  fishing.  No  limit  may  be  placed  on  the  num- 
ber of  lines  used  by  a  fisherman  in  the  public  waters  of  the 
state,  except  in  Designated  Public  Mountain  Trout  Waters. 

House  Bill  1112  (Chapter  827) 

This  legislation  prohibits  fox  hunting  between  February  15 
and  October  1  in  an  area  of  Perquimans  County,  beginning 
at  the  Perquimans  River  Bridge  in  Belvidere,  extending  along 
Highway  37  to  the  Perquimans  County  line,  then  along  the 
Gates-Perquimans  line  north  to  Jopa.  From  here  it  extends 
along  the  line  for  3%  miles  to  the  east,  then  turning  south  to 
county  dirt  road  1212  and  following  it  to  1001,  a  paved 
road,  then  westwardly  to  the  Perquimans  River  and  down  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Perquimans  River  Bridge,  the 
beginning. 

House  Bill  1130  (Chapter  830) 

This  bill  removes  Beaufort  County  from  the  list  of  counties 
in  which  foxes  can  be  taken  at  any  time  by  any  lawful 
method.  Hereafter,  foxes  can  only  be  taken  in  Beaufort 
during  the  open  season  for  any  other  game  species. 

House  Bill  1350  (Chapter  1163) 

This  further  amends  Chapter  603  of  the  Sessions  Laws  of 
1957  (making  it  illegal  to  hunt  from  the  streets  or  highways 
of  certain  parts  of  Craven  County)  to  extempt  State  Road 
No.  1610,  known  as  Walker  Road,  from  the  provisions  of 
said  chapter. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Protection  Division  and  the 
Institute  of  Government,  this  is  the  best  interpretation  that 
we  can  make  of  the  1963  legislation,  as  it  affects  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina.  We  hope  it  will  be  of  value  to  all  those  Tar- 
heels who  seek  pleasure  and  relaxation  in  the  great  outdoors. 

I  itilicr  Parun 


Doves  For  You 


by  T.  R.  Mitchell 


|F  you  hunted  doves  on  one  or  more  of  the  21  Wildlife 
Commission-managed  public  dove  hunting  areas  during  the 
1962-1963  shooting  season,  chances  are  you  had  ample 
opportunity  to  burn  some  gunpowder  and  scatter  a  few  shot 
about  the  atmosphere.  If  you  were  skillful  or  lucky — or 
both — chances  are  good  you  collected  enough  doves  to  con- 
coct a  bird  pie — that  rare  delicacy  available  only  to  suc- 
cessful dove  hunters.  However,  if  you  experienced  that  chron- 
ic trouble  so  common  among  dove  hunters — shooting  where 
they  were  rather  than  where  they  are — you  probably  still 
had  a  fine  time  participating  in  the  most  popular  shooting 
sport  of  the  era — dove  hunting. 

Although  wet  weather  delayed  the  scheduled  early  June 
planting  and  consequently  the  September  ripening  of  millet  on 
some  of  the  dove  management  areas,  hunters  found  doves 
in  huntable  numbers  on  most  of  the  areas  throughout  the 
season.  Millet  fields  on  the  areas  where  planting  was  delayed 
until  late  June  weren't  quite  ripe  enough  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  birds  on  opening  day  of  the  dove  season.  But  late 
maturation  of  the  seed  paid  nice  dividends  during  the  second 
half  of  the  60-day  split  season  by  providing  a  concentrated 
supply  of  food  at  a  time  when  preferred  dove  foods  usually 
are  scarce.  Large  flocks  of  doves  were  found  to  be  using  the 
millet  plantings  in  December  and  January  on  areas  located  in 
the  Piedmont  counties  which  had  not  attracted  doves  in  large 
numbers  at  this  season  in  past  years. 

The  District  Eight  game  biologist,  wildlife  protectors  and 
cooperating  landowners  combined  their  efforts  to  compile  the 
following  record  of  hunters'  successes  on  the  public  dove 
management  areas  of  Catawba,  Cleveland,  and  Rutherford 
Counties.  These  counties  are  typical  of  the  Piedmont  section 
of  the  State,  and  the  dove  management  areas  located  therein 
are  considered  to  be  representative  of  those  throughout  the 
western  half  of  North  Carolina. 


Browntop  millet  is  examined  on  a  public 
dove  hunting:  area.  Doves  are  generally 
plentiful  but  it  very  often  takes  areas  such 
as  these  to  pull  them  in  for  the  hunter. 
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FIRST  SEASON  (September  8  -  October  13) 

Number  of     Number  of     Doves  Per 
Hunters      Doves  Bagged  Hunter 

Catawba  County  537  1,017  1.89 

Cleveland  County  620  1,463  2.35 

Rutherford  County  315  665  2.11 

SECOND  SEASON  (December  13  -  January  15) 
Catawba  County  163  348  2.13 

Cleveland  County  138  374  2.71 

Rutherford  County  25  43  1.64 

Average  Number  of  Doves  Per  Hunter  First  Season — 2.13 
Average  Number  of  Doves  Per  Hunter  Second  Season — 2.35 
For  the  1963-1964  season,  a  total  of  21  public  dove  hunt- 
ing areas  has  again  been  leased.  As  this  article  is  being 
written  (June  4)  the  game  biologist  in  each  of  the  nine  Com- 
mission Districts  is  making  every  effort  to  get  the  millet 


fields  planted  on  their  respective  areas  before  mid-June.  This 
will  help  assure  a  ripe  seed  crop  to  attract  doves  to  the  shoot- 
ing fields  on  the  first  day  of  the  dove  hunting  season.  Effort 
is  also  being  made  to  produce  enough  food  in  each  of  the 
fields  so  that  the  supply  will  last  and  attract  birds  to  the  man- 
agement areas  throughout  the  second  segment  of  the  antici- 
pated split  season. 

Many  of  the  management  areas  used  in  past  seasons  will 
again  be  available  for  public  hunting  again  this  year.  How- 
ever, a  few  of  the  areas  which  proved  unproductive  last  sea- 
son have  been  relocated  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  best 
hunting  possible  for  the  sportsmen  of  North  Carolina.  So 
that  you  may  locate  the  public  dove  hunting  areas  nearest 
your  home  without  difficulty,  their  approximate  locations  are 
plotted  on  the  accompanying  map  and  detailed  directions  for 
locating  the  farms  are  listed  below. 


1.  Macon  County. 

The  W.  L.  Burrell  Farm,  comprising 
approximately  400  acres  of  land,  five 
miles  northwest  of  the  Town  of  Frank- 
lin on  county  road  No.  1372  (Burning 
Town  Road)  at  intersection  with  coun- 
ty road  No.  1379. 

2.  Buncombe  County. 

A  part  of  the  old  Asheville-Henderson- 
ville  airport,  comprising  approximately 
127  acres  of  land,  nine  miles  south- 
east of  the  City  of  Asheville  on  coun- 
ty road  No.  3116  (Mills  Gap  Road) ;  or 
one  mile  northeast  of  the  Town  of 
Fletcher  (Henderson  County)  on  coun- 
ty road  No.  1545. 

3.  Ashe  County. 

The  Walter  E.  Little  Farm,  comprising 
104  acres  of  land,  approximately  three 
miles  east  of  the  Town  of  Jefferson  on 
county  road  No.  1582,  which  turns  off 
U.  S.  Highway  No.  221. 

4.  Burke  County. 

The  Doctor  C.  Richard  Farm,  com- 
prising 400  acres  of  land,  approximate- 


ly five  miles  west  of  the  Town  of  Glen 
Alpine  on  county  road  No.  1231. 

5.  Rutherford  County. 

The  W.  R.  Wilkerson  Farm,  comprising 
300  acres  of  land,  six  miles  west  of  the 
Town  of  Rutherforditon  on  county 
road  No.  1160. 

6.  Cleveland  County. 

The  C.  Robert  Blanton  Farm,  com- 
prising 159  acres  of  land,  approximate- 
ly six  miles  west  of  the  Town  of 
Shelby  and  four  miles  northeast  of  the 
Town  of  Latiimore  on  the  Lattimore- 
Hollis  Road. 

7.  Catawba  County. 

The  Francis  R.  Sigman  Farm,  com- 
prising 190  acres  of  land,  approximate- 
ly six  miles  northeast  of  the  Town 
of  Newton  and  2.5  miles  south  of  the 
Town  of  Claremont  on  county  road 
No.  1722. 

8.  Iredell  County. 

The  Bill  Beard  Farm,  comprising  77^ 
acres  of  land,  approximately  eight 
miles  east  of  the  Town  of  Statesville 
and  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of 
the  Community  of  Elmwood  on  county 
road  No.  2309. 

9.  Davie  County. 

The  old  Cornelison  Farm  owned  by 
J.  J.  Hoots,  comprising  250  acres  of 
land,  approximately  two  miles  east  of 
the  Town  of  Farmington  on  N.  C. 
Highway  No.  801  and  about  one-half 
mile  north  of  R.  H.  King's  store  on 
county  road  No.  1456. 

10.  Rowan  County. 

The  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ketner  Farm,  compris- 
ing 126  acres  of  land,  approximately 
13  miles  south  of  the  City  of  Salisbury 
on  the  Phaniel  Church  Road  (county 
road  No.  2569),  and  approximately  11 
miles  west  of  the  Town  of  Rockwell 
on  county  road  No.  1221. 

11.  Mecklenburg  County  No.  2. 

The  Fred  A.  Smith  Farm  (Kings 
Grant,  Inc.),  comprising  207  acres  of 
land,  approximately  five  miles  east  of 
the  Town  of  Huntcrsville,  11  miles 
west  of  the  City  of  Concord  and  ap- 
proximately 15  miles  northeast  of  the 
City  of  Charlotte  on  N.  C.  Highway 
No.  73,  at  the  Mecklenburg-Cabarrus 
county  line. 

12.  Mecklenburg  County. 

The  S.  N.  McEwen  Farm,  comprising 
approximately  302  acres  of  land,  ap- 
proximately 11  miles  southeast  of  the 
City  of  Charlotte,  and  one  mile  north- 
west of  the  Town  of  Mint  Hill  on  Law- 
yers Road. 

13.  Davidson  Cbunty. 

The  old  Paul  Smith  Air  Park  owned 


by  W.  W.  Everhart,  comprising  73 
acres,  approximately  six  miles  south  of 
the  city  limits  of  the  Town  of  Thomas- 
ville  on  Air  Park  Road  (county  road 
No.  2095)  which  turns  off  Kennely 
Road  (county  road  No.  2066). 

14.  Guilford  County. 

The  Guilford  County  Farm  owned  by 
the  County  of  Guilford,  comprising 
756  acres  of  land,  approximately  ten 
miles  northeast  of  the  Town  of 
Greensboro,  and  two  miles  north  of 
the  Town  of  Gibsonville  on  county 
road  No.  2740. 

15.  Orange  County. 

The  Frank  Perry  Farm,  comprising 
400  acres  of  land,  approximately  three 
miles  north  of  the  Town  of  Hillsboro, 
between  U.  S.  Highway  No.  70  and 
N.  C.  Highway  No.  86,  on  county  road 
No.  1306. 

16.  Granville  County. 

The  E.  B.  Averette  Farm,  comprising 
400  acres  of  land,  approximately  six 
miles  south  of  the  Town  of  Oxford, 
between  U.  S.  Highway  No.  15  and 
N.  C.  Highway  No.  96,  on  county  road 
No.  1618. 

17.  Wake  County. 

The  J.  H.  Aiken  Farm,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 450  acres  of  land,  15  miles 
southwest  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  and 
two  miles  north  of  the  Town  of  Fu- 
quay-Varina  near  Needmore  on  coun- 
ty road  No.  1399. 

18.  Cumberland  County. 

The  Herman  B.  Hubbard  Farm,  com- 
prising 354  acres  of  land,  approximate- 
ly ten  miles  east  of  the  Town  of  Fay- 
etteville  and  two  miles  north  of  the 
Town  of  Stedman  on  the  Stedman- 
Wade  Road. 

19.  Edgecombe  County. 

The  Bill  Dale  Farm,  comprising  600 
acres  of  land,  four  miles  east  of  the 
Town  of  Leggett  on  N.  C.  Highway 
No.  97  and  one  mile  south  on  county 
road  No.  1500. 

20.  Lenoir  County. 

The  C.  N.  Stroud  Farm,  comprising 
130  acres  of  land,  approximately  eight 
miles  southwest  of  the  Town  of  Kins- 
ton  on  N.  C.  Highway  No.  11,  and  one 
mile  west  of  the  Community  of  Al- 
britton. 

21.  Bertie  County. 

The  James  Claude  Evans  Farm,  com- 
prising 130  acres  of  land,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  Town  of  Colerain  on 
N.  C.  Highway  No.  45,  one  mile  west 
on  county  road  No.  1355,  and  .7  mile 
south  on  Pierce  Road. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES,  AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


With  the  fall  hunting  season 
coming  on,  this  squib  from  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  is 
worth  reading  and  thinking  about. 
( Besides,  it  makes  a  nice  lead- 
off  for  this  month's  Crackshots!) 

Hunting  Has  Human  Safety  Valve 

"Humans  apparently  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  limit  their  ex- 
ertions on  an  input-output  basis. 
Stated  another  way,  human  beings 
labor  when  the  rewards  are  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  time,  money  and  effort  exert- 
ed to  obtain  them.  It  works  that 
way  with  the  nation's  millions  of 
hunters,  too,  because  study  after 
study  has  shown  that  hunting  ef- 
fort —  especially  for  rabbits, 
grouse,  pheasants,  squirrels,  and 
other  small  game — dwindles  rap- 
idly long  before  the  animals  are 
reduced  to  anywhere  near  a  level 
that  would  jeopardize  the  follow- 
ing year's  breeding  stock,  accord- 
ing to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute. 

"Small-game  hunters  tradition- 
ally harvest  too  little  game,  not 
too  much.  By  shooting  wildlife  on 
experimental  areas  at  rates  three 
to  four  times  those  known  to  be 
achieved  by  hunters,  scientists 
have  shown  much  larger  bags  of 
game  could  be  taken.  But  many 
hunters  lose  interest  in  tramping 
the  fields  once  the  animals  are 
scattered  from  their  more  access- 
ible haunts.  As  gun  pressure  de- 
creases after  the  opening  day 
bulge,  the  chances  of  over-shoot- 
ing small  game  become  more  and 
more  remote.  This  human  trait  of 
matching  input  against  output  is 
more  instrumental  in  controlling 
the  harvest  of  small  game  than 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

season  lengths  and  bag  and  pos- 
session limits. 

"This  well-established  fact  has 
prompted  a  decision  in  many 
states  to  set  the  longest  possible 
small  game  seasons  in  order  to 
supply  extra  outdoor  recreational 
opportunity  for  those  hunters  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Hunters  benefit  from  it,  as  do 
businesses  that  supply  goods  and 
services,  and  moreover,  future 
game  stocks  are  not  jeopardized. 

"This  kind  of  an  approach  ap- 
parently has  few  supporters  in 
West  Virginia,  where  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  Director 
Warden  Lane  has  reduced  next 
fall's  shooting  seasons  on  rabbits 
and  grouse  by  nearly  four  weeks. 


Lane's  Fish  and  Game  Division, 
which  in  the  past  has  obtained 
and  applied  some  of  the  country's 
best  research  on  the  subject  of 
hunting  pressure  and  the  harvest 
of  game,  had  recommended  a  long- 
er season,  the  same  as  last  year. 

"The  reason  for  the  abbreviated 
West  Virginia  rabbit  and  grouse 
season  has  not  been  told.  Perhaps 
it  can  be  blamed  on  'biopolitics,' 
the  science  of  public  opinion  inter- 
ference in  biological  matters  that 
Durward  Allen  described  in  his 
excellent  book,  Our  Wildlife  Leg- 
acy. It  is  the  state  of  affairs  when 
decisions  affecting  wildlife  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  political 
acceptance,  rather  than  biological 
fact." 


Management  of  game  is  not  an  easy 
matter  even  with  a  bountiful  Nature 
on  your  side.  It  is  doubly  difficult  when 
politics  pushes  aside  biological  facts  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  a  small  minority. 
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What  Is  A  Hawk? 

DEAR  SIRS:  On  the  last  page  of  your 
July  1963  issue  you  said  that  the  red-tailed 
hawk  is  our  largest  hawk.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this.  In  my  opinion  the  osprey  or 
fish  hawk  is  our  largest.  In  an  article 
concerning  ornithology  published  recent- 
ly, Edwin  Way  Teale  made  this  comment 
"the  red-tailed  hawk  (Buteo  jamaicensis) 
length  20V2-22  inches,  wingspread  53 
inches  is  the  largest  except  for  the  osprey 
of  our  eastern  hawk."  He  also  said  "the 
osprey  (Pandion  haliaetus)  has  a  length 
of  23  inches  and  a  wingspread  of  68 
inches."  Both  species  are  found  in  our 
state.  Can  you  explain  our  differences  of 
opinion?  ROGER  E.  YARBROUGH, 
LINCOLNTON. 

The  osprey  is  a  bigger  bird  than 
the  red-tailed  hawk,  but  is  not 
usually  thought  of  as  a  hawk. 
Technically,  ospreys  are  hawks, 
and  therefore  you  are  correct.  To 
carry  the  matter  further,  eagles, 
too,  are  hawks.  .  . — Ed. 

Bushytails 

DEAR  SIRS:  Your  quotation  from  Vol- 
taire in  the  June  issue  of  Wildlife  Maga- 
zine relative  to  the  letter  from  Lester 
Wilde  on  the  subject  of  squirrel  hunting, 
leads  me  to  believe  your  thinking  is  that 
the  killing  of  70  squirrels  in  one  season 
by  a  boy  of  fourteen  is  good  conservation 
practice.  Multiply  that  boy  by  the  count- 
less hundreds  of  hunters  in  our  state 
every  season  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore that  appealing  and  decorative  inhabi- 
tant of  our  woods  disappears.  At  that,  it 
might  be  a  better  fate  than  to  try  to  exist 
in  a  country  permitting  such  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  firearms. 

You  must  remember,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
some  of  your  conservationists  like  to  see 
living  creatures  around  them.  To  kill 
so  many  of  the  wild  animals  in  our  woods 
and  fields  may  be  fine  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  whose  chief  enjoyment 
in  life  centers  around  the  dining-room 
table.  But  a  few  of  us  still  derive  im- 
mense aesthetic  satisfaction  from  the  ob- 
servation of  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  others 
as  they  carry  on  their  daily  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  sort  of  conserva- 
tionist has  every  bit  as  much  right  to  his 
particular  enjoyment  of  the  state's  wild- 
life as  has  the  shotgun-carrying  individual. 
Had  the  fourteen  year  old  boy  been  as 
close  to  starvation  as  the  shooting  of  70 
squirrels  indicates,  then  he  should  have 
sold  the  gun  and  bought  bread  with  the 
proceeds.  If  they  were  wantonly  slaugh- 
tered then  he  has  committed  a  crime  for 
which  he  himself  and  others  like  him  will 
pay  heavily  in  the  future. 

Voltaire  said  "Let  us  cultivate  our 
garden."  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  a 
lot  of  people  to  remember,  for  a  garden, 
after  all,  is  more  than  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips. MRS.  SAMPLE  B.  FORBUS, 
CHAPEL  HILL. 


BEST  PREDICTED  TIDES  FOR  HUNTING  RAILS 


DATE 

HIGH  TIDE* 

HEIGHT  (Ft.) 

r—       /-T*l  \ 

5  (Thurs.) 

8:44 

a.m. 

5.0 

.   6  (Fr.) 

9:33 

a.m. 

5.1 

a  7  (Sat.) 

10:25 

a.m. 

5.1 

00  9  (Mon.L 

12:20 

p.m. 

4.9 

10  (Tues.) 

1 .24 

p.m. 

4.9 

12  (Thurs.) 

3:34 

p.m. 

4.9 

13  (Fri.) 

4:34 

p.m. 

5.0 

14  (SatJ 

5:29 

p.m. 

5.0 

3  (Thurs.) 

7:34 

a.m. 

5.5 

4  (Fri.) 

8:24 

c|m- 

5.6 

+-  5  (Sat.) 

9: 1 5 

<ym. 

5.7 

O  7  (Mon.) 

1 1 :05 

a.m. 

5.4 

8  (Tues.) 

12:04 

-p.m. 

5.2 

9  (Wed.) 

1 :08 

p.m. 

5.0 

30  (Wed.) 

r—    r-  r\ 

5:58 

5.0 

31  (Thurs.) 

6:49 

R»m. 

5.1 

1  (Fri.) 

7:14 

a.m. 

5.8 

O    /C_j.  \ 

>  2  (bat.) 

8:06 

a.m. 

5.9 

2  4  (Mon.) 

9:52 

a.m. 

5.7 

5  (Tues.) 

10:48 

a.m. 

5.4 

6  (Wed.) 

Tl:46 

a.m. 

5.1 

*Time  given  is  for  Southport.  For 

Beaufort,  add  10 

minutes  to  the  above- 

listed  times. 

The  reference  was  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  prohibiting  the  use  of 
shotguns  for  taking  squirrels,  not 
to  the  number  taken. — Ed. 

Geese  Are  Gregarious 

DEAR  SIDS:  My  home  is  in  Union 
County  near  Monroe,  and  back  in  the 
spring  I  saw  something  that  might  in- 
terest the  readers  of  Wildlife.  There  were 
about  90  wild  geese  apparently  on  their 
way  to  Canada,  and  about  half  the  way 
back  on  the  V  formation  there  were  four 
geese  appearing  solid  white,  with  a  small 
tip  of  brown  on  their  wings.  Could  these 
be  snow  geese? 

Also,  in  regard  to  the  disappearing  of 
the  wren  and  bluebirds.  I  have  a  nest 
of  wren  in  my  shop,  and  I  have  seen 
about  three  pairs  of  bluebirds  around  my 
home. 

In  our  home  Wildlife  ranks  number 
one  on  our  book  shelf.  JERRY  RUSH- 
ING, MONROE. 

The  white  birds  very  likely 
were  snow  geese,  (see  photo)  Ed. 


Someday  .  . . 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  wish  that  you  would  do 
an  article  on  North  Carolina  snakes.  I  am 
thirteen  years  old  and  have  been  col- 
lecting snakes  for  five  years  in  the  creeks 
and  forests  of  Mecklenburg  County,  and 
have  never  seen  a  water  moccasin.  I 
have  killed  four  copperheads  around  my 
neighborhood.  The  people  here  think  if 
the  snake  is  on  land,  it  is  a  copperhead, 
and  if  it  is  in  the  water,  it  is  a  water 
moccasin. 

A  man  I  know  killed  a  king  snake 
because  he  thought  the  pattern  looked 
like  a  water  moccasin.  Another  man  I 
know  killed  two  garter  snakes,  one  black- 
snake,  two  black  rat  snakes,  and  four 
common  water  snakes  in  his  backyard 
creek.  I  wish  you  would  do  this  article 
because  snakes  are  of  good  use  and  most 
are  not  destructive.  Farmers  are  usually 
wise  but  regular  home  owners  kill  any 
snake  they  see.  DOUGLAS  MONROE, 
CHARLOTTE. 

Thanks  for  the  suggestion  and 
the  interesting  letter.  We  plan  a 
series  of  articles  on  snakes,  prob- 
ably leading  off  with  the  poison- 
ous varieties. — Ed. 

Deer  Hunting 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  had  to  answer  back  to  the 
article  in  the  February  issue  "Open  In- 
vitation." I  disagree  very  much  with  Earl 
Venters  because  there  aren't  many  places 
left  where  deer  still  run  free  except  the 
mountains,  and  deer  farms.  I  actually 
think  the  mountains  are  the  best  place 
because  in  most  mountains  you  can't  hunt 
in  them  at  all  if  they  are  government 
owned.  So  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Venters, 
I  think  the  law  should  be  passed  for  I 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Kenneth  W.  Beam 

Kenneth  W.  Beam,  Cabarrus 
County  Wildlife  Protector,  was 
born  in  Lincoln  County  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1933.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Lincolnton  High  School,  and  at- 
tended Evans  Business  College  in 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina  and  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina.  Beam  served  two 
years  with  the  First  Marine  Corps 
Division  in  Korea.  Prior  to  his  em- 
ployment with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  he  worked 
for  Duke  Power  Company. 

Beam  completed  the  Pre-Serv- 
ice  Training  School  for  Wildlife 
Protectors  at  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Chapel  Hill  in  1960. 
In  August  of  that  year,  he  was 
employed  as  Wildlife  Protector 
Trainee  in  Cherokee  County.  In 
April,  1961,  he  was  transferred  to 


Cabarrus  County.  He  has  com- 
pleted four  in-service  training 
schools  since  his  initial  employ- 
ment. 

Beam  is  a  member  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Lion's  Club,  Scoutmaster 
of  Troop  94  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mas- 
ter Mason,  a  recipient  for  the  past 
two  years  of  an  award  given  by 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion to  the  person  selling  the  most 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  and  runner-up  for  the 
Wildlife  Protector  of  the  Year 
award  in  1962.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Helen  Shuford  of  Gas- 
tonia, who  teaches  English  and 
French  at  Matthews  Junior  High 
School,  Matthews,  North  Carolina. 
They  are  members  of  Holy  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

DIVISION  ENFORCEMENT 
RECORD  FOR  JUNE 

HUNTING  &  FISHING: 

Persons  checked    36,764 

Total  prosecutions    783 

Total  convictions    764 

Total  cases  not  guilty  ...  9 
Total  cases  nol  prossed  ...  10 

Total  cases  dismissed    0 

Total  fines  collected   $2,246.35 

Total  costs  collected   $5,818.95 

BOATING: 

Boats  checked    5,111 

Total  prosecutions    198 

Total   convictions    190 

Total  cases  not  guilty    2 

Total  cases  nol  prossed  .  ...  6 

Total  fines  collected   $  693.95 

Total  costs  collected  $1,477.60 

All  fines  and  any  arrest  or  wit- 
ness fees  are  paid  into  the  school 
funds  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
violations  occurred,  and  no  part  of 
the  fines  or  costs  collected  are 
paid  to  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  or  its 
personnel. 


Proof  that  it  can  happen!  This  quail  nest 
in  a  tobacco  field  likely  won't  succeed. 

poisonous  ones.  How  could  we  obtain 
some  king  snakes? 

I  live  on  old  U.  S.  17,  by  the  State  Park. 
This  low  wooded  area  has  an  increasing 
number  of  several  kinds  of  vipers. 

Good  luck  to  your  wonderful  little 
magazine.  JOHN  DEMORET,  VANCE- 
BORO. 

DEAR  JOHN:  Your  letter  of  June  26 
is  most  interesting,  and  we  shall  answer 
your  inquiry  as  well  as  possible. 

First  of  all,  you  are  most  fortunate  at 
your  early  age  to  recognize  the  value  and 
inspiration  of  learning  about  the  interest- 
ing world  of  Nature  that  surrounds  all  of 
us. 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  a  quail  nesting  under  tobacco.  If  the 
nest  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  and 
the  eggs  are  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  I  don't 
believe  the  bird  will  desert  the  nest  if 
you  are  careful  while  pulling  leaves  from 


Friend  of  the  farmer  but  foe  to  other 
snakes  is  the  king  snake.  This  one  shows 
little  desire  to  bite  apprehensive  handlers. 


like  most  everyone  else  love  deer  and 
don't  like  to  see  them  dead.  SHERRY 
EFIRD,  CHARLOTTE. 

Deer  hunting  is  allowed  in 
about  three-fourths  of  the  coun- 
ties of  our  state,  and  in  some  lo- 
calities have  become  over-abun- 
dant. Deer  hunting  is  permitted 
on  the  National  Forest  lands  of 
North  Carolina. — Ed. 

A  Conservationist' 

DEAR  SIRS:  Please  continue  my  subscrip- 
tion another  year. 

I  am  ten  and  one-half  years  old  and  a 
farm  boy.  Wildlife  has  been  a  big  help  to 
me  in  Science  study  and  in  just  living. 
Just  now  I  am  watching  a  quail  nest  under 
a  hill  of  tobacco.  Next  week  we  pull  to- 
bacco. What  then? 

I   have   heard   that   king   snakes  kill 
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Pussy  Cot? 

The  bobcat  is  a  hunter,  of  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  But  whether  it  is  the  re- 
lentless killer  of  wildlife  and  poultry  that 
it  is  often  pictured,  or  just  a  "big  pussy 


Jack  Dermid 

cat",  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Nature  must 
have  its  predators  for  the  control  of  other 
animals  that  otherwise  might  get  out  of 
hand  and  become  too  abundant.  The  owls 
and  the  hawks,  the  foxes  and  bobcats, 
even  the  bass  and  pickerel  play  this  role 
in  each  of  their  respective  communities. 


the  area  surrounding  it.  If  you  slip  into 
the  area  of  the  nest  and  let  the  bird  just 
easily  walk  away  from  the  nest,  not 
startling  her,  and  quickly  removing  the 
leaves  from  the  vicinity,  and  then  leave 
the  area  yourself  there  is  a  good  chance 
the  quail  will  come  back  and  complete  the 
nesting  activity. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  the  king  snake  will 
fight  and  quite  often  kill  a  poisonous 
snake,  such  as  the  copperhead,  small 
rattlers,  and  cottonmouth  moccasin.  How 
to  obtain  a  king  snake  is  difficult.  If 
possible  either  you  and/or  your  friends 
should  go  on  a  snake  hunt  looking  for 
the  king  snake;  generally  along  field 
borders,  around  buildings,  and  along  the 
edge  of  woodlands.  They  are  docile  and 
will  not  bite  if  handled  gently. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  king  snakes,  you 
may  contact  Mr.  George  Tregmebo, 
Totem-In-Zoo,  Route  2,  Box  368,  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina. 

Thank  you  for  your  compliment  to  the 
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Wildlife  Magazine.  WILLIAM  L.  HAM- 
NETT,  WILDLIFE  EDUCATION  REP- 
RESENTATIVE. 

More  On  Wet  Lands 

Mr.  Burdick's  article  "Why  Drain  Our 
Swamps"  in  the  July  issue  of  your  fine 
magazine  was  superbly  done.  It  deals  with 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  and  it  is 


my  belief  that  more  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  greatly  beneficial. 

The  problem  of  which  Mr.  Burdick 
writes  is  in  my  estimation  the  very  root 
of  the  wildlife  plight.  It  seems  certain 
that  unless  this  drainage  trend  is  changed 
that  the  future  of  American  wet  lands 
is  anything  but  bright.  We  will  be  left 
with  only  token  remnants  of  once  beauti- 
ful and  useful  wet  lands.  An  example  of 
this  shameful  trend  is  that  of  the  127 
million  acres  of  wetlands  once  available 
for  wildlife  in  America  only  74  million 
acres  now  remain.  Of  this  total  remaining 
only  5  million  acres  are  safe  under  refuge 
control.  Still  we  drain. 

Here  in  the  east  as  Mr.  Burdick  points 
out  many  streams  and  hardwood  swamps 
are  falling  prey  to  drainage  projects.  A 
favorite  swamp  stream  in  this  immediate 
area  already  has  the  red  flags  of  survey 
along  its  borders.  It  now  quietly  awaits 
the  claw  of  the  drag-line. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  know  all  the 
problems  of  the  land  owner  or  farmer; 
but  I  would  hope  that  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial solution  can  be  reached  in  order 
that  these  valuable  strongholds  of  which 
we  speak  can  be  saved.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  has  said  that  by  1980 
there  will  be  50  million  acres  of  excess 
crop  land.  Still  we  drain. 

This  draining  will  no  doubt  continue 
unless  subsidy  handouts  are  curbed. 
Draining  will  continue  until  wildlife  and 
associated  habitats  are  recognizezd  as  a 
truly  valuable  and  even  profitable  natural 
resource. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  lands  saved 
for  wildlife  and  recreation  must  be  done 
in  the  1960's.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait.  Let's  hope  that  wise  men  in  our 
state  and  throughout  this  great  country 
will  turn  out  to  win  a  race,  perhaps  not 
so  glamorous  and  strategically  important 
as  the  one  in  space;  but  one  that  is 
surely  closer  to  the  hearts  of  man.  JOHN 
R.  PARKER,  JR.,  KINSTON. 
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THE  ERSTERI)  CHlPmunK 

This  beautiful  rodent  is  between  nine  and  ten 
inches  long  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
squirrels,  woodchucks,  gophers,  and  prairie 
dogs.  He  inhabits  the  woods  and  meadows  of 
the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada  and  is  one 
of  the  two  principal  North  American  chipmunks. 
Favorite  foods  include  seeds,  nuts,  grains, 
and  berries. 


The  burrow  of  the  chipmunk  is  about  three  feet 
deep  and  has  several  connecting  chambers  for 
food  storage,  sleeping,  and  escape.  Once  a 
family  has  gathered  and  stored  their  winter 
food,  they  do  not  leave  the  den  until  spring. 

(ALTERNATE  ENTRANCE 


f  you  have  the  patience, 
you  may  be  able  to  persuade 
chipmunk  to  eat  out  of  your 
hand.  Treated  kindly,  they  are 
friendly  creatures. 
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BIRD? 


The  great  horned  owl  is  big  (3]/2  pounds),  and  he  is  a  bird, 
but  he  is  not  all  bad!  This  owl's  diet  varies  with  rats 
and  mice  high  on  the  list,  rabbits  and  other  small 
animals  next,  birds  and  poultry  near  the  bottom. 
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Nature  is  colorful  every  month  of 
the  year  but  fall  puts  extra  reds, 
yellows  and  golds  in  the  display. 
Even  the  deadly  in  the  outdoors  is 
often  highly  colored  like  this  young 
copperhead  in  its  home  of  leaves 
and  mushrooms.  Unless  you're  cer- 
tain of  your  snakes  and  fungi,  better     <         \  ^   /    .  V 
leave  both  alone  in  your  rambilngs     fpf?  "l^^SMt^S^^yf 
this    fall.    Copperheads    are    fairly     JP* —  1 
abundant  statewide,  with  both  the 
northern  and  southern  varieties  pre- 
sent. Ektachrome  by  Jack  Dermid.  BHiMHBi 
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ruffed  grou 


HEN  the  white  man  first  settled  this  country,  the 
ruffed  grouse  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  upland  game 
birds.  Highly  regarded  as  food  by  the  Indians  and  early 
settlers,  grouse  were  often  exploited  by  market  hunters.  With 
the  westward  push,  native  grouse  populations  declined. 

Today,  in  spite  of  a  vastly  changed  and  much  reduced 
habitat,  the  hardy,  self-sufficient  ruffed  grouse  still  ranks 
with  the  top  three  upland  game  birds  in  the  country.  Only 
hunters  of  the  bobwhite  quail  and  ring-necked  pheasant  spend 
more  money  on  their  sport,  nation-wide.  It  is  the  only  native, 
non-migratory  game  bird  which  is  found  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  widespread 
upland  game  bird  in  the  world.  Over  three  million  ruffed 
grouse  are  harvested  annually  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  sections  of  ruffed  grouse  range  in  the 
United  States  are  the  Appalachians,  the  northeastern  forests, 
the  Lake  States  forests  and  the  Rockies-Pacific  Coast  forests. 
Sections  of  Canada  offer  ideal  ruffed  grouse  range,  and  he  is 
considered  king  of  the  game  birds  in  that  country. 

Unlike  the  bobwhite  quail  and  ring-necked  pheasant,  the 
ruffed  grouse  is  not  associated  with  agricultural  areas  and  is 
almost  strictly  a  woodland  species.  Five  major  forest  cover 
types  have  been  recognized  as  important  for  grouse  produc- 
tion. Hardwood  Woodlands  and  Coniferous  Woodlands  are 
important  as  protective  shelter.  Mixed  Woodlands  form  the 
all-year  cover  type  offering  protection,  food,  drumming  sites, 
etc.  Brushy  Areas  containing  shrubs,  saplings  and  sprouts  are 
important  for  raising  broods  of  young.  These  are  favored 
sites  for  young  to  feed  on  insects,  berries,  and  miscellane- 
ous seeds.  Open  Land,  preferably  small,  widely  scattered 
areas,  is  important  as  a  source  of  herbaceous  plants,  dusting 
sites,  and  grit. 

The  arrangement  of  these  five  cover  types  in  relation  to 
each  other  is  very  important  to  the  makeup  of  desirable 
grouse  habitat.  Ideal  habitat  would  consist  of  numerous 
small  areas  of  the  various  types  interspersed  to  provide 
a  maximum  of  edge  between  them.  In  developing  ideal 
range,  spot  lumbering  of  extensive  even-stand  timber  is 
desirable.  An  ideal  composition  of  forest  types  for  grouse 
habitat  would  be  85%  mixed  woodland,  12%  brushy  wood- 
land, and  3%  small  openings. 

The  ruffed  grouse  rarely,  if  ever,  is  guilty  of  depredations 
of  cultivated  crops.  About  the  only  items  which  are  in  his 
diet  which  may  ever  result  in  loss  of  a  farm  crop  are  the 
buds  of  fruit  trees.  Foods  of  the  grouse  are  strictly  products 
of  the  forest  and  may  be  grouped  into  four  kinds: 

1.  Buds  and  twigs — winter  and  spring  foods. 

2.  Greens  and  flowers — summer  foods. 

3.  Fruits  and  seeds — summer  and  fall  foods. 

4.  Insects,  snails,  and  other  animal  matter — make  up  1 
to  5  percent  of  the  year-round  diet. 

Starvation  in  grouse  is  virtually  unknown.  The  birds  can 
go  for  days  without  food  during  a  storm  and  it  is  only  very 
rarely  that  some  source  of  food  for  them  is  not  available. 
Occasionally  long-lasting  summer  rains  may  cause  loss  of 
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by-product  of  the  forest 


chicks  because  they  are  not  able  to  feed,  but  in  such  situa- 
tions the  chicks  would  probably  die  of  exposure  anyway. 
Water  requirements  of  grouse  do  not  limit  their  distribution. 

Although  adverse  weather  seldom  affects  adult  grouse, 
it  is  probably  the  biggest  single  factor  in  determining  popu- 
lation levels.  This  is  true  because  the  biggest  population  losses 
occur  to  the  chicks  during  the  first  30  days  after  hatching. 
Heavy  rains  during  this  critical  period  can  cause  severe 
losses.  A  normal  loss  of  young  birds  is  30  to  40  percent 
during  the  first  month  after  hatching. 

An  average  sized  grouse  brood  consists  of  approximately 
10  young.  If  four  young  per  brood  survive  till  hunting  sea- 
son, fairly  good  hunting  may  be  expected.  This  would  be  a 
ratio  of  two  young  per  adult  in  the  population.  If  the  ratio 
is  less,  hunting  will  be  poor,  and  if  higher,  hunting  will  be 
above  average. 

Hunting  seldom  if  ever  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  year- 
in  and  year-out  grouse  populations.  The  rugged  nature 
of  grouse  hunting  and  the  skill  necessary  for  shooting  them 
go  hand  in  hand  to  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  over- 
hunt  grouse.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  for  the  ruffed  grouse 
to  sustain  the  most  liberal  hunting  season  (123  days)  of  any 
game  species  in  the  state. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  its  range,  grouse  popula- 
tions tend  to  follow  highly  cyclic  population  variations. 
Studies  in  these  areas  have  documented  population  build-ups 
which  reach  a  peak  about  every  10  to  11  years  and  are 
followed  by  sharp  "crash  declines"  in  numbers  of  grouse. 
A  ten  year  grouse  population  study  recently  completed  in 
Nonli  Carolina  failed  to  demonstrate  any  such  cyclic  de- 
viations. This  phenomenon  is  not  unusual  since  most  cyclic 
animals  tend  to  be  non-cyclic  in  southern  portions  of  their 
range. 

Timber  harvest  manipulation  is  the  most  effective  method 


A  handsome  game  bird,  the  ruffed  grouse  makes  a  worthy 
quarry  for  the  upland  gunner.  Adults  weigh  about  Wz  pounds. 


of  grouse  management.  Other  techniques  have  been  developed 
and  can,  in  some  cases,  be  most  effective  in  a  program 
of  intensive  grouse  management.  The  success  of  these  tech- 
niques is,  however,  almost  invariably  secondary  to,  and  even 
dependent  upon,  proper  timber  management  practices. 

The  importance  of  small  forest  openings  to  grouse  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Where  these  are  absent,  their  addition 
can  greatly  improve  grouse  habitat.  Where  certain  of  the 
openings  can  be  planted  to  grass  and  clover  pastures,  their 
value  as  a  food  source  is  increased  even  more.  In  rare  cases  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  grouse  populations  could  be 
limited  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  drumming  logs  for  the  males. 

Practical  grouse  management  must  be  administered  through 
timber  harvest  and  improvement  practices.  The  fundamen- 
tals of  good  forest  and  grouse  management  are  similar. 
Both  will  benefit  by  protection  from  grazing,  fire,  insects  and 
disease.  Both  favor  a  forest  stand  of  mixed  species  and 
ages,  harvested  by  selective  cuts  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

The  only  conflict  in  timber  and  grouse  production  is  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  "weed"  species  in  timber  stand 
improvement  (TSI)  cuts.  Many  of  these  "weed"  species  are 
ones  which  are  important  to  grouse.  Properly  administered 
TSI  cuts  will  provide  for  adequate  numbers  of  these  spe- 
cies to  be  left  in  the  timber  stand. 

In  these  days  of  mushrooming  human  population,  rapid 
economy  expansion,  vast  construction  projects,  growing 
housing  demands,  and  ever-increasing  uses  and  needs  for 
paper  and  the  pulpwood  of  which  it  is  made,  we  must  of 
necessity  manage  our  forests  wisely — primarily  for  timber 
production.  We  are  fortunate  indeed  that  such  a  fine  game 
bird  as  the  ruffed  grouse  is  adapted  to  thrive  under  the  very 
conditions  for  which  we  must  strive  in  good  timber  manage- 
ment. He  is  the  forester's  bonus,  and  may  truly  be  called 
a  "by-product"  of  the  forest. 


This  nest  was  effectively  hidden  in  deep  brush  of  typical  grouse 
habitat.  Heavy  rains  are  damaging  to  newly-hatched  chicks. 
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Jl_  HE  morning  air  was  cool  and  crisp  as  I  slipped  the 
boat  away  from  shore.  Mist  was  rising  from  the  water  and 
a  few  warm  rays  of  sunlight  fell  across  the  treetops. 

Slowly  and  quietly  I  moved  along.  I  could  barely  see 
through  the  mist.  There  was  no  breeze.  The  water  was  still 
and  the  mist  gave  an  eerie  look  to  the  lake. 

I  began  to  see  a  few  landmarks  and  could  find  the 
way.  A  few  stumps  and  an  old  log  became  visible.  This  old 
log  was  my  favorite  spot  in  the  lake.  I  let  the  boat  glide 
to  a  stop.  Then  I  made  the  first  cast.  I  was  using  a  plastic 
worm  and  I  wanted  it  to  run  parallel  to  the  log  and  about 
three  feet  deep. 

The  lure  fell  quietly  with  only  a  slight  ripple.  I  waited. 
Then  I  began  a  slow,  erratic  retrieve  with  frequent  jerks 
of  my  rod  tip  to  give  the  worm  some  lively  action. 

The  retrieve  of  the  lure  seemed  to  take  a  long,  long 
time  .  .  .  but  no  strike. 

I  made  a  second  cast  against  the  log.  The  lure  sank  slowly. 
Then  I  began  to  wind  in  the  line. 

Suddenly  the  line  tightened.  Even  though  I  had  planned 
the  action  I  would  take,  I  still  had  trouble  releasing  the 
line  quickly  enough. 

The  line  began  to  move  out.  I  kept  thinking:  "Maybe  it's 
just  a  little  one,"  remembering  how  little  bass  tend  to  run 
so  far. 

But  then,  the  initial  strike;  it  was  strong. 
The  line  stopped — everything  stopped. 
I  thought,  "Whose  turn  now?" 

I  slowly  began  the  retrieve,  being  very  cautious  to  take 
up  the  slack.  As  the  line  tightened,  I  gave  a  solid  jerk! 

It  was  like  pulling  a  trigger,  because  everything  broke 
loose.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  size  now. 


by  F.  Eugene  Hester 

Photos  by  the  author 
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His  first  move  was  toward  the  log  and  I  had  to  take  a 
chance.  I  set  back  on  him  and  he  turned.  He  charged  into 
the  open  water,  and  I  knew  we  would  have  some  fun. 

Around  the  boat  and  under  the  boat  he  went.  He  didn't 
give  up  easily.  He  was  fat  and  sassy.  Even  as  I  reached 
down  to  place  a  thumb  in  his  mouth,  he  gave  a  final  charge, 
and  I  thought  he  was  gone. 

Then  he  surfaced  and  rolled  on  his  side,  and  I  knew  it 
was  over. 

As  I  strung  him  I  kept  thinking  of  what  a  wonderful  time 
this  was.  The  air  was  fresh  and  clean  and  cool.  The  land- 
scape was  colorful  and  the  water  was  dark.  It  was  enough  to 
make  a  man  glad  that  he  got  up  so  early.  And  with  the  bass 
in  such  a  cooperative  mood,  this  was  really  something 
special. 

I  think  October  bass  fishing  is  better  than  springtime,  and 
the  lakes  are  not  crowded.  There  seem  to  be  ten  times  as 
many  fishermen  out  in  May  as  there  are  in  October. 

As  the  weather  turns  cool,  underwater  lures  become  the 
more  productive  ones.  Plastic  worms  and  Mepps  spinners 
are  real  favorites.  Stumps,  rocks,  logs,  or  other  objects  in 
water  four  or  five  feet  deep  seem  to  be  bass  hang-outs. 

Lures  should  be  fished  slowly,  and  don't  be  afraid  to 
cast  several  times  in  one  likely-looking  spot. 

Plastic  worms  can  give  real  fine  action  if  properly  rigged 
with  a  single  hook.  To  give  the  best  action,  the  first  inch  or 
so  of  the  worm  should  be  threaded  onto  the  hook  and  the 
remainder  of  the  worm  should  hang  free.  When  rigged  this 
way,  rapid,  short  jerks  of  the  rod  tip  can  cause  the  worm 
to  wiggle  and  appear  to  be  swimming. 

Rigging  a  worm  with  a  single  hook  increases  its  effective- 
ness, but  it  requires  a  special  fishing  technique.  When  the 


bass  strikes,  the  fisherman  must  remember  not  to  impulsively 
strike  back.  Instead,  he  must  do  just  the  opposite.  He  must 
release  his  line  and  let  the  bass  run  away.  This  gives  the 
bass  a  chance  to  swallow  the  lure.  When  he  stops,  wait  a  few 
more  seconds,  wind  in  the  line  until  it  starts  tightening,  and 
then  set  back  on  it. 

It  seems  that  small  bass  will  run  farther  than  large  ones. 
I  guess  its  just  that  the  small  ones  want  to  scamper  to  some 
secluded  spot  where  they  can  maneuver  the  worm  around 
in  their  mouths  without  danger  of  having  it  snatched  away 
by  another  fish.  The  big  bass  sometimes  just  gulp  it  down  and 
never  run  at  all.  That's  the  real  puzzle.  You  always  wonder, 
"Did  I  snag  a  stump  ...  or  is  it  really  a  bass?"  You  want 
to  tighten  it  to  see  if  it  moves,  but  you're  afraid  you  might 
scare  him.  You  just  have  to  pull  it  and  take  a  chance. 

Mepps  spinners,  diving  plugs,  and  other  lures  are  effec- 
tive, too.  In  general,  they  should  be  fished  slowly. 

Many  fishermen  overlook  the  idea  that  bass  are  active 
in  cool  water  and  are  adding  weight  before  going  into  a  slow 
winter.  Even  during  the  winter  months  a  persistent  fisherman 
can  catch  bass,  but  when  the  winter  gets  very  cold,  it's  pretty 
slow — so  slow,  in  fact,  that  many  winter-time  fishermen  use 
minnows.  This  gives  the  sluggish  bass  a  long  time  to  make 
up  his  mind. 

In  some  ways  it  seems  odd,  but  most  people  think  of  fishing 
only  in  the  spring.  By  October  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
the  water  just  right,  they've  packed  away  their  fishing  gear. 

Somehow  it  seems  unusual  that  a  bass  could  be  there  all 
summer,  ignoring  your  lures,  and  then  be  so  eager  for 
them  in  October;  but  that's  the  way  it  goes.  October  bass 
are  hungry.  They're  on  the  prowl  for  a  tasty  mouthful.  Offer 
them  an  easy  meal  and  see  what  happens! 
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Here  is  a  typical  trip  of  Marvin  on  a  daily 

food-gathering  expedition.  Travel  with  = 

the  citified  muskrat  by  going  across  the  = 

page,  down  the  side  and  then  back,  right  = 

to  left.  Better  hurry;  Marvin  won't  wait.  |f 


M 


ARVIN,  the  urbanized  muskrat, 
worked  his  way  into  the  Charlotte  city 
sewer  system  from  somewhere  out  in  the 
surrounding  county.  Muskrats  are  fre- 
quently trapped  and  shot  because  of  the 
damage  they  can  do  by  undermining 
pond  banks  and  riddling  dams  with  tun- 
nels. 

At  first,  Marvin  would  pop  out  of  a 
sewer  in  a  southeast  residential  area  only 
at  night  and  during  the  early  daylight 
hours  to  scurry  over  the  curb  in  search 
of  food— roots  and  such.  Within  a  few 
minutes  Marvin  would  gather  a  mouthful 
of  vegetation  and  like  a  dark  brown 
blur  would  pop  back  into  his  sewer 
home.  He'd  repeat  this  maneuver  usually 
three  times  in  succession  and  then  dis- 
appear until  nightfall. 

The  author  spotted  what  looked  like  a 
trail  through  the  grass  leading  to  the 
sewer,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Marvin,  and 
decided  to  catch  him  on  film.  Marvin 


wasn't  about  to  pose,  however;  when  the 
would-be  photographer  showed  up,  Mar- 
vin didn't.  So,  warning  the  neighbors  he 
wasn't  a  peeping  torn,  the  author  hid  in 
the  near-by  bushes  with  a  camera. 

A  man  hiding  in  bushes  near  a  busy 
city  street  attracts  attention.  Phillip 
Biggs,  who  carries  the  Charlotte  News 
in  the  neighborhood,  saw  the  photog- 
rapher and  asked,  "Whatcha  doing?"  On 
being  told  about  Marvin,  the  idea  of  a 
muskrat  right  there  in  the  neighborhood 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  home 
aroused  young  Biggs'  interest. 

Biggs  had  just  given  away  his  pets — a 
frog,  a  turtle,  a  chipmunk  and  a  lizard — 
to  his  buddies  and  since  he  was  now 
petless,  save  for  his  dog,  a  baby  robin, 
and  a  snake,  decided  he'd  like  to  have 
Marvin  as  a  pet!  After  building  a  trap, 
he  gathered  some  lettuce  and  some  small 
apples.  Carefully  baiting  and  setting  his 
trap,  young  Biggs  strung  out  bits  of  apple 


and  lettuce  leading  to  the  door  of  1 
trap. 

Now  it's  clear  that  Marvin  likes  app 
and  lettuce,  for  the  next  day  evider 
showed  that  he  had  carried  off  most 
the  bait  right  up  to  the  door  of  the  tn 
Biggs  strung  out  the  bait  again,  only 
find  on  returning  the  next  day  that  I 
only  was  the  bait  gone  but  so  was  I 
trap! 

Young  Biggs'  trap  at  best  was  a  mal 
shift  affair  and  appearing  like  so  ran 
trash  to  garbage  men  coming  by 
their  regular  run,  they  had  carted  it  c 

So  now  after  four  months  of  c 
dwelling,  having  eluded  his  would- 
trapper  and  still  with  no  zealous  hunt 
taking  pot  shots  at  him,  Marvin  the 
banized  muskrat  pops  in  and  out  of  I 
sewer  at  will,  branching  out  over  near 
lawns  leaving  cupped-out  places  in  1 
grass,  like  golfers'  divots — as  calli 
cards! 
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by  David  M.  Brinning 
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AST  month  you  read  about  the  hunting  accidents  which 
happened  in  our  state  during  the  1962-1963  season,  and  it's 
only  fair  that  you  have  some  information  on  how  hunting 
accidents  can  be  prevented.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  you 
feel  you  are  invulnerable  to  the  misfortunes  of  your  own 
inept  ability  as  a  hunter  or  to  the  misuses  of  fellow  hunters; 
if  so,  what  is  to  follow  should  be  read,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  reaffirm  your  faith  in  yourself  and  fellow  man! 

Hunting  safety  could  be  summed  up  with  just  its  three 
essentials: 

1 .  Treat  every  gun  as  if  it  were  loaded. 

2.  Always  point  your  muzzle  in  a  safe  direction. 

3.  Be  sure  of  your  target  and  what  is  behind  it. 

But  there  are  some  hidden  factors  which  may  not  be  real- 
ized until  brought  to  your  attention. 

Clothing  for  Hunting 

What  about  proper  clothing?  The  biologist  tells  us  that 
game  species  most  likely  cannot  distinguish  color  as  we  do. 
To  the  game  the  bright  orange,  red,  or  yellow  safety  patch 
or  cap  you  wear  causes  no  alarm.  It  is  the  movement  you 
make  and  the  odor  picked  up  that  startles  your  quarry;  and. 
more  important,  your  fellow  hunter  is  less  apt  to  mistake 
you  for  a  game  species  if  you  wear  bright  colors. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  wearing  too  much  clothing  dur- 
ing the  colder  periods  of  the  hunting  seasons.  For  example, 
if  your  shoulders  and  arms  are  not  reasonably  free  in  their 
movement  when  the  gun  is  brought  to  your  shoulder,  poor 
and  inaccurate  shooting  may  result,  spraying  the  country- 
side with  bullets  and  shot. 

Footwear  is  mighty  important  too.  Have  you  ever  slipped 
on  pine  needles,  dry  leaves  or  ground  litter  while  wearing 
slick-soled  shoes?  This  does  happen.  Some  thought  should 
be  given  to  proper  footwear  so  that  you  can  keep  on  your 
feet  at  all  times  especially  when  running  up  a  slope,  cross- 
ing a  log,  and  climbing  a  fence. 

Equipment  In  Shape 

What  about  other  items  used  in  hunting?  For  example, 
only  guns  and  ammunition  in  good  working  condition  should 
be  taken  into  the  field.  Experienced  hunters  know  the  value 
of  matches  in  a  waterproof  container,  a  hunting  knife,  com- 
pass and  a  map,  and  a  small  first  aid  kit.  These  items  may 
never  be  needed,  but  it  is  like  my  old  saying,  "it's  easier 
to  take  off  a  raincoat  than  it  is  to  put  it  on  if  you  don't 
have  it." 

Most  hunters  never  consider  the  possibility  of  getting 
lost.  Prevention  is  by  far  the  best  remedy.  Orient  and  fami- 
liarize yourself  with  the  area  in  which  you  wish  to  hunt. 
Pick  out  distinctive  features  that  may  be  easily  recognized 
again — a  tall  dead  tree,  a  rock  cliff,  an  open  area  in  the 
woods,  and  even  an  abandoned  cabin  or  house.  If  lost,  one 
can  literally  go  around  in  circles.  Remember,  water  runs 
down  hill  and  if  you  follow  the  water  courses  you  are  even- 
tually going  by  a  house  or  a  road  crossing. 

If  you  will  be  hunting  alone,  tell  someone  the  general 
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area  where  you  expect  to  hunt  and  approximately  when  you 
intend  to  return.  What  about  the  compass? — it  only  indi- 
cates direction — it  won't  tell  you  where  you  are.  Many 
hunters  who  have  been  lost  will  never  admit  it — they  pass 
it  off  by  saying  they  were  "'confused  for  several  days." 

Fires 

Fires  and  safety:  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Not  until 
it  happens  will  you  believe  that  fires  can  be  deadly.  A 
careless  match  or  cigarette  tossed  into  some  of  our  dry, 
eastern  pocosins  and  "open  grounds"  can  start  a  conflagra- 
tion that  may  be  humanly  impossible  to  out-run.  The  only 
recourse  in  some  instances  is  to  dig  a  fox  hole  or  shallow 
trench  reminiscent  of  basic  training  days. 

The  three  main  causes  of  forest  fires  are  men,  women, 
and  children.  It  has  been  said  that  the  hunter  careless 
enough  to  start  a  forest  fire  certainly  should  not  be  trusted 
with  a  gun.  Everything  loses  when  fire  burns  our  fields  and 
forests.  Keep  your  camp  fires  under  control.  Build  your  fire 
in  a  prepared  suitable  location  and  be  positive  that  it  is 
dead  out  before  you  leave  it. 

Is  there  safety  in  knowing  how  to  identify  game  species? 
Well,  a  hunter  is  certainly  much  safer  if  he  is  sure  his  fel- 
low nimrods  can  tell  the  difference  between  him  and  a 
deer  or  even  a  groundhog.  It  seems  a  bit  odd,  but  over  the 
past  three  season  there  have  been  13  accidents  in  North 
Carolina  resulting  from  a  victim  being  mistaken  for  a  game 
species — and  six  of  them  were  fatal. 

A  deer  hunter  must  stay  on  his  stand  until  the  hunt  is 
over  or  until  a  pre-arranged  signal  has  been  given.  Wan- 
dering about  the  woods,  where  you  are  not  expected  to  be, 
makes  you  a  ready  target  for  the  quick-triggered,  near- 


A  light-weight  shell  vest  permits  free  and  easy  movements  of 
the  arms  and  shoulders.  Wear  light,  wind-resistant  clothing. 
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sighted  deer  slayer. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  hunters  who  has  both  a  20  gauge 
and  a  12  gauge  shotgun,  remember  this:  a  20  gauge  shell 
can  fit  nicely  into  a  12  gauge  chamber.  This  fact  might 
lead  to  an  episode  like  this:  On  leaving  home,  you  pick  up 
your  hunting  coat  not  realizing  you  have  both  these  shells 
sizes  in  your  pockets.  Perhaps  on  loading  your  12  gauge 
you  slip  a  20  into  the  chamber  and  later  on  take  another 
look  at  the  breech  but  see  no  shell — somehow  you  feel  you 
put  a  shell  in  there.  Oh  well,  put  in  another. 

Trouble! 

This  time  you  put  in  the  12  gauge  and  it  fits  nicely 
with  the  20  gauge  that's  already  there.  The  next  shot,  and  real 
trouble  results.  You're  lucky  if  the  only  casualty  is  a  ruined 
gun.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  take  with  you  only  the  ammuni- 
tion for  the  gun  you  will  use.  Another  safety  factor  is  to  use 
only  the  type  and  kind  of  ammunition  for  which  your  gun 
has  been  made. 

Unless  you  are  qualified  to  do  so.  don't  make  major  or 
even  minor  repairs  to  your  guns.  Seek  the  services  of  a 
reputable  gunsmith.  A  gun  in  good  working  condition  is  just 
that  much  safer. 

In  wing  shooting  and  hunting  moving  ground  targets, 
push-off  the  safety  just  before  firing.  This  is  a  splendid 
safety  habit  to  develop. 

By  now  have  you  thought  of  other  safety  factors?  If  so, 
put  them  on  your  list  of  safe  "hunting  attitudes"  that  you 
are  going  to  take  with  you  into  the  field  this  season.  Promise 
yourself  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  not  to  become  a 
statistic  or  a  numeral  on  the  summary  sheet  of  hunting 
accidents.  1963-1964. 


See  the  deer  hunter?  Contrasting:  colors  in  some  clothing-  items 
would  have  shown  up  better.  Be  sure  that  you  can  be  seen. 


UTLIVES 


TUPIDITY 


2.  The  size  of  a  large  robin,  this  is— 

 a  towhee   a  di  i 

 a  large  robin   a  sp  n 


5.  This  bright  wild  flower  is —  6.  A  member  of  the  sunfish  family,  this  is — 

 bloodroot   jack-in-the-pulpit   a  black  crappie   cr; 

 yellow  lady's  slipper   swamp  dogwood   a  white  perch   n 
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3.  This  young  swamp-dweller  is — 

 an  alligator 

 a  caiman 


iwk 


mm 


rappie 


7.  This  odd-looking  plant  is — 

 milkweed 

 alligator  weed 


a  fence  lizard 
a  bluetail  skink 


Venus's  flytrap 
pitcher  plant 


4.  These  furry  babies  are — 

 opossums 

 muskrats 


cotton  rats 
field  mice 


Wti  * 

8.  A  frisky  mammal,  this  is — 

 a  gopher   an  eastern  chipmunk 

 an  otter   a  starnosed  mole 


9.  To  tell  this  deer's  age — 

 look  at  its  teeth 

 count  its  antlers 


weigh  it 
ask  it 


ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  23 
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I N  its  continuing  effort  to  help  boatmen  learn  boating  safety, 
the  Wildlife  Commission  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
series  of  color  slides  that  show  many  common  small  craft 
situations  and  what's  being  done  wrong  (or  right)  in  each 
picture.  Most  of  these  were  posed  specially  for  the  series 
which  will  eventually  include  about  40  slides.  But  in  taking 
these  shots  on  several  of  North  Carolina's  more  popular 
waterways,  many  real-life  situations  were  noted  which 
actually  were  embarassingly  similar  to  those  being  set  up. 

And  most  consisted  of  little  things.  We  saw  no  "near 
misses"  as  far  as  head  on  collisions  were  concerned,  no 
dangerous  stunting,  little  high  speed  operation.  But  we  did  see 
thoughtless  standing  in  boat,  particularly  soon  after  launching 
the  craft  and  during  fishing;  tugging  at  a  balky  starter  rope 
while  in  a  percarious  position;  leaving  and  entering  a  marina 
or  dock  area  with  too  much  speed;  rapid  acceleration  in  a 
small  boat  and  a  big  motor,  things  like  that. 

Some  of  the  skippers  were  aware  of  their  mistakes,  but 
most  weren't,  perhaps  because  nothing  more  than  one 
slightly  dented  spray  rail  actually  happened.  These  don't 
show  up  in  the  accident  reports  either,  but  some  day  may. 

Doing  it  Right  is  Safer 

Having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing  al- 
ways makes  doing  it  more  fun.  This  applies  to  just  about 
everything,  including  recreational  boating. 

It's  more  fun  when  cruising,  for  example,  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  waterways,  buoyage  systems 
and  locking  procedure.  Water  skiing  is  more  fun  when  both 
skier  and  driver  understand  and  use  recognized  hand  signals. 
And  here's  a  case  where  experience  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  teacher;  it's  better  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  before- 
hand. 

Some  things  are  pretty  basic  and  should  be  common 
knowledge  among  all  boatmen,  whether  they  own  8-foot 
prams  or  30-foot  cruisers.  In  "Outboard  Boating  Skills,"  a 
booklet  published  by  the  Evinrude  Boating  Foundation,  out- 
board authority,  Everett  B.  Morris,  lists  the  following  eight 
basic  rules  of  the  water  road.  Are  you  familiar  with  them? 

1.  Meeting — When  two  boats  approach  head  on,  each 
should  steer  to  the  right  or  starboard  side  of  the  other  boat. 

2.  Overtaking — When  one  boat  is  overtaking  another,  the 
one  doing  the  overtaking  must  stay  clear  of  the  one  being 
overtaken.  The  boat  being  overtaken  has  the  right-of-way. 

3.  Crossing — When  two  boats  approach  at  a  90  degree 
angle,  the  one  to  the  right  of  the  other  has  the  right-of-way. 
This  is  the  same  thing  that  applies  when  driving  an  auto- 
mobile. 

4.  Leaving  slips  and  piers — Boats  leaving  slips  or  piers 


for  open  water  have  no  rights  until  they  are  entirely  clear. 
They  must  proceed  slowly  and  with  caution. 

5.  Sailboats — Sailboats  always  have  the  right-of-way  over 
power  boats  except  in  a  rare  situation  where  they  are  over- 
taking boats  under  power. 

6.  Fishing  boats — Whether  anchored  or  underway  with 
nets,  lines  or  trawls  out,  fishing  boats  have  the  right-of-way. 
Take  it  easy  when  passing  a  fishing  party. 

7.  Tows — Under  certain  circumstances,  power  boats  have 
the  right-of-way  over  tugs  with  barges  in  tow.  In  practice, 
however,  it's  only  good  sense  to  yield  the  right-of-way  since 
a  small  outboard  is  much  easier  to  maneuver  than  a  string  of 
barges. 

8.  Boats  in  distress — If  you  are  involved  in  a  mishap  or 
come  across  one  in  the  water,  it  is  your  duty  to  render  all 
possible  assistance.  A  good  boatman  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  offer  a  tow  or  lend  fuel  to  a  fellow  sportsman  in 
need. 

These  are  the  eight  basic  written  rules  of  the  nautical 
road.  There  are  many  other  unwritten  rules  that  come  under 


Luther  Partin 


An  experienced  boat  operator  is  essential  in  safe  water  skiing. 
Be  sure  that  your  skipper  knows  what  he's  doing  before  you  ski. 


the  heading  of  just  plain  common  sense.  When  in  doubt  as  to 
what  to  do  in  a  particular  situation,  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  other  boatmen  who  will  be  affected  by  your  actions 
and  then  act  accordingly.  You  won't  go  wrong. 

Watch  the  Hardware 

Failure  of  a  piece  of  equipment  that  is  supposed  to  be  safe 
and  sound  perhaps  is  worse  than  not  having  the  safety  de- 
vice in  the  first  place.  Several  reports  of  lifesaving  device 
failure  have  come  up  recently,  and  fortunately,  so  far,  none 
has  resulted  in  disaster.  In  particular,  is  the  mention  of  snap 
fasteners  on  some  life  jackets  and  vests — approved  jackets 
and  vests.  The  disarming  part  of  this  is  that  the  floating 
qualities  of  this  gear  is  beyond  question,  it  will  hold  you 
up — if  the  jackets  are  still  on  you. 

Check  in  detail  fasteners  on  the  lifesaving  devices  which 
you  may  trust  your  life  to,  or  the  lives  of  your  family.  Make 
absolutely  certain  this  hardware  is  reliable  and  foolproof  in 
every  detail. 
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Raccoon  Transplant  ing  Program  Scheduled 

Coon  hunting  clubs  and  other  organizations  or  individuals  interested  in 
obtaining  live  adult  coons  for  stocking  purposes  should  begin  laying  plans  for 
obtaining  breeding  stock.  Beginning  November  15  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
will  supervise  the  trapping  and  assembly  of  live  coons  in  eastern  counties  where 
they  are  overabundant ,  and  make  them  available  for  stocking  at  $5 . 00  per  animal . 
This  fee  is  payable  to  persons  supplying  coons,  and  is  later  subsidized  by  the 
Commission  at  $2.50  per  coon  payable  to  persons  buying  the  coons. 
A  maximum  of  150  coons  is  allowed  per  club. 

Fishing  Regulation  Hearings  Set 

Three  public  hearings  are  scheduled  during  October  to  give  Tarheel  fresh 
water  anglers  a  chance  to  express  their  wishes  regarding  the  1964  fishing  regula- 
tions, and  discuss  other  matters  pertaining  to  fresh  water  fishing.  All  of  the 
hearings  are  set  for  7:30  p.m.  at  the  courthouses  in  the  cities  involved:  Ashe- 
ville,  October  7;  Salisbury,  October  8 ;  and  Washington,  October  10. 

Hunting  Seasons  Under  Way 

During  October  the  shooting  seasons  are  open  on  all  major  game  species  except 
rabbits,  quail,  wild  turkey,  and  waterfowl.  Copies  of  the  1963-1964  waterfowl 
regulations  are  available  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Box  2919, 
Raleigh,  most  local  post  offices,  or  directly  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Washington,  N.  C.  or  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hunting  for  rabbits,  quail,  and  waterfowl  gets  under  way  in  November,  with 
the  turkey  season  set  for  December  20. 

Waterfowl  Hunt ing  to  Increase 

Tarheel  waterfowl  hunters  can  look  toward  better  hunting  opportunities  in 
the  not-too-distant  future.  Two  major  waterfowl  refuges  are  scheduled  for 
development  in  the  state,  one  in  the  Pungo  Lake  area  and  the  other  on  the  Pee  Dee 
River.  Both  are  scheduled  for  future  hunting. 
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By  A.  W.  Dickson 


For  better  Fishing 

Winter  Drawdown 


B, 


'ETTER  fishing  in  farm  ponds  may  be  possible  with  a 
procedure  so  simple  that  it  may  seem  almost  ridiculous: 
decreasing  the  size  of  the  pond  during  the  winter  months! 
The  procedure,  commonly  called  "winter  drawdown,"  con- 
sists of  lowering  the  water  level  of  the  pond  during  the  fall 
and  then  restoring  the  level  in  the  spring. 

Winter  drawdowns  can  do  two  things  which  are  of  value 
in  managing  a  farm  pond  for  better  fishing.  Lowering  the 
water  level  may  help  kill  or  at  least  control  some  of  the 
unwanted  plants,  and  it  may  also  help  bring  the  fish  popula- 
tion into  correct  balance. 

Pond  weeds  can  "choke"  a  pond  to  the  point  that  fishing 
is  almost  impossible  and  they  often  tie  up  the  fertilizer 
elements  so  that  they  are  not  available  either  for  the  fish  or 
fish  food  organisms.  Weeds  also  provide  small  fish  with 
protection  from  predators.  This  frequently  leads  to  an  un- 
balanced fish  population. 

Weed  Control 

Most  pond  weeds  live  in  the  shallow  areas  where  they  can 
get  plenty  of  sunlight.  When  the  water  is  drawn  off  these 
shoal  areas,  the  plants  are  taken  out  of  their  normal  environ- 


ment and  the  freezing  and  drying  processes  during  the  winter 
help  control  these  weeds.  Don't  expect  miracles,  for  it 
may  take  a  couple  of  winter  drawdowns  to  produce  the 
desired  results.  Some  of  the  more  rugged  plants  like  cattails 
(Typha  sp.)  and  spikerush  (Eleocharis  sp.)  can  survive  the 
drying  process  so  that  more  drastic  measures  usually  are  nec- 
essary to  get  rid  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  common  failures  of  North  Carolina  farm 
ponds  is  the  production  of  too  many  small  bluegills.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  too  many  fish  can  do  more  to  create  poor 
fishing  than  not  having  enough  fish.  The  situation  is  brought 
about  by  the  prolific  nature  of  the  bluegill.  These  little  fish 
start  spawning  when  they  are  almost  too  small  to  take  a  hook 
and  then  keep  on  producing  young  all  through  the  warmer 
months.  It  doesn't  take  very  long  to  "fill  up"  a  pond  with 
small  bluegills.  Ideally,  the  largemouth  bass  holds  the  blue- 
gill  population  in  check  by  eating  them.  More  often  than 
not,  however,  the  bass  can't  successfully  do  that  and  the 
pond  becomes  overcrowded  with  small  bluegills. 

Fish  unlike  most  animals,  don't  have  to  "grow  up."  With 
a  limited  food  supply  they  will  stay  just  about  the  same 
size  for  years.  The  food  supply  for  fish  usually  remains  at 


This  pond  is  on  the  way  down  and  even  now  the  lowered  water 
level  has  exposed  areas  that  likely  have  vegetation  problems. 
These  flats  will  dry  out  during  the  colder  months  and  many  of 


the  weeds  will  die.  When  the  pond  has  been  drawn  down  is  also 
a  good  time  to  consider  other  pond  work — stump  removal,  edge 
deepening,  and  even  dam  repair.  Refilling  should  start  March  1. 
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the  same  level  year  in  and  year  out,  so  the  more  fish,  the  less 
each  has  to  eat. 

Wanted:  Fewer  Fish 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  correct  a  stunted  fish  population 
is  to  remove  some  of  the  small  fish  so  that  the  remaining 
ones  have  more  food.  Just  how  to  accomplish  this  partial  fish 
removal  is  often  a  problem. 

Lowering  the  water  level  may  often  help  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  bluegills  in  the  pond.  First  of  all,  if  enough  water  is 
removed,  some  small  fish  become  stranded  in  the  shallow 
areas  and  in  the  vegetation.  If  the  drain  opening  is  large 
enough,  some  fish  will  go  out  with  the  water.  Of  course,  a 
few  bass  may  be  lost  too;  but  fortunately,  by  fall,  young- 
of-the-year  bass  are  fairly  large  and  aren't  likely  to  be  up 
in  the  shallows  to  get  stranded.  They  are  usually  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  swim  away  from  the  drain.  Once  the 
fish  are  crowded  together  out  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
pond,  the  largemouth  can  do  a  job  of  cleaning  up  some  more 
of  the  small  bluegills. 

During  the  time  the  water  level  is  down,  the  soil  chem- 
istry of  the  exposed  pond  bottom  is  changing  and  much  of 
the  nutrient  material  is  released  and  made  available  for  next 
year's  fish  growth. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  pond  is  refilled,  the  stage  is  set 
for  what  the  fish  biologist  calls  a  "population  explosion."  The 
bass  that  have  been  "cooped  up"  in  the  center  of  the  pond 
now  reproduce  at  a  better  rate  than  ever  without  the  pre- 
sence of  myriads  of  bluegills  to  gobble  up  their  eggs  as  fast 
as  they  are  laid.  This  successful  bass  reproduction  is  the 
key  to  continued  good  fishing.  Each  young  bass  is  going  to 
do  his  job  of  eating  small  bluegills  and  thus  help  prevent 


This  pond  edge  is  relatively  free  of  aquatic  vegetation  and  pre- 
sents an  inviting  spot  for  the  bank  fisherman.  Fishing  success 
often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  easy  access  to  fishable  waters. 
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an  overpopulation.  Generally  there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  too  much  predation  on  the  bluegill.  Mother  Nature 
arranged  for  them  to  spawn  all  summer  long,  so  there  should 
be  plenty  of  bluegills  left  to  hit  the  angler's  lures.  Better  still, 
those  that  are  left  will  be  bigger. 

The  mechanics  of  winter  drawdown  are  relatively  simple. 
The  basic  requirements  are  the  presence  of  a  controllable 
outlet  structure  in  the  pond  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
in  the  spring.  The  best  time  to  draw  the  water  off  is  late 
October  or  early  November.  An  earlier  date  might  prove 
more  satisfactory  in  some  cases.  Just  how  much  the  water 
level  should  be  dropped  depends  on  the  physical  features  of 
the  pond.  One  rule  of  thumb  is  to  decrease  the  surface  area 
by  about  one-half.  In  any  case,  the  shoal  areas  should  be 
exposed  and  water  should  cover  only  the  deeper  part  of  the 
pond.  Experience  can  tell  just  how  long  the  water  level 
should  be  drawn  to  provide  the  best  results.  The  pond 
should  be  refilled  early  in  March,  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain,  and  perhaps  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  moun- 
tain areas.  In  any  case,  the  pond  should  be  filled  before  the 
water  reaches  60°F  and  the  largemouth  bass  spawning  time. 

Fishing  Bonus 

Fishing  a  partially-drained  pond  can  often  produce  good 
results  and  it  is  often  the  best  chance  to  harvest  some  of  the 
adult  bluegills  and  bass  that  couldn't  be  taken  during  the  sum- 
mer. Good  judgement  should  be  used  in  harvesting  the  bass; 
they  can  be  overfished. 

Winter  drawdowns  usually  produce  better  results  in  the 
larger  ponds — over  five  acres — than  in  the  smaller  ones.  It 
isn't  a  cure-all,  but  in  many  cases,  it  can  help  maintain  or 
improve  fishing  conditions. 


Submergent  weeds,  just  barely  visible  here,  have  collected  a 
great  deal  of  unwanted  filamentous  algae.  Removing  the  water 
for  several  months  should  control  both  of  these  nuisances. 
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by  Roger  M.  Latham 

Outdoors  Editor,  The  Pittsburgh  Press 


Why 
I  hunt 


N. 


PRO 


O  one  could  be  more  willing  to  recommend  hunting 
as  a  wholesome  form  of  outdoor  recreation  than  I. 

For  one  thing,  I  believe  hunting  has  many  values  for 
those  who  participate  in  it.  It's  a  form  of  recreation  (I  like  to 
think  of  it  as  being  more  than  just  a  sport)  which  brings 
many  physical,  mental  and  even  spiritual  benefits  to  the 
individual. 

The  man  in  the  blind  who  is  crouched  down  watching 
the  oncoming  flock  of  geese  isn't  worrying  about  his  income 
tax.  The  lad  whose  "big  thrill"  is  a  jaunt  in  the  woods  with 
his  gun  and  dog  isn't  the  kind  of  boy  who  comes  before  the 
juvenile  court  judge.  Hunters  don't  suffer  from  insomnia 
(unless  it's  the  night  before  the  opening  day)  and  very,  very 
few  develop  ulcers. 

Hunting  does  other  things  for  people,  too.  Hunters  learn 
early  that  sportsmanship  and  good  field  etiquette  are  essential. 
They  learn  to  respect  and  love  the  wild  animals  they  pursue. 
They  discover  the  pleasures  of  the  things  they  see,  hear,  and 
smell,  as  they  walk  through  field  and  forest  or  paddle  through 
the  duck  marsh.  Many  develop  a  reverence  for  all  Nature  and 
everywhere  see  the  handwork  of  God  in  the  out-of-doors. 

Hunting  also  develops  self-reliance  and  confidence.  It 
teaches  valuable  lessons  in  survival  which  might  save  a  life 
or  prevent  unnecessary  suffering  in  an  emergency.  And  it 
provides  a  pleasant  means  of  keeping  physically  fit. 

Hunters  are  often  criticized  as  being  cruel,  bloodthirsty 
and  barbaric.  The  city-bred  housewife  says,  "How  can 
they  shoot  those  poor  little  things?"  The  protectionists  claim 
that  the  hunter  was  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  and  for  the  slaughter  and  decimation  of 
other  wildlife.  I'm  sure  many  believe  the  hunter's  greatest 
pleasure  comes  from  the  "kill." 

These  are  all  false  conceptions.  The  real  hunter  is  actually 
a  compassionate  sentimentalist.  He  will  go  to  the  greatest 
pains  and  labors  to  rescue  an  animal  in  trouble;  he  will  care 
for,  nurse  and  feed  an  orphaned  baby;  and  will  carry  feed 
on  his  back  miles  into  the  woods  to  keep  his  "friends"  from 
starving.  And  I'm  positive  that  no  housewife  could  love 
her  backyard  cardinals  half  as  much  as  a  grouse  hunter 
loves  his  favorite  bird. 

Sport  hunters  were  not  responsible  for  the  demise  of  the 
passenger  pigeon,  the  destruction  of  the  great  herds  of  bison 
and  the  terrible  reduction  in  many  wild  populations.  Those 
killers  were  professional  market  hunters. 

Today's  hunting  sportsmen  form  the  most  dedicated — and 
most  effective — conservation  group  to  be  found  anywhere. 


Editor's  note:  This  and  the  article  on  the  following 
page  are  reprinted  from  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE, 
published  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


They  not  only  support  the  state  fish  and  game  departments 
with  their  own  funds  but  pay  a  heavy  excise  tax  on  pur- 
chases of  hunting  and  fishing  equipment  for  wildlife  restora- 
tion purposes.  In  addition,  they  contribute  to  the  support 
of  active  private  organizations  like  Ducks  Unlimited,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  and 
many  others  which  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  wildlife. 

It's  not  too  hard  to  defend  hunting  as  well  as  the  hunter. 
Those  who  think  of  guns  and  bullets  as  inhumane  don't  un- 
derstand the  ways  of  nature  very  well.  Everything  in  the  wild 
could  be  classified  as  inhumane  and  cruel.  The  life  expect- 
ancy of  the  smaller  birds  and  mammals  is  shockingly  short. 
For  the  common  cottontail  rabbit,  favorite  quarry  of  the 
gunner,  it's  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage ever  see  their  first  birthday,  with  or  without  hunting. 

There  is  a  great,  thought-provoking  truism  to  every  eco- 
logist  which  says:  "For  every  individual  of  a  species  born, 
another  must  die  during  the  same  year,  or  the  species  will 
increase  to  its  own  destruction."  As  an  example,  millions  of 
robins  are  born  each  year  in  the  United  States,  but  the  fol- 
lowing spring  about  the  same  old  number  are  there  again 
to  begin  building  nests.  They  don't  increase  and  yet  they're 
not  hunted,  either. 

Nature's  creatures  die  by  talon  and  fang,  from  diseases, 
parasites  and  from  all  kinds  of  accidents.  Dying  by  the 
hunter's  gun  is  quicker  and  more  merciful  than  starvation 
and  probably  less  cruel  than  being  torn  apart  by  a  hawk,  owl 
or  fox. 

The  hunter  only  takes  a  part  of  those  animals  which  are 
doomed  anyway,  usually  a  very  small  part.  And  I  believe  that 
using  these  surpluses  for  recreation  and  for  food  makes  just 
as  much  sense  as  raising  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  to  slaughter. 
And  I  doubt  whether  shooting  a  deer  or  pheasant  is  any  more 
cruel  or  inhumane  than  shooting  a  steer  and  cutting  out  its 
steaks  for  the  very  people  who  criticize  the  sport.  Perhaps 
we  should  adopt  the  rule  that  no  one  should  condemn  hunt- 
ing unless  they  are  strict  vegetarians. 

Hunting  is  a  heritage,  a  tradition  and  a  source  of  countless 
hours  of  clean,  wholesome  pleasure  for  upwards  of  20  million 
people  in  these  United  States. 
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T"^  VERY  year  more  people  recognize  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  kill  wildlife  for  "sport."  Progress  in  this  direction 
is  slow,  because  shooting  is  not  a  spectator  sport  and  few 
but  those  who  participate  realize  the  cruelty  and  destruction 
it  involves. 

The  gunning  fraternity,  however,  grows  rapidly.  Boys  too 
young  to  develop  proper  conclusions  through  independent 
thought  are  taken  afield  by  their  gunning  fathers;  are  sub- 
jected to  advertisements  of  the  arms  manufacturers  who  de- 
scribe shooting  as  wholesome  and  manly,  and  gun-toting  as 
able  to  put  redder  blood  in  your  veins;  are  enticed  by  gun- 
ner magazines  with  lurid  stories  glorifying  the  chase  and 
the  kill,  and  in  school  by  motion  pictures  purportedly  to 
teach  youngsters  how  to  handle  firearms  safely,  but  de- 
signed to  stimulate  a  desire  to  own  a  gun. 

Wildlife  is  vanishing  because  of  shooting  and  because  of 
the  loss  of  wild  land  habitat.  Habitat  loss  will  continue  with 
our  increasing  populations;  but  can  we  slow  the  shooting 
loss  of  wildlife?  If  the  plight  of  our  waterfowl  is  an  indica- 
tion, the  chances  seem  slim. 

Wildlife  belongs  to  everyone,  and  not  to  the  gunners 
alone.  The  only  answer,  then,  is  for  informed  people  every- 
where to  bring  the  truth  about  sport  shooting  to  the  great 
majority,  who  do  not  shoot,  but  who  condone  it  because 
they  know  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

What  we  most  need  is  a  new  attitude  toward  the  wild 
creatures.  It  is  time  to  realize  that  the  harmless,  innocent, 
beautiful  birds  and  mammals  have  the  same  right  to  life 
as  we;  that  there  is  nothing  sporting  or  fair  about  a  man 
armed  with  a  rifle,  shotgun,  or  bow  ambushing  an  unsuspect- 
ing creature,  then  blazing  away  at  it.  The  gunner  likes  to  de- 
scribe his  violent  pastime  as  character-building;  but  we  know 
that  to  deliberately  wound  an  animal  and  watch  it  go  through 
the  agony  of  dying  can  have  no  beneficial  effect  on  anyone. 
A  person  hardened  to  this  experience  inevitably  loses  respect 
for  life.  If,  as  the  gunners  would  have  you  believe,  gun- 
toting  and  killing  improve  human  morals,  then  perhaps  we 
should  encourage  war.  But  who  would  dare  say  that  war 
would  not  diminish  if  a  generation  or  two  were  to  grow  up 
knowing  only  the  pleasures  of  observing  wildlife  instead  of 
the  imagined  pleasures  of  killing  it? 

The  gunner  himself  offers  evidence  of  the  wrong  inherent 
in  his  amusement,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  he  the 
weakness  of  his  position  when  faced  with  the  opinions  of 
the  non-gunner.  Sensitive  to  criticism,  he  often  becomes 


Why  I 
do  not  hunt 
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belligerent  in  his  attempt  to  justify  the  fanatical  idea  that 
there  is  fun  in  destroying  life.  Sometimes  he  borders  on  the 
ridiculous,  as  when  he  tells  you  that  if  you  stop  eating  beef, 
he  will  stop  shooting,  as  though  there  were  any  similarity 
between  killing  wildlife  for  fun  and  raising  livestock  for 
food.  Livestock  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  extinct,  and 
slaughter,  regulated  by  humane  laws,  does  not  make  sport  of 
the  lives  of  the  animals. 

The  gunner  will  tell  you  that  he  kills  because  he  needs 
meat,  yet  for  less  money  and  effort,  he  can  obtain  meat  at 
his  nearby  grocery.  To  kill  is  to  obey  a  primitive  instinct,  he 
says,  yet  we  know  that  for  countless  centuries  civilization 
has  worked  to  rise  above  cave  man  tendencies.  Gunning,  he 
will  tell  you,  gives  him  an  excuse  to  go  outdoors  and  tramp 
the  woods  and  fields.  But  why  destroy  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  woods  and  fields — the  wildlife — and  deprive 
others  of  enjoying  it?  If  he  needs  an  excuse  to  go  out,  a 
camera  or  binoculars  weigh  less  than  a  gun.  The  practicing 
shooter  would  do  well  to  discover  that  observing  a  wild 
creature  unafraid  in  its  natural  environment  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  wildlife  affords.  When  such  rewards  are  to  be  had, 
what  satisfaction  can  a  man  get  from  reducing  a  beautiful 
creature  to  a  bloody  mess  of  furs  or  feathers? 

Unwittingly,  the  gunner  sometimes  turns  to  the  Bible  to 
justify  his  actions.  He  will  remind  you  that  God  gave 
man  dominion  over  the  earth  and  its  creatures.  He  misinter- 
prets the  reference,  Genesis  1:26.  It  does  not  imply  that 
man  has  a  divine  right  to  take  the  lives  of  creatures  for 
amusement,  but  rather  to  assume  stewardship  over  them — 
not  to  use  them  as  living  targets,  but  to  protect  them  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  seeing  them  and  having  them  around. 

There  are  times  when  killing  is  justified:  To  collect  for 
natural  history  museums;  to  save  oneself  from  attack;  to  pre- 
vent starvation  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  take  the  individual 
coyote  that  may  be  harassing  the  sheep  rancher's  flocks,  or 
the  individual  hawk  that  may  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
chickens.  But  this  remorseful  job  should  give  pleasure  to  no 
one. 

What  motivates  the  gunner?  Perhaps  killing  a  creature 
bolsters  a  downtrodden  ego  or  eases  a  sense  of  inferiority; 
perhaps  a  man  would  feel  left  out  if  he  could  not  describe 
his  gunning  exploits  to  his  contemporaries,  or  perhaps  he 
wants  to  demonstrate  his  markmanship;  but  none  of  these 
reasons  justifies  forcing  an  animal  to  pay  with  its  life.  There 
are  many  ways  to  achieve  these  objectives,  just  as  there  are 
many  wholesome,  constructive  ways  to  enjoy  the  outdoors, 
without  ending  the  lives  of  the  interesting,  useful  creatures 
that  make  their  home  there. 
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Sportsmen  in  several  sections  of 
the  country  are  becoming  con- 
cerned about  the  linking  of  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  with  com- 
prehensive plans  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation, according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  Recent  rec- 
reation-area documents  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  key  out- 
door recreation  planning  agency, 
appear  to  be  built  around  two  out- 
standing national  wildlife  refuges 
— Chincoteague  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  Woodlands. 

Basis  for  the  sportsmen's  appre- 
hension is  the  certain  knowledge 
that  wildlife  refuges  cannot  sup- 
port mass  recreation  without  de- 
struction of  the  natural  values  for 
which  they  were  established.  The 
incompatability  of  beach  buggies 
and  hordes  of  hikers,  swimmers, 
picnikers,  and  surf  fishermen,  for 
example,  already  has  been  demon- 
strated at  the  Parker  River  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Human  intrusion  into 
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the  dune  and  surf  habitat  has  vir- 
tually eliminated  the  once-great 
colonies  of  beach-nesting  birds 
that  were  found  there. 

In  its  recreation  study,  "Assa- 
teague  Island  and  Vicinity,"  the 
Interior  Department  apparently 
contemplates  the  same  kind  of 
mass  recreational  use  of  the  ap- 
proximately 9  miles  of  wilderness 
beach  of  the  Chicoteague  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  it  does  for  the 
33  miles  of  connecting  beach  in 
Maryland  that  would  be  taken  for 
the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore.  As  first  printed,  the 
study  report  also  showed  a  high- 
way extending  the  length  of  the 
narrow  wildlife  refuge. 

In  a  second  announcement,  the 
Interior  Department  recently  told 
of  a  new  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority program  to  develop  a  large 
Between  -  The  -  Rivers  Recreation 
Demonstration  Area  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Heart  of  the  area 
is  the  65,690-acre  Kentucky  Wood- 
lands National  Refuge,  an  import- 
ant Canada  goose  and  duck  habi- 
tat that  contains  attractive  water 
and  associated  land  areas.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  refuge  will  lose  its 
identity  and  be  absorbed  entirely 
into  the  recreation  area,  whose 
purpose  is  to  show  how  local  eco- 
nomies can  be  improved  through 
provision  of  recreation  facilities 
and  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  their  being  estab- 
lished to  protect  wildlife,  refuges 
have  been  acquired,  wholely  or  in 
part,  with  revenues  derived  from 
the  sale  of  Duck  Stamps  to  hunt- 
ers. In  fact,  it  was  the  sportsmen's 
idea  to  have  a  Duck  Stamp  back 
in  1934  that  gave  the  national 
wildlife   refuge   program  much- 


needed  financial  support. 

In  1962,  Congress  gave  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  authority  to 
limit  public  recreation  on  the 
wildlife  refuges  "to  the  extent  that 
such  use  is  compatible  with  the 
primary  purposes  of  such  areas." 
In  11  places  that  law  makes  clear 
that  recreation  is  intended  as  an 
"incidental  or  secondary  use" 
when  and  where  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  wildlife  protection  ob- 
jectives. 

Assateague  Island  and  Between- 
The  Rivers  Recreation  Area  are 
not  the  only  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges under  consideration.  The 
wilderness  beaches  of  such  other 
national  wildlife  refuges  as  Back 
Bay,  Virginia,  Swan  Quarter, 
North  Carolina,  Cape  Romain, 
South  Carolina,  St.  Marks,  Florida, 
and  Aransas  and  the  Laguna  Atas- 
cosa, Texas,  also  may  be  involved 
in  future  considerations. 


A  Note  from  Nippon 

DEAR  SIRS:  Please  begin  my  subscrip- 
tion of  Wildlife  promptly,  for  it  will  take 
a  month  to  arrive  by  surface  mail. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
your  magazine  is  giving  a  group  of  Cub 
Scouts  a  great  deal  of  insight  on  con- 
servation, and  information  on  nature  in 
general.  We  are  in  an  Air  Force  housing 
area  just  outside  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  our 
boys  pursue  their  scouting  activities  here 
much  as  we  do  at  home. 

We  have  initiated  a  nature  corner  in 
our  den  which  consists  of  a  display  chang- 
ed weekly.  The  den  chief  discusses  it  with 
the  boys,  and  we  try  to  answer  the  in- 
evitable questions.  Our  biggest  source  of 
information  is  Wildlife;  for  it  stimulates 
considerable  thought  and  the  pictures 
make  a  vivid  impression.  Thank  you 
sincerely  for  publishing  such  an  excellent 
magazine. 
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My  own  Cub,  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  our  fellow 
Tar  Heels  next  June,  when  our  tour  here 
ends.  MRS.  C.  H.  CARROLL,  APO  328, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Eager  for  Beaver 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  wish  at  this  time  to  thank 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  for 
the  coming  open  trapping  season  on 
beaver. 

I  feel  the  one  month  season  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  March  1  is  very  good  as  the 
fur  of  the  beaver  will  be  at  its  best  then. 
Also,  nature  itself  will  help  to  protect  and 
keep  them  from  being  trapped  too  close 
in  this  period. 

I  have  run  a  trapline  for  30  years  near 
my  home  close  to  the  Roanoke  River.  I 
have  always  hoped  to  see  the  beaver  come 
back. 

Now  thanks  to  our  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  and  such  fine  men  as  Mr. 
Ken  Wilson  the  beaver  is  back.  I  have 
counted  over  25  dams  and  ponds  of  the 
beaver  within  ten  miles  of  my  home. 

I  look  forward  to  my  first  beaver  trap- 
ping winter.  Again  I  thank  you  for  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  by  your 
department.  Q.  J.  STEPHENSON, 
STATE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
TRAPPERS  ASSOCIATION,  GARYS- 
BURG 

Oh!  Possum! 

DEAR  SIRS:  It  is  painfully,  obviously 
true  that  error,  falsehood  receives  more 
consideration  than  does  Truth! 

Some  learned  (?)  borrowed  discourse 
like  the  one  by  Chester  Davis  in  the 
August  Wildlife  is  taken  in  hook,  line 
and  reel;  but  when  a  fellow  tells  the  truth 
about  the  opossum  and  challenges  any  one 
to  disprove  or  prove  the  facts  by  their 
own  observation  they  get  the  horse  laugh. 

It  is  false  to  say  a  marsupial  is  a  mam- 
mal for  there  is  less  similarity  between  the 
two  classifications  than  a  chestnut  and  a 
watermelon.  Mr.  Davis'  statement  that  an 
opossum  may  produce  18  at  a  litter  is  a 
laugh  to  those  who  know  their  subject. 
Since  the  young  go  through  all  embryo- 
genic  stages  firmly  grown  to  the  teat,  and 
(by  observation)  since  there  are  never 
more  than  ten  teats  it  is  impossible  that 
two  embryo  can  attach  to  one  teat;  an 
opossum  is  not  born!  Furthermore,  after 
nature  releases  the  young  from  the  teat 
and  their  teeth  are  developed  they  never 
return  to  the  marsupe. 

Furthermore  an  opossum  is  surprising- 
ly quick,  active,  and  alert.  (In  this  state- 
ment I  have  the  testimony  of  an  Okla- 
homa Game  Ranger  who  saw  a  mother 
opossum  hunt  down  and  kill  a  fighting 
rattlesnake  that  had  raided  and  swallowed 
two  of  her  rat-sized  young  while  she  was 
out  foraging  for  food  for  the  young  whom 
she  had  left  in  their  den.) 

Mr.  Davis'  borrowed  article  may  be 
good  reading  for  some,  even  many,  but  it 


The  beaver's  return  to  woodland  streams  crease  in  North  Carolina  and  the  one- 
is  marked  by  cuttings  such  as  these.  The  month  trapping:  season  is  statewide.  Check 
big  aquatic  rodent  is  generally  on  the  in-     local  law  of  your  county  before  trapping. 


unfortunately  is  more  fiction  than  fact; 
as  are  most  copied,  academic  articles. 

If  Mr.  Davis  should  confine  a  pair  of 
opossum  in  December  and  frequently  ex- 
amine the  marsupe  and  even  try  to  see 
the  process  of  mating  he  will  change  his 
tune  and  will  be  in  position  to  tell  us 
the  truth,  and  not  reiterate  a  lot  of  "old 
wives  tales,"  based  on  fiction  only. 

You  will  do  a  public  favor  if  you  will 
publish  this  rebuttle.  DAVID  J.  ED- 
WARDS, CALVIN,  OKLAHOMA 

Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary defines  a  mammal  as  "Any  of 
the  highest  class  (Mammalia)  of 
vertebrates,  including  man  and 
other  animals  that  nourish  their 
young  with  milk." 

Mr.  Davis'  article  is  based  on 
scientific  fact  established  by  train- 
ed biologists  who  have  observed 
objectively  and  recorded  the  life 
history  of  the  opossum  down  to 
the  most  intimate  detail.  This  de- 
tail includes  dissection  during  the 
gestation  period,  observation  of 
mating,  birth,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  new-born  to  the  marsupial 
pouch.  Further,  Webster  defines 
"marsupial"  as  being  "An  animal 
of  an  order  comprising  the  lowest 
existing  mammals  next  to  the  mo- 
notremes  .  .  ." — Ed. 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Chester  Davis' 


article  on  our  favorite  marsupial — but  I 
never  heard  the  old  brother  called  an 
oppossum  before.  I  was  hoping  this  was 
just  a  typographical  error,  but  I  see  that 
is  the  way  it  is  all  the  way  through  the 
article.  Am  I  and  Mr.  Webster  wrong  in 
thinking  it  is  still  opossum?  W.  C.  CALL- 
AWAY, PINEBLUFF 

The  error  was  ours,  not  the 
author's. — Ed. 

Sportsmanship  or  Law? 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  am  very  concerned  with 
the  wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  and  am 
writing  to  tell  you  about  the  things  that 
are  happening  in  the  Roanoke  River  dur- 
ing hunting  season.  I  believe  in  hunting 
the  Roanoke  River  low  grounds  but  not  in 
the  Roanoke  River  itself.  By  this  I  mean 
the  men  that  run  up  and  down  the  river 
shooting  and  killing  the  big  bucks  that 
cross  the  river  trying  to  escape  the  dogs. 
If  action  isn't  taken  we  will  not  have  the 
deer  we've  been  having,  because  the  big 
bucks  will  be  killed.  To  me  this  is  just 
shooting  the  does  on  the  hill.  I've  seen 
these  men  see  a  buck  cross  the  river  then 
they  will  wait  until  the  deer  is  about  half- 
way across  the  river  and  crank  up.  They 
will  then  pull  up  about  20  feet  from  the 
deer  and  run  the  boat  up  on  land. 

When  the  deer  gets  up  on  the  bank 
they  shoot.  This  is  legal  as  far  as  shooting 
the  deer  except  on  the  Roxobel,  Kelford, 
Lewiston  side.  But  I  thought  there  was 
some  law  against  hunting  deer  afloat.  If 
I'm  wrong,  please  let  me  know. 
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Thanks  for  your  time  and  I  enjoy  your 
magazine  very  much.  Hope  I  will  stop 
hearing  the  motor  boats  start  up  in  the 
river  every  time  the  dogs  come  close  to  it. 
All  of  you  are  doing  good  work,  just  keep 
it  up.  But  what  actions  are  going  to  take 
place?  STEVE  JILCOTT,  ROXOBEL 

As  long  as  the  boat  is  ashore 
and  the  deer  is  not  up  to  its  knees 
in  water  there  is  no  violation  of 
the  law  unless  the  courts  rule  that 
the  boat  was  actually  used  in  the 
act  of  killing  the  deer.  Persons  en- 
gaging could  be  committing  tres- 
pass, but  this  comes  under  civil 
law.  This  type  of  deer  hunting  is 
unsportsmanlike  to  say  the  least. 
—Ed. 

Canis  Aquaticus? 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  keep  reading  about  water 
dogs.  Some  people  think  there  are  and 
others  think  there  are  not  such  animals.  I 
hope  I  can  set  everyone  straight  on  the 
matter:  there  is  a  water  dog.  I  don't  know 
the  scientific  name  for  it  but  I  can  tell 


^lAi:  L.  R.  Harrill,  after  serv- 
ing as  our  state  4-H  Club  Leader 
since  1925,  has  retired.  During  his 
leadership,  the  North  Carolina  4- 
H  Club  program  has  grown  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Harrill  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  his  4-H  pledge  by  which  he 
has  lived  for  the  time  he  has  spent 
in  4-H  Club  work.  "I  pledge  my 
head  to  clearer  thinking"  was 
realized  early  when  he  looked 
about  for  activities  that  his  4-H 
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you  what  they  look  like  and  where  to 
find  them.  They  get  to  be  large,  as  much 
as  three  feet  long.  The  one  I  caught 
weighed  about  two  pounds  and  was  12 
inches  long,  but  my  father  has  caught 
them  about  two  and  one-half  feet  long. 
A  water  dog  looks  as  much  like  a  dog  as 
a  catfish  looks  like  a  cat.  It  has  four  feet 
and  can  stand  up  on  its  legs  and  it  has 
sharp  teeth  and  eats  fish  and  can  bite.  The 
one  I  got  snapped  at  me  every  time  I 
tried  to  get  the  hook  out  of  its  mouth  so 
we  killed  it.  They  are  as  hard  to  kill  as  an 
eel. 

The  one  I  caught  was  a  light  green  with 
brown  spots,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them 
in  the  South  Toe  River  and  the  head  of 
the  North  Toe.  The  lower  end  of  North 
Toe  is  polluted  now,  and  since  they  are 
fresh  water  animals  they  don't  live  in  the 
silt. 

Anyone  who  ever  fished  in  North  Toe 
before  it  became  polluted  has  caught  a 
water  dog.  If  you  happened  to  be  fishing 
in  a  good  hole  and  the  fish  were  biting 
good  and  all  at  once  they  quit  biting  you 
knew  there  was  a  water  dog  in  the  fish- 
ing hole. 


Club  members  might  gainfully 
use.  He  realized  that  wildlife  is  a 
product  of  the  land  and  that  his 
boys  and  girls  were  living  on  this 
land.  Thinking  clearly  about  what 
would  be  of  value  to  both  the  wild- 
life and  project  participants,  he 
came  up  with  a  program  that 
would  provide  credit  and  encour- 
agement to  the  members.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  clear  thinking,  today 
we  have  many  former  and  present 
4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  who 
realize  the  value  of  and  practice 
conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

"My  heart  to  greater  loyalty"  is 
shown  because  he  has  not  deviat- 
ed from  his  original  belief  that 
the  strength  of  his  state  and  coun- 
try depended  upon  the  steward- 
ship of  conservation  ideas  and 
plans. 


MR.  4-H 


Any  old  timer  around  Spruce  Pine  can 
tell  you  about  them,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
there  have  never  been  any  found  any 
place  else.  And  they  do  not  have  fur  on 
them!  I  have  been  told  that  they  bark 
but  I  never  heard  one;  but  I  have  heard  a 
catfish  mew,  so  a  water  dog  might  bark. 
North  and  South  Toe  rivers  are  in  Mit- 
chell and  Avery  counties.  I  enjoy  Wildlife 
very  much  and  all  my  family  has  sent  for 
it  since  they  read  my  copies.  MRS.  L.  T. 
REAR,  MARION 

C.  S.  Brimley,  a  famous  scien- 
tist-naturalist, mentions  the  above 
animals  in  his  writing  on  the  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians  of  North 
Carolina: 

HELLBENDER  (Cryptobranchus 

alleganiensis  Daudin) 

Description:  Color  plumbeous 
above,  lighter  below,  without 
markings.  A  large,  heavily  built 
salamander  with  a  fold  of  skin 
down  each  side  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  front  and  hind  limbs, 
and  a  similar  one  on  the  outer 


"My  hands  to  larger  service" 
Realizing  that  working  construc- 
tively produces  results,  he  saw  to 
it  that  activities  in  conservation 
would  produce  results.  He  made 
for  himself  a  grip  that  firmly 
grasped  his  task  and  lead  the 
youth  of  his  organization  into  the 
proper  paths  toward  the  goal  of 
good  citizenship. 

"And  my  health  to  better  liv- 
ing" He  foresaw  the  spiritual  and 
theraputic  value  of  opportunities 
in  Nature's  world,  and  introduced 
many  to  the  "living  world"  about 
them. 

"For  my  club,  my  community, 
and  my  country"  Civic  pride  is  in- 
stilled in  the  thousands  of  citizens 
who  have  and  are  taking  their 
place  as  leaders  in  our  state. 

Mr.  Harrill  has  truly  made  the 
best  better,  and  can  now  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  He  has  lived 
the  4-H  Club  pledge  and  is  mental- 
ly alert  and  physically  fit  to  hunt, 
fish,  swim,  and  participate  in 
other  sports  plus  doing  the  num- 
erous things  of  interest  he  has 
been  unable  to  do  for  many  years. 
Especially  do  we  wish  for  him 
HAPPY  HUNTING  AND  FISH- 
ING! 
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side  of  each  leg;  tail  much  com- 
pressed, with  a  dermal  fin  on  its 
upper  side  only.  Attains  a  length 
of  two  feet  and  weight  of  two 
pounds. 

Range:  The  Mississippi  River 
and  its  eastern  tributaries,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Western  New 
York.  In  North  Carolina  found 
throughout  the  mountains  in 
streams  tributary  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

This  large  and  repulsive-look- 
ing salamander  locally  called 
"water  dog"  in  the  mountains,  is 
entirely  aquatic  and  is  found  only 
in  running  water,  being  not  infre- 
quently caught  on  hook  and  line. 
Like  the  other  large  salamanders, 
it  is  usually  but  incorrectly  con- 
sidered to  be  poisonous.  Actually, 
however,  it  is  said  to  be  rather 
good  eating.  It  feeds  on  fish,  cray- 
fish and  other  water  animals. 

Reported  from  Ashe,  Yancey, 
Madison,  Buncombe,  Transylvania 
and  Cherokee  counties,  and  doubt- 
less also  occurs  in  the  intervening 
region.  (See  photograph  (1)  "Na- 
ture Quiz,"  Page  12).— Ed. 

Flexible  Bait 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  publish  this  in  the  Wildlife  maga- 
zine. 

Sue  Vaughn,  age  11  and  daughter  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Vaughn,  was  fish- 
ing in  our  farm  pond  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty. She  caught  a  12^4-inch  largemouth 
bass.  For  bait  she  was  using  foam  rubber. 
MRS.  E.  D.  VAUGHAN,  HIGH  POINT 
Delighted!  And  Sue  has  set 
some  sort  of  record! — Ed. 


li/UdUfie  produces 

^  "  ■"»  """"  a  , 
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Mr.  Jay  Waggoner  (left),  well-known  Gra- 
ham sportsman  and  businessman  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Wildlife  Commission  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Dickson 


Phillips,  Chapel  Hill,  who  resigned  the 
District  5  position.  Executive  Director 
Clyde  Patton  welcomes  Mr.  Waggoner  at 
a   meeting  of  the   Wildlife  Commission. 


ANSWERS  TO  "NATURE  QUIZ", 
PAGES  12-13 

1.  It's  a  hellbender,  sometimes 
called  a  water  dog  in  some  areas. 

2.  The  bird  is  the  charming  and 
beneficial  sparrow  hawk. 

3.  A  young  alligator,  native  to 
the  lower  coastal  plain  swamps. 

4.  They're  baby  muskrats,  but  it 
is  a  tough  one. 

5.  A  member  of  orchid  family,  it 
is  a  yellow  lady's  slipper. 


6.  Black  crappie  is  its  proper 
name;  they  have  7  or  8  dorsal 
spines. 

7.  A  "meat-eater",  this  is  Ve- 
nus's  flytrap.  They  need  protec- 
tion. 

8.  An  easy  one:  this  is  an  eastern 
chipmunk  peering  at  you. 

9.  Only  an  expert  could  estimate 
this  buck's  age.  It's  done  by 
checking  the  teeth  wear  and  tear. 
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You  may  spot  one  of  these  common  Tarheel 
snakes  as  it  nestles  in  the  fall  leaves, 
and  if  you  do,  leave  it  alone.  Only  one 
is  considered  dangerous:  the  copperhead. 
But  the  others  will  bite  if  provoked,  and 
in  most  cases  the  bite  will  hurt.  Usually 
snakes  simply  like  to  be  left  alone  and 
will  retreat  from  man  if  escape  is  possible. 

Markings  and  coloration  vary 
from  specimen  to  specimen 
and  may  be  deceptive  in  ident- 
ification. The  hognose  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  pigmy  rattler, 
and  the  water  snake  for  the 
poisonous  cottonmouth.  Know 
your  snakes! 
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ARE  we  traveling  down  the  road  to  human  disaster?  We  will 
continue  to  survive  and  enjoy  well-being  only  as  long  as  we 
can  maintain  a  healthy  environment.  We  are  not  outside  Nature: 
we  are  the  implementing  force  that  can  restrain  waste,  abuse  and 
greed.  Are  we  living  in  the  Space  Age?  Yes,  but  it  is  the  lack  of 
space  with  which  we  must  be  concerned — the  space  where  we  live, 
grow  and  die.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  somewhere  on  this  earth  is 
a  small  parcel  of  land — less  than  two  acres  in  size — that  is  provid- 
ing you  with  your  lifetime  ingredients  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
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We  often  picture  the  wild  turkey  fBWBN^gil^^p 

as  symbolic  of  the  Pilgrims'  feast  «Jf^\J'  \  /  -  ■  ','*ij0f  ,  , 

of  thanksgiving  after  a  bountiful  $£Ki  n     '     -  (p~  , 

harvest  in  their  new  land  Truly  a  Wt^JL^       M  ■ 

bird  of  America,  its  resourcefulness,  wS^flfjd^^V'  f,  f  1 

alertness,  and  vigor  have  made  the  |£^jJHE^HB  (\ 
turkey  a  favored  prize  of  sportsmen. 
Now  it  is  not  as  numerous  as  in  the 
past,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  maintain  adequate  flocks  so  our 

future  generations  will  also  be  en-  l|lilipi)||jB'jMpi%wf^» 

thralled  by  this  majestic  bird.  Paint-  w  t^sS^^wL^' 
ing  by  J.  W.  Taylor. 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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^Waterfowl 

Hunting 


by  Stuart  Critcher  and  Otto  Florschutz 


BOUT  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  waterfowl  sea- 
son opens,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion is  bombarded  with  questions  such  as:  When  does  the 
season  open?  What  is  the  bag  limit?  Where  is  the  best  place 
to  hunt?  Do  I  need  a  blind?  Decoys?  A  guide?  What  species 
can  I  kill? 

There  are  many  more  questions.  They  are  honest  questions 
that  deserve  honest  answers — if  answers  are  known.  We 
don't  have  all  the  answers,  but  the  following  information 
may  be  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Each  year  more  than  half  a  million  of  some  37  species 
of  waterfowl  come  to  North  Carolina  for  the  winter.  Some, 
such  as  the  barnacle  goose,  European  teal,  European  widgeon 
and  fulvous  tree  duck  are  so  scarce  that  they  seldom  show 
up  in  the  bag.  Others,  including  the  whistling  swan,  greater 
snow  goose,  canvasback  and  redhead  are  currently  in  such 
short  supply  that  they  are  on  the  "don't  shoot"  list. 

Four  species  of  eiders  and  scoters  visit  North  Carolina 
each  year  but  in  addition  to  being  rather  scarce  they  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  the  ocean  or  the  larger  sounds.  These 
birds  are  allowable  in  the  daily  bag  limit  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  bag.  This  leaves  about  30  species  that  occur 


The  variety  of  waterfowl  hunting  spots  in 
North  Carolina  is  really  surprising-.  The 
chances  of  finding  one  not  too  far  from 
your  backdoor  are  good.  The  duck  hunter 
here  is  spreading  his  decoys  on  a  pond  on 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreational  Area.  For  detailed  informa- 
tion on  hunting  here,  write  the  Superin- 
tendent, National  Seashore  Area,  Manteo, 
North  Carolina. 


in  harvestable  and  huntable  numbers  and  are  legal  this  year. 

Waterfowl  are  rather  selective  in  their  preferences  for 
food,  cover  and  water  conditions.  The  largest  concentrations 
of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  will  be  found  at  Lake  Mattamu- 
skeet  and  the  ponds,  marshes  and  brackish  sounds  from 
Pea  Island  to  Currituck.  You  will  find  all  species  of  sur- 
face-feeding or  dabbling  ducks — mallards,  blacks,  pintails, 
widgeons,  green-winged  teal  and  so  on — in  these  coastal  wet- 
lands and  open  water  areas.  Many  of  these,  wood  ducks 
especially,  will  be  found  in  fewer  numbers  on  creeks,  lakes 
and  farm  ponds  over  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Shoal-water  or  diving  ducks — canvasbacks,  redheads,  scaup, 
ring-necks  and  others — occur  primarily  on  the  coastal  sounds 
and  rivers  while  smaller  numbers  will  visit  inland  reservoirs, 
lakes,  or  farm  ponds. 

Brant  limit  their  winter  range  in  North  Carolina  to  the 
sound  shoals  of  Hatteras,  Ocracoke  and  Portsmouth  Islands. 
Canada  geese,  the  only  species  of  goose  bagged  in  signifi- 
cant numbers,  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  Currituck 
Sound  and  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  while  huntable  numbers 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds  plus 
several  inland  rivers,  reservoirs,  and  ponds. 

Jack  Dermic! 
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Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  popular  water- 
fowl hunting  areas  in  the  Tarheel  State: 

Coastal  Sounds  and  Lakes 

•  Mattamuskeet:  The  Lake  Mattamuskeet  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  is  nationally  known  for  its  great  concentrations 
of  Canada  geese  and  dabbling  ducks.  In  recent  years  the 
number  of  geese  has  exceeded  100,000  and  a  like  number 
of  ducks  are  present  in  late  fall.  Pintails,  green-winged  teal, 
black  ducks,  mallards,  and  American  widgeons  comprised 
most  of  the  harvest.  Hunting  on  the  refuge  is  controlled 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Blinds, 
guides,  and  decoys  are  available  under  the  management 
system.  Reservations  and  permits  are  required.  Full  details 
for  hunting  here  are  available  upon  request  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission  office  in  Raleigh. 

Hunting  is  not  limited  to  the  refuge  area,  however.  The 
lake  is  surrounded  by  extensive  tracts  of  privately-owned 
farm  land.  Geese  visit  these  fields  daily  to  feed  upon  waste 
grain,  primarily  corn.  Local  landowners  have  blinds  avail- 
able, and  in  some  instances  decoys.  Hunting  arrangements 
are  usually  made  with  the  landowner  upon  arrival  in  the 
area. 

Food  and  lodging  accommodations  are  available  at  New 
Holland,  Fairfield,  Englehard,  and  Swanquarter,  all  of  which 
are  only  a  short  drive  from  the  shooting  fields  or  refuge. 

•  Currituck  Sound:  The  wintering  population  of  water- 
fowl on  Currituck  Sound  approximates  50,000  Canada  geese 
and  a  greater  number  of  ducks,  both  diving  and  dabbling 
species  and  in  some  years,  many  coots.  Natural  submerged 
top-quality  duck  foods  abound  in  the  sound  and  make 
this  the  second  most  important  goose  harvest  area  and  the 
most  important  duck  and  coot  harvest  area  in  the  state.  The 
two  most  important  duck  species  harvested  are  black  ducks 
and  widgeons,  while  good  hunting  numbers  of  pintails,  mal- 
lards, and  ring-necked  ducks  also  show  up  in  the  bag.  Private 
blinds,  complete  with  boats  and  decoys,  are  available  from 
guides  in  the  towns  of  Currituck,  Coinjock,  Waterlily,  Mamie, 
Grandy,  Corolla,  Duck,  and  Popular  Branch.  Several  motels 
are  available  as  well  as  lodging  in  private  homes  along  the 
sound.  Most  hunting  is  done  from  stationary  water  blinds 
although  some  marsh  blinds  and  a  limited  number  of  field 
blinds  for  Canada  geese  are  available. 

•  Roanoke-Croatan  Sounds:  Very  good  recovery  of  wid- 
geongrass,  sago  pondweed,  redheadgrass  and  other  fine 
waterfowl  foods  has  recently  been  observed  in  this  area 
and  good  numbers  of  geese,  ducks,  and  coots  should  follow. 
Buffleheads,  scaups,  black  ducks,  and  pintails  are  the  most 
abundant  duck  species  bagged.  These  two  sounds  are  the 
fourth  most  important  Canada  goose  hunting  areas  in  North 
Carolina.  Brant  hunting  here  is  excellent  at  times.  Guides 
based  at  Kitty  Hawk,  Collington,  Nags  Head,  Wanchese  and 
Manteo  furnish  fixed  and  float  blinds  and  pit  boxes.  The 
National  Park  Service  provides  fine  hunting  from  20  blinds 
in  the  marshes  of  Bodie  Island.  Hunters  may  make  blinds 
reservations  for  this  area  through  the  National  Park  Service 
at  Manteo.  No  fee  is  required;  however,  hunters  must  act 
as  their  own  guides  and  must  furnish  their  own  decoys.  Pin- 
tails, black  ducks,  widgeons,  gadwalls,  and  shovellers  are  the 
ducks  shot  most  frequently  at  Bodie  Island. 

•  Pamlico  Sound:  The  largest  body  of  water  in  North 
Carolina,  Pamlico  Sound,  at  times  contains  most  of  the 
state's  wintering  waterfowl.  Great  flocks  of  greater  and 


lesser  scaups,  mergansers,  scoters  and  ruddy  ducks  feed  on 
the  abundant  aquatic  life  found  there.  Canada  geese,  brant, 
and  ducks  relish  the  submerged  aquatic  plants  that  grow  in 
dense  beds  on  the  shallow  shoals.  Much  of  the  area  is 
lightly  hunted  except  near  shore.  As  a  result  Pamlico  Sound 
serves  as  a  large  natural  refuge  and  is  an  important  resting 
area  for  the  waterfowl  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Guides  may 
be  obtained  from  either  the  Outer  Banks  villages  or  the  main- 
land at  towns  in  Dare,  Hyde,  Pamlico,  and  Carteret  counties. 
Most  gunning  is  done  from  anchored  pit  boxes,  open-water 
stake  blinds  or  marsh  point  blinds.  Food  and  lodging  are 
available  at  Waves,  Avon,  Buxton,  Hatteras,  and  Ocracoke. 

•  Core-Bogue  Sounds:  At  times  these  sounds  have  high 
winter  populations  of  scaups,  redheads,  pintails,  mergansers 
and  black  ducks.  Core  Sound  has  been  known  as  the  major 
harvest  center  for  redheads.  Since  closure  of  the  season 
on  redheads  in  1960  due  to  over-harvest  and  limited  pro- 
duction, Core  Sound  hunters  have  turned  their  attention  to 
scaups.  A  fairly  high  population  of  scaups  furnishes  the 
major  waterfowling  for  both  Core  Sound  and  Bogue  Sound 
gunners.  Towns  such  as  Atlantic,  Beaufort,  Davis,  Marshall- 
berg,  Stacy,  Stella,  and  Salter  Path  can  provide  directions, 
equipment,  guides,  food  and  lodging. 

Coastal  Rivers 

•  Pasquotank-Perquimans-Chowan  Rivers:  Surrounded  by 
large  corn,  soybean,  peanut  and  small  grain  farming  opera- 
tions, these  rivers  provide  the  necessary  water  areas  for  scat- 
tered flocks  of  Canada  geese,  mallards  and  black  ducks. 
Many  local  farmers  allow  duck  hunting  and  goose  hunting 
on  their  harvested  cropland.  A  few  water  blinds  are  located 
in  the  rivers  but  their  use  is  limited.  Food  and  lodging 
accommodations  may  be  obtained  in  Elizabeth  City,  Hertford, 
and  Edenton. 

•  Pungo  River:  Bordered  by  dense  swamps  and  adjacent 
to  recently-created  corn  and  soybean  land,  the  Pungo  River 
is  an  important  area  for  waterfowl.  Many  duck  and  goose 
hunters  are  familiar  with  the  populations  wintering  on  Pungo 
Lake  and  in  the  Terra  Ceia  area,  but  few  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  river  itself.  It  aids  in  draining  the  farmland, 

What's  in  the  sights?  Some  30  species  of  waterfowl  are  legal 
game  for  Tarheel  gunners.  Identify  your  duck  before  you  shoot. 

Joel  Arrington 
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and  when  fed  by  high  winter  tides,  it  floods  hundreds  of 
acres  of  hardwood  swamp.  Wood  ducks,  mallards  and  black 
ducks  use  these  swamps  that  are  relatively  free  from 
heavy  hunting  pressure.  Jump  shooting  and  drifting  are 
popular  methods  of  hunting  and  these  can  be  very  effective 
during  periods  of  high  water.  Area  residents  can  furnish 
local  hunting  directions. 

•  Pamlico  River:  During  the  severe  hurricanes  of  the 
mid-1950's  vast  beds  of  widgeongrass,  sago  pondweed,  wild 
celery  and  redheadgrass  were  uprooted  or  smothered  in 
the  Pamlico.  With  the  elimination  of  these  foods,  the  great 
numbers  of  scaups,  ring-necked  ducks,  widgeons,  canvas- 
backs  and  coots  characteristic  of  the  Pamlico  and  its  tributar- 
ies, vanished.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  these  natural 
foods  returned  with  any  degree  of  abundance.  Some  retired 
stake  blinds  are  again  being  used.  Further  up  the  river 
past  Washington,  where  the  Pamlico  becomes  the  Tar  River, 
wood  ducks,  blacks,  and  mallards  can  be  bagged  along 
the  shore  and  in  adjacent  swamps.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Pamlico,  Canada  geese,  scoters,  mergansers,  and  ruddy  ducks 
congregate.  South  Creek  and  Goose  Creek  which  empty  into 
the  Pamlico  on  the  south  side,  furnish  good  scaup,  golden- 
eye  and  merganser  shooting  at  times.  Local  citizens  in 
Aurora  and  South  Creek  can  furnish  hunting  directions  and  a 
few  still  serve  as  guides. 

•  Neuse  River:  The  mouth  of  the  Neuse  furnishes  very 
good  scaup  and  merganser  shooting;  in  addition,  buffleheads 
and  ruddy  ducks  are  present  in  good  numbers.  The  more  im- 
portant duck  hunting  sections  of  the  Neuse,  however,  are 
further  upstream.  Here  the  river  flows  through  thousands 
of  acres  of  bottomlands  which  contain  food-producing  trees 
such  as,  oaks,  ashes,  gums,  and  hornbeams.  From  New  Bern 
the  Neuse  winds  through  the  Coastal  Plain  and  through 
the  Piedmont  past  Raleigh.  When  winter  rains  swell  its  banks 
and  the  swamps  are  flooded,  thousands  of  pounds  of  mast 
become  available  to  the  ducks.  Duck  hunters  ranging  from 
school  lads  to  college  professors  float  shoot,  jump  shoot, 

Still  a  favorite  with  many  hunters,  the  wood  duck  has  a  wide 
range  in  North  Carolina.  Frequently  seen  on  wooded  ponds, 
bottomlands  and  among  rivers,  it  is  our  most  important  duck. 
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and  wait  over  decoys  for  the  wood  ducks,  blacks  and  mal- 
lards common  to  the  river  and  its  swamps.  The  river  around 
Kinston  is  reported  to  be  the  most  important  wood  duck 
harvest  area  in  the  state. 

•  New  River:  Flowing  by  Jacksonville  and  through  Camp 
Lejeune,  New  River  is  known  to  overwinter  approximately 
10,000  lesser  scaup  each  year.  In  addition,  black  ducks,  buf- 
fleheads, ruddy  ducks,  canvasbacks  and  coots  use  the  river. 
Much  of  the  river  is  restricted  because  of  the  large  military 
base  surrounding  it,  but  its  mouth  and  Onslow  Bay  furnish 
some  hunting.  Residents  of  Sneads  Ferry  can  furnish  some 
duck  hunting  information. 

•  Cape  Fear  River:  Similar  to  the  Neuse  River,  the  Cape 
Fear  is  bordered  by  thousands  of  acres  of  seasonally  flooded 
hardwood  bottomlands.  It  winds  well  into  the  Piedmont 
and  furnishes  wood  duck,  black  duck,  and  mallard  hunting 
to  many  Tarheel  gunners.  Areas  near  Fayetteville,  Stedman, 
Bladenboro,  and  White  Oak  account  for  most  of  the  reported 
kill  and  help  make  the  wood  duck  North  Carolina's  most 
important  waterfowl  species. 

•  Lumber  River:  This  river  (and  its  tributaries)  is  the 
second  most  important  wood  duck  stream  in  the  state.  Hunt- 
ers which  frequent  the  flooded  bottomlands  near  Maxton, 
Lumberton,  Chadbourn  and  Whiteville  are  reported  to  bag 
many  woodies  in  addition  to  black  ducks  and  mallards. 
Drifting  and  jump  shooting  are  the  most  common  harvesting 
procedures. 

•  Roanoke  River:  Flooded  bottomlands  containing  horn- 
beam, oak,  ash,  gum  and  maple  play  an  important  part  in 
providing  good  waterfowl  hunting  along  the  Roanoke.  Farther 
upstream  the  Gaston  and  Kerr  Reservoirs  provide  resting 
and  some  feeding  areas  for  populations  of  mallards,  black 
ducks,  ring-necked  ducks  and  coots.  Duck  hunting  is  quite 
successful  here  at  times. 

Inland  Impoundments 

•  Gaddy's  Pond:  Approximately  5,000  Canada  geese  and 
various  species  of  ducks  overwinter  on  Gaddy's  Pond  in 
Anson  County.  No  hunting  is  allowed  on  Gaddy's  Pond  but 
some  nearby  landowners  have  developed  hunting  facilities. 
Field  blinds  near  farm  ponds  are  used  by  goose  hunters  in  the 
area.  Mallards  and  blacks  are  also  taken. 

•  Yadkin  Reservoir:  From  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  state  and  reaching  almost  to  the  Virginia  line,  the 
Yadkin-Pee  Dee  River  supports  a  series  of  reservoirs  which 
are  frequented  by  many  species  of  ducks  and  small  flocks  of 
Canada  geese.  These  reservoirs  include  Blewett  Falls  Lake, 
Lake  Tillery,  Badin  Lake,  Tuckertown  Lake,  High  Rock 
Lake,  and  W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir.  Mallards,  black  ducks, 
wood  ducks,  ring-necked  ducks  and  scaups  comprise  most 
of  the  hunter's  harvest.  Temporary  shore  blinds  are  most 
commonly  used;  however,  floating  and  jump  shooting  are 
also  employed. 

•  Catawba  Reservoirs:  On  the  Catawba  River  a  series 
of  power  reservoirs  has  been  constructed  which  occasionally 
are  used  by  waterfowl.  These  reservoirs  include  Wylie  Lake, 
Mountain  Island  Lake,  Lake  Norman,  Lookout  Shoals  Lake, 
Lake  Hickory,  Lake  Rhodhiss,  Lake  James  and  Lake  Tahoma. 
Populations  of  black  ducks,  mallards,  pintails,  teal,  ring- 
necked  ducks  and  scaups  utilize  these  waters  during  migra- 
tion and  many  spend  the  winter  here.  Waterfowl  hunting  has 
become  quite  popular  on  lake  shores,  in  quiet  coves,  on 
peninsulas  and  in  flooded  tributaries;  jump  shooting  and 
floating  have  also  been  effective. 
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GAME  KILL  SURVEY 

?or   f°0.  0n? *lot r^ 


by  Andrew  J.  Weber 

Afty^Jer,  State-wide  Game  Surveys  &  Investigations 


AVE  you  ever  wondered  how  you  stack  up  against  the 
mythical  "average"  Tar  Heel  hunter?  We  say  myth^gjfJ 
cause  there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  an  "average''  hunte*i>° 


let/ , 


■L*to„     *'s  Cot 

0tJEsr 


o.v 


Each  one  is  an  individual,  with  his  own  individual  preferences  t*e 
as  to  game  he  likes  to  hunt  and  skill  he  employs  iff.  ^pur- 
suit. But  knowing  the  amount  of  hunting  effort  expended*  ^ 
on  the  various  game  species,  the  number  of  animals  harvested?^ 
and  the  number  of  people  hunting  each  species  of  game  itnT( 
North  Carolina  is  important  to  game  managers  of  the  Wajdlifi 


Species 

Dfeer  :?u*st 
Robbit 


o&  Trips 

3.22  •,  "  ° 
pio,  7.20 

'  7.0>V'! 


Average  Kill 
Hunter 


4* 


Resources  Commission.  To  get  this  information,  a  game  killer  pfj^^f^e  „, 


Gr 


6.82 
7.31 


survey  was  conducted  at  the  close  of  the  1962-63  hunting 
season  and  the  results  are  reported  here.  A^'*55^ 
A  sample  of  hunters  was  randomly  selected  fromAhe  Wil 
life  Resources  Commission's  duplicate  hunting  license  fife 
During  the  middle  of  February,  each  person  in  thep 
sent  a  questionnaire.  He  was  asked  to  fill  in  the 
of  times  he  went  hunting  during  the  season  for 
game  on  the  list  and  the  total  number  of  anim 
if  an  individual  in  the  sample  did  not  hunt,  l^e^waj? 
mark  the  questionnaire  accordingly  and  retur: 
responding  to  the  first  or  second  questioi 
a  third. 

The  response  from  the  three  mailings 
More  than  75  percent  of  the  hunters  in 
a  completed  questionnaire.  The  results 
questionnaires  are  summarized  in  the  t 
Table  I  presents  the  average  number/ o 
made  during  the  season,  the  averages 
the  season  and  the  average  kill  per  if 
average  Tar  Heel  squirrel  hunter  went  hunting 
(6.82)  times,  killed  between  one  and  two  squirrels  (1.48 
time  he  went  hunting  and  bagged  over  ten  squirrels*(IG><Q8) 
during  the  season.  L£o  oy^Soos 

Table  II  shows  the  total  number  of  license  buyers  hunting  Woodcock 
each  species  of  game,  the  total  number  of  trips  they  made  Raccoon 
and  their  total  kill  for  the  season.  Study  these  figures  and  Fox 
see  how  you  stack  up  against  the  "average"  Tar  Heel  hunter.  Opossum 


Goose5'  """t^  9.V0T--  ■ 
Raceobi^=====s==^7.1 1 


^9.46 

16.44 
16.67 
4.53 


Average  Kill 
Per  Trip 

.08 
.04 


Oil 

nti,Q 


5.76*°?. 
6.50  v 


1.48 
2.24 

2.31 

1 .02 
.46 

1.43 
.51 
.24 

1.16 


7,996 
0,641 
37,843 
141,590 
90,797 
17,017 
19,583 
9,001 
4,312 

I  0,COZ 

28,877 


imber 
ips 

•J/464 
1,913 
527,577 
1,621,482 
1,621,022 
1,037,235 
455,059 
33,611 
89,934 
51,948 
17,362 
286,699 
144,656 
%1 61,465 


Total 
Kill 

1,755 
1,627 
28,808 
2,181,212 
2,396,579 
2,327,054 
1,513,703 
77,625 
92,082 
24,042 
24,824 
147,326 
34,582 
187,614 
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I  IME  was  when  a  fellow  really  depended  on  his  ability 
to  trap  fur-bearing  animals.  He  ate  their  flesh  and  used  their 
skins  for  tents  or  clothing.  He  even  exchanged  some  of  them 
for  other  needs.  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  things 
are  a  lot  different  now. 

Even  today,  though,  some  people  still  profit  by  their 
trapping  efforts,  but  few  depend  on  trapping  as  a  livelihood. 
It's  more  like  a  hobby,  and  a  fellow  has  to  work  pretty 
hard  at  it  to  make  a  real  profit.  Winter  days  are  short,  too, 
making  it  even  more  difficult  to  spend  enough  time  on  the 
trapline  to  make  much  money. 

Even  so,  many  people  think  of  trapping  as  a  money-mak- 
ing effort.  It  isn't  surprising  that  the  beginner  is  in  for  a  dis- 
appointment if  he  enters  with  the  idea  of  making  a  fast 
profit.  The  more  valuable  fur-bearers  are  generally  the 
rarer  and  more  elusive  ones  which  the  beginner  seldom 
catches.  Most  of  the  money  from  the  fur  sales  is  made  by  a 
small  percentage  of  the  trappers,  and  they,  of  course,  are  the 
ones  with  many  years  of  experience. 

But  the  trapping  picture  is  not  dark.  Far  from  it  ...  in 
many  ways  it  is  brighter  than  ever.  Many  fur-bearers  are  still 
numerous  and  their  pelts  still  can  be  sold.  For  example, 
farm  pond  dams  provide  wonderful  places  for  muskrat  dens 
and  the  stable  water  level  has  helped  their  expansion. 

Some  sportsmen  look  at  trapping  as  a  type  of  recreation — 
and  that's  just  what  it  should  be.  In  many  ways  it  furnishes 
the  same  kind  of  recreation  as  hunting  or  fishing.  In  other 
ways  trapping  is  unique.  It  is  about  the  only  recreation  of 
its  type  which  can  pay  for  itself. 

I  think  of  trapping  as  fun — almost  the  same  type  of  en- 
joyment as  duck  hunting  or  bass  fishing.  But  while  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  mostly  cost  with  little  "financial"  return, 
trapping  can  provide  a  chance  to  break  even,  or  maybe 
even  make  a  profit. 

Trapping  can  often  be  tied  in  with  other  outdoor  activities. 
Trapping  and  duck  hunting  seem  to  be  a  natural  combination 
in  swamps,  marshes,  or  along  streams,  and  sometimes  in 
farm  ponds  too.  It's  not  that  you  trap  the  ducks,  of  course, 
but  rather  that  you  make  one  trip  serve  two  purposes.  In 
drifting  a  creek  after  ducks,  for  example,  it  doesn't  take 
much  longer  to  make  an  occasional  stop  to  set  or  check 
a  trap. 

Another  combination  that  is  sometimes  used  is  a  muskrat- 
bass  one.  The  relationship  here  is  a  little  more  remote,  but 
can  be  an  effective  one.  When  muskrats  become  a  problem 
by  burrowing  in  dams  or  eating  corn  or  other  crops  growing 
near  ponds,  a  trapper  can  sometimes  work  out  an  agreement. 
Sort  of  a — "I'll  catch  your  muskrats  if  you'll  let  me  fish  next 


TRAPPING 


IS  FOR 

FUN 

by  F.  Eugene  Hester 
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Traps  should  be  covered  with  material  from  around  the  trap-  a  trap  set  at  the  end  of  a  trail  over  a  farm  pond  dam  is  a  good 

site.  A  trapper  must  learn  to  detect  clues  left  by  his  quarry.  A  set  for  muskrat,  and  it  may  take  an  occasional  mink  or  raccoon, 

wise  trapper  learns  the  ways  of  the  animal  he  is  pursuing.          Many  furbearers  live  in  or  along  streams  like  the  one  below. 


spring."  Many  times  it's  not  any  kind  of  formal  agreement, 
but  rather  the  pond  owner  may  suggest  this  as  a  means  of 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  trapper  for  catching  his  musk- 
rats.  And  all  of  this  is  a  bonus  above  the  price  he  receives 
for  the  pelt. 

Other  fur-bearers  pose  somewhat  similar  problems  at 
times.  Raccoons  in  corn  fields  or  a  mink,  weasel,  or  opossum 
in  the  chicken  house,  for  example.  These  animals  open  the 
door  for  you  to  make  the  first  move  in  developing  a  good 
relationship  with  a  landowner. 

Whether  you  are  a  farm  boy  or  a  veteran  duck  hunter, 
trapping  offers  a  new  form  of  outdoor  excitement.  There 
are  few  prerequisites — a  few  traps  (use  only  a  few  until 
you  gain  experience),  eagerness  to  get  up  early  on  frosty 
mornings,  and  willingness  to  learn  local  trapping  laws  and 
the  ways  of  each  animal  that  you're  after. 

In  fact,  learning  the  numerous  details  of  an  animal's  life 
history  may  be  the  most  long-lasting  and  rewarding  part  of 
the  entire  experience.  There's  real  excitement  in  finding 
out  where  he  lives,  what  he  eats,  and  where  he  looks  for 
it,  where  he  makes  his  den,  and  what  kind  of  tracks  or  other 
signs  to  look  for. 

You  may  find  that  learning  the  answers  about  a  fur- 
bearer's  life  history  may  train  you  to  learn  the  answers  to 
similar  questions  about  hunting  or  other  outdoor  sports. 

If  you  keep  your  investment  small  and  enthusiasm  high, 
you  may  be  in  for  a  new  and  exciting  experience.  And  re- 
member, don't  get  too  concerned  about  the  sale  price  of  the 
furs,  because  trapping  is  for  fun. 
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Goose ,  Duck  Seasons  Open — But  Dates  Complicated 

The  1963  waterfowl  hunting  season  gets  under  way  November  7  with  the  season  on 
Canada  Geese  opening  at  sunrise  statewide  except  on  Currituck  Sound  where  the 
goose  season  will  open  at  noon  on  November  16  with  the  opening  of  the  statewide 
duck  season.  The  goose  season  extends  from  November  7  through  January  15,  while  the 
duck  season  opens  at  noon  on  November  16  and  closes  January  4.  Waterfowl 
hunters  are  advised  to  obtain  federal  migratory  waterfowl  regulations  at  the 
post  office  where  they  purchase  their  duck  stamps.  The  only  deviation  from  the 
federal  regulations  is  the  concurrent  opening  of  the  duck  and  goose  season  on 
Currituck  Sound. 

Rabbit ,  Quail  Seasons  Op_en  November  23 

The  season  on  major  farm  game  species — rabbits  and  quail — gets  under  way  on 
November  23,  almost  a  week  ahead  of  the  traditional  Thanksgiving  Day  opening. 
Bag  limits  for  rabbits  are  5  daily,  10  in  possession,  with  8  quail  allowed 
daily  and  16  in  possession.  The  season  for  these  species  ends  February  15.  The  wild 
turkey  season  will  not  open  until  December  20. 

Hunter  Safety  Urged  by  Wildlife  Commission 

With  a  record  number  of  hunters  expected  to  take  to  the  fields  during  the 
current  hunting  season,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  urges  hunters  to  use 
extreme  caution  in  handling  firearms.  The  Commission  also  advised  hunters  to 
be  extremely  careful  with  fire  during  periods  of  brush  and  forest  fire  hazard. 

WILDLIFE  Circulation  Expected  to  Pass  80^000  Mark 

With  a  department-wide  subscription  sales  campaign  scheduled  to  end  November 
15,  total  circulation  of  Wildlife  magazine  is  expected  to  pass  the  80,000  mark, 
a  record  high  for  the  magazine.  The  December  issue  will  contain  a  convenient 
subscription  blank  form  for  persons  wishing  to  send  the  magazine  to  friends  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 

Wilderness  Deer  Hunt  Opportunities 

As  of  press  time  there  were  still  several  vacancies  in  second,  third  and 
fourth  hunts  on  wilderness  areas.  These  are  three  day  camp-out  hunts  on  Pisgah,  Mt. 
Mitchell  and  Daniel  Boone  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management  Areas.  Permits, 
which  cost  $10. 50,  will  be  available  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis  from  the 
Raleigh  office  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  until  November  8.  They 
will  also  be  sold  at  the  checking  stations  on  the  day  before  each  hunt  until  the 
indicated  quota  is  reached.  Requests  for  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Game  Division,  Box  2919,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Photo  Feature 
by  Joel  Arringron 


The  seeds  pictured  on  this  and 
the  following  pages  are  items  in 
the  diet  of  most  quail  in  most 
areas  of  North  Carolina.  Quail  will 
take  many  foods  other  than  those 
pictured,  for  the  diet  of  the  bob- 
white  is  varied.  The  only  hard- 
and-fast  rule  about  quail  diets  we 
can  discover  is  that  they  will  take 
the  food  that  is  easily  available. 
These  photographs  are  intended 
as  a  guide  to  help  hunters  identify 
the  seeds  found  in  quail  crops. 
Some  of  the  larger  seeds  are 
The  three  groups  shown  actual  size,  while  others 

of  pine  seeds  shown  arg  enla       d  SQ  that  t     ical  char_ 

actual  size  on  this  page  .  , .  ,  ,  , 

m>u  k»  rji^r^t^torj  acteristics  are  more  observable. 

may  be  differentiated  trom 

each  other  by  their  relative 

size.  Long-leaf,  above,  is  heavily 

taken  by  quail  in  the  Sandhills  region  of 

the  state.  Loblolly,  below  left,  has  three  strong 

ridges  on  its  underside.  Shortleaf,  below  right,  is 

smallest  of  the  three.  Pine  seeds  will  most  often  be  found 

in  the  crop  without  the  wing  attached,  but  wings  are  sometimes  present. 
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Willow  oak,  above,  is  one  of  several 
acorns  which  the  bobwhite  will  take. 
It  is  found  in  hardwood  bottoms,  primarily, 
and  can  be  distinguished  from  other  acorns 
by  its  round  shape.  Sometimes  the  cup 
will  be  found  attached  to  the  acorn  in  the 
crop,  other  times  it  will  be  loose  or  absent. 
It  is  shown  actual  size,  as  is  the  soybean, 
below.  Modern  farming  methods  which 
utilize  machine  harvesters  have  contributed 
much  to  increasing  quail  populations. 
The  soybean  is  not  easily  confused  with 
other  seeds.  It  is  irregularly  round 
and  varies  in  color  from  white  to  brown. 


Ragweed,  above,  may  be  easily  confused  with 
annual  lespedeza,  below,  both  of  which  are  shown 
1 .5X.  Both  these  seeds  are  broad  at  one  end,  but 
ragweed  has  about  six  spines  near  the  top, 
giving  a  crown-like  appearance,  while  annual 
lespedeza  has  none.  In  either  case,  they  will  be 
found  both  in  the  pod  and  out.  If  the 
pod  is  off  the  seed,  it  will  be  black  to 
purple  in  color  with  a  dull  sheen. 


Looking  closely  at  partridge  pea,  right, 
you  will  find  rows  of  tiny  holes  on  the 
surface  of  the  seed,  which  is  black,  more  or 
less   flat,   and   generally    rhomboidic  in 
shape.  Its  distribution  is  state-wide. 
Shown  1 .5X. 
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Ash,  left,  and  sweetgum,  right,  will  not  be  confused 
if  it  is  noted  that  the  former  is  long  and  cylindrical, 
while  the  latter  is  long  and  flattened.  Ash  has  length- 
wise wavy  lines  and  grooves  and  may  have  attached 
a  wedge-shaped  wing  2-3  times  as  long  as  the  body 
of  the  seed.  Both  are  shown  1.5X. 


on  ivy,  below  right,  will  be 
fn  by  quail  when  it  is  available. 

seeds  are  whitish  or  cream  colored, 
|o-ventrally  compressed,  with  lines 

irregular  grooves  running  length- 
I  To  some  people,  the  seeds 
J  toxic  to  touch,  just  as  the  leaves 

he  plant.  It  is  found  from  the 

ntains  to  the  coast.  Shown  1.5X. 


The  milk  pea,  above,  will  be  found  in  the 
Piedmont  and  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  while 
Florida  beggarweed,  below,  is  distributed  state- 
wide. Milk  pea  is  slightly  compressed,  more 
rounded  than  beggarweed,  and  has  length- 
wise dark  or  mottled  bands  alternating  with 
lighter  ones.  Beggarweed  is  a  flattish 
seed  and  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  with 
one  and  broader  than  the  other. 
Both  of  these  will  be  found  either  in 
a  hairy  pod  or  not,  and  both  are 
pictured  1.5X. 
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TT  ELL  now  I  guess  that  it  would  be  best  to  sell  old  Rex 
and  Dot  and  quit  bird  hunting.  All  the  land  is  posted  and 
cattle  have  taken  over  the  pea  patches.  The  fences  that  are 
being  used  are  of  woven  wire,  and  seem  to  be  getting  higher, 
particularly  when  the  dogs  have  to  be  helped  over  them.  Or 
could  it  be  that  I'm  getting  older?  And  the  field  where 
that  big  covey  was  last  year  is  now  a  traffic  circle  with 
an  overpass  where  two  four-lane  highways  cross. 

Boy,  I  would  like  to  find  a  place  where  I  could  hunt  one 
day  without  fences,  highways,  or  other  hunters! 

What's  this?  You  know  a  place  where  a  man  can  hunt 
all  day  without  seeing  another  hunting  party,  where  there 
are  no  fences,  no  highways  with  cars  traveling  at  high  speeds 
to  run  over  a  dog,  and  not  a  house  to  be  seen?  A  place  where 
there  is  no  one  to  tell  me  to  get  off,  that  I'm  on  the  wrong 
farm  and  where  old  Rex  on  a  bad  day  can't  find  a  chicken  or 
a  pig  to  kill  that  will  cost  me  a  week's  pay?  A  place  where 
there  will  be  a  food  patch  for  quail  every  two  hundred 
yards?  A  place  where  a  well-equipped  staff  will  show  me  the 
boundary  lines  and  remind  me  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  I  helped  to  set  up,  and  then  leave  me  to  do  my  own  hunt- 
ing in  a  place  where  I  can't  get  lost? 

Oh  sure!  and  how  many  years'  pay  will  it  cost  me  or  must 
I  die  and  go  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds? 

What's  that?  only  a  dollar  a  day,  and  only  on  the  days 
that  I  use  it,  and  I'm  already  paying  for  part  of  it?  You're 
dreaming! 

Yes,  maybe!  But  work  has  started  on  just  such  a  place, 
and  it  is  known  as  Quail  Hunting  Courses  on  the  Sandhills 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

In  1958,  quail  hunting  started  on  the  Sandhills  Wildlife 
Management  Area  under  permits  costing  one  dollar  per  day. 
That  year  73  hunters  harvested  126  quail.  Since  the  beginning, 
quail  hunting  on  this  area  has  improved  somewhat  each  year, 
but  during  the  1962  season  there  was  a  great  increase  in  both 
hunters  and  the  number  of  birds  harvested. 

While  part  of  the  increase  in  birds  harvested  in  1962  was 
probably  due  to  hunting  pressure,  there  can  be  no  doubt 


Ivey  Melts,  Assistant  Refuge  Manager,  looks  over  a  Sandhills 
Management  Area  site  soon  to  be  turned  into  a  hunting  course. 


that  a  very  good  increase  of  quail  during  the  spring  and 
summer  rearing  season  contributed  to  the  more  successful 
hunting  season. 

It  is  possible  that  the  knowledge  of  the  area  gained  by 
the  hunters  during  the  earlier  seasons  was  the  greatest  factor 
that  contributed  to  the  improved  success  during  the  1962- 
63  season.  This  requirement  for  successful  hunting  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Commission  in  1959.  An  experiment  was 
tried  using  guides  who  were  very  familiar  with  the  area.  These 
guides  were  to  take  parties  of  hunters  to  the  better  bird  pro- 
ducing parts  of  the  Sandhills  area. 

The  experiment  was  a  failure  for  several  reasons.  One  of 
the  more  important  reasons  was  that  this  practice  made  a 
day's  hunt  quite  expensive.  Also,  the  better  guides  were  quail 
hunters  who  preferred  to  use  their  own  personal  dogs  and 
most  of  the  hunters  had  their  own  dogs  for  the  hunt.  The 
problem  of  not  enough  guides  one  day  and  too  many  the 
next  was  also  encountered. 

Since  this  was  not  successful,  other  lines  of  thinking  had 
to  be  followed  to  help  the  hunter  realize  the  full  benefit  of 
the  hunting  that  was  being  offered. 

Observation  of  the  hunting  during  the  1958-1959  season 
indicated  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  available  hunting 
area  was  being  used  by  the  hunters.  The  open  fields  that  were 
accessible  by  car  were  being  over  hunted  while  most  of  the 
area  was  not  being  hunted  by  any  one  during  the  entire 
season. 

Since  this  area  is  sandhills  with  wire  grass,  scrub  oak, 
and  long  leaf  pine  type  cover,  and  since  the  controlled  burning 
program  initiated  a  few  years  ago  has  substantially  increased 
quail  foods,  a  huntable  population  of  quail  could  be  found 
almost  anywhere  on  the  area.  But  these  birds  were  not  being 
utilized  by  the  hunter  and  a  system  was  needed  that  would 
make  them  available  to  Tarheel  gunners. 

With  the  thought  that  food  and  cover  for  the  birds  and 
knowledge  of  the  area  by  the  hunter  were  the  things  that  con- 
tributed to  a  successful  quail  hunt,  three  hunting  courses  were 
planned  and  planted.  Each  of  these  courses  was  put  on  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  was  AVi  miles  around.  Half-acre 


The  face  of  the  land  is  changed.  Careful  planning  plus  heavy 
equipment  creates  quail  habitat  like  this  enticing  patch  (right) . 
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by  R.  Lyle  Morgan 

Manager,  Sandhill  Wildlife  Management  Area 
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Successful?  The  figures  in  this  chart  speak  for  themselves.  The 
number  of  quail  harvested  last  year  on  this  area  rose  sharply. 

food  patches  were  planted  along  the  course  on  a  two-hundred 
yard  spacing  to  supplement  the  natural  food  which  has  been 
increased  by  the  controlled  burning  program.  Signs  were 
placed  along  the  entire  course  to  help  guide  the  hunter  to 
these  food  patches  and  to  the  better  quail  cover. 

This  size  was  selected  as  being  large  enough  to  furnish  a 
full  day's  hunt  but  also  convenient  for  the  party  wishing  to 
hunt  only  three  or  four  hours.  The  courses  were  separated 
by  swamps  and  roads,  and  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  hunter  to  cross  onto  another  course. 
Each  course  follows  the  better  natural  bird  country,  and 
circles  to  bring  the  hunter  back  to  the  starting  point. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  six  more  of  these  courses  were  de- 
veloped, with  the  food  patches  planted  to  bicolor  lespedeza 
and  a  mixture  of  Korean  and  sericea  lespedezas.  The  Korean 
lespedeza  will  provide  food  in  these  patches  for  the  two 
years  that  it  will  take  for  the  sericea  and  bicolor  to  come  into 
production,  thereby  allowing  successful  hunting  the  fall  of 
1963. 

What's  that,  we  checked  out  without  a  single  bird?  Well 
let's  see:  old  Rex  knocked  two  coveys  and  then  turned  around 
and  backed  Dot  on  her  two  false  points,  and  you  know  the 
single  that  we  walked  up  and  killed  at  the  edge  of  the 
swamp?  Yes,  I  know  that  Dot  ate  that  bird  but  she  had  never 
done  that  before. 

Oh  well,  it's  not  but  ninety  miles  back  home,  and  it  was 
a  beautiful  day,  a  bit  chilly  but  the  wind  wasn't  too  rough 
and  you  know  we  didn't  see  another  hunter,  a  posted  sign,  a 
fence,  or  a  highway  all  day.  And  do  you  remember  the  big 
buck  that  got  up  in  the  edge  of  the  swamp?  Took  two  hours 
to  get  the  dogs  back.  There  has  to  be  quail  down  there  and 
maybe  next  trip  the  dogs  will  have  a  good  day. 
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Tips  on  Taking  WALLEYES 


by  Duane  Raver 


Jack  Dermid 


o  F  the  several  fish  that  continue 
their  feeding  and  thus  provide  some 
fishing  during  the  late  fall  and  winter, 
the  walleye  should  be  near  the  top  of  the 
list.  As  most  vacationing  anglers  in  this 
latitude  will  tell  you,  the  walleye  is  cer- 
tainly no  "summer  fish."  He  likes  cool 
water  and  in  all  but  one  or  two  high 
mountain  reservoirs,  this  means  very 
deep  water  during  the  warm  months. 

As  the  chilly  nights  and  shorter  days 
come  on,  so  does  the  walleye.  Much  of 
the  feeding  is  still  after  dark,  but  in 
shallower  water,  and  more  frequently. 
The  movement  of  this  close  relative  of 
the  yellow  perch  is  often  vertical  rather 
than  horizontal.  That  is,  he  simply  comes 
straight  up  out  of  the  depths  and  starts 


to  eat  .  .  .  if  the  food  is  there.  If  the 
grub  is  elsewhere,  the  walleye  hunts  it 
up.  Rather  than  make  for  easier  fishing, 
this  predictable  unpredictablness  turns 
into  "the  walleye  is  where  you  find  him." 

If  this  bronze-grey  scrapper  is  your 
target,  you  have  a  choice  of  a  half-dozen 
Tarheel  waters  from  which  to  select  your 
fishing  spot.  Not  necessarily  in  order  of 
their  productivity,  they  include  Apalachia 
Reservoir  in  far  western  Cherokee  Coun- 
ty, Nantahala  Reservoir  of  rainbow  trout 
fame  in  Macon  County,  bountiful  Lake 
Santeetlah  and  picturesque  Fontana  Res- 
ervoir, both  in  Graham  County,  and  pop- 
ular Lake  James  in  Burke  and  Mc- 
Dowell counties.  A  few  other  waters 
have  walleyes  including  Kerr  Reservoir, 
and  the  Roanoke  River,  but  the  western 
spots  should  be  more  productive. 

Walleyes  will  eat  just  about  anything 
that  moves  within  reach.  Small  fish  are 
high  on  the  list,  with  preferred  species 
including  gizzard  shad,  young  yellow 
perch,  finger-sized  bullheads,  and  sucker 
fry.  Salamanders  (locally  known  as 
"lizards")  are  taken,  but  seldom  do  these 
amphibians  and  the  walleye  meet  under 
natural  conditions.  Even  insect  larvae 
are  gratefully  scooped  up  at  times,  al- 
though it's  a  rare  event  to  see  the  walleye 
sucking  adult  insects  off  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

This  menu  should  give  most  fisher- 
men plenty  of  tips  on  baits  and  lures. 
Since  the  list  is  so  extensive,  most  arti- 
fical  lures  can  be  effective  most  of  the 
time;  the  "where"  and  "how"  are  more 
important  than  the  "what."  Our  selected 
walleye  spot  most  likely  will  have  fairly 
steep-sided  shorelines  generously  sprink- 
led with  rocks  but  with  very  little  vegeta- 
tion. Unless  we've  got  a  local  hotspot 
nailed  down,  trolling  is  the  next  best 
thing  in  locating  this  school  fish.  And 
unless  the  water  is  exceptionally  warm 
for  late  fall,  the  rock  shoreline  will  do 
nicely  for  a  starter. 

Very  few  walleyes  above  the  ten-pound 
class  have  been  reported  from  Tarheel 
waters  and  this  is  simply  because  they 
haven't  been  around  long  enough  to  grow 
bigger.  Many  of  the  fish  that  we  will  be 
taking  should  be  less  than  five  pounds, 
and  a  three-pounder  will  be  a  nice  one. 
This  means  that  heavy  tackle  is  definitely 
not  necessary  and  actually  will  detract 
from  the  sporting  struggles  of  the  wall- 
eyes. So,  short  of  a  fly  rod,  just  about 
any  gear  that  works  on  bass  will  serve 
well  for  walleye  angling. 

For  trolling,  a  medium  weight  bait 


casting  outfit  is  hard  to  beat.  The  reel 
will  hold  plenty  of  line  to  get  real  deep 
when  necessary,  the  rod  will  have  enough 
authority  to  hook  the  hard-mouth  wall- 
eye, and  it's  an  easy  rig  to  handle.  But 
spincast  or  spinning  gear  works  well,  too. 

A  brass  or  nickel  spinner  with  a  min- 
now threaded  on  the  hook  will  usually 
interest  a  walleye  as  quickly  as  anything, 
and  this  type  of  lure  is  a  good  one  to 
troll  with.  Since  the  walleye  is  notorious- 
ly slow  and  doesn't  like  to  be  hurried, 
move  the  lure  as  slowly  as  you  can  and 
still  make  it  active.  This  may  call  for  a 
spinner  of  unusual  balance  and  spinning 
qualities.  A  small  weight  a  foot  or  two 
ahead  of  the  lure  helps  take  it  down  and 
keep  it  there. 

Other  than  the  dead  of  night,  an  over- 
cast, windy,  drizzly  day  is  best  for  wall- 
eyes. Their  eyes  are  adapted  for  dark- 
ness and  apparently  they  see  well  at 
night;  but  strong  light  bothers  them  and 
they  avoid  it  when  possible.  Some  say 
that  a  bright  moon  makes  walleye  fish- 
ing even  better,  but  this  isn't  a  unan- 
imous opinion.  But  if  nighttime  angling 
isn't  your  dish,  pick  the  darker,  nastier 
days  and  fish  on  the  wind-swept  shores 
for  walleyes. 

Still-fishing  with  lively  minnows,  gobs 
of  earthworms  or  crayfish,  may  be  effec- 
tive when  you  have  located  a  school 
of  walleyes.  Anchor  ever  so  quietly  in 
the  selected  spot  and  lower  the  lightly 
weighted,  baited  hook  to  the  bottom, 
lift  it  a  foot  and  wait.  The  strike  or  bite 
of  a  walleye  may  vary  from  a  slight 
nudge  or  nibble  to  a  strong  rush,  so  be 
ready. 

Artificial  lures  can  be  extremely  effec- 
tive at  times,  and  should  be  tried  along 
with  natural  baits.  Yellow  and  white  jigs, 
deep-running  minnow-like  plugs,  and 
even  the  plastic  worm  pay  off  when  the 
walleye  is  on  the  feed.  Casting  these  and 
other  foolers  often  works  well  just  off  a 
rocky  point  or  on  the  windy  side  of  a 
gravel  bar.  Remember:  retrieve  slowly. 

As  productive  as  this  fall  and  winter 
walleye  angling  can  be,  it  may  be  placed 
in  deep  shade  by  the  fishing  that  accom- 
panies the  spawning  run  of  this  brassy 
fish.  This  movement  inshore  and  up  the 
rivers  (if  available)  begins  sometime  in 
late  February  and  may  continue  for  a 
month  or  so.  This  brings  the  really  big 
fish  into  areas  where  the  angler  can  have 
a  crack  at  them.  The  weather  at  this 
time  is  about  the  worst  possible,  but  it 
may  be  well  worth  the  discomfort  if  you 
hit  them  right. 


is 
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Tby  Ollie  J.  Thompson 
Refuge  Manager 
HE  Uwharrie  Wildlife  Management  Area  has  been  my 
assignment  project  since  1944.  I  have  walked  over  its  rugged 
hills  and  along  its  meandering  streams  for  19  years.  I  know 
the  location  of  every  road  and  trail,  every  spring  and  aban- 
doned gold-mine  like  I  know  the  palm  of  my  hand.  During 
my  years  on  the  Uwharrie  area  I  have  spent  many  hours 
watching  and  studying  its  wildlife;  its  bucks  and  does  and 
fawns,  its  wild  turkeys,  bobcats,  raccoons,  foxes  and  many 
other  forms  of  wildlife.  And  until  a  few  months  ago  I  thought 
I  had  seen  just  about  everything.  But  for  a  few  days  last 
May,  while  working  in  Compartment  E  on  the  area,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  something  I  hadn't  seen  before. 

At  about  1  p.m.  on  May  21,  while  making  a  routine  sur- 
vey of  deer  sign  on  the  area,  I  spotted  a  hen  wild  turkey 
on  her  nest.  She  sat  in  a  brooding  position,  her  feathers 
spread  out.  Then,  unexpectedly,  the  heads  of  several  young 
popped  through  her  wings.  By  her  behavior  it  was  obvious 
that  all  of  the  eggs  had  not  hatched.  During  my  years 
in  the  out-of-doors  I  had  found  a  few  turkey  nests  but  never 
before  had  I  watched  a  hen  hatching  her  eggs.  Few  people 
have  ever  seen  the  nest  of  a  wild  turkey  and  even  fewer 
have  witnessed  the  hen  hatching  her  young.  Knowing  this 
I  moved  back  to  a  position  in  the  forest  about  75  feet  from 
the  nest  and  remained  there  until  the  mother  hen  and  her 
brood  left  the  nest. 

The  nest  was  located  in  oak-hickory  forest  about  50  feet 
from  a  road.  In  the  approximately  two  and  one-half  hours, 
from  the  moment  of  discovery  until  she  left  the  nest,  the  hen 
turkey  sat  in  silence,  head  and  neck  pulled  in,  bill  down  and 
motionless.  The  youngsters  frequently  took  peeks  at  the 
outside  world  through  the  cover  of  their  mother's  wings  and 
occasionally  ran  out  from  under  her  body  a  couple  of  feet. 
Suddenly,  at  about  3:30  p.m.  the  mother  turkey  stood  up, 
shook  her  feathers,  looked  down  at  the  biddies  and  left  the 
nest. 

At  this  moment  she  started  to  cluck,  walking  slowly 
through  the  forest  and  turning  her  head  from  side  to  side 
watching  for  danger.  The  young  followed  close  by,  pecking 
in  the  leaves  and  apparently  looking  for  food.  Their  small 
bodies  blended  perfectly  with  the  cover  of  the  forest  floor. 
They  scampered  about  the  hen,  guided  by  her  clucking  and 
were  occasionally  stepped  on  when  they  got  under-foot.  It 
took  the  group  about  20  minutes  to  travel  150  feet.  During 
this  time  I  made  a  rough  count  of  12  or  13  poults.  But  when 
I  checked  the  nest  later,  I  could  piece  together  the  shells 
of  only  about  eight  eggs.  I  concluded  that  the  hen  may  have 
eaten  the  shells  of  the  other  eggs. 


Nothing  was  seen  of  the  turkeys  again  until  three  days 
later  on  Friday,  May  24.  They  were  observed  in  a  road 
about  100  feet  from  the  nest  where  the  hen  was  taking  a  dust 
bath.  Despite  the  sudden  appearance  of  my  car,  she  showed 
no  alarm  and  took  her  time  leaving  the  road.  The  young 
scampered  after  her  and  as  they  did,  I  counted  15  birds. 
It  was  an  unforgettable  sight.  My  thoughts  momentarily  took 
me  back  to  the  years  when  turkeys  were  more  plentiful  on 
the  Management  Area  than  they  are  today.  What  a  beauti- 
ful and  noble  bird,  the  wild  turkey!  One  could  understand 
why  it  was  Benjamin  Franklin's  choice  of  a  National  Emblem 
for  the  United  States  instead  of  the  bald  eagle. 

The  weather  during  much  of  May  was  unseasonably  cool. 
From  Saturday,  May  25,  through  May  27,  temperatures 
dropped  to  40  degrees  on  the  Uwharrie  area  and  during  much 
of  this  time  it  rained.  Not  a  heavy  rain  but  a  slow,  steady 
drizzle. 

Time  after  time  as  a  refuge  manager,  I  have  observed 
the  killing  effect  of  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather  on  the 
newly-born  young  of  wildlife.  Young  turkeys  under  ten  days 
old  are  especially  sensitive  to  cold  rainy  weather  and  those 
I  had  under  observation  were  less  than  a  week  old.  As  the 
rain  and  cold  continued,  1  became  fearful  that  this  young 
brood  might  perish. 

No  sign  of  the  flock  was  seen  until  Monday,  May  27.  That 
day  the  small,  wet  bodies  of  three  young  were  found  dead 
in  a  road  about  one-half  mile  from  the  nest.  No  other  sign 
of  the  brood  was  found.  But  on  Friday,  May  31,  the  hen 
turkey  was  seen  near  the  site  where  the  dead  birds  were 
found,  without  any  young.  Since  no  other  adult  birds  had  been 
seen  in  the  locality  it  would  appear  that  the  tragedy  had 
certainly  taken  this  hen  turkey's  15  young. 

Knowing  that  the  same  weather  prevailed  over  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Piedmont,  I  am  also  fearful  that  many  other 
broods  of  young  turkeys  met  a  similar  fate.  Wary  as  the 
wild  turkey  is — it  cannot  cope  with  natural  catastrophes  such 
as  this.  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  weather  immediately 
after  hatching  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  controlling 
factors  in  wild  turkey  populations.  Periods  of  mild  and  fairly 
dry  weather  at  this  time  contribute  to  high  brood  survival 
and  good  fall  hunting  populations.  Widespread  cold  rain 
can  obviously  have  the  opposite  effect. 


Author  Thompson  examines  the  nest.  The  brood  he  observed 
for  over  a  week  lost  out  to  weather  on  the  perilous  journey. 
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by  John  Collins 

District  Wildlife  Biologist 

Illustrated  by  Tom  Hale 

E  ACH  year  many  sportsmen  go  deer  hunting  in  unfamiliar 
territory  and  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  deer 
or  of  hunting  techniques.  Usually  these  endeavors  end  with 
exhausted  or  lost  hunters,  reports  of  glimpses  of  fleeing 
deer  or  no  deer  seen,  and  vows  to  never  go  deer  hunting 
again.  But  deer  hunting  can  be  a  most  enjoyable  and  reward- 
ing sport,  if  the  hunter  takes  time  to  properly  plan  his  hunt 
and  apply  a  few  proven  techniques  based  on  the  habits  of  the 
animals. 

Prior  to  the  hunt  the  hunter  should  scout  the  area  armed 
with  a  detailed  map,  a  compass,  and  someone  who  has  been 
there  before.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  land- 
marks such  as  trails,  roads,  rock  formations  and  streams. 
Locate  these  landmarks  on  the  map  and  keep  them  in  mind. 
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The  two  bucks  shown  here  with  the  doe  were  in  velvet  when 
this  photo  was  taken.  By  now  they  are  sleek  and  have  hard- 
ened antlers.  Will  they  be  in  your  sights  this  season?  It  takes 
knowhow  to  get  more  than  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  whitetails. 


The  map  and  compass  should  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
hunting  gear  as  their  importance  is  often  greater  than  the 
weapon.  Look  for  fresh  sign,  such  as  tracks,  droppings, 
browsing,  trails,  beds,  crossings,  pawing,  and  rubs.  Take 
note  of  this  sign  and  have  it  in  mind  when  choosing  a  stand. 

The  deer,  being  a  nocturnal  animal,  begins  the  day  in  late 
afternoon.  At  this  time  they  leave  the  bed  and  begin  to  feed. 
They  feed,  frolic  and  play  until  about  midnight  and  then 
start  feeding  again  just  before  dawn.  This  characteristic  pat- 
tern may  be  altered  at  times  by  weather  and/ or  food  condi- 
tions in  the  area.  Poor  mast  crops  or  storm  fronts  may  cause 
the  deer  to  feed  later  in  the  morning  and  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon. The  bed  site  is  usually  located  on  a  ridge  top,  knoll,  or 
other  natural  elevation  in  relatively  dense  cover,  or  in  sunlit 
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To  the  serious  deer  hunter,  the  few  weeks  just 
before  the  season  opens  are  the  most  import- 
ant in  preparation  for  a  successful  hunt.  By 
checking  out  the  terrain  to  be  hunted,  com- 
plete plans  will  take  form  and  often  you  can 
stay  a  jump  or  two  ahead  of  your  buck.  Deer 
hunting:  to  be  consistently  successful  can't  be 
left  to  luck.  A  sharp  eye  before  the  trophy 
comes  into  view  will  pay  off  in  better  shots. 


Look  for  the  buck's  bed  (above  right)  on  a  natural  elevation  of 
some  sort,  in  fairly  dense  cover.  Remember  too,  that  a  doe  may 
mean  a  buck  following  close  by  (right).  Stay  alert  when  Mrs. 
Deer  ambles  by;  two  dozen  paces  behind  could  be  Mr.  Deer. 


openings,  depending  on  the  weather  and  terrain. 

During  the  rut,  the  buck  does  not  adhere  to  the  feeding 
and  bedding  pattern  as  closely  as  the  doe.  He  spends  much 
less  time  feeding  and  bedding  and  more  time  searching  for 
the  doe.  Since  a  buck  will  often  follow  a  doe  for  quite  a 
while  before  she  becomes  receptive  of  his  attentions,  the 
hunter  should  pay  especial  attention  after  a  doe  has  passed 
his  stand. 

With  these  habits  in  mind,  one  should  select  his  stand 
or  do  his  stalking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bedding  site,  feeding 
grounds  or  along  trails  connecting  the  two. 

The  still  hunter  has  the  choice  of  choosing  a  stand  and 
waiting  for  a  deer  to  come  within  shooting  range  or  walking 
slowly  and  cautiously  along  a  trail  or  road  until  a  deer  is 
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sighted.  If  the  deer  is  out  of  range  and  not  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  hunter,  he  must  stalk  within  shooting  distance. 
Since  silence  and  slow  movement  are  essential  to  stalking, 
the  hunter  should  stop  for  three  to  five  minutes  every  thirty 
to  fifty  yards.  Some  hunters  choose  to  use  a  combination  of 
the  two  during  a  day's  hunt.  They  choose  a  stand  and  remain 
on  it  until  mid-morning,  then  stalk  bedding  areas  until  mid- 
afternoon — then  go  back  to  a  stand  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Stalking  is  usually  confined  to  low  hunting  pressure 
areas  and  to  those  days  when  the  ground  litter  lends  itself 
to  silent  movements. 

In  still  hunting,  one  must  remember  that  any  sudden 
movement  or  the  slightest  scent  of  man  will  alarm  a  deer. 
Therefore,  the  hunter  should  act  accordingly  and  make  all 
movements  slowly,  hunting  into  the  wind. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  due  to  the  dense  cover 
and  treacherous  swamps,  dogs  are  used  to  flush  the  deer. 
When  this  type  of  hunting  is  employed,  the  person  in  charge 


closed  method.  In  the  single  line  method  several  hunters 
orient  themselves  several  yards  apart  in  a  single,  straight  line 
and  move  at  a  uniform  silent,  slow  pace  into  the  wind.  This 
type  of  hunting  takes  advantage  of  the  deer's  habit  of  flaring 
to  one  side,  rather  than  running  in  a  straight  line.  Some- 
times the  hunter  who  jumps  the  deer  gets  the  shot,  but  more 
often  it  is  one  of  his  companion  further  down  the  line.  Most 
of  the  shots  will  be  in  front  of  the  drive  line,  but  occasionally 
a  deer  will  double  back  through  the  line.  A  shot  should  never 
be  attempted  at  these  deer  until  they  are  well  past  the  drive 
line  and  in  back  of  the  hunters. 

The  enclosure  drive  can  be  successfully  effected  by 
locating  standers  on  three  sides  of  the  area  and  establishing 
a  drive  line  on  the  fourth  side.  The  drive  line  then  moves 
at  a  uniform  walk  to  the  opposite  side.  As  the  line  passes 
each  stander,  he  joins  the  drive  line  and  becomes  a  driver. 
In  this  type  of  hunt,  noise  rather  than  silence  is  an  asset.  The 
drive  is  no  place  for  a  "trigger  happy  Harry." 


The  planning  and  study  have  paid  off;  now's  your  chance.  Will  You  may  want  to  try  both  the  "stand"  of  still  hunting:  or  the 

you  be  ready?  Keep  close  check  on  other  hunters  in  the  area.  careful  stalk  of  pursuit.  Don't  simply  "walk  through  the  woods." 


of  the  hunt  places  hunters  on  stands  along  two  or  more  sides 
of  the  area  to  be  hunted.  The  stands  are  located  at  crossings 
along  trails,  roads  and  natural  openings.  When  the  standers 
are  in  place,  one  or  more  dog  handlers  enter  the  area  from 
the  opposite  side  with  a  pack  of  dogs.  Some  of  the  dogs 
are  usually  released  when  they  enter  the  area  and  others 
when  a  hot  trail  is  found  or  a  deer  is  jumped. 

When  a  deer  is  coming  his  way,  the  stander  is  alerted  by 
the  approach  of  the  dogs.  Usually  the  speed  of  the  deer  can 
be  anticipated  by  the  tempo  of  the  dogs.  If  the  dogs  are 
moving  slowly  one  can  expect  the  deer  to  be  ambling  along. 
If  the  dogs  are  moving  in  hot  pursuit  one  can  expect  the 
deer  to  be  moving  fast.  The  hunter  should  watch  carefully, 
well  ahead  of  the  dogs,  as  the  deer  will  be  some  distance 
in  advance. 

In  suitable  terrain  a  third  type  of  hunting  known  as  the 
"organized  drive"  can  be  an  effective  hunting  method.  The 
drive  can  be  conducted  by  either  the  single  line  or  the  en- 


Some  hunters  find  it  advantageous  to  utilize  hunting  aids 
in  the  form  of  calls  and  scent  lures.  These  are  used  to  best 
advantage  by  the  still  hunter,  both  stander  and  stalker.  Scent 
lures  possess  no  magical  powers  and  none  should  be  ex- 
pected by  the  user.  However,  most  do  a  good  job  of  disguis- 
ing human  odor  when  used  on  both  the  hunter  and  the 
vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stand. 

Deer  sometimes  bleat  while  feeding  or  when  they  see  or 
hear  other  deer.  The  bleat  is  similar  to  that  of  the  goat,  but 
the  tempo  is  much  faster  and  it  lasts  for  a  very  short  time. 
The  distress  bleat  or  bawl  is  much  like  that  of  a  goat  or 
calf.  Calls  that  imitate  these  sounds  may  be  successful. 

There  is  one  last  technique  you  might  try.  During  the 
rutting  period  a  buck  may  fight  another  in  an  effort  to  take 
control  of  the  other's  harem.  Some  claim  that  striking  two 
antlers  together  so  as  to  imitate  such  a  fight  attracts  bucks 
to  the  scene.  We'll  not  vouch  for  this  one,  but  try  it  and  let 
us  know  if  it  works. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LETTERS 


Editors  are  always  glad  to  have 
letters  from  their  readers,  be  the 
letters  critical,  complimentary,  in- 
formational or  just  plain  amusing. 
The  ones  we  receive  each  month 
fall  into  all  of  these  categories, 
and,  for  the  record,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  ones  we  receive. 

For  purely  mechanical  reasons 
there  is  always  a  delay  between 
the  time  a  letter  comes  in  and  the 
time  it  appears  in  Wildlife.  This 
month's  letters  were  received  in 
August  and  September.  It  takes 
that  long  to  get  a  single  issue  of 
our  magazine  put  together,  print- 
ed and  sent  in  the  mail. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  ask  a 
favor.  By  this  time  everyone  who 
gets  U.S.  mail  knows  about  the 
new  ZIP  code  system.  The  task  of 
putting  ZIP  code  numbers  on 
some  80,000  mailing  plates  would 
be  a  colossal  task  to  perform,  say, 
in  a  month  or  two.  But  when  you 
renew  your  subscription  or  send 
in  a  subscription  for  someone  else, 
please  put  your  ZIP  number  after 
your  town.  This  will  speed  the  de- 
livery of  your  magazine  and  help 
us  to  get  our  mailing  plates  in 
compliance  with  Post  Office  re- 
quirements. So  much  for  that,  and 
now  for  the  mail: 

Shell  Game 

DEAR  SIRS:  While  trout  fishing  in  the 
Dan  River  in  Stokes  County,  I  came  across 
what  appeared  to  be  clam  shells  in  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  river. 

The  water  level  of  the  river  was  un- 
usually low  the  day  I  made  this  observa- 
tion. These  shells  were  located  on  rocky 
sand  bars  along  a  short  distance  in  the 
river.  In  most  every  case  I  found  the  two 
parts  of  a  shell  lying  close  together.  In 
some  cases,  there  was  an  impression  in 
the  sand  which  indicated  that  the  shells 
had  been  dug  out  by  a  'coon  or  possibly 


TO  THE  EDITORS,  FIELD  NOTES, 

Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

some  other  animal.  I  tried  to  locate  a 
shell  that  had  not  been  opened  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

I  have  fished  this  part  of  the  Dan  River 
several  times  since  it  was  designated 
Mountain  Trout  Water,  but  have  never 
noticed  any  shells  in  the  water. 

You  will  note  that  the  shell  I  am  sending 
for  your  observation  has  a  black  coating 
on  it  which  is  not  common  on  salt  water 
clam  shells. 

Any  information  you  have  regarding  the 
existence  of  fresh  water  clams  would  be 
appreciated.  A  reply  direct  to  me  or 
published  in  the  Wildlife  Magazine  would 
be  appreciated.  EARL  D.  SHELTON, 
WINSTON-SALEM. 

DEAR  MR.  SHELTON:  Thank  you  for 
your  interesting  letter  and  the  clam  shells. 
We  took  the  latter  over  to  the  State 
Museum,  and  we  identified  it  as  Unio 
complanatus,  a  fresh  water  clam  of  the 
eastern  U.  S.,  with  a  range  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  Georgia.  These  clams 

These  are  the  shells  that  were  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Shelton.  Clams  like  these  aren't  abun- 
dant in  North  Carolina,  but  may  be  nu- 
merous in  a  few  clean,  flowing  streams. 


AND  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


are  edible,  and  are  delicious  when  thoro- 
ughly cleaned,  parboiled,  and  ground  like 
hamburger  and  spiced  to  make  delicious 
patties.  There  are  numerous  species  of 
fresh  water  clams  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  U.S.  has  its  share.  Some  are  used 
in  the  pearl  button  industry,  others  yield 
gem-quality  pearls.  ROD  AMUNDSON, 
CHIEF,  EDUCATION  DIVISION. 

To  The  Point 

DEAR  SIRS:  Harry  L.  McAllister,  local 
executive  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Commodore  Yacht  Club  is  an  ardent 
fisherman.  He  fishes  at  least  one  day  per 
week  per  year  around. 

Recently  I  was  out  trolling  with  Harry 
when  an  irresponsible  boater  cut  his  line, 
seemingly  on  purpose.  I  went  home  and 
wrote  "Harry  Mac."  CHARLES  PLY- 
BON,  CHARLOTTE. 

HARRY  MAC 
by 

Charles  Ply  bo  n 
I  have  a  friend  called  Harry  Mae; 
Do  him  a  turn,  you'll  get  ten  back. 
But  once  a  week,  as  he  goes  fishing 
Protection  from  "hot  rods"  he's 
wishing. 

They'll  cut  his  lines  with  jazzed 

up  motor 
Till   Harry   yearns   for   his  old 

breechloader, 
Then  come  about  and  rock  him 

silly 

Upon  their  wake,  just  willy-nilly. 

Noiv  some  day,  sports,  he's  gonna 
crack; 

Then  you  watch  out  for  Harry 
Mac! 

May  6,  1963 

Wineless  Cooking? 

DEAR  SIRS:  Now  that  hunting  season  is 
in  full  swing  again,  let's  have  some  down- 
to-earth  recipes  for  cooking  game.  Most  of 
the  recipes  that  I  find  are  for  the  gourmet 
who  has  a  fully  stocked  wine  cellar  with 
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an  herb  garden  in  the  back  yard 

Here  is  my  favorite  way  to  cook  doves. 
This  method  was  given  to  me  by  the 
Mother  of  a  big  dove  hunter  who  was  a 
good  shot  (my  mother-in-law). 

For  6  to  8  doves:  Pluck  dove  (do  not 
skin).  Brown  in  butter  or  drippings  in 
pressure  cooker.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
When  birds  are  evenly  browned,  add  a 
stalk  of  celery  cut  into  thirds,  an  onion 
that  has  been  cut  up,  and  a  green  pepper 
cut  up.  To  a  cup  of  water,  add  3  table- 
spoons of  worchestershire  sauce,  and  pour 
this  into  pan.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  pressure 
for  20  minutes.  Return  pressure  to  norm- 
al, and  the  doves  are  ready.  If  you  like 
gravy  with  your  birds  instead  of  broth, 
roll  the  birds  in  flour  before  browning. 
MRS.  RICHARD  H.  EGGLESTON, 
BURLINGTON. 

Bobcat  Comment 

DEAR  SIRS:  Having  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  fine  magazine  for  two  years,  I 
have  only  one  complaint  which  I'm  sure 
is  shared  by  many  other  people  over  the 
state.  It  is  that  your  publication  is  not  big 
enough.  I  certainly  enjoy  every  issue,  and 
the  more  the  better. 

On  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  Sept- 
ember issue  there  appeared  a  picture  of 
a  bobcat.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a 
more  intent  look  on  an  animal's  face.  En- 
closed is  the  picture  and  a  caption,  which 


"If  nominated,  I  won't  run;  if  elected,  I 
won't  serve." 


I  hope  will  give  you  a  laugh.  CHARLES 
E.  HIATT,  JR.  MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

And  it  did!  Anyone  else  have 
a  chuckle-provoking  cut  line? — 
Ed. 

Wild  Spot 

DEAR  SIRS:  First  of  all  thank  you  for  a 
wonderful  magazine.  I  am  proud  to  live 
in  a  state  that  has  as  fine  a  wildlife  and 
conservation  program  as  is  here  in  North 
Carolina. 

I  read  in  the  paper  awhile  back  that  you 
people  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  "Pungo  Lake  Area." 


I  am  unable  to  find  roads  leading  to 
Pungo  Lake  on  any  of  my  maps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  lake  of  this 
size  would  have  some  good  fishing  in  it. 
It  also  seems  that  there  would  be  some 
good  hunting  in  this  area.  So,  why  are 
there  no  roads? 

Why  not  give  us  readers  an  article,  with 
pictures,  on  this  area  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  sure  there  are  others  besides  me 
interested  too. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  making  my 
hobbies  more  enjoyable.  JOE  L.  PROC- 
TOR, ROCKY  MOUNT. 

A  county  map  will  show  several 
unimproved  roads  leading  to  the 
lake.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
when  the  area  is  developed  as  a 
waterfowl  refuge,  hard  surface 
roads  will  be  constructed. — Ed. 

Every  Litter  Bit  Hurts 

DEAR  SIRS:  As  you  can  see  I  almost  let 
my  renewal  slip  up  on  me.  I  have  a  large 
family.  The  wife  and  I,  three  boys,  two 
in  their  teens,  and  a  10-year  old  daughter, 
and  another  boy  three  and  one-half  years 
old.  Every  one  of  us  look  for  the  Wildlife- 
Magazine,  just  like  we  look  for  the  morn- 
ing paper.  This  is  a  great  help  for  the 
wife  and  me  to  teach  our  children  of 
wildlife  and  conservation.  The  informa- 
tion they  read  and  see  in  this  wonderful 
magazine  will  stay  with  them. 

We  as  an  outdoor  family  apply  the  in- 
formation in  our  camping,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, or  just  out  sightseeing,  and  any  way 
we  can  be  of  assistance,  let  us  know. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  past  years  that 
has  come  especially  to  our  attention,  since 
we  have  gone  into  camping.  I'll  say  be- 
fore hand  that  I  know  that  you  as  a 
group  are  doing  a  fine  job,  but  without 
cooperation  of  the  public  you  cannot  ac- 
complish your  aim. 

Our  family  as  a  camping  family  that 
utilizes  the  Wildlife  facilities  comes  to 
notice  the  condition  of  various  wildlife 
landings:  paper,  cans  and  bottles  of  all 
kind.  There  are  no  receptacles  of  any  kind 
for  the  public  to  dispose  of  their  trash. 
When  we  go  to  these  places  we  try  to 
clean  up  as  much  as  possible;  but  we  just 
can't  make  a  dent  in  it.  Please  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  someone.  If  there  is  any 
more  I  can  do  let  me  know. 

The  two  wildlife  facilities,  especially 
one,  are  as  follows:  The  landing  near 
Withers  Bridge  south  of  Charlotte,  and 
the  landing  north  of  Charlotte  on  N.  C. 
No.  16. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  use  the  convict 
force,  just  as  the  State  Highway  uses  it 
along  the  highway  to  clean  up  the  litter? 

Hoping  that  a  solution  to  this  problem 
can  be  found  soon.  WILLIAM  BAL- 
LINGER,  CHARLOTTE. 

Backlash? 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  realize  that  neither  you 


nor  your  excellent  publication  is  direct- 
ly responsible  for  my  misfortune.  Never- 
theless, I  would  like  to  call  this  to  your 
attention  and  also  to  the  readers'  attention. 

Yesterday  afernoon,  I  phoned  a  friend 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  out 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  throw  some 
surface  lures.  He  agreed  to  this  prompdy 
and  said  it  would  take  him  at  least  five 
minutes  to  be  ready.  Neither  of  us  have  an 
opportunity  very  often  to  enjoy  this  most 
pleasant  of  all  pastimes,  so  needless  to  say 
we  were  looking  forward  to  this  return 
to  nature  at  its  best. 

We  were  soon  off  like  a  spooked  bass 
to  one  of  the  municipal  lakes  located 
within  a  20  mile  area  from  where  we  live. 
After  checking  in  at  the  boathouse  we 
hurried  to  get  our  gear  into  the  boat  to 
head  for  the  nearest  most  likely  bass 
"hang-out."  We  had  fished  for  about  15 
minutes  and  both  of  us  had  a  couple  of 
fair  strikes  when  my  friend  noticed  two 
wardens  coming  toward  us.  I  have  fished 
in  this  lake  no  less  than  150  times  over 
a  period  of  six  years,  and  I  had  never  seen 
a  game  warden  on  the  lake  before  this 
time.  I  still  was  not  alarmed  in  any  way, 
and  Bill  and  I  proceeded  to  get  out  our 
licenses  to  show  them  as  they  came  along 
side.  We  chatted  a  few  minutes  about  fish- 
ing and  then  one  of  the  wardens  asked 
where  our  life  preservers  were.  Bill  and  I 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement  for  a 
few  seconds  and  asked  them  what  the 
joke  was.  He  than  proceeded  to  tell  us 
about  the  amendment  to  the  General  Sta- 
tutes that  now  requires  one  life  preserver 
per  person  in  the  boat  when  the  boat  is 
machinery  propelled.  In  addition,  a  sta- 
tionary or  flashlight  is  required  since  this 
law  passed  in  June.  I  told  the  wardens  that 
I  had  two  practically  new  cushion-type 
life  preservers  at  home  but  was  totally 
unaware  of  this  new  law  and  since  we 
were  only  going  to  be  out  for  a  short  time 
had  not  bothered  to  take  either  along.  My 
friend  had  only  fished  this  lake  a  couple 
of  times  prior  to  this  and  never  needed  a 
life  preserver  on  there  before  so  he  did 
not  have  one  either.  He  does  fish  the  other 
two  city  lakes  whenever  possible  but  pre- 
servers are  furnished  at  both  of  these  lakes, 
and  go  with  the  boat  rental  fee.  Knowing 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  and  argue  or  rea- 
son with  the  law  we  both  shut  up.  I  don't 
know  which  was  the  greatest  shock  to  us, 
having  someone  to  come  out  and  tell  us 
we  could  not  fish  any  more  that  day  or 
standing  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
paying  a  fine  for  something  we  were  com- 
pletely unaware  of.  The  wardens  proceed- 
ed to  round-up  everyone  on  the  lake  and 
we  headed  to  the  boat-house  with  a  weak 
stomach  the  like  of  which  only  a  person 
in  our  circumstances  could  have.  We  went 
into  town  with  our  citations  in  hand  and 
again  had  the  JP  read  the  new  law  and 
tell  us  we  could  "appeal  the  case  now,  or 
each  of  you  can  pay  me  10  dollars." 

This  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  cases 
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WHERE  AND  WHEN?  Do  you  recognize  the  location  of  this  photo?  The 
negative  was  uncovered  in  some  old  picture  files  and  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  place,  photographer  or  date.  It  appears  to  be  coastal  North  Caro- 
lina, but  beyond  that  it  is  anybody's  guess.  Let  us  have  your  guess. 


where  the  ''little  man"  has  to  pay  and  try 
not  to  get  ulcers  thinking  about  it.  Surely, 
any  jury  in  the  Country  would  go  along 
with  the  man  in  the  boat  if  he  had  the 
time  and  money  to  appeal  the  case.  This 
kind  of  JUSTICE  makes  a  person  wonder 
just  what  this  Country  "is  coming  to  " 

I  feel  like  I  am  an  average  citizen  and 
I  think  the  average  person  is  going  to  stay 
within  the  law  when  he  knows  what  the 
law  is.  We  all  felt  like  we  were  being 
"held-up"  in  the  JP's  office.  There  were 
eight  men  on  the  lake  at  the  time  and  all 
eight  of  us  were  fishing  without  life  pre- 
servers, all  eight  of  us  were  totally  dumb 
to  the  law,  all  eight  of  us  consider  our- 
selves as  honest,  law-abiding  sportsmen, 
yet  all  eight  of  us  were  herded  together 
and  fined.  It  was  the  feeling  of  all  of  us 
that  a  warning  and  explanation  of  this 
law  would  have  been  in  order  rather  than 
a  fine  and  depriving  us  of  fishing. 

I  would  like  to  know:  *1  Is  it  lawful  to 
rent  a  boat  without  a  life  preserver  if  the 
law  requires  one?  #2  Since  this  is  the  law, 
I  think  it  should  be  mandatory  for  any 
person  or  place  renting  a  boat  to  have 
this  requirement  posted  in  bold  fashion 
and  also  rent  life  preservers  for  those  who 
have  forgotten  their  preserver  or  does  not 
own  one.  #3  I  think  in  order  to  be  fair  to 
sportsmen,  that  where  there  is  a  change  in 
the  game  laws,  it  should  become  effective 
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when  new  licenses  are  effective  and  then 
be  contained  in  the  regulations  that  are 
given  to  the  purchaser  of  the  license. 
When  and  only  when  these  things  are 
done,  should  a  person  be  responsible  and 
fined — not  to  mention  the  two  good 
hours  of  good  prospective  fishing  a  man 
may  be  deprived  of.  GENE  SCHOLL, 
DURHAM. 

Under  legislative  action  the  law 
requiring   life  preservers  on  all 


boats  powered  by  machinery  he- 
came  effective  on  ratification.  The 
responsibility  for  having  approved 
life  preservers  aboard  any  power 
boat  rests  entirely  on  the  operator 
of  the  boat. — Ed. 

Bluebird  Comeback? 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  enjoy  your  magazine  very 
much  and  consider  it  second  to  none. 

I  have  heard  many  dismal  reports  about 
the  disappearance  of  the  bluebird,  so  I 
erected  six  bluebird  houses  in  March.  Only 
one  was  used  by  bluebirds,  which  raised 
seven  young;  but  two  houses  were  used 
by  titmice  and  one  by  flying  squirrels. 
Later,  beginning  about  July  20,  I  began 
seeing  flocks  of  bluebirds  numbering  up 
to  an  estimated  30  birds.  The  most  I  have 
been  able  to  count  at  once  is  24,  seen  July 
23.  They  were  usually  on  power  lines  or 
in  cedar  or  wild  cherry  trees.  Most  of  these 
were  immature  birds.  JIM  H.  COMAN, 
HILLSBORO. 

Lifesaver 

DEAR  SIRS:  In  the  April  1963  issue  of 
Wildlife  there  was  a  photo  of  three  life- 
saving  devices  on  page  18.  One  was  a  new 
(keyhole)  type  that  was  rated  as  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  three,  and  I  assume  Coast 
Guard  approved.  I  tried  a  number  of 
places  to  get  one  of  these  preservers  with- 
out success.  Would  you  please  let  me  know 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufactur- 
er, or  some  information  that  would  help 
me  locate  a  preserver  One  local  outfit 
thought  they  had  them  on  order  but  when 
they  finally  received  the  order  last  month 
it  was  exactly  the  same  type  and  was  not 
C.  G.  approved.  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 
CLEMMONS. 

This  new  type  lifesaving  device 
is  manufactured  by  the  Gentex 
Corp.,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  most 
marine  service  stores  should  have 
them  bv  this  time. — Ed. 
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With  tail  spread,  wings  down  and  feathers 
puffed  out,  the  male  wild  turkey  during 
mating  ritual  strutting,  loses  much  of 
his  normal,  long,  lean  look.  A  full- 
own  torn  may  weigh  over  20  pounds. 
Each  gobbler  has  a  harem  of  four 
or  five  turkey  hens. 


Weather  influences  production.  Above  normal  rainfall 
and  cool  temperatures  result  in  good  hatching  success. 
But  hard  rains  and  cold  temperatures  can  result  in 
drowning  and  death  from  exposure  of  the  downy  young. 


Good  turkey  habitat  is  made  up  of 
large  tracts  of  woodlands,  predom- 
inantly mast-producing  hardwoods, 
with  at  least  10  percent  of  the  area 
in  openings,  either  natural  or  manmade. 


This  map  shows  the  general  areas  of  "inhabited" 
turkey  range.  Many  other  smaller  areas  having 
turkeys  are  present  in  the  State,  particularly  in 
the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  counties. 


•       «!  \  Hoke  \  S«W 
Scotttrnd 
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The  woodcock  is  a  member  of  the  shorebird  group,  but  about 
his  only  remaining  physical  characteristic  that  resembles 
this  beach-running  family  is  the  long  bill.  Its  legs  are 
short  and  not  well-adapted  to  wading;  the  back  is  mottled 
brown  to  blend  with  the  forest  floor  cover  of  leaves  where 
the  woodcock  often  rests  during  the  day.  You  will  meet 
the  timberdoodle  again  on  page  15  of  this  issue. 
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We  hope  that  you  will  consider 
this  Wildlife's  personal  Christmas 
card  to  you,  complete  with  warm 
greetings  and  best  wishes  from  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

The  scene  is  Yates  Mill  near  Ral- 
eigh, and  might  carry  the  title  "No 
Business  Today."  It  represents  a 
passing  age  that  still  has  a  message 
for  our  atomic  era  of  speed  and  high 
tension:  the  serenity  of  Nature  offers 
a  peace  not  found  elsewhere.  Photo 
by  Jack  Dermid. 
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State  and  Federal  conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt  and  fish — to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  renewable  resources.  The  Editor  gratefully 
receives  for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  North  Carolina  out-of-doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials  published. 
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The  Role  of 

Law  Enforcement 

in  Wildlife  Management 

by  Clyde  P.  Patton 


w 

f  f  ITHOUT  effective  enforcement  of  hunting  and  fishing 
license  laws,  most  state  wildlife  conservation  agencies  would 
suffer  from  an  embarrassing  shortage  of  funds  for  carrying 
on  a  game  and  fish  management  program.  Without  effective 
enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  on  seasons  and  bag 
limits,  few  sportsmen  anywhere  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  fair  share  in  the  annual  harvest  of  surplus  game 
and  fish. 

Law  and  regulation  are  tools  of  game  and  fish  manage- 
ment, but  they  are  not  worth  the  ink  required  to  write  them 
if  they  are  not  properly  enforced. 

Hunting  and  fishing  licenses  are  worthless  unless  people 
buy  them.  Furthermore,  when  a  price  tag  is  put  on  a  rabbit 
or  a  duck  or  a  deer — when  commerce  rears  its  head  among 
sport  fish  and  game — trouble  lies  ahead. 

These  truisms  reflect  briefly  the  role  that  law  enforcement 
must  play  in  game  and  fish  management. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Federal  Government,  authorized  by 
the  Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson  acts,  contributes 
to  state  wildlife  conservation  projects,  these  contributions  are 
contingent  upon  the  availability  of  substantial  state  matching 
funds.  These  funds  are  the  license  dollars  produced  by  law 
enforcement.  The  situation  reminds  us  of  the  kingdom  lost 
for  want  of  a  horseshoe  nail.  For  want  of  enforcement,  the 
license  dollar  is  lost;  for  want  of  the  license  dollar,  the  state 
matching  fund  is  lost;  for  want  of  the  state  fund,  the  federal 
contribution  is  lost;  and  for  want  of  both  the  state  and  the 
federal  funds,  state  game  and  fish  management  programs 
cannot  exist.  They  die  aborning. 

This  financial  fact  of  life  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  discus- 
sion of  the  role  of  law  enforcement  in  state  game  and  fish 
management. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  dwell  upon  the  negative 
effect  that  the  absence  of  law  enforcement  would  have  on 
game  and  fish  management.  Rather,  I  intend  to  emphasize 
some  of  the  positive  effects  of  existing  law  enforcement  on 
wildlife  programs. 

The  specific  objectives  and  techniques  of  game  and  fish 
management  are  not  always  identical — nor  should  they  be. 
They  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  species  of  wildlife  con- 
cerned, the  available  habitat,  ecological  requirements,  human 
populations  and  sportsmen's  preferences.  In  my  view,  a  basic 
purpose  of  wildlife  management  is  to  provide  a  maximum 
harvest  of  game,  fish  and  fur  for  the  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  public  within  bounds  described  by  such  potentially 
conflicting  interests  as  agriculture,  forestry,  industry  and  the 
expansion  of  modern  civilization. 

This  concept  is  embodied  in  the  first  two  words  of  the 
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fundamental  credo  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission:  "To  provide  more  sport  for  more  people  with 
equal  opportunity  for  all"  to  share  in  the  harvest.  The  wild- 
life enforcement  officer's  services  are  vitally  necessary  if  this 
precept  is  to  be  meaningful. 

First,  he  enforces  license  laws  to  make  certain  that  sports- 
men who  harvest  game  and  fish  share  in  the  cost  of  producing 
it. 

Second,  he  enforces  the  bag,  creel,  and  possession  limits 
to  insure  that  those  who  have  paid  for  the  privilege  and  who 
seek  the  opportunity  may — with  reasonable  skill  and  per- 
severance and  some  additional  luck — share  equitably  in  the 
harvestable  surplus. 

Third,  after  the  harvest,  he  must  enforce  a  closed  season  to 
protect  adequate  breeding  stock  for  the  production  of  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  limiting  the 
methods  and  means  of  taking  wildlife  and  prohibiting  its  sale 
insures  that  hunting  and  fishing  remain  recreational  pursuits 
rather  than  commercial  operations. 

The  aesthetic  and  therapeutic  values  of  the  sports  of 
hunting  and  fishing  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
But  there  is  this  certainty.  If  all  of  the  game  and  fish  were 
taken  by  the  most  expedient  methods  and  the  most  efficient 
means,  and  then  were  sold  over  the  counters  of  food  stores  or 
served  as  exotic  dishes  on  restaurant  tables,  the  total  income 

Efficient,  effective  game  and  fish  law  enforcement  requires 
specialized  training.  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Protectors  re- 
ceive intensive  pre-service  and  in-service  training  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Jack  Dermic! 
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would  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  provided  by  those  who 
have  the  dollars  to  spend  and  who  are  eager  to  spend  them 
on  guns  and  shells,  tackle  and  bait,  transportation  and 
guidance,  food  and  lodging,  and  many  other  goods  and 
services  sportsmen  like  or  need. 

Education  is  an  important  factor  in  obtaining  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  game  and  fish  management  effort. 
This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  case  of  citizens  who 
own  most  of  the  land  upon  which  fish  and  game  manage- 
ment efforts  are  expended.  The  responsibility  for  public  ed- 
ucation is,  of  course,  principally  that  of  the  public  relations 
or  education  department  of  the  conservation  agency.  Yet,  the 
enforcement  officer  necessarily  does — and  functionally 
should — have  a  role  in  the  educational  process.  It  is  re- 
grettably true  that  many  good  citizens  must  receive  their 
first  effective  lesson  in  wildlife  conservation  from  the  judge 
of  a  criminal  court.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be  and  it  does  not 
add  to  the  credit  or  popularity  of  the  conservation  agency 
and  its  personnel.  There  is  no  substitute  for  firm  enforce- 
ment. But  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  officer  and  his  or- 
ganization to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  secure  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  law  as  it  is  to  prosecute  offenders  for 
noncompliance. 

In  North  Carolina,  every  wildlife  protector  is  trained  and 
given  the  authority,  the  means,  and  the  instructions  to  prose- 
cute all  game  and  fish  law  violations.  At  the  Institute  of 
Government  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  he  is  also 
provided  with  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking  and  public  relations.  He  is  given  training  and 
practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  motion  picture  and 
slide  projectors.  And  he  is  encouraged  to  utilize  these  skills 
and  these  materials  in  delivering  the  conservation  message  to 
citizens  of  all  ages  and  aspirations,  from  the  dean  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  to  the  youngest  child  in  school. 

There  is  another  facet  of  the  educational  process  which 
may  not  gleam  so  brightly.  But  it  is  a  facet  with  which  the 
wildlife  conservation  agency  must  live.  The  number  of  citizens 
who  have  direct  contact  with  the  executive  head  or  with  the 
chief  game  and  fish  management  personnel  is  an  exceeding- 
ly small  fraction  of  the  total  population.  Yet,  almost  every 
citizen  who  lives  long  enough  to  vote  comes  in  contact  with 
a  conservation  enforcement  officer.  Through  such  contact, 
the  average  citizen  forms  an  opinion  of  the  wildlife  program. 
It  is  the  window  through  which  he  views  the  work  of  the 
wildlife  agency  including  such  activities  as  regulation,  man- 
agement and  research.  It  behooves  both  state  and  federal 
conservation  administrators  to  remain  constantly  alert  to  the 
condition  of  this  window.  It  should  be  kept  as  clean  and 
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Modern  equipment  such  as  aircraft  (left)  and  field  communica- 
tion systems  are  essential  in  dealing  with  the  game  law  vio- 
lator. The  ability  to  cover  great  distances  rapidly  while  main- 
taining ground  contact  is  invaluable  to  enforcement  officers. 
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clear  as  possible.  If  it  is  permitted  to  become  soiled,  distorted, 
or  cobwebbed,  there  will  be  little  cause  for  public  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  judgment  of  officials  who  are  responsible. 

Heretofore,  I  have  referred  to  game  and  fish  management 
and  law  enforcement  as  two  separate  and  distinct  functions, 
and  in  the  narrow  sense  I  think  this  is  permissible.  In  the 
broad  sense,  however,  I  believe  the  term  wildlife  manage- 
ment embraces  the  total  productive  effort  of  the  conserva- 
tion agency  and  all  of  its  functions — functions  which  have 
been  artificially  segregated  and  mentally  delimited  by  the  ad- 
ministrative necessity  of  classifying  job  skills  and  delegating 
responsibilities. 

The  wildlife  protector  has  great  responsibilities  in  conservation 
education  as  well  as  law  enforcement.  Working  with  youth 
groups  is  an  important  facet  of  his  job.  Respect  for  the  game 
and  fish  laws  can  be  developed  by  working  with  the  public. 

Jack  Dei-mid 
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The  Wildlife  Commission  Protection 
Division  cooperates  closely  with 
other  agencies,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral, in  enforcing  game  and  fish 
laws.  Here,  George  Ross,  U.  S.  Game 
Management  Agent,  and  Protection 
Supervisor,  C.  J.  Overton,  make 
plans.  The  organizational  structure 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Protec- 
tion Division  (chart  below)  is  a 
model  of  efficiency.  It  is  the  result 
of  many  years  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience and  is  highly  regarded  by 
game  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
other  states. 
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Position  Title        Wildlife  Protection  Division  Organizational  Structure         '  ^StL? 
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As  already  mentioned,  the  motto  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  "to  provide  more  sport 
for  more  people  with  equal  opportunity  for  all."  We  en- 
vision that  the  total  wildlife  conservation  effort,  as  expressed 
in  this  basic  precept,  can  be  resolved  into  five  interrelated 
and  interlocking  functions,  none  of  which  is  the  separate  and 
sacred  property  of  any  division  or  group  in  our  organization. 
These  five  functions  are  (1)  research,  (2)  management — in 
the  technical  sense,  (3)  regulation,  (4)  education,  and  (5)  en- 
forcement. 

Research  provides  the  facts  about  wildlife  populations  and 
the  biological  factors  which  aid,  limit,  or  prevent  their  re- 
production, growth,  and  survival.  This  knowledge  is  put  to 
work  on  management  practices  to  create  or  augment  favor- 
able wildlife  conditions  and  to  eliminate  or  diminish  un- 
favorable factors.  The  regulations,  based  on  existing  and 
anticipated  conditions,  establish  necessary  and  reasonable 
limitations  on  human  activity  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
maintenance  of  adequate  reproductive  stocks  of  useful  wild- 
life and  provide  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  surplus.  Ed- 
ucation seeks  to  enlist  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  a  sympathet- 
ic public  through  dissemination  of  scientific  and  practical 
information. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  each  of  these  first  four  functions 
— research,  management,  regulation,   and  education — is  a 


necessary  component  of  any  successful  wildlife  conservation 
program.  In  the  absence  of  enforcement,  however,  they 
would  be  ineffective  in  accomplishing  the  desired  objective. 
All  of  the  knowledge  from  research  when  put  to  work  in 
practical  management  could  not  produce  enough  game  and 
fish  to  satisfy  the  unrestricted  appetites  of  our  Nimrods,  the 
followers  of  Izaak  Walton,  or  those  who  would  buy  and  sell 
valuable  wildlife  for  financial  gain.  An  example  of  the  latter 
is  the  destructiveness  of  the  meat  hunters  and  the  plume  hunt- 
ers of  a  few  decades  ago.  Volumes  of  laws  and  regulations  are 
useless  if  unobserved.  All  of  the  persuasion  of  education  at 
its  best  cannot  obtain  sufficient  voluntary  compliance  to  save 
desirable  wildlife  from  being  killed  out. 

In  conclusion,  although  the  wildlife  enforcement  officer  is 
a  participant  in  all  of  these  functions,  his  primary  duty  is  to 
bring  about  public  compliance  with  all  laws  relating  to  wild- 
life conservation.  His  work  gives  useful  forms  of  wildlife  an 
opportunity  for  reproduction  and  survival.  It  affords  the  over- 
all conservation  effort  with  its  only  chance  for  success.  Pro- 
grams which  provide  better  hunting  and  fishing  recognize  the 
important  role  of  enforcement  in  game  and  fish  management 
and  give  it  the  attention  and  emphasis  which  it  deserves. 


Presented  at  53rd  Annual  Convention  of  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  on  September  9,  1963,  at  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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by  Joel  Arlington 


V 

JX  ISHERY  biologists  have  long  dreaded  the  tedium  of  pick- 
ing out  the  tiny  organisms  which  are  to  be  found  in  samples 
of  mud  and  rock  from  the  bottom  of  lakes,  ponds,  and 
streams.  Given  large  amounts  of  patience  as  well  as  copious 
quantities  of  time,  the  biologist  still  finds  the  job  long,  tedious 
and  often  inefficient. 


Probing  around  in  the  mud  is  no  idle  pastime  for  a  fishery 
biologist.  The  relative  abundance  of  bottom  fauna  upon 
which  fish  feed  tells  him  a  great  deal  about  the  total  ecological 
system  of  the  particular  body  of  water  under  study. 

In  the  past,  the  Wildlife  Commission's  biologists  have  had 
the  choice  of  either  picking  the  critters  live  and  squirming 
from  the  sample  freshly  taken  in  the  field,  or  preserving  the 
entire  gob  and  picking  out  the  organisms  later  in  the  lab- 
oratory. Taking  the  first  choice,  the  men  found  that  the 
worms  which  were  supposed  to  wiggle  would  sometimes  lie 
as  still  as  a  tiny  piece  of  debris  which  they  closely  resemble, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  picking 
the  sample.  The  second  alternative  proved  worse  than  the 
first  because,  although  there  was  more  time  to  pick  over  the 
sample  in  the  lab,  all  the  organisms  were  dead;  and  what's 
worse,  the  whole  mess  reeked  of  formalin. 

Hardship  breeds  discontent,  so  Jack  Bayless,  one  of  our 
biologists  frustrated  by  this  problem,  designed  and  built  a 
"simple,  portable,  and  effective  apparatus  for  electrically 
stimulating  macrobenthos  ...  as  a  material  aid  for  rapid 
picking  of  bottom  samples  in  the  field."  The  device  has 
proved  to  be  a  breath  of  spring  for  bottom-sample  pickers 
and  it  has  been  adopted  and  put  into  immediate  use  by  many 
thankful  biologists  both  within  the  state  and  elsewhere. 

The  shocker  can  cause  movement  of  the  organisms  at  the 
will  of  the  worker,  thereby  making  them  easily  visible  and 
speeding  up  the  picking  process.  The  entire  device  can  be 
made  and  put  into  a  weatherproof  case  measuring  no  more 
than  15x12x5  inches  for  less  than  twenty  dollars. 

In  view  of  the  marked  success  of  the  shocker  in  increasing 
the  accuracy  and  speeding  up  the  process  of  bottom  sample 
picking,  and  most  importantly,  of  taking  some  of  the  tedium 
from  the  tired  shoulders  of  our  haggard  fishery  biologists,  we 
salute  the  ingenuity  of  Jack  Bayless! 

Fishery  Biologist  Jack  Bayless  operates  the  electric  bottom 
sample  picker  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  under  investigation. 
The  amount  and  quality  of  bottom  organisms  for  fish  food  is 
checked.  This  is  determined  in  all  lake  and  stream  surveys. 


Deserts  for  Ducks 

by  Otto  Florschutz,  Jr. 

Waterfowl  Biologist 


W 

TT  ILDLIFE  is  a  product  of  the  "edges."  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  game  management  in  the  United  States,  technicians 
have  proven  that  interspersion  of  habitat  types  results  in 
greater  produce,  protects  and  provides  more  numbers  and 
varieties  of  species  of  wildlife  than  uniform  stands  of  woods, 
fields,  marshes  and  waters.  These  latter  areas  of  homogen- 
eous vegetative  cover  types  are  often  called  "biological  des- 
erts." In  North  Carolina  examples  of  these  conditions  in- 
clude large,  cleanly-farmed  fields  with  no  fence  rows,  large 
stands  of  pines,  or  vast  expanses  of  dense  marsh. 

In  recent  years  biologists  have  modified  these  relatively 
unproductive  areas  by  encouraging  the  planting  of  food  and 
cover  crops  in  open  areas  by  creating  openings  in  densely 
vegetated  areas,  thereby  establishing  more  "edge"  and  varie- 
ties of  game  habitat.  For  waterfowl,  experimental  openings 
have  been  tried  in  large  blocks  of  salt  marshes.  These  have 
been  created  by  excavation  with  draglines,  with  explosives, 
by  burning,  and  more  recently  by  diking. 

Two  of  North  Carolina's  more  common  salt  marsh  plants 
are  needlerush  and  sawgrass.  These  grow  up  to  six  feet  in 
height  and  in  their  natural  state  are  of  little  use  to  water- 
fowl. These  plants  cannot  be  eliminated  by  burning  as  their 
regrowth  is  very  rapid.  Inundation  of  the  entire  plant  will 
kill  both  species  but  this  is  impractical  as  over  six  feet  of 


water  would  be  required  on  the  marsh  an  entire  month.  How- 
ever, encircling  an  area  with  a  substantial  dike,  followed 
by  burning  and  immediate  flooding  of  the  stubble  has  proven 
to  be  very  successful.  Mowing  and  flooding  are  equally  as 
effective  but  many  months  are  required  for  the  resulting  hay 
to  rot.  Burning  eliminates  the  hay  problem.  Complete  cover- 
ing of  the  stubble  with  six  to  ten  inches  of  water  kills  most 
of  the  needlerush  and  sawgrass. 

We  have  created  "edges" — openings  in  dense  stands  of 
nearly  worthless  marsh  vegetation.  The  resulting  shallow  open 
water,  with  minimum  survival  of  the  stands  of  low  quality 
vegetation,  is  now  attractive  to  ducks.  With  the  elimination 
of  the  emergent  vegetation,  many  generations  of  previously 
produced  seed  become  available  as  duck  food.  Sawgrass, 
although  of  little  value  to  ducks  when  growing  in  dense 
stands,  does  produce  vast  quantities  of  small  hard  seeds 
readily  eaten  by  black  ducks,  mallards  and  teals.  By  burning 
the  marsh  and  flooding  it  we  have  made  much  of  this 
seed  available  to  them.  Unburned  pockets  of  needlerush, 
sawgrass  and  salt  marsh  bulrush  remain  for  protection.  The 
result  which  we  have  created  is  a  permanent  impoundment 
providing  the  three  essentials  for  waterfowl — water,  food, 
and  cover. 

As  an  impoundment  ages,  new  food  will  appear  naturally, 
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Otto  Florschutz 

This  is  a  weather-proof  structure  housing  a  large  pump  used  in 
flooding  impoundments  built  for  waterfowl  feeding  and  resting. 


or  can  be  introduced  by  transplanting.  These  include  top 
value  natural  foods  such  as  widgeongrass,  sago  pondweed, 
southern  naiad,  bulrushes,  water  lilies,  spike  rushes,  smart- 
weeds,  foxtails,  millet,  and  annual  grasses. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  three  such  areas 
under  management.  Currently  another  impoundment  is  being 
completed  as  a  joint  waterfowl-mosquito  control  project  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pamlico  County  Health  Department 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  impoundments  was  completed  in 
1955  and  is  located  on  Orton  Plantation  in  an  old  rice  field 
along  the  Cape  Fear  River.  This  200-acre  area  is  drained 
in  the  spring  and  natural  duck  foods  are  supplemented  with 
plantings  of  browntop  millet.  It  is  flooded  in  the  fall  when 
the  food  crop  is  mature.  As  many  as  15,000  mallards,  black 


Vast  amounts  of  water  alone  won't  hold  waterfowl.  Unless  food 
plants  and  protective  cover  are  present  like  this,  they'll  leave. 

    Joel  Arrington 


ducks,  teal,  pintails,  ring-necked  ducks,  widgeon,  shovellers, 
coots  and  an  occasional  flock  of  migrating  Canada  geese  have 
utilized  the  area  for  feeding  and  resting  during  the  winter. 

In  1961,  the  first  permanent  water  impoundment  was  com- 
pleted. It  is  located  on  the  Gull  Rock  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  Hyde  County  on  the  Pamlico  Sound.  Following  con- 
struction of  approximately  two  miles  of  dikes,  the  350-acre 
area  was  burned  and  then  flooded  with  the  aid  of  a  24-inch 
pump.  Prior  to  construction  less  than  three  acres  of  open 
water  were  available  to  waterfowl. 

Duck  usage  began  immediately.  When  the  impoundment 
was  less  than  three  months  old,  at  least  three  broods  of  young 
black  ducks  were  known  to  have  hatched  there.  Blue-winged 
teal  were  found  in  the  area  in  August  and  by  September 
over  300  ducks  were  using  the  area.  Uncontrolled  hunting  is 
permitted.  During  the  past  season,  hunters  were  requested 
to  complete  a  record  card  indicating  the  numbers  of  ducks 
and  species  of  ducks  shot.  By  the  end  of  the  season  in  Decem- 
ber, 1962,  42  hunters  reported  harvesting  38  ducks,  primarily 
blue-winged  teal  and  black  ducks  but  also  including  mallards, 
green-winged  teal,  pintails,  wood  ducks,  mergansers,  coots, 
buffleheads,  and  a  Canada  goose. 

The  second  experimental  permanent  water  impoundment 
was  completed  near  Hobucken  in  Pamlico  County  on  the 
Goose  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  1962.  It  was  con- 
structed by  the  Pamlico  County  Health  Department  as  a 
joint  mosquito  control-wildlife  management  project.  No  mos- 
quitoes have  been  found  in  the  impoundment  since  comple- 
tion. Following  flooding  in  May,  1962,  ducks  moved  into  the 
35-acre  area  which  is  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  marsh 
between  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  and  N.  C.  Highway  304. 
Seventy  ducks  were  reported  on  the  impoundment  during 
the  early  fall.  Hunting  was  permitted  but  only  a  few  were 
harvested  because  of  the  area's  small  size  and  location. 

One  brood  of  black  ducks  and  two  broods  of  wood  ducks 
were  produced  there  in  1963.  Robin  fishing  became  very 
popular  within  the  dikes  during  the  spring  and  over  20 
people  were  seen  fishing  from  the  dikes  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  This  project  has  been  so  successful  in  its  first 
year  that  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  Pam- 
lico County  Health  Department  are  cooperating  to  con- 
struct a  larger  area  nearby. 

Construction  of  the  newest  area  was  started  in  early 
June  on  the  Pamlico  Point  marsh  on  Goose  Creek  Island 
near  Lowland.  Nearly  800  acres  will  be  impounded  with 
permanent  water.  Approximately  ten  miles  of  dikes  will  be 
required  to  create  the  four  adjoining  sub-impoundments. 
Upon  completion,  each  sub-impoundment  will  be  burned 
and  pumped  full  of  water.  Public  hunting  will  be  permitted. 

In  addition  to  waterfowl,  these  impoundments  have  suc- 
cessfully attracted  large  numbers  of  other  birds,  such  as 
great  and  little  blue  herons,  Louisiana  herons,  green  herons, 
American  and  snowy  egrets,  yellow-legs,  Wilson's  snipe, 
American  and  least  bitterns,  and  sandpipers.  Tracks  and  other 
signs  of  deer,  raccoons,  minks,  otters,  muskrats,  and  bobcats 
have  been  observed  on  the  dikes.  Crabs,  bullfrogs,  and  fishes 
have  been  caught  from  the  impounded  water.  The  reduction 
of  mosquito  egg  laying  sites  has  reduced  the  number  of  salt 
marsh  mosquitoes  in  the  vicinity. 

These  impoundments  are  another  example  of  how  carefully 
planned  management  can  be  used  to  modify  relatively  un- 
productive areas  and  to  create  the  desired  "edges,"  food  and 
cover  which  result  in  increased  utilization  by  both  wildlife 
and  man. 
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A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Turkey  Season  Opens  December  20 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  the 
wild  turkey  season  will  open  in  December.  In  past  years  the  season  has  tradi- 
tionally opened  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  During  some  part  of  the  month  of  December 
the  season  is  open  on  all  types  of  game  except  marsh  hens  along  the  coast.  Water- 
fowl were  in  better  supply  than  last  year,  although  most  species  of  ducks  are  still 
scarce.  Canada  geese  have  shown  some  increase  and  a  large  proportion  of  geese 
are  young-of-the-year ,  indicating  a  good  hatch  in  the  Canadian  nesting  grounds. 

1964  Fishing  Seasons  Set 

The  Wildlife  Commission  is  in  the  process  of  publishing  the  1964  fresh  water 
fishing  regulations  for  distribution  to  license  dealers  by  January  1  when  State 
fishing  licenses  for  1964  go  into  effect.  Major  change  over  last  year's  rules  is 
an  extended  mountain  trout  season  from  Labor  Day  to  October  31  in  all  trout 
streams  except  those  on  wildlife  lands.  The  extended  season  carries  a  provison 
that  trout  anglers  use  only  single-hook  artificial  flies  and  return  all  fish 
alive  and  unharmed  with  the  exception  of  one  "trophy"  trout  that  must  be  at  least 
16  inches  long. 

Christmas  Gift  Subscriptions 

Inside  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  Wildlife  is  a  subscription  blank  form  for  the 
convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  buy  Christmas  gift  subscriptions  for  their 
friends.  Gift  subscriptions  will  be  processed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis,  and  recipients  will  be  sent  a  card  notifying  them  of  the  gift. 

Time  to  Order  Wildlife  Planting  Materials 

December  is  the  time  to  put  in  orders  for  free  wildlife  habitat  planting 
materials  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Although  the  supply  of 
shrub  and  serecia  lespedeza,  multiflora  rose  and  annual  seed  mixtures  has  not 
been  determined,  persons  wishing  to  obtain  these  are  urged  to  place  their  orders 
early.  Application  forms  are  available  from  district  biologists  or  from  the 
Raleigh  office,  Box  2919,  Raleigh. 

Turkey  Expert  Employed 

After  a  nation-wide  search  for  a  qualified  wild  turkey  expert ,  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  has  employed  Samuel  Knapp  Gooden  of  the  Arkansas  Game  and 
Fish  Commission.  A  native  Arkansan,  Gooden  has  a  B.  S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas  and  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  wildlife  management  from  Iowa 
State  University.  In  setting  up  a  wild  turkey  restoration  program  for  North  Caro- 
lina, Gooden  will  have  headquarters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caswell  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 
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WHO'S  WHOOO? 


a 


by  W.  L.  Hamnett 


Photos  by  Karl  Maslowski 


Great  Horned  Owl 
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r,  1963  —  Wdldlwe  in  North  Carolina 


WLS  have  always  been  victims  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  believed  to  be  birds  of  ill  omen  and  harbingers 
of  misfortune  and  death.  But  in  spite  of  their  sinister  appear- 
ance and  ghostlike  habits,  owls  are  some  of  our  best  feather- 
ed friends,  most  worthy  of  encouragement  and  protection  as 
most  efficient  living  mouse  traps. 

Some  birds  feed  entirely  on  insects,  some  prefer  fruits  and 
seeds,  while  others  are  flesh  eaters.  Owls  are  flesh  eaters. 
Our  owls  often  eat  the  bones,  fur  or  feathers  along  with  the 
flesh  of  their  victims.  They  have  a  good  method  of  ridding 
themselves  of  such  things  after  they  have  swallowed  them. 
When  the  flesh  and  other  soft  tissues  of  a  mouse  or  rat  have 
been  digested  and  absorbed,  an  indigestible  accumulation  of 
fur  and  bones  is  left  in  the  crop  (a  pouchlike  enlargement 
of  the  gullet  on  many  birds).  These  remains  are  packed  to- 
gether in  the  crop  to  form  a  pellet.  By  muscular  contraction 
of  the  owl's  crop  and  throat  muscles,  the  pellet  is  forced  out 
of  the  bird's  mouth. 

In  food  habit  studies  of  owls,  these  pellets  have  shed  much 
light  on  their  diet.  By  examining  the  contents  of  the  pellets 
the  trained  observer  can  recognize  the  bones  of  the  animals 
eaten  by  the  owl. 

Without  using  any  one  owl  in  particular,  since  their  food 
habits  are  nearly  uniform,  the  diet  of  owls  would  run  some- 
thing like  this:  meadow  mice,  pine  mice,  house  mice,  rats, 
jumping  mice,  white-footed  mice,  shrews,  moles,  lizards, 
snakes,  and  some  large  insects — and  once  in  a  while  a 
chicken.  If  you  find  dead  chickens  around  your  home  or 
farm,  an  owl  can  be  eliminated  as  the  predator  if  the 
chicken's  brains  have  been  exposed  or  eaten.  Few  owls  at- 
tack song  birds  for  food  except  under  rare,  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

There  is  always  suspicion  against  a  night  prowler,  whether 
he  be  bird,  beast,  or  man.  Yet  as  long  as  we  have  a  great  army 
of  ground-folk  that  ravage  our  crops,  orchards,  and  storage 
bins  at  night,  we  must  have  night-watchmen  or  policemen  to 
keep  these  robbers  in  check.  If  small  rodents,  especially,  were 
given  a  free  rein — devoid  of  a  check  in  the  desired  balance  of 
nature — they  and  their  children  would  take  almost  every- 
thing. In  fact,  they  would  nearly  eat  us  out  of  house  and 
home! 

The  owl  is  designed  for  this  night  work.  His  "clothing"  is 
loose  and  fluffy,  making  him  appear  larger  than  he  really  is. 
The  feathers  are  soft  and  fringed,  thus  making  flight  noiseless. 
The  claws  are  pointed  like  needles  and  resemble  the  jaws  of  a 
steel  trap.  He  pierces  the  small  rodent  with  little  effort  and 
the  hooked  beak  tears  the  flesh  with  ease.  When  an  owl 
pounces  upon  a  rat  or  mouse,  the  mammal  appears  to  be 
terror-stricken  and  does  not  show  fight. 

The  eyes  of  an  owl  are  located  differently  than  on  other 
birds.  The  eyes  face  forward  on  the  head  as  our  eyes  do,  not 
on  the  side  of  the  head  as  we  notice  on  other  birds.  The  eye 
is  designed  and  constructed  for  night  vision,  yet  the  owl  can 
see  in  daylight,  too. 

In  North  Carolina,  we  have  six  species  of  owls  as  residents. 
Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  ex- 
cept the  tiny  saw-whet  owl  in  the  high  mountains.  Occasion- 
ally, because  of  adverse  winter  conditions  farther  north,  the 
snowy  owl  comes  as  far  south  as  our  state  in  the  winter  time. 
In  general,  owls  do  not  travel  too  far  within  their  habitat 
looking  for  food.  Probably  in  the  course  of  a  night's  feeding, 
an  owl  might  cover  an  area  five  to  ten  square  miles  in  extent. 

More  owls  next  two  pages. 
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Saw-Whet  Owl 


Barn  Owl 


WHO'S 
WH000? 


The  great  horned  owl,  our  largest  native  owl,  receives  its  name 
from  the  horn-like  feather  tufts  on  its  head  (preceding  page). 
The  barn  owl  has  two  nicknames  which  are  quite  fitting:  monkey- 
faced  owl,  and  the  flying  mousetrap.  The  tiny  saw-whet  owl  is 
known  to  winter  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  The  little 
screech  owl — the  only  small  owl  with  ear  tufts — has  two  color 
phases:  the  red-brown,  and  gray.  The  large  barred  owl  is  named 
for  the  bar-like  markings  on  its  feathers.  The  majestic  snowy 
owl  slips  into  our  state  on  silent  wings  only  now  and  then. 
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Game  Birds 
of  the  Night 


by  George  E.  Burdick 

Wildlife  Biologist 


T 

[  HE  American  Woodcock  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
game  birds  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Since  1880  their 
total  numbers  have  steadily  decreased,  although  we  presently 
have  a  relatively  static  population  in  North  Carolina. 

Many  people  who  have  never  knowingly  observed  a  wood- 
cock probably  have  several  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
homes  while  the  birds  are  migrating.  Woodcock  seem  to 
prefer  to  hide  by  day  and  move  about  at  dusk,  dawn,  and 
night.  In  order  to  see  or  shoot  them,  you  must  know  where 
they  are  hiding,  so  you  can  flush  them  from  the  thick  cover 
in  which  they  habitually  hide  during  the  daylight  hours. 

They  frequent  bogs  and  swampy  places  during  the  summer 
but  in  autumn  they  forsake  these  coverts  for  cornfields  and 
the  undergrowth  of  low  woods.  Erratic  and  uncertain  in  the 
choice  of  feeding  grounds,  woodcock  move  from  high  ground 
to  low  as  the  weather  varies  from  wet  to  dry. 

Wherever  earthworms  are  abundant,  you  are  likely  to  find 
woodcock.  They  have  even  been  observed  feeding  on  city 
lawns  after  nightfall.  One  study  showed  that  this  bird's  diet 
consists  of  the  following:  earthworms  68%,  seed  11%,  in- 
sects 18%,  and  other  animals  3%.  One  sure  sign  of  wood- 
cock is  the  presence  of  groups  of  holes  left  in  the  ground 
where  they  have  pulled  out  worms. 

Biologists  in  North  Carolina  have  often  found  nests  and 
observed  young  woodcock.  One  nest  was  discovered  by  the 
author  on  March  23rd  this  year  after  a  small  cypress  swamp 
had  been  cleared  in  Chowan  County  within  the  city  limits 
of  Edenton.  Four  buff-colored  eggs  with  dark  brown  spots 


F.  Eugene  Hea 


that  blended  perfectly  with  the  surroundings  lay  in  a  simple 
depression  of  leaves  and  grass.  The  nest  was  on  a  clump  about 
twelve  inches  above  ground  level  among  cypress  trees  that, 
before  the  clearing  operation,  formed  an  understory  um- 
brella. 

Young  Billy  Capehart  of  Edenton  reported  that  "the 
woodcock  didn't  even  move  while  the  small  trees  and  shrubs 
were  being  cleared  away."  This  was  despite  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  workmen  almost  cut  the  nest  in  two  before  he  spotted 
the  woodcock.  The  adult  bird  either  left  this  nest  after  a  few 
days  or  was  caught  by  a  roaming  predator  as  a  result  of  the 
nest  becoming  exposed. 

All  indications  point  to  our  having  a  breeding  population 
in  North  Carolina  but  it's  difficult  to  estimate  total  num- 
bers. Likewise,  it's  hard  to  estimate  accurately  how  many 
are  taken  annually  by  Tarheel  gunners  who  either  accidently 
or  purposely  flush  woodcock  and  are  quick  enough  to  bring 
them  down. 

Woodcock  are  sometimes  killed  incidental  to  other  hunt- 
ing. No  matter  when  he  finds  them,  the  successful  woodcock 
shooter  must  be  a  quick  and  steady  shot.  Even  this  isn't  al- 
ways enough  to  bag  the  bird,  according  to  one  quail  hunter. 
He  claims  he  shot  a  woodcock  last  season  that  fell  across  a 
deep  stream.  His  setter  swam  over  and  smelled  the  bird  but, 
according  to  the  hunter,  refused  to  retrieve.  He  lost  some 
good  eating  as  a  result  because  woodcock  are  considered  a 
delicacy. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised ,  over  ihe  years  for 
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killing  woodcock  but  none  are  more  unsporting  than  "fire- 
lighting."  This  type  of  hunting  once  took  numerous  woodcock 
when  they  concentrated  along  the  lower  Mississippi  and  other 
sections  of  the  Gulf  States.  With  this  method,  one  person 
bears  a  torch  which  lights  the  ground  and  confuses  the  birds. 
They  can  be  killed  in  great  numbers  by  a  second  person  with  a 
gun  or  club  as  they  crouch  helpless  on  the  earth. 

Such  illegal  techniques  are  not  practical  in  North  Caro- 
lina due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  hard  to  locate  a  large 
concentration  of  birds.  One  biologist,  Sam  Poole,  of  Kinston, 
observed  approximately  fifty  in  one  locality  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  Other  observations  of  several  hundred  are  on 
record  from  various  locations  in  the  State.  Usually  in  North 
Carolina,  woodcock  hunting  means  hunting  for  a  few  scatter- 
ed members  of  this  secretive  species  in  likely  habitat. 

Most  gunners  prefer  a  cocker  or  other  spaniel  for  flush- 
ing the  birds  from  thick  cover.  Shot  loads  that  will  bag  quail 
are  adequate  for  the  woodcock,  which  is  slightly  larger, 
weighing  from  seven  to  nine  ounces  with  the  female  being 
larger  than  the  male.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Wilson's  snipe, 
a  species  which  has  males  larger  than  the  females. 

The  woodcock's  natural  enemies  include  cats,  dogs,  minks, 
hawks,  owls,  red  squirrels  and  snakes.  Hunting  as  it  is  present- 
ly regulated  does  not  appreciably  endanger  the  breeding  stock. 


Wildlife  departments  of  the  various  states  as  well  as  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  make  annual  singing  counts 
during  the  mating  season  to  determine  trends  in  populations. 

Woodcock  have  a  unique  call  that,  once  heard,  will  not  be 
confused  with  other  birds.  It  is  sounded  at  dusk  or  during 
moonlit  nights  and  sounds  closer  to  the  call  of  a  frog  or 
cricket  than  any  other  bird  species.  They  also  have  an  aerial 
"song"  which,  according  to  the  Peterson's  Field  Guide,  "starts 
as  a  chippering  trill  (made  by  wings)  as  bird  ascends,  and 
bursts  like  warbling  of  bubble  pipe  at  climax." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  admirable  actions  of  the 
woodcock  from  my  point  of  view  is  the  way  the  female  some- 
times carries  the  young,  one  by  one,  away  from  the  nest  when 
danger  threatens.  She  carries  them  firmly  clasped  between  her 
thighs  as  she  flies. 

Spring  and  summer  shooting  is  said  by  some  authorities 
to  have  threatened  extinction  at  one  time.  But  under  sound 
State  and  Federal  management,  the  species  is  now  holding 
its  own. 

If  you  know  where  they  are  or  where  they  are  likely  to 
be,  why  not  grab  your  trusty  ole  faithful  and  try  to  get  a 
shot?  It's  hunting  in  a  true  sense  and  much  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge than  quail  shooting. 

Don't  worry  too  much  about  hurting  the  population.  You'll 
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probably  miss  several  more  than  you'll  hit  anyway. 

Oftentimes  confused  with  the  woodcock,  the  Wilson's  snipe 
has  distinct  field  marks  which  set  it  apart  from  its  stockier 
cousin.  Both  long-billed  relatives  of  the  shore  birds  have 
stripes  on  the  crown  of  their  heads.  The  woodcock's  stripes 
extend  as  bars  from  the  top  of  one  eye  across  the  crown  to 
the  top  of  the  other  eye,  while  the  snipe's  stripes  extend 
in  the  other  direction  from  the  bill  down  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Both  are  about  the  same  length — between  ten  and 
twelve  inches — but  the  snipe  weighs  less. 

Some  North  Carolina  sportsmen  look  forward  to  the  snipe 
season  with  anticipation  and  hunt  them  annually  at  favored 
locations.  Salt  and  fresh  water  marshes  are  ideal  habitat 
especially  if  the  native  vegetation  is  not  too  tall.  Burning 
of  marshes  in  Currituck  and  other  coastal  counties  seems  to 
attract  more  snipe. 

Though  snipe  are  mostly  solitary  and  rarely  form  large 
flocks,  it  is  possible  to  flush  a  hundred  or  more  in  choice 
locations  during  several  hours  of  walking.  Biologists  and 
hunters  report  them  all  across  the  state  during  migration. 

During  the  summer  this  bird  ranges  from  the  northern 
United  States  to  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador.  In  its  southward 
journey,  it  reaches  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Snipe 
have  been  observed  on  our  coastal  marshes  during  severely 
cold  weather  feeding  wherever  frozen  ice  did  not  prevent 
them  from  poking  their  long  bills  into  the  ground. 

Most  snipe  winter  far  to  the  south  of  North  Carolina. 
Large  numbers  are  counted  in  the  marshes  of  Florida  and 
other  far-southern  states.  It  is  the  late  migrants  and  those 
that  winter-over  which  we  are  allowed  to  hunt  in  the  state 
during  a  season  which  extends  this  year  from  November 
23rd  to  January  6th,  1964. 

Finding  snipe  is  just  half  the  problem.  Hitting  them  often 
requires  luck  and  short-range  radar.  The  first  20  or  30  yards 


are  usually  jerky  twisting  maneuvers  which  can  cause  you  to 
put  your  shotgun  pattern  where  Mr.  Snipe  just  was.  Aftei 
about  thirty  yards  this  bird  seems  to  set  somewhat  of  a 
direct  course.  Then  is  when  you  should  try  to  establish  a 
lead  and  shoot  before  this  speedster  is  out  of  range. 

On  windy  days  these  birds  are  extremely  wild  and  their 
senses  are  so  keen  that  you  are  likely  to  see  only  their  jerky 
flight  in  the  distance.  On  these  occasions  it  might  help  to 
approach  from  the  windward  side  with  a  strong-shooting  gun. 
As  they  always  rise  towards  the  wind,  some  good  shots  may 
be  afforded  before  the  birds  get  well  started.  Either  leave 
your  dog  at  home  on  such  days  or  stake  him  out  behind  you 
to  use  for  retrieving. 

Warm,  murky  days  require  either  a  well-trained  setter  or 
spaniel  to  flush  snipe.  Continual  walking  by  the  gunner  will 
also  get  them  airborne.  Without  a  dog,  you  are  more  likely 
to  walk  right  by  many  that  prefer  to  remain  camouflaged. 

Like  the  woodcock,  this  bird  prefers  to  ramble  at  night 
and  during  the  late  evening  and  early  morning  hours.  During 
feeding  soft  ground  is  probed  for  worms,  insects,  larvae,  and 
similar  creatures  which,  with  snails  and  slugs,  are  consumed 
in  great  quantities. 

Little,  if  any,  nesting  occurs  in  North  Carolina  but  we 
are  able  to  observe  unmated  snipe  until  June  in  some  loca- 
tions. During  the  mating  season  it  performs  acrobatics  in  the 
air.  A  "bleating"  or  "drumming"  sound  is  produced  as  the 
bird  flies  to  great  height  and  then  descends  in  a  series  of 
quick  swoops  with  the  air  rushing  through  its  feathers.  Its 
nest  is  a  low  place  in  the  ground  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  with 
four  olive  brown  or  grayish  drab  eggs  thickly  spotted  with 
chocolate  brown. 

As  a  challenge  to  the  wing-shooter,  as  a  first-class  table 
bird,  and  as  an  interesting  bird  species,  the  snipe  stands 
on  a  level  with  any. 


Joel  Arrlngton 
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This  is  a  Wilson's  snipe  in  a  char- 
acteristic feeding:  pose,  poking  its 
bill  into  the  debris  of  a  shallow 
pool.  Its  body  shape  is  more  like  that 
of  its  shore  bird  relatives  than  is 
the  rotund  body  of  the  woodcock.  Com- 
pare the  markings  on  the  head  with 
the    woodcock    portrait   on   page  14. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE 


by  Joel  Arrington 

Wildlife  Photographer 


Sportsman-Photographer 


j&l.  large  percentage  of  hunters, 
fishermen,  and  nature-lovers  carry 
cameras  with  them  when  they  go 
outdoors  for  their  favorite  recrea- 
tion. The  percentage  would  be 
larger,  I  am  sure,  if  many  of  them 
could  be  convinced  that  photog- 
raphy is  not  as  difficult  as  they 
think  it  is. 

I'll  admit  that  many  of  the 
photographs  of  wildlife  subjects 
which  you  find  in  this  and  other 
conservation  publications  require 
advanced  equipment  and  skills 
which  are  not  available  to  the 
amateur  because  of  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  and  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  attain  the  skills. 

But  the  pictures  that  most 
sportsmen  would  like  to  have  to 
show  to  their  friends  and  families 
can  be  taken  with  a  camera  that 
is  within  their  budget  and  with 
the  use  of  skills  that  are  easy  and 
fun  to  acquire. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  sports- 
men wish  to  photograph?  Fisher- 
men want  records  of  their  catches, 
of  course,  at  least  when  they're 
"bragging  size."  And  the  hunter 
wants  his  friends  to  believe  him 
when  he  says  he  bagged  his  limit 
of  doves  once  last  September.  He 
also  wants  to  show  the  forlorn 
look  on  friend  Joe's  face  after  he 
missed  that  shot  on  what  must 
have  been  the  biggest  buck  in  the 
Uwharrie  Management  Area. 

There  is  much  pleasure,  we  all 
agree,  in  looking  over  photos  of 
ourselves  and  our  friends  and 
family  enjoying  ourselves  out- 
doors, whether  it  be  at  field  trials, 
skiing  on  the  reservoir,  or  loading 
up  a  boat  at  Hatteras  for  a  day  of 
off-shore  fishing. 

Some  of  you  will  allow  that 
photographs  would  be  nice  to 
have,  but  point  to  the  cost  of 
cameras,  film,  and  processing.  But 
how  about  a  guy  who  will  tow  his 
$1000  boat  and  motor  halfway 
across  the  state  to  a  fishing  spot, 


pay  $10  for  his  lodging  at  a  motel 
nearby,  fish  with  some  $100  worth 
of  fishing  tackle,  and  then  tell  me 
he  cannot  pay  a  few  dollars  for  a 
camera  and  the  necessary  film  and 
processing?  He  could  buy  a  simple 
camera  for  the  cost  of  his  room 
and  board — one  that  will  take 
good  pictures  and  last  for  years. 
There  are  cameras  on  the  market 
nowadays  to  fit  most  any  budget. 
But  like  anything  else,  the  better 
the  camera  the  more  it  will  cost, 
and  the  more  satisfying  the  results 
will  be. 

The  simplest  cameras  are  the 
non-adjustable,  fixed-focus  box 
cameras.  They  are  well-built,  gen- 
erally, and  produce  as  good  a 
photograph  as  many  people  want 
for  their  albums.  A  child  can  use 
them  as  well  as  an  adult.  But  for 
a  little  more  cash  outlay,  you  can 
get  a  camera  with  a  focusing  lens 
and  adjustable  shutter-speed  and 
diaphragm.  For  general  purposes 
you  want  one  with  a  lens  of  "nor- 
mal" length;  that  is,  one  whose 
focal  length  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  nega- 
tive. For  a  camera  taking  135  film, 
that  will  be  about  50mm.;  for  one 
taking  620  or  120  film,  it  will  be 
about  75mm.  This  size  lens  is  com- 
monly supplied  on  most  cameras 
for  amateur  photographers.  With 
it,  you  can  take  portraits,  shots  of 
your  son  with  his  first  string  of 
fish,  and  distant  views  of  moun- 
tain scenery.  Many  of  the  cameras 
in  this  category  have  provisions 
for  changing  the  lens  for  another 
one  of  longer  or  shorter  length. 
But  for  nearly  all  sportsmen,  the 
one  normal  lens  will  suffice. 

Another  camera  which  must  be 
mentioned  as  desirable  for  the 
sportsman-photographer  is  the 
Polaroid-Land  camera.  Its  ability 
to  produce  a  picture  "almost  im- 
mediately makes  it  appealing  to 
everyone.  The  new  model  is  truly 
a  remarkable  instrument.  It  uses 


an  electronic  shutter  which  auto- 
matically sets  the  correct  exposure 
for  either  natural  light  or  flash. 

No  matter  what  camera  you  use, 
there  are  a  few  rules-of-thumb 
which,  if  followed,  will  make  your 
picture  much  more  interesting 
and  enjoyable. 

FRAMING:  The  most  common 
mistake  of  the  inexperienced 
cameraman,  and  one  which  is  im- 
mediately obvious  to  the  viewer  of 
the  photo,  is  faulty  framing.  Move 
as  close  to  your  subject  as  your 


Where's  the  dove  hunter?  He's  almost  lost 
in  a  not- too-attractive  field.  Same  photo 
below,  framed  for  better  subject  treatment. 
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lens  will  allow  so  that  you  do  not 
include  yards  and  yards  of  sur- 
rounding territory,  yet  not  so  close 
as  to  crop  off  important  parts.  If 
your  subject  is  the  wife  cleaning 
your  fish,  shoot  at  such  an  angle 
that  the  clothes-line  full  of  sheets 
and  underwear  is  excluded.  If  you 
are  photographing  your  buddy  in 
a  duck  blind,  have  him  move  over 
a  few  inches  so  that  the  cypress 
tree  in  the  distance  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  springing  from  the  top 
of  his  head. 


attention  to  focusing  will  pay  off 
in  sharp  pictures. 

An  optical  principle  overlooked 
by  many  beginning  camera  bugs  is 
that  the  more  the  diaphragm  of  a 
lens  is  stopped  down,  the  deeper 
will  be  the  area  in  sharp  focus. 
Here's  a  tip  when  your  subject  is 
rather  deep,  front  to  back:  Close 
the  diaphragm  as  far  as  your  light 
will  permit  and  focus  on  a  point 
one-third  of  the  way  into  the  pic- 
ture. This  way,  you  are  more  like- 
ly to  get  the  foreground  and  the 


of  focus  and  you  do  not  have  a 
tripod,  tie  a  piece  of  string  to  the 
camera,  run  it  under  your  foot, 
attach  it  to  the  camera  on  the 
other  side,  and  trip  the  shutter 
while  keeping  steady  pressure 
against  the  string.  Looping  the 
neck  strap  behind  the  back  and 
around  the  elbow  is  a  method  used 
by  many  professionals  for  greater 
steadiness.  Whenever  possible, 
rest  your  elbows  on  some  support 
such  as  a  table  or  even  your  knees, 
and  squeeze  off  the  shutter  release 


Often  times  we're  so  intent  on  the  subject  of  our  photograph  would  have  produced  this  much  better  effect.  Nothing'  has  been 

that  we  neglect  the  background.  A  slightly  different  angle  .  .  .         altered  but  the  positioning  of  the  pine  tree  in  the  background. 


And  watch  those  tilted  horizons. 
Be  sure  that  the  water  in  the  lake 
doesn't  threaten  to  run  off  the 
picture.  Framing  is  especially  im- 
portant when  you  do  not  print 
your  own  pictures,  and  most 
sportsme  n-photographers,  of 
course,  do  not. 

FOCUS:  If  your  camera  is  not  the 
fixed-focus  type,  you  will  need  to 
focus  accurately.  With  a  zone- 
focusing  type  lens,  you  should 
estimate  the  lens-to-subject  dis- 
tance carefully,  although  there  is 
a  wide  margin  for  error.  On  more 
advanced  cameras  you  will  have 
either  rangefinder  or  ground-glass 
focusing.  In  either  case,  careful 


background  in  sharp  focus  be- 
cause at  normal  focusing  distan- 
ces, two-thirds  of  your  sharp  area 
is  behind  the  point  focused  on 
while  one-third  is  in  front  of  it. 
SHUTTER-SPEED:  Very  nearly 
all  amateur  pictures  are  taken 
with  the  camera  held  in  the  hand. 
Believe  me,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  really  sharp  picture  with  a  hand- 
held camera  at  a  shutter-speed 
much  less  than  l/50th  of  a  second. 
If  your  camera  has  an  adjustable 
shutter,  set  it  at  as  high  a  shutter 
speed  as  your  light  and  required 
depth  of  focus  will  allow.  When 
light  levels  are  very  low,  or  small 
apertures  are  required  for  depth 


just  as  if  you  were  pulling  a  trig- 
ger. Avoid  a  jerky  shutter  release 
for  the  same  reason  you  avoid  a 
jerky  trigger  pull. 
EXPOSURE:  If  you  have  a  light 
meter,  learn  to  use  it  as  the  manu- 
facturer recommends,  and  use  the 
same  techniques  consistently. 
Point  the  meter  slightly  down- 
ward when  measuring  a  subject 
against  a  bright  sky.  Check  the 
light  in  the  important  areas  of  the 
composition — where  detail  is  nec- 
essary. If  you  do  not  have  a  meter, 
follow  the  directions  packed  with 
the  film.  It  may  help  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  your  exposures  so  that 
when  your  prints  come  back  from 
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If  the  "speed"  at  which  you  have  to 
shoot  a  photo  is  relatively  slow,  brace 
the  camera  as  shown  above  and  right. 
Below,  even  a  small  fish  offers  good 
photo    possibilties    to    the  sportsman. 


the  processor  you  will  know  how 
you  should  have  set  the  lens,  and 
you  can  make  a  note  for  future  use 
when  photographing  under  simi- 
lar conditions. 

Most  black  and  white  films  have 
enough  latitude  to  allow  for  con- 
siderable error  in  exposure,  but 
color  films  are  more  exacting  of 
the  photographer.  It  is  better  to 
slightly  underexpose  color  film 
than  to  over-expose  it. 

Whenever  possible,  place  your 
subject  in  the  shade  where  the 
light  is  more  diffused,  but  don't 
forget  to  increase  exposure.  When 
your  subject  is  in  direct  sunlight, 
fill  the  shadows  with  an  improvis- 


Tilt  light  meter  away  from  sky  for  more 
accurate  "subject"  exposure.  Experience 
will    help    supplement    meter  readings. 


ed  reflector,  such  as  a  newspaper 
or  white  shirt.  I  know  from  pain- 
ful experience  that  fish  do  not 
photograph  well  in  direct  sunlight. 
Put  them  in  the  shade,  or  stand 
over  them  so  that  they  lie  in  your 
shadow.  Fish  scales  are  highly  re- 
flective, usually  producing  an  un- 
printable contrasty  negative  un- 
less the  light  is  soft. 
FILM:  The  great  diversity  of 
films  available  today  is  a  real  boon 
to  sportsmen-photographers.  In 
the  black  and  white  emulsions, 
you  can  get  ASA  speeds  from  32 
all  the  way  to  1250  and  even 
above,  depending  upon  the  de- 
veloper used.  (ASA,  or  the  Amer- 
ican Standards  Association,  rates 
films  according  to  their  sensitivity 
to  light.  The  most  sensitive  ones 
have  higher  ASA  speeds  and  can 
record  an  image  with  very  dim 
light.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
faster,  more  sensitive  a  film,  the 
lower  its  qualities  of  graininess 
and  sharpness.) 

For  general  outdoor  pictures, 
the  range  from  32  to  160  is  pop- 
ular for  black  and  white  films 
while  25  to  32  is  the  range  of  pop- 
ular color  films.  New  color  emul- 
sions on  the  market  offer  speeds 
up  to  200,  giving  the  possibility 
of  hand-held  exposures  even  in 
dim  light. 

CANDID  SHOTS:  Photography 
offers  the  challenge  of  using  your 
imagination.  A  little  creativity  can 
make  a  standard  shot  of  the  hunt- 
er with  his  trophy  into  something 
more  than  just  a  stereotype.  Try  to 
catch  your  subject  in  a  character- 
istic attitude  or  expression.  Just 
for  fun,  for  one  day  of  shooting, 
vow  that  you  will  not  ask  your 
subjects  to  "pose,"  or  "hold  it,"  or 
"smile."  The  results,  I  am  sure, 
will  please  you.  The  time  is  past 
when  emulsions  were  so  slow  that 
exposures  up  to  several  seconds 
were  necessary  and  stiff  backs  and 
frozen  expressions  were  the  rule. 
Modern  fast  films  allow  "grab 
shots"  at  high  shutter  speeds  re- 
sulting in  more  natural  expres- 
sions and  more  pleasing  pictures. 

These  tips  and  suggestions  will 
not  make  an  expert  photographer 
out  of  anyone.  But  they  might  im- 
prove your  pictures  and  thereby 
make  them  more  interesting  and 
enjoyable  records  of  your  exper- 
iences in  the  out-of-doors. 
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Besides  being  a  month  of  holi- 
day festivities,  cold  gray  weather 
and  the  threat  of  snow,  December 
is  the  month  of  the  hunter.  At 
some  time  or  another  during  De- 
cember the  hunting  season  is  open 
on  nearly  every  game  species  ex- 
cept marsh  hens. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  what 
the  total  harvest  of  game  during 
this  season  will  be,  or  whether  the 
harvest  will  be  abundant  or  scant. 
In  most  of  our  state,  farm  game 
has  been  plentiful.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  farmers  who 
have  developed  their  land  to  not 
only  produce  agricultural  crops, 
but  to  produce  also  rabbits  and 
quail  and  squirrels. 

Over  the  years  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  has  distribut- 


This  might  be  entitled  "Wildlife  by  the 
sack-full!"  This  stack  contains  planting 
materials  that  will  go  a  long  way  in  pro- 


Conducted  By  Rod  Amundson 

ed  enough  free  farm  game  habitat 
planting  materials  to  make  a  strip 
fifteen  feet  wide  that  would  ex- 
tend westward  from  Cape  Hat- 
teras  to  a  point  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  about  a  hundred  miles  be- 
yond Hawaii. 

Big  game  management  has  been 
so  successful  that  it  is  altogether 
possible  that  there  is  more  big 
game — especially  deer — in  1963 
than  there  was  here  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  This  is  remarkable 
in  the  light  of  industrial  and 
municipal  developments  that  have 
decreased  natural  habitat  while 
hunting  pressure  from  sheer  num- 
bers of  hunters  has  increased  tre- 
mendously and  is  still  growing. 

Soon  again  it  will  be  time  to 
plant  shrub  lespedeza,  multiflora 


viding  needed  ingredients  for  good  wildlife 
habitat  on  the  farm.  It  will  soon  be  time 
to  plant  the  areas  that  you  plan  to  hunt. 


rose  and  other  materials  especially 
beneficial  to  game  species.  Next 
year's  harvest  will  depend  on  the 
survival  of  a  supply  of  game  to 
produce  next  year's  crop.  This 
survival  will  depend  largely  on 
how  well  we  have  provided  natur- 
al food  and  shelter  against  the 
critical  winter  days  ahead. 

While  December  is  a  month  of 
game  harvest,  January,  February 
and  much  of  March  will  be  months 
of  reckoning  to  see  how  well  we 
have  balanced  our  wildlife  ac- 
count. 

Both  Sides 

DEAR  SIRS:  Mr.  Butcher's  "Con"  on 
"Why  I  Do  Not  Hunt"  seems  most  time- 
ly. I  have  never  seen  such  an  article  before 
in  an  outdoors-type  publication. 

It  is  my  hope  this  factual  observation 
gets  national  exposure  in  many  publica- 
tions. You  would  be  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  our  future  civilization.  M.  P. 
JOHNS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Both  the  pro  and  con  articles 
came  to  our  readers  through  the 
courtesy  of  National  Wildlife  mag- 
azine.— Ed. 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  think  the  article  "Why  I 
Hunt"  by  Roger  M.  Latham  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Wildlife  is  a  very  fine  article 
on  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  toward 
hunting,  of  sportsmen.  I  sincerely  disagree 
with  Devereux  Butcher  in  his  article  on 
"Why  I  do  not  Hunt"  I  think  he  is  all 
wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  the  sports- 
men in  America.  He  thinks  of  us  as  ruth- 
less killers  of  poor  little  defenseless  ani- 
mals. Personally,  I  don't  think  that  game 
animals  are  entirely  defenseless.  I  know 
very  few  people  who  usually  return  from 
hunting  with  a  full  limit  every  time. 

I  don't  think  getting  a  limit  is  the  am- 
bition of  every  sportsman.  Sure,  bagging 
your  game  is  important,  but  I,  and  many 
others,  mainly  go  into  the  woods  and 
fields  for  enjoyment  and  relaxation.  I  re- 
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member  many  times  when  I  have  come 
upon  an  unwary  squirrel  I  just  sit  quietly 
and  watch  him  go  about  his  business 
uninterrupted.  I  would  rather  watch  a 
squirrel  jumping  playfully  from  limb  to 
limb  than  shooting  him  any  day. 

I  think  most  sportsmen  feel  the  way  I 
do.  There  are  always  a  few  in  every  crowd 
who  act  like  the  "typical"  hunter  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Butcher,  but  most  hunters  are 
different. 

I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Butcher  go 
hunting  once  and  experience  the  many 
pleasures  I  get  from  hunting. 

I  don't  think  sport  hunting  is  inhumane. 
Ask  any  game  biologist  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  if  game  species  aren't  hunted  they 
will  [be  diminished  by]  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. If  the  suffering  of  these  animals  can 
be  prevented  by  hunting,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  enjoyment  for  hunters  and 
possibly  a  little  food,  so  much  the  better! 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  WINSTON- 
SALEM 


Solunar  Table 

DEAR  SIRS:  I  enjoy  your  fine  magazine 
and  have  given  many  subscriptions  as 
gifts  to  my  friends.  Several  of  these  are 
in  other  states,  and  the  recipients  are  most 
complimentary. 

It  would  be  a  big  favor  to  the  fisher- 
man if  you  would  carry  the  solunar  table 
of  a  fisherman's  calendar  in  each  issue. 
J.  WILL  PLESS,  JR.,  MARION 

We  wish  someone  would  pro- 
vide us  with  a  service  such  as  this. 
—Ed. 

Wormy? 

DEAR  SIR:  Yesterday  I  killed  some 
doves,  two  of  which  had  white,  flattish 
worms,  like  miniature  tapeworms,  or  any 
worms. 

What  are  the  worms?  How  do  they  get 
into  doves?  Is  it  all  right  to  eat  doves  so 
infected? 

Your  magazine  is  the  best  of  five  hunt- 


Why  do  you  hunt?  Hunting  is  a  sport  that 
can  provide  healthful,  safe,  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment. But  it  is  a  sport;  let's  be  sportsmen. 


ing-fishing  magazines  I  take.  GEORGE 
P.  WILSON,  GREENSBORO 

DEAR  MR.  WILSON:  The  specimens 
you  recently  submitted  were  definitely 
small  tapeworms.  It  is  uncommon  for 
doves  and  other  birds  to  carry  such  par- 
asites. These  often  remain  undetected  by 
the  hunter  as  the  dressing  process  is  often 
done  rather  hastily  and  no  special  effort  is 
made  to  determine  the  presence  of  par- 
asites. 

The  occurrence  of  such  parasites  in  no 
way  affects  the  edibility  of  doves,  quail 
or  other  game  birds — unless  you  have  a 
weak  stomach. 

In  reply  to  "how  they  get  into  doves," 
the  life  cycle  is  rather  direct  and  simple. 
The  eggs  are  passed  by  the  host  and  are 
picked  up  by  the  same  or  another  bird 
with  food  or  grit.  The  eggs  then  hatch, 


Wildlife  Federation  Meets 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  at 
its  October  meeting  in  Charlotte,  elected 
James  P.  Yount  of  Newton,  President;  as 
Eastern  Vice  President,  Odelle  G.  Searcy 
of  Rocky  Mount;  Ed  R.  Todd,  Charlotte, 
Central  Vice  President;  William  Arm- 
strong, Hendersonville,  Western  Vice 
President;  Chester  Arnold,  Greensboro, 
was  re-elected  Secretary,  and  Turner 
Battle  of  Rocky  Mount,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Federation,  was  re-elected  Treasurer. 

The  Federation's  1963  Conservation 
Awards  went  to  32  North  Carolinians 
recognized  for  their  contributions  in  the 
eight  fields  of  conservation  designated  by 
the  Federation. 

In  the  photo  at  right,  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  presents  Wildlife  Commission 
Executive  Director  Clyde  P.  Patton  (left), 
with  the  Governor's  Award  in  Wildlife 
Conservation. 
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PROTECTOR  OF  THE  MONTH 


Joseph  H.  Wynn 


Joseph  H.  Wynn,  Edgecombe 
County  Wildlife  Protector,  was 
born  in  Martin  County  on  October 
10,  1939.  He  graduated  from  Rob- 
ersonville  High  School  and  attend- 
ed East  Carolina  College  in  Green- 
ville for  two  years.  Prior  to  his 
employment  with  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  he  farmed  with  his 
parents  near  Williamston. 

Wynn  attended  the  Pre-Service 
Training  School  for  Wildlife  Pro- 
tectors at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill  in  1961.  He 
was  employed  as  Wildlife  Protec- 
tor Trainee  in  Edgecombe  County 
on  November  15,  1961,  and  was 
appointed  Wildlife  Protector  for 


that  county  on  January  1,  1962. 
Wynn  has  attended  three  in- 
service  training  schools  since  his 
employment  with  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

Wynn  is  a  member  of  the  Edge- 
combe-Nash Twin  County  Peace 
Officers'  Association,  Southeast- 
ern Association  of  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners,  Law  Enforcement 
Section,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Tarboro  National  Guard  Unit.  He 
is  a  member  and  class  officer  of 
the  Tarboro  Christian  Church.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Rachel 
M.  Beach  of  Route  3,  Williamston, 
and  they  are  now  making  their 
home  in  Tarboro. 


_ 


and  the  cycle  repeats. 

Thank  you  for  calling  this  matter  to  our 
attention  and  for  your  favorable  comments 
about  Wildlife.  T.  STUART  CRITCH- 
ER,  FEDERAL  AID  COORDINATOR, 
GAME  DIVISION 

Well-Deserved 

DEAR  SIRS:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
copies  of  the  October  issue  of  Wildlife. 
The  tribute  paid  to  me  was  far  more  than 
I  deserve  but  nevertheless  I  am  humbly 
grateful.  It  is  true  I  have  been  interested 
in  Conservation  as  stated,  and  more  than 
that  I  have  been  interested  in  the  people 
who  have  given  so  much  in  time,  energy, 


and  inspiration  to  a  program  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  our  people. 

Whatever  success  or  contribution  4-H 
Boys  and  Girls  have  made  to  the  program 
has  been  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  wonder- 
ful cooperation  and  support  provided  by 
the  various  members  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources group,  and  I  mean  the  group.  In 
all  the  years  in  4-H  no  group  or  organi- 
zation gave  better  support  to  the  program 
and  for  this  I  will  always  be  thankful.  I 
would  like  to  name  each  one  but  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  impossible  with- 
out names  of  past  and  present  members  of 
the  Staff.  So  may  I  say  to  you  and  ask  you 
to  say  to  the  Staff,  thank  you  for  the 


W.  L.  Quidley,  Jacksonville,  N.  C,  submits 
this  as  his  concept  of  the  dawn  of  conser- 


vation. Ideas  on  the  subject  have  changed 
since  then,  man's  responsibilities  remain. 
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tribute  but  more  important,  thank  you  for 
the  help  given  in  developing  an  outstand- 
ing Conservation  Program,  and  for  the 
privilege  of  working  with  all  of  you  in 
a  program  that  has  helped  brighten  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  our  people  here  in 
North  Carolina.  L.  R.  HARRILL,  RAL- 
EIGH 

Puzzled 

DEAR  SIRS:  This  past  spring  I  became, 
what  I  thought,  a  proud  boat  owner.  Boat- 
ing is  not  new  to  me,  as  I  have  been 
around  all  types  of  boats  just  about  all  my 
life;  but  this  past  month  I  became  some- 
what "teed  off." 

I  registered  my  boat  and  paid  my  license 
fee  and  equipped  it  so  as  to  pass  in- 
spection anywhere.  I  also  do  quite  a  bit 
of  hunting  and  fishing  which  requires  a 
license  so  I  will  be  within  the  law;  there- 
fore I  purchase  one  each  year. 

My  wife  and  I  were  invited  to  Lake 
Waccamaw  (about  40  miles  from  Wil- 
mington) and  towed  our  boat.  Upon  our 
arrival,  we  were  informed  by  our  host  that 
before  we  could  put  the  boat  in  the  water 
we  would  have  to  buy  another  license 
other  than  what  we  already  had,  although 
he  could  not  tell  us  what  it  was  for.  I 
inquired  around  but  not  one  person  at  the 
lake  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  other 
than  it  was  required. 

Because  we  were  on  vacation  and  want- 
ed to  enjoy  our  boat  I  went  to  buy  the 
license  and  after  the  lady  made  out  the 
necessary  form  she  said  it  would  be  $5.00 
because  I  had  a  40  horsepower  motor.  I 
almost  flipped,  but  held  my  temper,  and 
kindly  asked  her  what  the  license  was  for. 
To  my  surprise  she  replied  "I  don't  know, 
all  I  do  is  sell  them."  I  received  a  booklet 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  it 
told  me  nothing  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
outrageous  fee. 

The  very  next  day,  the  game  warden 
checked  me.  After  passing  his  inspection, 
I  thought,  now  I'll  find  out  just  what  the 
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story  is.  So  help  me,  he  didn't  even  know, 
and  my  pressure  really  went  up.  At  this 
point,  I  felt  someone  was  being  taken. 

Upon  arriving  home,  I  really  started 
to  inquire  and  asked  several  boat  owners 
connected  with  Wildlife  if  they  knew  any- 
thing. Not  one  of  them  had  ever  heard  of 
it,  in  fact  one  person  cancelled  a  trip  to 
one  of  the  State  lakes  until  he  finds  out 
what  it  is  all  about. 

I  personally  feel  with  all  the  other 
licenses  we  must  buy  that  the  boat  owner 
is  being  taken  advantage  of  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

People  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
would  like  to  know  the  reason  for  this 
fee  and  what  the  additional  revenue  is 
used  for.  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will  print 
this  in  your  magazine  so  everyone  in- 
terested will  know  the  answer. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  considera- 
tion in  this  matter,  I  remain,  Very  truly 
yours,  CHARLES  H.  HIGGINS,  ELIZA- 
BETH CITY. 

Lake  Waccamaw  is  under  con- 
trol of  the  State  Parks  Division, 
and  the  amount  charged  above 
registration,  etc.,  is  a  use  fee 
similar  to  that  charged  on  many 
other  public  areas. — Ed. 

Alabama  Bound 

DEAR  SIRS:  Last  year  on  a  trip  to  North 
Carolina  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  "Wildlife" 
at  the  home  of  my  son-in-law,  Dr.  Patrick 
B.  Jones,  then  stationed  at  Seymour  John- 
son A.F.  Base  at  Goldsboro.  I  so  much 
enjoyed  the  contents  of  the  issue  that  he 
has  been  sending  me  his  old  copies  since. 

To  my  enlightenment  I  have  discovered 
through  the  splendid  articles  in  your 
journal  that  except  for  the  names  of  places, 
you  are  writing  about  the  same  game, 
kind  of.  lakes,  rivers,  game  habitat,  and 
conservation  problems  we  have  here  in 
south  Alabama. 

My  son-in-law  has  recently  returned  to 
Alabama  so  to  ensure  my  enjoyment  and 
interest  in  your  very  fine  publication  I  am 
enclosing  a  check  for  a  two  years  sub- 
scription. A.  C.  RODENBOUGH,  DO- 
THAN,  ALABAMA. 

North  Carolina  feels  a  close  kin- 
ship with  Sister  State  Alabama. — 
Ed. 
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monthly  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
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Amundson  is  editor,  Duane  Raver,  Jr.,  man- 
aging editor.  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is 
owned  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  and  has  a  paid  circu- 
lation through  subscription.  The  September 
issue  printing  amounted  to  77,500.  65,365 
were  mailed  to  subscribers  and  11,649  were 
distributed  free  of  charge.  The  average  num- 
ber of  copies  of  each  issue  during  the  past 
12  months  was  74,047. 


Joel  Arrington 


What  do  you  see  here?  Youngsters  envi-  hard  put  to  find  food.  AU  these  mental 
sion  snow  men,  and  good  times;  motorists  pictures  may  come  true,  but  unless  there 
without  auto  chains  see  slippery  roads;  the  are  lengthy  periods  of  snow  and  ice,  wild- 
quail  hunter  visualizes  his  favorite  bird  life  should  fare  all  right  without  any  aid. 
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INSECTS 

of  the  water 


The  mosquito-eating  dragon- 
fly is  a  common  insect  of 
lakes  and  ponds.  They  are 
eaten  by  many  fish,  both 
as  adults  and  nymphs. 


Mayfly 


The  dainty  mayfly  spends  as 
little  as  24  hours  as  an 
adult,  but  several  years  as 
an  immature,  underwater  in- 
sect. They  are  good  fish  food. 


Mayfly  Nymph 


Stonefly, 
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Dragonfly  Nymph 
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There  are  some  200  species  of 
stoneflies  now  on  record. 
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The  bothersome 
i/jj     black  fly  lives 
pL.     in  and  near 
|§W  fast-flowing 
JT$  f\  streams. 
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Black  Fly 


Larva 
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